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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  Faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four;  the  Libraries  contain  458,616  volumes  and  200,000 
pamphlets  (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1916-17  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  19, 1916;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  2, 1916; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1917;  Spring  Quarter,  April  2,  1917.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction 
involving  four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter, 
or  double  that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half 
a  major.  Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three 
quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

The  Board  of  Recommendations. — The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for 
the  recommendation  to  teaching  positions  of  such  students  as  have  been  in  resi- 
dence three  or  more  quarters.  During  last  season  over  six  hundred  persons 
received  appointments  through  the  services  of  this  bureau.  This  service  is 
rendered  by  the  University  without  charge  and  is  extended  both  to  those  seeking 
initial  positions  and  to  those  already  located  who  are  worthy  of  promotion  to 
better  places. 
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ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 

A.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 
When  presenting  himself  for  admission  to  the  University,  the  student  should 
bring  his  card  of  admission  credits,  if  he  is  beginning  a  Junior  College  course; 
his  letter  of  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous  work,  if 
he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institution  (see  p.  29);  his 
diploma  or  other  official  evidence  of  graduation,  if  he  is  entering  the  Graduate 
Schools. 

Undergraduates  present  their  credentials  at  the  office  of  the  University 
Examiner;  graduate  students  report  at  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate 
Schools.  Detailed  directions  will  be  furnished  as  to  the  mode  of  registering  for 
courses  of  instruction  desired. 

B.     MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

I.  Time  of  registration. — 1.  Students  in  residence  will  register  for  the  follow- 
ing quarter  on  the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the  Weekly 
Calendar.  2.  Students  (except  Freshmen)  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a  quarter,  will  register  on  the  first  day 
of  the  quarter. 

II.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will: 
1.  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  Examiner  and  secure  a  Course  Book  (certificate  of  admission).  This 
should  be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to 
the  Examiner  at  least  two  weeks  before  they  come  to  register.  2.  Present  health 
certificates  duly  signed  by  a  regular  physician,  certifying  to  normal  health,  recent 
vaccination,  etc.  3.  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or 
College  to  which  admission  is  desired.  Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation 
of  the  proper  certificate  of  admission  entitling  the  student  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity. As  evidence  of  membership  the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card. 
This  card  should  be  retained  under  all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown 
whenever  membership  in  the  University  is  to  be  demonstrated.  4.  Register, 
in  the  same  office,  for  the  courses  of  study  desired  for  the  ensuing  quarter. 
For  this  purpose  the  student  will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on 
which,  after  consultation  with  the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered. 
5.  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  In  order  to  do  this  the  stu- 
dent will  present  the  matriculation  card  and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the 
office  of  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1.  On  payment  of  the  fees  the 
Cashier  will  stamp  the  matriculation  card  and  return  it  to  the  student,  together 
with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other 
fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by  check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  necessary  registration  cards  accompany  the  check.  Details  as  to 
fees  will  be  found  below.  The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors 
as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

Graduate  students  follow  the  procedure  above,  but  report  to  the  Deans  of 
the  Graduate  Schools  instead  of  to  the  Examiner. 
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III.  Changes  in  registration. — After  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  change  of 
registration  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated 
by  the  University,  no  fee  is  required. 

IV.  Required  'physical  culture. — Junior  College  students  are  required  to  take 
continuous  work  in  Physical  Culture,  and  will  register  each  quarter  for  a  course 
in  that  Department.  Senior  College  students  take  courses  in  Physical  Culture 
during  at  least  four  quarters,  and  will  in  no  case  omit  to  register  for  a  course  in 
that  Department  except  after  securing  the  written  approval  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Culture  and  presenting  the  same  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5 . 00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  is  $40.00  per  quarter  for  regular  work 
(three  majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there  is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only 
two  majors.  2.  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking  only  one  major 
or  equivalent,  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee  being  charged.  3.  All  tuition  and 
laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter,  and  are  payable  with- 
out extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the 
Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  after 
entrance  to  classes  a  fine  of  $5 . 00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  all  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5 . 00  a  major.  Ten  dollars  ($10 . 00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory 
work  in  any  one  department  (M.  and  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion). 
In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will  procure  a 
coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5 . 00  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Students 
doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to  purchase  a 
laboratory  supply  ticket  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier  and  file  the  same  at  the 
laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building. 

E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1 .00  a  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 . 00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15 . 00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5 . 00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

A.     UNIVERSITY  DORMITORIES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A  Univer- 
sity House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the 
members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  University 
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by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of  the 
University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $25 . 00  to  $75 . 00  per  quarter  of 
twelve  weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has 
separate  dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table-board  in  these  halls  is  $4 . 50 
per  week,  with  a  minimum  of  fifty  dollars  for  any  quarter,  all  payable  in 
advance  at  the  opening  of  the  quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier.  For  further 
details  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

B.     ACCOMMODATIONS  OUTSIDE  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University,  through  the  Housing  Bureau,  renders  personal  assistance 
to  students  who  have  not  secured  rooms  in  the  residence  Halls.  Upon  arrival 
at  the  University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing  Bureau,  Room  1, 
Press  Building,  for  a  list  of  inspected  and  approved  rooms  and  boarding- 
houses. 

Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against  strangers  who  ap- 
proach them  at  the  depot  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their  services  in  securing 
rooms. 

Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are  always  more  rooms  on  the 
list  than  will  be  occupied,  and  consequently  there  is  always  a  choice. 

Students  living  outside  the  Halls  are  not  permitted  to  room  in  any  building 
in  which  a  family  does  not  reside. 

Women  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  where  there  is  no  reception  room 
for  their  use. 

To  accommodate  married  students  and  those  wishing  to  keep  house,  the 
University  has  provided  a  building  of  small  unfurnished  flats  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
rooms.  Information  concerning  these  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 


C.     GENERAL  EXPENSES 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  Quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

Tuition  

$120.00 
60.00 
135.00 
15.00 
10.00 

$120.00 
105.00 
162.00 
25.00 
20.00 

$120.00 
225.00 
225.00 
35.00 
50.00 

Total  

$340.00 

$432.00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Bureau, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $2.00  a  week  upward.    This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule,  when 
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two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are 
offered  from  $6.00  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson 
Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  d  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women  offers 
meals  a  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarters.  During  the 
Summer  Quarter  the  University  Commons  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  AID 

A.     HONOR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Admission. — To  a  limited  number  of  students  of  high  rank  from  co-operating 
high  schools  an  honor  scholarship  ($120  in  tuition  fees)  is  granted  each  year. 
Holders  of  honor  scholarships  are  not  required  to  render  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity. These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  if  the 
holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 

To  the  winner  of  a  competitive  examination  held  at  the  University  in 
April,  1916,  in  each  of  the  following  subjects  (the  University  reserves  the  right 
to  withdraw  any  examination  if  fewer  than  fifteen  candidates  present  themselves) : 
English,  Mathematics,  Latin,  German,  French,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
American  History,  and  Public  Speaking,  a  prize  scholarship  ($120  in  tuition  fees) 
will  be  issued  for  the  next  academic  year. 

Second-Year  Honor  Scholarships. — To  twenty  Junior  College  students,  who 
have  shown  exceptional  ability  in  the  work  of  the  first  year,  honor  scholarships 
are  granted  for  the  second  year  (three  quarters)  for  the  undergraduate  course. 
One  of  these  is  called  "The  Lillian  Gertrude  Selz  Scholarship"  and  grants  full 
annual  tuition  fees +$80  in  cash  to  the  young  woman  who  completes  the  first  year 
with  highest  standing. 

Senior  College  Honor  Scholarships. — To  twelve  Senior  College  students 
nominated  by  the  departments  for  excellent  work  in  the  Junior  College  courses 
honor  scholarships  are  granted  to  cover  the  tuition  fees  of  the  third  year. 

Graduate  Honor  Scholarships. — Twenty  scholarships  are  assigned  to  students 
who  have  completed  with  honor  the  work  of  the  Senior  College.  Each  department 
of  the  University,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  has  the 
privilege  of  naming  a  student  who  is  for  that  year  the  honor  student  of  the  Senior 
College  in  that  department,  and  to  this  student  there  is  given  a  graduate  scholar- 
ship yielding  in  each  case  a  sum  equal  to  the  University  fees  for  three  quar- 
ters, provided  the  student  continues  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  Schools.  The 
assignments  are  made  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  and  in  no  case  does  a  scholarship  con- 
tinue beyond  the  end  of  the  Spring  Quarter  next  following  the  date  of  assignment. 

A  limited  number  of  graduate  scholarships  yielding  a  part  or  all  of  the  tuition 
fees  for  three  quarters  are  available  for  graduate  students  of  attainment  and 
promise.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  not  required  to  render  service  to  the 
University.  These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  if 
the  holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 

Undergraduate. — A  limited  number  of  scholarships  yielding  a  part  or  all  of 
the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  are  available  for  undergraduate  students  of 
attainment  and  promise.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  not  required  to 
render  service  to  the  University.  These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end 
of  any  quarter  if  the  holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 
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The  following  specially  endowed  honor  scholarships  are  also  available  for 
undergraduate  students: 

"The  Kelly  Scholarship,"  which  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees  ($120). 

"The  Walter  D.  Lowy  Scholarship,"  which  yields  full  annual  fees  ($120)  and 
is  granted  to  a  student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  person  of  the  Jewish 
faith. 

"The  Henry  C.  Lytton  Scholarship,"  which  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees 
($120). 

"The  Marie  J.  Mergler  Scholarship,"  which  yields  annual  fees  ($120)  to  a 
young  woman  student  specializing  in  Physiology. 

"The  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarships,"  which  yield  $1,455  per  year,  available 
in  tuition  fees  for  twelve  men  students. 

"The  Scammon  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $20  toward  the  tuition  fees  of 
a  Chicago  student. 

"The  Charles  H.  Smiley  Scholarship,"  which  yields  full  annual  fees  ($120) 
and  is  granted  to  a  student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  colored  student. 

"The  Peter  Tilton  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $50  in  tuition  fees. 

"The  University  Scholarship,"  which  gives  full  annual  fees  ($120)  to  a 
student  of  high  scholarship  specializing  in  Semitics. 

"The  Katherine  M.  White  Scholarships,"  which  yield  annual  fees  ($120)  for 
three  students  of  high  scholarship. 

B.     COMPETITIVE  AND  PERSONALLY  BESTOWED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Certain  scholarships  are  bestowed  either  by  examination  or  by  personal 
appointment  as  follows: 

"The  Enos  M.  Barton  Scholarship,"  endowed  by  Mr.  Enos  M.  Barton,  of 
Chicago,  provides  for  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three  quarters  ($120).  It  is 
awarded  annually  to  an  undergraduate  student  whose  scholarship  in  preparatory 
work  and  in  college  shall  reach  B,  and  who  shall  maintain  this  standing  subject 
to  forfeiture.    Appointments  are  made  by  Mr.  Barton. 

"The  Permelia  Brown  Scholarship,"  about  $1,250  per  annum,  provided  for 
.under  the  will  of  Permelia  Brown,  offers  aid  to  unmarried  American-born  women 
students,  residents  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties. 

"The  Colby  Scholarships"  yield  full  annual  tuition  fees  for  five  graduates 
of  Wayland  Academy. 

"The  Zwinglius  Grover  Memorial  Scholarship,"  endowed  by  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  Dearborn  Seminary,  yields  annual  fees  ($120)  for  a  woman  student. 

"The  David  Blair  McLaughlin  Prize."  This  prize  of  approximately  $50, 
the  annual  net  income  of  $1,000,  established  in  memory  of  David  Blair 
McLaughlin,  1895-1914,  a  student  in  the  College  of  Literature  of  the  Class  of 
1916,  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  having  credit  for  not  more  than  two 
years  of  college  work  who  has  shown  special  skill  and  sense  of  form  in  the 
writing  of  English  prose. 

"The  Pillsbury  Academy  Scholarship"  yields  $50  annually  toward  the 
fees  of  a  graduate  of  Pillsbury  Academy. 

"The  Political  Science  Scholarship"  yields  $200  annually  and  is  awarded  to 
an  undergraduate  who  has  been  in  residence  two  quarters,  who  has  no  more  than 
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nine  majors,  who  has  an  average  grade  of  C,  and  who  in  the  first  week  of  the 
Spring  Quarter  passes  the  best  examination  on  the  subject  of  "Civil  Government 
of  the  United  States."  No  award  is  made  unless  the  examination  mark  is  at  least 
80  per  cent. 

"The  Howard  T.  Ricketts  Prize,"  about  $250,  the  net  annual  income  of 
$5,000,  is  awarded  on  the  third  day  of  May  to  a  student  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  presenting  the  best  results  in  research  in  Pathology  or  Bacteriology. 

"The  Elbert  H.  Shirk  Scholarship,"  available  for  students  nominated  by  the 
Shirk  Estate,  Peru,  Indiana,  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees  of  $120. 

"The  Henry  Strong  Scholarships,"  provided  for  under  the  will  of  General 
Henry  Strong,  offer  aid  to  students  possessing  not  only  zeal  for  scholarship  but 
also  character  and  those  traits  tending  to  leadership.  Four  scholarships,  yielding 
in  the  aggregate  $1,000,  will  be  assigned  annually.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  President  before  August  1. 

"The  Talcott  Scholarships,"  endowed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Talcott,  of  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  provide  tuition  fees  to  the  amount  of  $480  per  year.  This  fund 
is  reserved  for  graduate  students,  preferably  graduates  of  Rockford  College. 

Five  "Public  Speaking  Scholarships"  of  the  total  value  of  $200  in  tuition 
fees  are  granted  to  the  winners  in  the  quarterly  Public  Speaking  Contests  in  the 
Junior  Colleges. 

A  prize  of  $100  founded  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Florence  James  Adams  is  offered 
to  students  for  excellence  in  artistic  reading.    The  competition  occurs  in  June. 

"Oratorical  Contest  Scholarships"  are  granted  to  Senior  College  students 
annually  as  follows:  the  first  prize,  $120  in  fees;  the  second,  $80  in  fees;  the 
third,  $40  in  fees. 

Three  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $40  each  are  awarded  to  the  members  of 
the  college  teams  winning  the  Junior  College  contest  in  debate. 

"Julius  Rosenwald  Oratorical  Prizes"  are  granted  to  Senior  College  students 
annually  as  follows:  $100  cash  to  the  speaker  ranking  first;  $50  cash  to  the 
speaker  ranking  second. 

"The  University  Debate  Scholarships"  provide  for  the  awarding  of  $480  in 
tuition  fees  to  those  successful  in  securing  positions  on  the  debating  teams  of 
the  University. 

N.B. — These  prize  scholarships  may  not  be  applied  on  deferred  tuition  bills  or 
on  notes. 

C.     UNIVERSITY  SERVICE 

DEPARTMENTAL  SERVICE 

a)  Graduate. — A  limited  number  of  assignments  to  service,  yielding  a  part 
or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  available  for  graduate  students  of 
attainment  and  promise.  This  service  is  usually  rendered  in  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  doing  the  major  part  of  his  work.  Students  in  departmental 
service  pay  their  tuition  fees  in  cash  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  At  the 
close  of  the  quarter  they  receive  a  cash  payment  for  the  amount  of  the  service 
if  it  has  been  satisfactorily  rendered. 

Assignments  of  this  class  are  awarded  preferably  to  students  who  desire  to 
work  in  a  special  department  rather  than  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  general 
courses.    Application  should  be  made  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 
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b)  Undergraduate. — On  recommendation  of  departments  twelve  assignments 
to  departmental  service  are  made  to  students  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  Such  stu- 
dents render  ten  hours'  service  a  week  in  the  departments  by  which  they  have 
been  recommended.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Science  and  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Applicants  for  positions  in  Library  service  are  appointed  to  service  by  the 
Libraries.  Students  holding  such  appointments  must  maintain  a  grade  of 
academic  work  satisfactory  to  their  Deans  and  of  service  satisfactory  to  the 
Libraries.  Such  students  are  required  to  pay  their  fees  in  cash  at  the  office  of 
the  Cashier  within  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter.  For  whatever  service  they 
may  satisfactorily  render,  they  will  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

CHOIR  AND   BAND  SERVICE 

Another  means  of  assistance  to  students  consists  of  service  in  the  University 
Choir  and  the  University  Band.  Inquiries  concerning  such  service  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  University  Choir  and  the  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Band,  care  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

D.     OUTSIDE  EMPLOYMENT 

The  University  maintains  an  Employment  Bureau  through  which  many 
kinds  of  work  are  found  for  students  who  are  compelled  to  depend  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  their  own  resources. 

E.     THE  STUDENTS'  FUND  SOCIETY 

From  a  fund  created  by  friends  of  the  University,  loans  are  made  to  many 
students  of  worth  and  promise  who  need  temporary  aid.  This  fund  is  limited 
and  is  usually  exhausted  early  in  the  academic  year. 

A  special  circular  entitled  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
will  be  sent  on  request.  It  gives  details  concerning  all  the  forms  of  aid,  routine 
of  application,  etc. 

LIBRARIES,  LABORATORIES,  AND  MUSEUMS 

A.     THE  LIBRARIES 

The  Libraries  of  the  University  include  the  General  Library  and  the  Depart- 
mental Libraries. 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fees  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
General  Library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if 
desired,  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks.  The  Library  is  open  every  week  day 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  holidays  and  vacations  excepted.  In  the  latter  it 
is  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Education  is  open  to  the  use  of  all  members 
of  the  University.  It  is  open  each  week  day  from  8: 00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  Books 
may  be  drawn  for  one  week  and  renewed  for  one  week. 

The  Law  Library  is  open  each  week  day  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 
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The  Departmental  Libraries  are  primarily  for  the  use  of  advanced  students 
in  the  respective  departments.  Books  are  not  withdrawn,  except  over  night,  or 
by  special  permission. 

The  Libraries  contain  at  the  present  time  approximately  458,616  volumes 
bound  and  catalogued.  They  receive  1,900  current  periodical  publications, 
including  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  learned  societies.  Technical 
periodicals  are,  as  a  rule,  found  in  the  Departmental  Libraries. 

B.     THE  LABORATORIES 

The  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  con- 
tain rooms  for  special  research,  small  laboratories  for  work  of  investigation,  large 
laboratories  for  general  instruction,  lecture-rooms,  classrooms,  library,  museum, 
and  offices. 

The  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  are  a  group  of  four  buildings  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  anatomical,  botanical,  physiological,  and  zoological  sciences. 
Medical  instruction  is  given  in  three  of  these  laboratories. 

The  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Laboratory  is  exclusively  devoted  to  work  in 
Pathology  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

The  Psychological  Laboratories  occupy  two  buildings,  one  devoted  to  work 
in  human  psychology  and  one  to  the  study  of  animal  behavior. 

The  Psychopathic  Laboratory  for  the  study  of  abnormal  mental  conditions 
in  children  is  housed  in  a  building  of  its  own. 

C.     THE  MUSEUMS 

The  Walker  Museum  contains  the  collections  of  fossils  of  the  Department 
of  Geology,  and  various  mineralogical,  anthropological,  paleontological,  and 
geological  collections,  donated  to  or  deposited  in  the  Museum.  It  contains  also 
the  lecture-rooms  and  libraries  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  and  of  the  courses 
in  Anthropology. 

The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  contains  a  series  of  large  and  well-equipped 
rooms  for  the  installation  and  exhibition  of  museum  material.  The  Biblical, 
the  Comparative  Religion,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Egyptian  collections  occupy 
the  second  floor.  A  large  assembly  room  and  administration  offices  are  on  the 
first  floor,  and  a  library  is  on  the  third  floor. 

D.     THE  OBSERVATORY 

The  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva  is  situated  near 
Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Its  principal  instrument  is  a  refracting  telescope  of 
forty  inches  aperture.  Advanced  students  in  Astronomy  may  register  for  work 
at  the  Observatory,  spending  their  whole  time  at  Williams  Bay. 

GYMNASIUMS 

Two  gymnasiums,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  offer  opportunities  for 
many  kinds  of  indoor  athletics.  There  are  also  two  large  fields  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise. A  further  description  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  may  be  found  on 
pp.  275-277  of  this  Circular. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  purposes  of  instruction  the  University  is  organized  into  departments. 
The  following  departments  are  included  within  the  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science: 

Division  I 


Philosophy 
Psychology 
Education 
Political  Economy 
Political  Science 
History 

The  History  of  Art 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Household  Administration 
Comparative  Religion 
The  Oriental  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures 

New  Testament  and  Early  Chris- 
tian Literature 


Mathematics 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Geology  and  Paleontology 

Geography 

Zoology 


Comparative  Philology,  General 
Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian 
Philology 

The  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 

The  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 

The  Romance  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures 

The  Germanic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures 

The  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 

General  Literature 


Division  II 


Anatomy 

Physiology  (including  Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry,  Pharmacology, 
and  Experimental  Therapeutics) 

Botany 

Pathology 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology 


Division  III 

Public  Speaking  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics 

Departmental  circulars,  giving  a  more  detailed  statement  of  requirements 
and  a  fuller  description  of  courses,  will  be  sent  on  application. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

A.   ADMISSION  FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

I.    GENERAL  statement 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  examination  or  by 
certificate  from  an  approved  school  from  which  he  has  graduated  with  an  average 
grade  in  academic  subjects  (English  and  groups  1-6;  see  next  paragraph)  higher 
than  the  passing-mark  of  the  school  by  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  difference 
between  that  mark  and  100.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  units  of  English,  (6)  a 
"principal  group"  of  3  or  more  units,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more 
units.  Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups 
designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 
d  iploma. 
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The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  Modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  and  Economics,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Geology,  Astronomy.  To 
form  a  language  group  the  units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups 
any  combination  of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1 
unit  each  in  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In 
Latin  2  units  must  be  offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less 
than  \  unit  in  any  subject  is  not  accepted. 

SUMMARY   OF   ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  less)  units  in  subjects  selected  fioni  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 

5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 

II.     ADVISORY  GROUPING  OF  SUBJECTS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  attention  of  students  is  drawn  to  the  fact,  as  explained  below,  that 
certain  subjects  are  required  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  high  school  or  in 
the  college.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  as  many  as  possible  be  taken  during 
the  high-school  course.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  a  professional  degree  or 
for  specialized  work  will  materially  increase  the  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
election  by  adopting  the  following  suggestions  for  their  high-school  work: 

A  student  is  advised  to  take  throughout  his  last  year  of  high  school  some 
subject  other  than  English  which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  continuation  group 
of  his  first  year  in  college.  Proper  subjects  for  this  continuation  group  are 
History,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Physiography,  and  Biology.  This  study  may  form  part  of  the  principal  or  the 
secondary  group. 

Language 

Three  units  of  English  are  specifically  required. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  best  begun 
in  the  high  school.  A  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  modern  languages 
is  strongly  recommended  and  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  this  be  gained  before 
the  student  enters  college.  Students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  the  classics  are 
advised  to  present  4  units  of  Latin  and  if  possible  3  units  of  Greek.  Those  who 
intend  to  enter  Law  or  Medicine,  or  to  specialize  in  modern  languages,  are 
advised  to  present  at  least  2  units  of  Latin.  The  first  two  years  of  Latin  are  not 
offered  in  the  Colleges. 

Mathematics 

It  should  be  noticed  that  2  units  or  4  majors  of  mathematics  are  required  for 
the  college  degree.  It  is  desirable  that  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane 
geometry  should  be  presented  for  admission  by  all  students,  as  these  subjects  are 
not  at  present  offered  in  the  Colleges. 
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Science 

The  2  units  or  4  majors  of  science  required  for  the  college  degree  may  be 
taken  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  college.  Students  intending  to  enter  medi- 
cine should  present  at  least  1  unit  of  Physics  and  if  possible  1  unit  of  Chemistry. 

History 

The  character  and  amount  of  history  taken  in  the  high  school  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  school  authorities.  It  should, 
however,  be  recognized  that  if  2  units  be  taken  during  the  high-school  course, 
the  student  thereby  gains  freedom  to  elect  a  corresponding  number  of  majors  in 
college. 

III.     TIME  OP  PREPARATION — ADMISSION  UNITS 

Preparation  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  is  expected  to  cover  a  period 
of  four  years  in  a  secondary  school  (high  school  or  academy)  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  a  course  of  study  comprising 
not  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  Under 
conditions  arranged  with  the  school,  preparatory  work  of  high  grade  may  be 
credited  for  a  larger  number  of  admission  units  than  the  same  quantity  of  work 
of  a  lower  grade. 

IV.     METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  may  be  obtained  by  one 
of  the  following  methods:  by  certificate,  by  examination,  or  by  a  combination  of 
the  two  methods. 

1.  Admission  by  certificate. — Students  who  present  credentials  showing 
graduation  from  any  of  the  following  schools  and  whose  course  of  study  covers 
the  admission  requirements  indicated  above  will,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  respective  principals,  be  admitted  without  examination:  (1)  the  accredited1 
schools  of  the  University,  including  (a)  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges;  (6)  schools  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Admissions  after  inspection  by  official  representatives  of  the  University;  (2) 
schools  approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  (3) 
schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Applications  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter,  accompanied  by  proper  credentials, 
should  be  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  at  least  one  month  before  the 
opening  of  that  quarter,  and  will  not  be  considered,  except  by  special  action  of  the 
Board  of  Admissions,  if  presented  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
the  quarter.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  any 
student  whose  preparatory  work  was  of  such  grade  as  to  create  doubt  of  his 
ability  to  pursue  college  work  successfully. 

2.  Admission  by  examination. — Regular  entrance  examinations  are  held 
twice  each  year,  in  June  and  in  September,  the  June  examinations  being  those 

1  The  continuation  of  any  school  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  University  will  depend 
upon  the  records  made  in  the  University  by  its  graduates  admitted  on  certificate. 
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of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  candidate  may,  at  his  option, 
take  his  examinations  at  different  times,  provided  that  no  examination  is  valid 
after  three  years  from  the  date  when  taken  and  that  no  student  shall  be  admitted 
to  examination  at  more  than  three  regular  periods.  Students  who  present  by 
certificate  less  than  15  units  from  an  accredited  school  may  complete  the  require- 
ments for  admission  by  examination. 

a)  The  June  examination. — The  examinations  held  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  will  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  admission 
examinations  held  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  board's  examinations  will 
be  held  during  the  week  June  18-22,  1917,  and  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
following  year. 

All  applications  for  examination  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Hamilton  Hall,  1134  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  and  must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form  to  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  of  the  board  upon  application. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  must  be  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations;  applications  for  examination  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  examinations,  and  applications  for  examination  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
examinations. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when  it 
is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of  the  candidate  concerned,  but  only 
upon  the  payment  of  $5 . 00  in  addition  to  the  usual  fee. 

The  examination  fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  cannot  be  accepted  in 
advance  of  the  application)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order,  express  order, 
or  draft  on  New  York  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the  board 
in  June  is  published  about  March  1  of  each  year.  Requests  that  the  exami- 
nations be  held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  not  later  than  February  1. 

b)  The  September  examination. — The  September  examinations  are  held  at 
the  University.  Those  for  1916  will  be  held  September  3-8.  Applications 
for  admission  to  these  examinations  should  be  made  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance.  Each  applicant  will  pay  in  advance  an  examina- 
tion fee  of  $5 . 00.  The  University  Cashier's  receipt  for  this  fee  entitles  the  student 
to  admission  to  examination  in  as  many  subjects  as  he  wishes  to  take  at  one 
period. 

c)  Special  examinations. — Students  seeking  admission  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Winter  or  Spring  Quarter  may,  upon  application  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance,  arrange  for  special  examination  in  subjects  in 
which  they  are  deficient.  For  admission  to  such  special  examination  a  fee  of 
$5.00  is  charged. 
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V.     DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  scope  of  the  subjects  accepted  for  admission  is  indicated  in  the  pages 
which  follow. 

Political  Economy 

Some  standard  text,  such  as  Laughlin's  Elements  of  Political  Economy, 
Johnson's  Introduction  to  Economics,  or  Bullock's  Introduction  to  Economics, 
should  be  used  as  the  basis  of  work  and  of  classroom  discussion.  Especial  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  toward  giving  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
fundamental  principles.  Students  should  have  access  also  to  selected  economic 
treatises,  and  should  be  encouraged  in  connection  with  class  work  systematically 
to  extend  their  study  into  local  conditions  of  industry  and  agriculture.    %  unit. 

Political  Science 

Civil  Government. — Credit  will  be  given  for  such  knowledge  of  this  subject  as 
is  indicated  by  any  standard  text — such  as  Hart,  Hinsdale,  or  James  and  Sanford. 
The  student  should  not  be  confined  to  one  book,  however,  but  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  work  by  topics.    %  unit. 

History 

1.  The  History  of  Greece  from  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  (146  B.C.), 
together  with  a  preliminary  survey  of  ancient  oriental  history.    £  unit. 

2.  The  History  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  death  of  Constantine 
(337  a.d.),  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  Republic  of  the  first  century  b.c  , 
and  the  history  of  the  Empire.    £  unit. 

Recommended  texts:  Goodspeed's  History  of  the  Ancient  World;  Botsford's 
History  of  Greece  and  History  of  Rome,  or  Botsford's  Ancient  History;  Oman's 
History  of  Greece;  Morey's  History  of  Rome;  Morey's  History  of  Greece;  Myer's 
Ancient  History  (revised  edition,  1904) ;  Abbott's  Short  History  of  Rome;  Wester- 
mann's  Story  of  the  Ancient  Nations;  Breasted  and  Robinson's  Outlines  of  Euro- 
pea?i  History,  Vol.  I;  Webster's  Ancient  History;  Bryant's  Short  History  of  Rome. 

3.  General  European  History. — The  work  in  General  European  History  is  to 
begin  with  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Diocletian 
and  Constantine.  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  for  the  Mediaeval 
Period,  Thatcher  and  Schevill's  The  Middle  Ages  (new  edition);  for  the  Modern 
Period,  Schevill's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  or  Robinson's  History  of  Western 
Europe,  entire;  Adams's  General  European  History;  Bourne's  European  History; 
Munroe  and  Whitcomb's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.    1  unit. 

4.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  Elementary. — (a)  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  than  to  that 
preceding.  So  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  books  other  than  the  textbook  should  be 
encouraged.  Fiske's,  McMaster's,  Thomas's,  or  Johnston's  school  texts  are 
recommended.  £  unit,  (6)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  Advanced. — This 
requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding.  4a  is  included  in  46,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  4a  if  the  student  takes  46.  Recommended 
texts:  Channing's  Student's  History  of  the  United  States;  McLaughlin's  History  of 
the  American  Nation;  Epochs  of  American  History  (3  vols.),  edited  by  A.  B. 
Hart;  Mussey's  American  History.    1  unit. 

5.  The  History  of  England,  Elementary. — (a)  The  student  should  know  the 
main  facts  connected  with  the  development  of  the  English  people.  Recom- 
mended texts:  Coman  and  Kendall's  The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation,  Larned's 
History  of  England,  Cheyney's  History  of  England,  or  Tout  and  Sullivan's  Ele- 
mentary English  History.  \  unit.  (6)  The  History  of  England,  Advanced. — This 
requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding.  5a  is  included  in  56,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  5a  if  the  student  takes  56.  Recommended 
texts:  Terry's  History  of  England;  Gardiner's  Student's  History  of  England; 
Ransome's  History  of  England;  Cross's  History  of  England.    1  unit. 
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Greek 

1.  Greek  grammar,  and  the  translation  into  Greek  of  sentences  of  average 
difficulty.    1  unit.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  translation  of  a  passage  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  either  at  sight  or 
from  Books  i  to  iv,  with  grammatical,  literary,  geographical,  and  historical 
questions.    1  unit.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

To  satisfy  the  requirement  of  1  and  2,  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  should  be 
read,  with  frequent  exercises  in  composition. 

3.  The  translation  of  an  average  passage  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  either  at 
sight  or  from  Books  i  to  vi,  with  questions  on  Homeric  grammar  and  prosody. 
1  unit. 

3  is  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts.  The  candidate  is 
expected  to  have  read  at  least  six  books  of  the  Iliad.  If  only  a  half-unit  is  offered, 
an  extra  major — one  of  the  elective  courses — will  be  required  in  college. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  students  who  desire  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  are  admitted  without  Greek  to  take  the  preparatory 
courses  in  college;  see  this  Circular,  Department  of  Greek. 

Latin 

1.  Amount  and  Range  of  Reading.  1.  The  Latin  reading  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  par- 
ticular authors  and  works,  should  not  be  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War, 
i-iv,  with  1  year  of  beginner's  Latin,  2  units;  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline, 
for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias,  1  unit;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i-vi,  1  unit. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and 
Nepos  (Lives) ;  Cicero  (Orations,  Letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline 
and  Jugurthine  War) ;  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid)  and  Ovid  (Meta- 
morphoses, Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.  Subjects  and  Scope  of  Instruction.  1.  Translation  at  sight. — 
Candidates  should  be  trained  in  the  translation  at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  a  written  test  of  proficiency  in  this  respect  should  be  made  a  part  of  every 
regular  examination.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of  ideas  of  the 
passages  used  in  these  tests  should  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the 
reading  indicated  above,  as  the  student's  work  progresses. 

2.  Prescribed  reading. — The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should 
include  the  following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i,  ii,  and  either  iv  or  vi,  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions, 
and  prosody. 

3.  Grammar  and  composition. — The  work  in  grammar  and  composition  should 
cover  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms, 
and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with 
ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  con- 
structions, and  range  of  ideas  called  for  in  the  tests  set  in  composition  should  be 
such  as  are  common  in  the  reading  with  which  the  student  is  at  the  time  engaged. 

4.  Suggestions  concerning  preparation. — Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should 
begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur, 
and  should  continue  throughout  the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure 
correct  methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  (1)  to  take  in  the  meaning  and 
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construction  of  each  work  where  it  stands,  or,  if  not  yet  clear  at  that  point,  to 
hold  in  suspense  whatever  is  doubtful,  until  the  solution  comes;  and  (2)  to 
foresee  what  is  coming,  wherever  the  sentence  itself  gives  an  indication  (as  where 
a  verb  of  asking,  or  saying,  or  commanding  occurs  before  the  clause  which  fills 
out  the  meaning).  In  short,  the  aim  should  be  to  understand  the  sentence  as  a 
Roman  reader  would  have  understood  it,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  habit  of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best 
preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation, 
however,  should  be  a  mechanical  word-for-word  conversion,  nor  should  it  be  a 
mere  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered 
in  the  way  described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction 
in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school  work  in 
Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from  dictation,  and 
translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart  is 
also  very  useful,  and  should  be  more  practiced. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in  reading. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular  work  in 
composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well;  for  this  work  the 
prose  authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

French 

1.  The  first  unit  of  French  should  comprise:  (a)  the  essentials  of  grammar, 
including  the  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  the  regular  and  more  common 
irregular  verbs;  the  forms  and  uses  of  pronouns;  the  uses  of  the  articles;  the 
position  of  adjectives;  the  principal  uses  of  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive  moods; 
(b)  the  reading  of  about  150  pages  of  suitable  texts,  with  attention  to  the  accurate 
rendering  and  use  of  the  commoner  idioms;  writing  from  dictation,  and  repro- 
duction based  on  the  reading;  (c)  the  foundation  of  a  good  pronunciation  through 
training  in  practical  phonetics,  through  practice  in  writing  and  reading  phonetic 
transcriptions,  and  by  as  much  attention  to  oral  work  as  possible. 

a,  6,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  appli cants 
for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration.  Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  German  is 
recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  second  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  continued  study  of  the  elements  of 
grammar,  including  review  of  the  first  year's  work,  more  extensive  consideration 
of  the  fundamentals  of  syntax  with  illustrative  composition,  and  further  study  of 
all  the  more  important  irregular  verbs;  (6)  the  reading  of  about  250  pages  of 
modern  literary  prose  (at  least  one  play) ;  increased  practice  in  oral  and  written 
reproduction  of  passages  from  the  texts  or  read  aloud  by  the  instructor;  (c) 
review  of  phonetic  principles  and  correction  of  faulty  pronunciation;  writing 
from  dictation;  increased  emphasis  on  oral  work. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  unit  are:  Colombo,  (Merim6e);  Jeanne  d'Arc 
(Lamartine);  Le  Roi  des  montagnes  (About);  Le  Tour  de  la  France  (Bruno); 
Daudet's  stories;  Contes  biographiques  (Foa);  Le  Petit  Robinson  de  Paris  (Foa); 
La  Poudre  aux  yeux  (Labiche  et  Martin) ;  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (Labiche  et 
Martin) ;  La  Cigale  chez  les  fourmis  (Legouve*  et  Labiche) ;  Sans  famille  (Malot) ; 
La  Tdche  du  petit  Pierre  (Mairet) ;  Le  Siege  de  Paris  (Sarcey) ;  La  Mare  au  diable 
(Sand) ;  extracts  from  Michelet,  stories  of  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Verne,  etc. 

a,  b}  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit.  French  2  or  a  second  unit  of 
German  is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature 
and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
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3.  At  the  completion  of  the  third  unit  of  French  the  student  is  expected  to 
understand  readily  French  spoken  or  read  aloud,  to  summarize  with  fair  correct- 
ness in  writing  what  he  reads  or  hears,  to  have  made  real  progress  in  ability  to 
speak  the  language,  and  to  read  without  difficulty  modern  prose  and  verse. 

To  attain  this  he  should  be  required  (a)  to  complete  the  study  of  a  good  school 
grammar,  with  appropriate  composition;  (6)  to  read  about  300  pages  of  good 
modern  prose  and  verse  (including  at  least  one  play) ;  (c)  to  continue  the  exercises 
in  writing  from  dictation,  in  summarizing  and  reproducing  his  reading  in  French, 
in  the  principles  of  pronunciation,  and  in  increased  oral  practice. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  unit  are:  Augier  and  Sandeau's  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier;  Balzac's  Eugenie  Grandet;  Bazin's  Les  OberU  and  Le  Ble  qui  leve;  Daudet's 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon;  France's  Le  Livre  de  mon  ami  and  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre 
Bonnard;  Hugo's  Hernani  and  Les  Miserables;  Labiche's  plays;  Loti's  Pecheur 
d'Islande;  Maupassant's  short  stories;  Sandeau's  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere; 
Scribe's  plays;  Vigny's  La  Canne  de  J  one;  selected  poems  and  extracts  from 
standard  historical  works. 

a,  b,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit  and  may  be  presented  as  the 
third  unit  of  modern  language  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of 
Literature  and  of  Science  and  for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Students  who  enter  with  one  unit  of  credit  in  French  will  begin  with  course  3, 
Elementary  French  (continued).  Those  entering  with  two  units  of  credit 
will  begin  with  course  4,  Advanced  French.  With  the  approval  of  the  instructor 
and  the  Departmental  Examiner  a  student  with  two  units  of  credit  may  be 
transferred  to  course  5,  Advanced  French  (continued).  Those  who  receive 
3  units  will  begin  with  course  6,  Lecture  et  traduction  frangaises. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  four  (4)  units  will  begin  with  course  10,  11,  or 
12.  However,  any  student  found  deficient  in  French  composition  will,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take  course  8,  which  will  not  yield 
college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  fourth  unit  in  the  secondary  school 
included  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  College  course  in  French  Literature. 

Spanish 

This  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  Drill  in  pronunciation,  including  accentua- 
tion. (6)  The  elements  of  grammar,  including  all  the  regular  and  the  more 
common  irregular  verbs,  the  forms  and  order  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  uses 
and  meaning  of  the  common  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  the  use  of 
the  personal  accusative,  and  other  elementary  rules  of  syntax,  (c)  Study  of 
not  less  than  175  pages  of  graded  prose  texts. 

a,  b,  and  c  together  constitute  1  unit. 

German 

1.  The  first  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 
(6)  Systematic  drill  upon  the  elements  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of 
the  articles,  the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  verb,  strong  and  weak, 
also  upon  the  use  of  the  common  prepositions,  the  simpler  use  of  the  modal  auxil- 
iaries and  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order,  (c)  The  reading  of  from 
80  to  100  pages  of  easy  texts,  chiefly  modern  prose,  with  especial  stress  laid 
upon  acquiring  a  good  working  vocabulary,  (d)  Abundant  practice  (1)  in  oral 
and  written  reproduction  of  the  text,  (2)  in  the  memorizing  of  colloquial  and 
idiomatic  phrases,  and  (3)  in  dictation.  Thoroughness  should  be  insisted  upon 
rather  than  quantity.  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  (1)  Guerber's 
Marchen  und  Erzahlungen  I,  (2)  Seligmann's  Altes  und  Neues,  (3)  Gliick  auf, 
(4)  the  easiest  of  Grimm's  Marchen,  Gronow,  Jung  Deutschland,  Allen's  Daheim, 
first  part. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  applicants  for 

admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration.  Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  French  is  recom- 
mended to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  second  unit  calls  for  from  200  to  250  pages  of  moderately  difficult 
reading,  chiefly  prose,  with  constant  practice  in  oral  and  written  reproduction  of 
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selected  portions;  also  drill  upon  the  more  difficult  chapters  of  grammar,  such  as 
the  passive  voice,  use  of  cases  with  prepositions,  verbs,  adjectives,  uses  of  tenses 
and  modes  (especially  with  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation.  Credit  will  not  be  granted  in  cases  of  great  deficiency 
in  composition,  regardless  of  the  quantity  read.  The  following  texts  are  among 
those  recommended:  (a)  For  reading,  Baumbach's  Sommermdrchen  and  Wald- 
novellen,  Leander's  Trdumereien,  Zschokke's  Der  zerbrochene  Krug,  Das  Wirtshaus 
zu  Cransac,  Storm's  Immensee,  Heyse's  U Arrdbiata;  (6)  For  composition,  Vos's 
materials  for  German  composition,  Stern's  Geschichten  vom  Rhein,  Geschichten 
von  deutschen  Stddten,  Moscher's  Wilkommen  in  Deutschland,  Mezger  und  Miiller 
Kreuz  und  Quer  durch  Deutsche  Lande. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit.  German  2  or  a  second  unit  of  French 
is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of 
Science  and  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

3.  The  third  unit  calls  for:  (a)  The  reading  of  from  400  to  500  pages  of  good 
modern  prose  stories  and  plays  and  the  ability  to  use  the  language  effectively  as 
a  means  of  oral  and  written  expression.  (6)  Abundant  practice  in  the  writing  of 
compositions.  Among  the  texts  recommended  are  Benedix'  Der  Prozess,  Die 
Hochzeitreise,  Moser's  Der  Bibliothekar,  Wilbrandt's  Jugendliebe,  Manley  and 
Allen's  Four  German  Comedies,  Storm's  Pole  Poppenspdler,  Riehl's  Fluch  der 
Schdnheit,  Sudermann's  Fran  Sorge,  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten,  Ernst's  Flachs- 
mann  als  Erzieher. 

This  unit  is  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and 
of  Science  and  for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Students  who  receive  credit  for  1  unit  of  German  on  admission  will  begin 
with  course  3,  Intermediate  German. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  2  units  will  begin  with  course  4,  Elementary 
German  Composition.  With  the  approval  of  the  instructor  in  each  case  a  student 
may  be  transferred  to  German  5,  Modern  Prose  Readings. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  3  units  will,  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor, 
begin  with  course  11,  Aufsatze  und  Stiliibungen,  the  first  of  the  Senior  College 
courses. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  4  units  will  begin  with  a  Senior  College  course 
in  German  Literature.  However,  any  student  found  deficient  in  German  com- 
position will,  on  recommendation  of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take  German 
11,  which  will  not  yield  college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  fourth  unit 
in  the  secondary  school  included  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  College  major  in 
German  Literature. 

English 

A  maximum  of  4  units  of  entrance  credit  is  given  by  the  University,  and 
less  than  3  units  will  not  be  accepted.  To  satisfy  the  requirements  a  student 
must  have 

A.    In  Composition 

1.  The  ability  to  organize  a  composition  properly  and  to  write  English — 
clear,  grammatical,  and  to  some  extent  effective;  the  ability,  for  example,  to  ex- 
press, in  written  tests  in  the  classroom,  ideas  drawn  from  any  study  which  the 
student  may  be  pursuing. 

B.    In  Literature 

1.  Some  definite  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  Literature  from  the 
time  of  Chaucer. 

2.  The  ability  to  read  intelligently  good  English  poetry  and  prose.  This 
includes  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  meter  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  structure  of  the  novel,  the  essay,  and  the  play. 

It  should  be  noted :  (a)  that  although  a  total  of  not  more  than  450  hours  of 
prepared  work  is  required,  a  part  of  the  work  in  English  should  be  given  in  each 
of  the  four  years  of  the  preparatory  school;  (6)  that  the  division  of  this  work 
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between  literature  and  composition  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
preparatory  school;  (c)  that  no  specific  reading  is  required.  For  the  convenience 
of  teachers,  however,  both  the  "general  list"  and  the  "intensive  list"  of  English 
classics  are  subjoined,  and  it  is  presumed  that  teachers  will  be  governed  largely  by 
these  lists;  (d)  that  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  one  or  more 
units  of  credit  from  students  whose  work  in  English  in  the  Junior  Colleges  is 
found  to  be  seriously  defective;  (e)  that  candidates  whose  credentials  show  work 
in  English  beyond  the  requirements  specified  above  may  be  exempted  from  Junior 
College  course  1. 

GENERAL  LIST 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent  read- 
ing and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  atten- 
tion should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main 
purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading  are 
arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are 
to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  group  I. 

Group  I — Classics  in  Translation  (two  to  be  selected) :  The  Old  Testament, 
comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther; 
the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  xv,  xvi,  xvii; 
the  Iliad,  with  the  omission  if  desired,  of  Books  xi,  xiii,  xiv,  xv,  xvii,  xxi;  Virgil's 
Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of 
recognized  literary  excellence. 

Group  II — Shakspere:  Midsummer-Night's  Dream;  Merchant  of  Venice; 
As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;  Romeo  and  Juliet;  King  John; 
Richard  II;  Richard  III;  Henry  V;  Coriolanus;  Julius  Caesar;  Macbeth; 
Hamlet  (if  not  chosen  for  intensive  study). 

Group  III — Prose  Fiction:  Malory,  Morte  d' Arthur  (about  100  pages); 
Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput 
and  to  Brobdingnag) ;  Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith,  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Frances  Burney  (Madame  d'Arblay),  Evelina;  Scott's  novels,  any  one; 
Jane  Austen's  novels,  any  one;  Maria  Edgeworth,  Castle  Rackrent  or  The  Absentee; 
Dickens'  novels,  any  one;  Thackeray's  novels,  any  one;  George  Eliot's  novels, 
any  one;  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford;  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward  the  Wake; 
Reade,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  Blackmore,  Lorna  Boone;  Hughes,  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days;  Stevenson,  any  one:  Cooper's  novels,  any  one;  Poe, 
Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne,  any  one;  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  various 
standard  writers. 

Group  IV — Essays,  Biography,  etc.:  Addison  and  Steele,  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers,  or  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages); 
Boswell,  selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages) ;  Franklin,  Auto- 
biography; Irving,  selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of 
Goldsmith;  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb,  selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia 
(about  100  pages) ;  Lockhart,  selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages) ; 
Thackeray,  lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humorists; 
Macaulay,  any  one  of  the  following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay;  Trevelyan,  selections 
from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages);  Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or 
Selections  (about  150  pages) ;  Dana,  Two  Years  before  the  Mast;  Lincoln,  Selections, 
including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at 
Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with 
a  brief  memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln;  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau, 
Walden;  Lowell,  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes,  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table;  Stevenson,  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey; 
Huxley,  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses 
on  "Improving  Natural  Knowledge,"  "A  Liberal  Education,"  and  "A  Piece  of 
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Chalk";  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson, 
and  later  writers;  a  collection  of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V — Poetry:  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and 
III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Pal- 
grave's Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B);  Goldsmith,  The 
Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of 
English  and  Scottish  ballads,  as,  for  example,  "Robin  Hood"  ballads,  "The 
Battle  of  Otterburn,"  "King  Estmere,"  "Young  Beichan,"  "Bewick  and  Gra- 
hame,"  "Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  and  a  selection  from  later  ballads;  Coleridge,  The 
Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III 
or  Canto  IV,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  or  Marmion; 
Macaulay,  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada,  Ivry; 
Tennyson,  The  Princess  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  Passing 
of  Arthur;  Browning,  "Cavalier  Tunes,"  "The  Lost  Leader,"  "How  They 
Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  "Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad," 
"Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,"  "Incident  of  the  French  Camp,"  "Herve  Riel," 
"Pheidippides,"  "My  Last  Duchess,"  "Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City," 
"The  Italian  in  England,"  "The  Patriot,"  "De  Gustibus— "  "The  Pied  Piper," 
"Instans  Tyrannus";  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum  and  The  Forsaken  Merman; 
selections  from  American  poetry  with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
and  Whittier. 

LIST   FOR   INTENSIVE  STUDY 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continuation 
of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the 
exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  The 
books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one 
selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I — Drama:  Shakspere;  Julius  Caesar  or  Macbeth  or  Hamlet. 

Group  II — Poetry:  Milton,  U Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus  or 
Lycidas;  Tennyson,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III — Oratory:  Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macau- 
lay's  two  Speeches  on  Copyright,  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper  Union;  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV — Essays:  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns's 
Poems;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson,  Essay  on  Manners. 

Biblical  History  and  Literature 

1.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Kingdom  to  the 
Return  from  the  Exile. — The  following  texts  are  recommended  as  indicating  the 
character  of  the  work  required:  Price,  Syllabus  of  Old  Testament  History,  8th 
edition,  §§  50-80;  Kent,  History  of  the  Hebrew  People,  I,  §§  73-169;  II,§§  1-212. 

2.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of  Burton 
and  Mathews,  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ;  chaps.  2,  3,  20-27  may, 
if  necessary,  be  passed  over  lightly  or  omitted;  or  Kent,  The  Life  and  Teachings 
of  Jesus. 

3.  Old  Testament  Literature. — Gray,  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  Robertson,  The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  will  indicate  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  requirement. 

4.  New  Testament  Literature. — The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of 
Peake,  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

The  unit  consists  of  1,  2,  and  either  3  or  4,  at  the  option  of  the  student. 
1  or  |  unit  credit  is  given  in  this  Department  only  after  examination  at  the 
University. 
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Mathematics 

The  following  statements  of  admission  units  in  Mathematics  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  specifying  topics  to  be  covered  but  not  the  order  or  relations  in  which 
these  topics  are  to  be  studied.  The  University  will  accept  work  in  which  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry  are  treated  simultaneously  as  phases  of  one  subject 
— mathematics — and  will  give  credit  for  any  of  the  following  admission  units 
whose  topics  have  all  been  satisfactorily  covered,  irrespective  of  the  order  in 
which  this  has  been  done,  but  a  full  year's  work  in  mathematics  will  be  required 
for  each  unit  credited. 

la.  Algebra,  first  course,  covering  literal  notation;  the  four  fundamental 
operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions;  factoring;  determination  of 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring;  fractions 
(including  simple  complex  fractions  and  the  elements  of  ratio,  proportion,  and 
variation) ;  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more 
unknowns;  problems  leading  to  linear  equations,  square  root  and  radicals  as 
needed  in  numerical  quadratic  equations;  numerical  quadratic  equations  and 
problems  leading  to  such  equations. 

The  pupils  should  be  required  throughout  the  course  to  solve  numerous 
problems  which  involve  putting  into  equations  data  and  conditions  given  in 
words.  Many  of  these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  practical  life.  The  treatment  should  be  elementary  and  con- 
crete, with  free  use  of  graphic  methods,  but  should  result  in  definite  comprehen- 
sion and  formulation  of  the  algebraic  relations  involved.    1  unit. 

16.  Algebra,  second  course,  including  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  first  course; 
radicals;  exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  the  negative;  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  numbers  and  of  polynomials;  imaginary  and  complex  numbers; 
general  solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  one  unknown,  applied  to  literal 
as  well  as  numerical  coefficients;  theory  of  the  quadratic  equation  with  one 
unknown,  including  the  discriminant  and  the  relation  between  the  roots  and  the 
coefficients;  simple  cases  of  equations  or  systems  of  equations  with  one  or  more 
unknowns  that  can  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations; 

Eroblems  leading  to  quadratic  equations;  ratio,  proportion,  and  variation;  the 
inomial  formula  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

Algebra  lb  should  not  be  given  earlier  than  the  third  school  year.  Work 
of  the  first  course  will  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  second  course.  If 
Algebra  16  is  not  offered  for  admission,  it  becomes  prerequisite  for  further  work 
in  mathematics  in  college. 

All  the  general  directions  concerning  the  first  course  apply  also  to  the  second 
course,  and  in  addition  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter,  while  proceeding  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  making  consider- 
able use  of  graphic  methods  and  illustrations,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
solution  of  single  quadratic  equations  and  of  systems  of  equations  and  in  the  study 
of  variation,  should  also  give  emphasis  to  the  clear  statement  and  formal  demon- 
stration of  general  results.    §  unit. 

2.  Plane  Geometry,  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks,  including  the  general  properties  of  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the 
measurement  of  the  circle.    1  unit. 

3.  Solid  Geometry,  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks  and  including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties 
and  measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  the  regular  solids,  cylinders,  cones,  the 
sphere,  and  the  spherical  triangle.    £  unit. 

Course  3  must  be  given  in  the  third  or  fourth  school  year,  and  will  not  be 
given  credit  if  taken  in  the  same  school  year  with  course  2.  In  both  2  and  3 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  original  demonstration  of  theorems  and  the 
original  solution  of  problems.  Applications  should  be  made  to  geometric  prob- 
lems of  practical  life.  Each  of  these  courses  should  from  time  to  time  treat 
geometric  problems  by  such  algebraic  methods  as  are  familiar  to  the  pupil. 
While  accuracy  of  deductive  reasoning  and  clearness  of  statement  are  of  prime 
importance  in  geometry,  the  path  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
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the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  may  be  followed  readily  and  with  as  much  profit 
in  this  subject  as  in  algebra.  Concrete  and  inductive  approach  to  abstract  and 
deductive  demonstration  will  be  found  valuable  throughout  the  work. 

4.  Advanced  Arithmetic,  including  accounting,  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
allied  topics.  This  must  be  given  as  an  advanced  course  and  should  not  precede 
courses  la  and  2.    £  unit. 

5.  Plane  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
the  elementary  relation  of  the  trigonometric  functions,  the  use  of  logarithms 
with  many  practical  applications.    \  unit. 

Astronomy 

The  requirements  in  Astronomy  call  for  a  good  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
facts  and  principles  of  astronomy,  including  the  more  recent  developments  in 
the  direction  of  spectroscopy  and  photography.    \  unit. 

Physics 

In  order  to  obtain  entrance  credit  in  Physics  the  applicant  must  have  com- 
pleted a  course  in  the  elements  of  physics  which  is  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
150  hours  of  assigned  work.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  assignment 
must  have  been  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  being 
counted  as  one  hour  of  assignment. 

A  notebook  containing  the  record  of  at  least  35  laboratory  experiments 
equivalent  to  those  found  in  the  "University  of  Chicago  Recommended  List  of 
50  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Physics  for  Secondary  Schools"  is  a  part  of  the 
requirement.    1  unit. 

Chemistry 

A  course  in  elementary  Chemistry  as  taught  in  the  better  class  of  high  and 
preparatory  schools,  covering  thirty-five  to  forty  weeks,  four  to  five  days  per 
week,  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory 
work,  will  afford  the  necessary  preparation.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  assignment. 

Remsen's,  Torrey's,  Hessler  and  Smith's,  NewelPs,  Young's,  Linebarger's, 
and  Storer  and  Lindsay's  Elementary  Chemistries  are  suitable  textbooks  for 
preparation.  Smith  &  Hall's  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  (Longmans) 
discusses  fully  the  material  and  methods  approved  by  the  Department.  The 
standard  of  attainment  must  be  to  fit  for  admission  to  the  special  college  course 
in  general  chemistry  (2S)  to  which  this  unit  is  prerequisite.    1  unit. 

Geology 

1.  Elementary  Physiography. — The  requirement  for  credit  in  this  course 
includes:  (a)  a  knowledge  of  the  general  facts  concerning  atmospheric  movements, 
precipitation,  temperature,  etc.,  together  with  the  principles  governing  them; 
(b)  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  sea,  including  the  general  facts  concerning  its 
movements  and  their  causes;  and  (c)  a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth's  features 
and  their  mode  of  origin.    £  unit. 

2.  Advanced  Physiography. — For  this  course  more  detailed  knowledge  will 
be  required  concerning  the  topics  named  above.  In  addition,  the  candidate 
should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  climatology,  the  modern  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  evolution  and  history  of  geographic  features,  and  the  distribution 
of  life  and  its  relations  to  surface  conditions.    \  unit. 

A  unit's  credit  will  be  given  those  who  present  both  1  and  2.  Thorough 
courses  based  on  such  texts  as  those  of  Salisbury  (Physiography,  Briefer  Course), 
Gilbert  and  Brigham,  Dryer  (Lessons  in  Physical  Geography),  or  Davis  meet 
the  requirement  for  1  and  2. 

3.  Geology. — The  requirement!  for  admission  embraces  the  elementary  facts 
of  petrographic,  structural,  dynamic,  and  historic  geology.    Familiarity  with 
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the  modes  of  action  of  geologic  agents  and  clear  views  of  the  progress  and  rela- 
tions of  geological  events  are  essential.  A  thorough  course  based  on  such  a  book 
as  Blackwelder  &  Barrows'  Elements  of  Geology  meets  the  requirement.    §  unit. 

1  and  2,  or  1  and  3,  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit  of  science  recommended 
to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science. 

Geography 

Commercial  Geography. — For  admission  credit,  a  half-year's  high-school  work 
should  be  offered,  based  upon  such  texts  as  Brigham  or  Adams.  This  work 
should  cover  the  general  conditions  of  commerce,  the  chief  commodities  of  com- 
merce, and  the  leading  commercial  countries,  with  emphasis  on  the  United  States. 
\  unit. 

General  Biology 

The  candidate  applying  for  admission  credit  in  General  Biology  will  be 
required :  (a)  To  submit  to  the  Examiner  a  notebook  consisting  of  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  studied  and  statements  of  experiments 
performed  (see  statement  concerning  notebook  under  Physics,  above).  It  is 
recommended  that  studies  of  at  least  fifteen  principal  forms  be  undertaken. 
These  studies  may  be  largely  such  as  do  not  demand  the  use  of  a  compound  micro- 
scope. Attention  should  be  given  chiefly  to  those  organisms  that  can  be  studied 
in  a  living  condition,  (b)  To  demonstrate  in  the  college  laboratory,  under  the 
supervision  of  college  officers,  that  he  possesses  some  power  to  observe  accurately 
and  intelligently.  More  stress  will  be  laid  on  correct  observation  and  on  the 
careful  record  thereof  than  upon  technical  terms,  (c)  To  answer  in  writing  a 
few  general  questions  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  lower  animals  as  well  as 
questions  on  familiar  forms,  such  as  the  perch,  crayfish,  grasshopper,  moss,  fern, 
some  common  type  of  flowering  plant,  etc.    1  unit. 

Zoology 

For  admission  credit  in  Zoology  the  general  character  of  the  work  required 
will  be  the  same  as  that  indicated  under  General  Biology;  but  in  this  case  the 
number  of  animals  studied  should  be  increased  when  1  unit  is  sought. 

It  is  recommended  that  attention  be  equally  divided  between  (a)  natural 
history  and  physiology  and  (b)  structure  and  classification.  However,  work 
with  primary  emphasis  on  any  phase  of  zodlogy  will  be  accepted.  The  sub- 
mission of  a  notebook  is  required  of  all  candidates.    \  or  1  unit. 

Botany 

If  admission  credit  in  Botany  is  sought,  the  preparatory  work  should  consist 
of  the  study  of  types  from  all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including  a 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  ecology,  and 
classification.  In  every  case  laboratory  notebooks  (see  statement  concerning 
notebook  under  Physics,  above)  must  be  submitted  to  the  Examiner  and  a 
written  examination  passed.  >|or  1  unit. 

Note. — A  maximum  of  two  units  of  credit  may  be  obtained  in  General  Biology, 
Zoology,  and  Botany.  Any  one  of  these  three  subjects  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit 
of  science  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science. 

Physiology 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts  given  in  Huxley's 
Textbook  of  Physiology  (revised)  or  Martin's  Human  Body  (briefer  course).  £  unit. 

Drawing  and  Shopwork 

Admission  credit  not  to  exceed  five  units  may  be  given  in  Drawing  and  Shop- 
work,  provided  the  high  school  from  which  the  candidate  comes  accepts  five  units 
in  these  subjects  for  its  diploma.  Each  unit  must  represent  not  less  than  250 
hours  of  work.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  give  an  examination  to  test 
the  applicant's  standard  of  attainment  in  these  subjects. 
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Freehand  drawing. — The  applicant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  To  make  rapid  sketches  from  objects,  which  shall  indicate  the  perspec- 
tive appearance,  the  proportions,  and  the  main  characteristics  of  structure  and 
form. 

2.  To  make  as  records  of  observations  such  drawings  as  would  be  appropriate 
for  illustrations  to  accompany  high-school  studies  in  the  sciences. 

3.  To  sketch  freehand,  from  specifications,  any  simple  geometric  figure. 

4.  To  match  with  water  colors  any  given  color,  and  to  carry  a  flat  wash  of 
color  over  a  given  area. 

Mechanical  drawing. — The  applicant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  From  given  mechanical  drawings  of  a  simple  object  to  make  a  freehand 
drawing  of  the  appearance  of  the  objects  in  perspective. 

2.  From  a  simple  geometric  form  or  constructed  object  to  make  dimen- 
sioned freehand  working  drawings  which  furnish  data  sufficient  for  a  finished 
instrumental  drawing  or  for  the  construction  of  the  object. 

3.  From  specifications  to  make  a  completed  working  drawing  freehand  or 
instrumental  or  a  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  the  object. 

Shopwork. — Subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  the  University 
will  accept  for  admission  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Carpentry  and  wood-turn- 
ing; (2)  Pattern-making,  foundry  work,  and  forging;  (3)  Machine  shopwork; 
and  (4)  Advanced  machine  shopwork. 

Home  Economics  and  Household  Art 

Each  unit  of  admission  credit  must  represent  a  course  covering  at  least  35 
weeks  with  not  less  than  five  hours  per  week,  not  more  than  half  of  the  total 
assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  the  specified  time. 


B.   ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  to  which  they  are  admitted  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  pro- 
viso: In  case  the  character  of  a  student's  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to 
create  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves 
the  right  to  revoke  at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate,  and  to  exact  examina- 
tion in  the  same. 

I.     COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  PREPARATORY  WORK 

Students  who  have  completed  fifteen  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high 
grade,  and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  the  high  school,  the 
accumulation  of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  of 
the  College  Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before 
entering  on  the  advanced  school  work.  Claims  for  advanced  standing,  based 
on  an  excess  of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  are  presented  to  the 
University  Examiner  and  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  major  for  each  half- 
unit  of  excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  B  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of 
C  or  B  —  but  less  than  B,  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  one-half  college 
credit  only.    If  he  falls  below  C  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 
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2.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  paragraph  1. 

II.     COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE  WORK 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  information,  the 
Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own  statement, 
when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the  University 
Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this  statement 
is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing:  (a)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (6)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date  con- 
current with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  be3t-known  institu- 
tions); (c)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (1)  by  subjects  the  credit  in 
the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per  week)  given  to  each, 
(2)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and  (3)  in  general  or  specifi- 
cally the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (d)  the  duration  of  his  attendance. 

2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished,  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  Course  Book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  proposed  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit  so  listed 
is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only  in  case 
the  applicant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University  completes 
six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credits. — A  student  transferring  from  a  standard  college  is 
given  the  same  standing  in  the  Colleges  of  the  University,  provided  that  his 
preparatory  work  was  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  University; 
otherwise  advanced  work  will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies, 
at  the  rate  of  one  major  (five  term-hours,  three  and  one-third  semester-hours) 
for  each  half-unit.  The  maximum  credit  allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit 
obtainable  in  the  same  time  at  the  University,  i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If 
the  baccalaureate  degree  is  sought,  the  total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors, 
three  quarters  of  resident  work  being  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 

4.  Presented  at  outset. — Applicants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions,  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
be  considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  work. — Students  are  not  permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination 
for  work  done  privately  or  by  correspondence  while  in  residence  at  the  University 
unless  written  consent  to  the  arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the 
Dean  and  the  Departmental  Examiner  concerned. 

6.  Examinations. — Any  claim  considered  by  the  Examiner  as  insufficiently 
certified  is  referred  by  him  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner.  An 
official  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  applicant,  who  is  thus 
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authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 
named  thereon.  No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official  cre- 
dential. 

7.  Informal  work. — A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
instructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination 
and  such  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor 
on  the  official  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of 
credit  gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  total  amount  of  non-resident  work  which  may  be  counted  toward  a 
degree. 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work. — It  is  not  possible  to  assign  credit  for 
experience  in  the  practice  of  a  profession,  but  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
corresponding  school  of  the  University  credit  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree 
may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  or  Theology, 
and  for  courses  in  Engineering,  and  in  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts.  (For 
conditions  see  "College  Credit  for  Professional  and  Technical  Work,"  p.  35.) 

9.  Requirements  for  degrees. — (See  p.  36.) 

C.    ADMISSION  AS  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  a  degree,  may  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following  conditions : 

1.  They  shall  present  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work  equiva- 
lent to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (b)  evidence  of  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  in  practical  life. 

2.  Each  applicant  shall  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  English  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

3.  They  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a  definite 
subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been  received. 
In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pursue  successful!}'  the  work 
desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is  sought,  or  of 
an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be  required. 

4.  They  shall  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  chapel  assembly  and  work  in  Physical  Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 
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D.    RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  WITH  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

The  University  desires  to  promote  such  correlation  of  primary,  secondary, 
and  collegiate  work  that  contribution  may  be  made  from  every  point  of  view  to  the 
study  of  educational  problems  of  common  interest,  and  that  the  utmost  economy 
of  educational  effort  may  be  attained.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  University 
attempts  to  arrange  for  systematic  and  intimate  relations  with  preparatory  and 
other  secondary  schools.  The  types  of  relationship  possible  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  institutions.  In  general,  they  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
co-operation. 

I.  The  Accredited  Schools  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  those  secondary 
schools  whose  graduates  presenting  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Colleges  of  the 
University  will  be  admitted  on  certificate.  Such  schools  are:  (1)  schools 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago  after  inspection 
by  official  representatives  of  the  University;  or  (2)  schools  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges;  or  (3)  schools 
approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  or  (4) 
schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

II.  The  Co-operating  Schools  of  the  University  during  any  collegiate  year 
shall  include  all  schools  which  have  been  officially  accepted  into  that  relation  by 
the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  such  acceptance  involving 
the  following  prerequisites: 

1.  The  school  must  be  a  regularly  accredited  school  according  to  the  definition 
of  section  I. 

2.  The  school  (1)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  last  annual  conference  of 
the  University  with  its  co-operating  schools  by  one  or  more  official  delegates; 
or  (2)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  Colleges  or  Graduate  Schools  of  the 
University,  during  the  two  years  preceding,  by  one  or  more  representatives  of 
its  teaching  staff;  or  (3)  shall  have  sent  to  the  University,  during  the  two  years 
preceding,  at  least  one  student  from  its  graduating  classes  who  has  made  a 
creditable  record  in  the  Colleges. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  RELATIONS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
AND  CO-OPERATING  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

1.  Any  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  may  be  admitted  to  the  Colleges  on  presentation  of  proper  credentials. 
See  p.  15  of  this  Circular. 

2.  The  officers  of  a  co-operating  school  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
one  member  of  each  graduating  class  for  an  honor  scholarship  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  scholarship  will  be  granted  to  each 
nominee,  since  the  number  of  available  scholarships  is  always  less  than  the  number 
of  candidates  offered. 
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3.  Each  co-operating  school  may  send  to  the  annual  contest  in  public 
speaking,  occurring  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  one  boy  and  one  girl,  from  the 
Senior  class.  The  successful  contestants  are  awarded  a  scholarship  for  one  year 
in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

4.  Seniors  in  co-operating  schools  may  in  any  number  enter  competitive 
honor  examinations  in  certain  subjects,  the  successful  contestants  being  entitled 
to  a  scholarship  in  the  University  for  one  year.  Inquiries  concerning  these 
scholarships,  or  any  other  matters  involved  in  the  relations  of  students  admitted 
from  co-operating  schools,  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  Examiner, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

5.  The  principal,  superintendent,  and  instructors  in  co-operating  schools  are 
members  of  the  educational  conference  held  annually  at  the  University. 

6.  Members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  co-operating  schools  may  pursue  studies 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  Summer  Quarter  at  one-half  the  usual  tuition 
rates. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  more  complete  co-operation,  representatives 
of  departments  in  co-operating  schools  are  invited  to  visit  the  classrooms  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  invitation  should 
notify  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  and  receive  from  his  office  a  card  of  identification 
and  introduction. 

8.  Relations  between  the  University  and  secondary  schools  are  under  the 
special  consideration  of  a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  secondary-school 
officers  and  members  of  the  University  Faculties  in  equal  numbers. 

9.  Each  co-operating  school  furnishes  annually,  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the 
University,  data  concerning  studies  offered  and  the  teaching  staff,  and  such  addi- 
tional details  regarding  the  school  as  are  called  for  upon  the  blank. 

In  view  of  possible  changes  in  the  administration  of  a  school,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  co-operation  at  any  time  upon  due 
notice  to  the  school. 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  prepared  to  encourage  any  adequately  equipped 
secondary  school  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  cover  the  courses  now  offered  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  college.  Any  high  school  which  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  such  work  can  come  into  contact  with  the  Junior  College 
officers  of  the  University  with  a  view  to  organizing  advanced  courses  in  close 
consultation  with  these  officers.  The  present  tendency  in  larger  centers  to 
develop  public  high  schools  into  junior  colleges  requires  the  closest  co-operation 
between  such  schools  as  are  undertaking  this  kind  of  work  and  colleges.  The 
University  aims  to  develop  this  intimate  co-operation  with  a  view  to  promoting 
wherever  possible  the  enlargement  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum. 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin  while  still  in  the  high  school  the  accumula- 
tion of  college  credits  are  encouraged  to  do  so.  Such  students  will  be  required 
to  maintain  themselves  at  a  high  level  after  they  begin  courses  in  the  University 
itself. 

A  circular  explaining  these  matters  in  detail  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

The  college  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree.  (5)  Contingently  required  in  college,  i.e.,  if  not  presented  on 
admission,  (c)  Elective:  Normally  about  18  majors  in  A.B.,  Ph.B.  (Lit.),  and 
S.B.  curricula.  This  amount  may  be  reduced  because  the  entrance  units  fail 
to  conform  to  advised  grouping  (p.  16). 

A.    THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

I.     GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  The  Junior  Colleges  include  the  first  and  second  years  of  residence.  After 
completing  the  requirements  of  the  Junior  Colleges  and  receiving  the  title  of 
Associate,  students  pass  for  their  third  and  fourth  years  to  the  Senior  Colleges. 

2.  Chapel  assembly. — Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel 
assembly,  men  on  Mondays,  and  women  on  Tuesdays,  at  10:15  a.m.  Attend- 
ance is  required. 

3.  Honorable  mention. — On  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges 
honorable  mention  is  made  of  all  students  whose  records  reach  a  standard  fixed 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior  Colleges  on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  by 
the  University. 

II.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATE'S  TITLE 

During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  Two  majors  of  English  (courses  1  and  3).  English  1  must  be  taken  in  the 
first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  A  "continuation  group"  of  three  consecutive  majors  taken  in  the  first 
year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean,  continues  the  work 
of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a  subject  in  which  he 
took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

3.  Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  following  "distribution  groups"  to  make  his 
total  (high  school + college)  credit  in  each  group  four  majors  ( =  2  units) : 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Education,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  the  His- 
tory of  Art,  Sociology  and  Anthropologj^. 

II.  Language  other  than  English  (all  4  majors  in  one  language):  Depart- 
ments of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  the  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  of  Mathematics. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Geography,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Botany,  Pathology,  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

Limited  Credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses  are  subject  to  the  following 
limitation  of  credit:  (a)  Full  credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken 
among  a  student's  first  18  majors,  and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9. 
(b)  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27,  these  courses  will  be 
credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  the»v  will  not  be 
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credited  at  all,  but  any  course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  on 
payment  of  the  fee,  presumably  as  a  fourth  course. 

The  student  receives  the  title  of  Associate  and  is  admitted  to  the  Senior 
Colleges  when  he  has  (1)  completed  18  majors  of  work  with  at  least  32  grade- 
points,  including  the  fulfilment  of  the  specified  requirements  as  listed  above; 
(2)  fulfilled  any  extra  requirements  imposed  on  account  either  of  excessive  absence 
or  defective  work  in  English;  (3)  fulfilled  the  requirement  in  Physical  Culture 
(6  quarters,  4  half-hours  a  week). 


B.    THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

I.     GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Chapel  assembly. — Students  in  the  Senior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel  assem- 
bly Wednesdays  at  10:15  a.m.    Attendance  is  required. 

2.  Scholarships. — For  scholarships  and  other  aid  to  students,  see  p.  10. 

3.  Honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges. — The  Bachelor's  degree  is  awarded  with 
honors  to  each  student  who  has  grade-points  according  to  the  following  scale: 


Majors  of  credit  received  Average  of  grade-points 
in  the  University  per  major  taken 

a)  36  3| 

b)  last  27  4 

c)  last  18  4£ 

d)  last    9  5 


provided,  in  cases  6),  c),  d),  that  the  average  in  previous  work  is  not  lower  than 
2  grade-points  per  major  taken. 

Honors  in  departments  are  awarded  to  each  student  who  has  at  gradua- 
tion an  average  of  3f  grade-points  per  major  taken  in  the  University,  and  credit 
for  6  majors  of  Senior  College  work  in  a  department  with  an  average  therein 
of  4£  grade-points,  or  9  such  majors  in  related  departments  with  the  same  average, 
provided  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean,  the  9  majors  form  a  coherent  group 
of  studies. 

Special  honors  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  complete  with  distinction 
certain  additional  work  prescribed  by  the  department.  This  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  election  of  a  fourth  course  during  each  of  not  more  than  five 
quarters,  which  shall  not  count  toward  a  degree,  nor  require  an  additional  fee. 

Membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  is  conferred  for  high  scholar- 
ship upon  Senior  College  students  who  have  been  in  residence  for  at  least  six 
quarters,  the  grade  demanded  being  considerably  higher  than  that  required 
for  graduation  with  honors.  Membership  is  determined  by  vote  of  the  chapter, 
no  initiative  being  taken  by  the  student. 

4.  College  credit  for  professional  and  technical  work. — Credit  toward  the 
academic  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Edu- 
cation, Medicine,  or  Divinity,  and  for  courses  in  Engineering  and  in  the  Fine  and 
Industrial  Arts,  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  amount  of  work  which  may 
be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  9  (in  Medi- 
cine, 18)  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses. 
(6)  No  course  may  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects 
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a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to  the  development  of 
technique. 

Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  work  in  the  Divinity  School,  the 
Law  School,  or  the  Medical  Courses  are  enabled  to  shorten  considerably  the 
time  required  to  secure  the  collegiate  and  the  professional  degrees  under  a  plan 
which  counts  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  certain  work  in  the  professional 
schools.  Thus  the  last  year  of  residence  as  an  undergraduate  may  be  used 
entirely  for  professional  work  in  the  Law  or  Divinity  Schools,  and  the  last  two 
years  for  work  in  Medicine,  provided  that  all  college  requirements  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  have  been  satisfied.  The  details  of  these  arrangements  may  be 
learned  by  consulting  the  special  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Professional 
Schools. 

II.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  of  at  least  9  coherent  and  progressive  majors  taken  in 
one  department  or  in  a  group  of  departments  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at 
least  6  majors  selected  from  a  different  department  or  group  of  departments. 
These  sequences  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  The  work  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  Law  School,  the  courses  in  Medicine,  or  the  College  of  Education  may 
be  counted  in  satisfaction  of  either  sequence. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  consists  of  11 
majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University), 
including  entrance  work.    A  secondary  sequence  of  6  majors  is  also  required. 

The  degree  of  Ph.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  has  been 
taken  in  the  departments  of  Division  I  (see  p.  15). 

The  degree  of  S.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  has  been  taken 
in  the  departments  of  Division  II  (see  p.  15). 

Mathematics  may  at  the  option  of  the  student  be  used  as  the  principal 
department  for  the  degree  of  either  Ph.B.  or  S.B. 

No  courses  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  the  requirements  for  the  Associate's  title,  shall 
count  in  making  up  the  principal  and  secondary  sequences,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  sequence  required  for  the  A.B.  degree. 

At  least  121  of  the  36  college  majors  must  be  courses  designated  as  Senior 
College  courses,  or  as  graduate  courses  to  which  undergraduates  are  admitted. 

Not  more  than  15  majors  may  be  taken  in  college  in  one  department. 

Credit  for  ten  quarters  of  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  for  graduation . 

III.     COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  STUDENTS  ADMITTED  WITH  ADVANCED 

STANDING 

1.  A  student  admitted  with  less  credit  than  18  majors  must  fulfil  all  the 
requirements  for  a  degree  except  the  "continuation  group"  (see  p.  16). 

1  Ten  instead  of  12  in  case  of  a  student  who  has  credit  for  4  units  of  preparatory  Latin 
and  3  majors  of  college  Latin;  and  2  majors  in  like  manner  will  be  allowed  from  the  12  for 
a  student  who  is  credited  with  3  units  of  preparatory  Greek  and  3  majors  of  college  Greek 
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2.  A  student  admitted  with  credit  for  18  majors  or  more  may  choose  between 
alternatives  A  and  B,  following: 

A.  He  must  fulfil  the  English  and  Language  requirements  and  devote  at  least 
one-half  of  the  remaining  work  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  to  Senior  College 
courses  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  coherent  and  progressive  sequences. 
This  provision  does  not  modify  the  general  requirement  that  the  student  must 
complete  (a)  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek, 
including  entrance  work,  (6)  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  a  sequence  of  9  majors  in 
one  of  the  departments  of  Division  I  (see  p.  15),  (c)  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  a 
sequence  of  9  majors  in  one  of  the  departments  of  Division  II  (see  p.  15).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  case  these  sequences  have  already  been  completed  elsewhere, 
it  does  not  require  the  student  to  select  his  coherent  and  progressive  work  from 
those  same  departments.    Or — 

B.  If,  during  his  first  quarter  of  residence,  he  presents  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Senior  Colleges  a  rational  scheme  of  courses  to  be  followed  up  to  graduation,  he 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  be  excused  from  all 
courses  specifically  required  in  college.  In  order  to  secure  a  degree  under  this 
plan  he  must  maintain  an  average  of  three  grade-points  per  major  taken. 

4.  In  Physical  Culture  credit  is  allowed  for  advanced  standing  at  the  ratio 
of  one  quarter  for  3  majors.    Further  requirements  must  be  fulfilled  in  residence. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 
A.   ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMISSION 

Two  Graduate  Schools  are  now  organized:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature,  and  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University  will  be  granted: 

1.  To  those  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  Colleges  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

2.  To  those  who  are  graduates  of  other  institutions  of  good  standing,  and  who 
hold  Bachelors'  degrees  substantially  equal  to  those  conferred  by  the  University. 

In  the  case  of  students  not  graduates  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  applica- 
tions for  admission  should  be  accompanied  by  the  Bachelor's  diploma  or  other 
official  evidence  of  graduation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  admission  to  a  Graduate  School  does  not,  in  itself, 
admit  to  candidacy  for  a  higher  degree. 

B.  DEGREES 

I.     THE  MASTERS'  DEGREES 

Two  Masters'  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.:  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,1  and  whose 

1  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  concerned,  may,  on  recom- 
mendation by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he  is  working,  be  enrolled, 
by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  candidate  for  a  Master's 
degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy,  which  must  be  on  the  form 
provided  for  the  purpose,  must  be  filed  with  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  resident  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  These  eight  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be 
selected  according  to  some  rational  plan,  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools  and  the  department  or  departments  concerned  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
previous  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  respective  departments. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  thesis  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at  least 
four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

d)  Five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  (including  one  bound  copy)  must  be 
deposited  in  the  General  Library,  and  receipt  from  the  Library  for  these  copies 
must  be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Records  not  less  than  seven  days  before 
graduation. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.     THE  DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown  first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject, 
and  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects.  This 
degree  is  granted  in  all  departments  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,1  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recommenda- 
tion by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 

»  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  degree 
(Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 
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the  Doctor's  degree.  The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages 
which  contain  important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's 
principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 
This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  appli- 
cation must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  graduate  work,  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted 
course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must  include  one  principal  and  either 
one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary 
subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors.  Candidates  should  arrange  this  work  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  the  major  and  minor 
subjects  are  taken. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for  the 
degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed  thesis  upon  a  subject  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  principal  part  of 
the  candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

c)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take 
work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  university 
will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily  count  for  more  than 
one  and  one-half  years  of  residence  work  in  the  University;  but  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted  after  one  year 
of  residence. 

Note. — In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should 
consult  with  their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before 
application  is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  This  production  must  constitute  an 
actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination.  The  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  in  typewritten 
form  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  head  or  acting  head  of  the  department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is 
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accepted  for  publication  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required 
one  hundred  printed  copies  are  deposited  in  the  General  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General 
Library  with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan).  These 
hundred  copies  must  be  separate  prints,  and  must  contain  no  other  material. 
In  title-page,  cover,  format,  and  stock  they  must  fulfil  the  requirements  men- 
tioned below. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  then  be  followed: 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also  as 
to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis  has 
been  received  and  accepted  for  publication;  or 

b)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Manager  of  the  University, 
Room  1,  Press  Building,  a  legal  financial  guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  Uni- 
versity Press  to  print  the  required  one  hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of 
two  copies  in  half -roan.  This  guaranty  shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring  of  the  degree;  or 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  only 
after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

In  the  title-page  required  for  all  theses  the  official  name  of  the  University 
shall  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  title-page,  and  the  name  of  the  department  to 
which  the  thesis  is  offered  shall  be  designated  in  parentheses  after  the  statement 
that  the  thesis  is  offered  in  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  proper  form  is  as  shown  on  p.  41. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  bound  copies,  the  cover  shall  be  identical  in  con- 
tent with  the  title-page.  A  proof  of  the  title-page  and  cover  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Librarian  before  the  copies  of  the  thesis  are  made. 

In  general,  the  format  of  the  thesis  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following 
specifications: 

The  dimensions  of  the  letter  press  shall  be  4f  X6|,  to  be  printed  on  stock 
the  exterior  dimensions  of  which  shall  be  6f  X9£,  trimmed. 
The  stock  shall  be  27^X39,  75  lb. 

When  the  character  of  the  material  is  such  as  to  require  a  larger  page,  the 
format  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  specifications: 

The  dimensions  of  the  letter  press  shall  be  5|X7f,  to  be  printed  on  stock 
the  exterior  dimensions  of  which  shall  be  8f  XH£,  trimmed. 

The  stock  shall  be  24X36,  70  lb. 

When  the  nature  of  the  subject  makes  it  probable  that  the  circulation  of 
the  thesis  will  be  materially  increased  if  it  is  brought  out  as  a  book,  the  format 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  specifications: 

The  dimensions  of  the  letter  press  shall  be  3|X5|,  to  be  printed  on  stock 
the  exterior  dimensions  of  which  shall  be  5X7f,  trimmed. 

The  stock  shall  be  24X36,  70  lb. 

For  form  see  p.  41. 
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Additional  thesis  regulations: 

a)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  briefer  than  that 
received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for  publi- 
cation. For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an  account  of 
the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may  be  a  single 
chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

b)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  is  accepted  for  publication, 
five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  thesis  are  required  for  deposit  in  the 
library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

c)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  a)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for  the 
same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

d)  Clauses  (a)-(c)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
theses  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbreviation  in 
place  of  the  entire  material. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both 
principal  and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
taken  in  advance,  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department 
or  departments  concerned.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  principal  departments  concerned,  an  appointed 
representative  of  the  secondar}'  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of 
them  if  there  are  two,  or  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who 
may  choose  to  attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the 
Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not 
be  held  in  the  same  quarter  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his 
work,  including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with 
his  Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for 
the  final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. 

C.  FELLOWSHIPS 

1.  The  University  Fellowships. — The  University  appropriates  annually  the 
amount  of  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($21,500)  for  Fellowships 
in  the  Graduate  Schools  and  $2,700  in  the  Divinity  School.  These  Fellowships 
are  awarded  by  the  Trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  the 
nomination  of  particular  departments,  to  graduate  students  who  desire  to  pur- 
sue advanced  work  in  some  special  line.  About  one  hundred  Fellowships, 
ranging  in  individual  value  from  $120,  or  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  to  $520, 
are  assigned  each  year. 
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The  University  asks  of  its  Fellows  a  modicum  of  service,  consisting  of  work 
(a)  as  an  instructor;  (6)  as  an  assistant  in  reading  examination  papers;  (c)  as  an 
assistant  on  a  University  journal;  or  (d)  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  the  departmental 
laboratories,  museums,  or  libraries.  In  no  case  is  a  Fellow  expected  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  the  work  here  indicated  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  his  own 
study. 

Each  Fellow  makes  a  written  report  to  the  Dean  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter.  This  report  outlines  his  work  as  a  student,  and  the  work  assigned  to 
him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  current  quarter,  and  is  indorsed  by 
the  head  of  the  department.  The  report  blanks  may  be  procured  at  the  Infor- 
mation Office. 

2.  Applications  for  Fellowships. — Applications  for  Fellowships  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University,  and  should  be 
in  their  hands  on  or  before  March  1. 

3.  Appointments  to  Fellowships. — 

a)  Date. — The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  is  made  early  in  April.  A 
Fellowship  is  available  for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters,  beginning  with  the 
Summer  Quarter,  following  the  date  of  appointment. 

b)  Attainments  required. — The  candidate  must  have  attained  proficiency  in 
some  department.  In  general,  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment  special 
weight  is  given  to  theses  indicating  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct  original 
investigation. 

4.  Special  Fellowships. — In  addition  to  the  regular  University  Fellowships 
mentioned  above,  there  are  special  Fellowships  offered  by  individuals.  These 
vary  somewhat  in  number  and  amount  from  year  to  year.  At  present  they  are 
as  follows: 

a)  The  Bucknell  Fellowship,  yielding  $400,  offered  by  Mr.  Charles  Miller, 
of  Franklin,  Pa.,  is  open  to  graduates  of  Bucknell  University.  The  appoint- 
ment to  this  Fellowship  is  made  by  the  faculty  of  Bucknell  University. 

6)  The  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mr. 
Berthold  Loewenthal,  of  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  his  son,  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal. 
It  yields  about  $400  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  University. 

c)  The  Gustavus  F.  Swift  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Swift,  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  Gustavus  F.  Swift.  It 
yields  about  $520  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  for 
especial  ability  in  research  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Hatden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy. 

George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Addison  Webster  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Willis  Allen  Parker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Pomona  College 
(Summer,  1916). 

Edward  Gleason  Spaulding,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity (Summer,  1916). 

Henry  Waldgrave  Stuart,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University  (Summer,  1916). 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  INSTRUCTION  IN  THIS 

DEPARTMENT 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Clarence  Edwin  Ayres,  A.M.  Jacob  Robert  Kantor,  Ph.B. 

Esther  Crane,  A.M.  Reginald  Irving  Raymond,  D.B.,  A.M. 

Kia-Lok  Yen,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  give  training  in  the  methods  of 
philosophic  inquiry,  reflection,  and  statement,  and  thus  to  equip  competent 
teachers  and  investigators  in  the  various  branches.  The  Department  aims  to 
train  specialists,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate  general  knowledge. 
Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  select  for  special  attention,  and 
to  make  some  particular  investigation  in,  one  of  the  four  fields  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, History  of  Philosophy,  Aesthetics,  Ethics;  but  this  specialization  presup- 
poses sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  branches,  and  also  of  Psychology,  to  enable 
one  to  direct,  and  if  necessary  to  undertake,  teaching  in  them. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  life,  Philosophy 
has  much  of  value  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  it.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Philosophy  lay  so  close  to  the  various  sciences,  social, 
historical,  and  biological,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  requirements  of  practical 
life,  on  the  other,  as  at  present.  The  organization  of  courses  in  the  Department 
is  intended  to  recognize,  for  example,  the  relation  of  Logic  to  mathematics,  and  to 
the  social  and  natural  sciences,  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  to  literature  and  to 
political  and  economic  history;  of  Ethics  to  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
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sciences,  as  well  as  to  preparation  for  the  ministry,  law,  and  journalism;  and 
of  Aesthetics  to  literature  and  art. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  are  expecting  to  take  Philosophy  as  a 
subsidiary  subject  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  should  see  the  head  of  the 
Department  at  once  after  coming  into  University  residence,  and  arrange  for  this 
work  in  advance.  Nine  majors  are  usually  required  where  Philosophy  is  the 
minor  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  equivalents  of  the  elementary  courses 
in  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic  are  required  as  antecedents.  Work  will  be 
assigned  according  as  the  principal  work  is  in  literary,  scientific,  or  historical 
and  social  lines. 

A  student  presenting  himself  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Philosophy  as  the 
chief  subject  will  be  required  to  have  the  equivalents  of  courses  4-6  in  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  and  at  least  three  courses  in  Psychology;  the  latter  may  be  either 
experimental  or  general,  or  a  suitable  combination  of  the  two.  He  may  further 
specialize,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Aesthetics, 
and  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

In  case  the  antecedent  work  in  elementary  Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics, 
and  the  History  of  Philosophy  does  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  the 
candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  will  be  required  to  take  the  undergraduate  work 
in  these  subjects.  As  a  rule,  students  coming  from  institutions  where  advanced 
work  in  Philosophy  is  not  provided  will  find  it  advantageous  to  do  some  review 
work  here. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  Logic;  2,  Elementary  Ethics;  3,  Introduction  to  Philosophy;  4,  Greek 
Philosophy;  5,  Modern  Philosophy;  6,  Nineteenth-Century  Philosophy;  7, 
Aesthetics;  9,  Greek  Science  and  Philosophy;  40,  Evolution  of  Morality;  44, 
Social  and  Political  Philosophy;  Psychology  1,  13,  36;  Education  4,  Political 
Economy  15, 16,  History  of  Economics;  Political  Science  15,  History  of  Political 
Theory;  Sociology  and  Anthropology  3;  Greek  Language  and  Literature  29,  35, 
37,  Plato;  Physics  25,  History  of  Physical  Science;  Zoology  46,  Organic  Evo- 
lution. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  the  following  courses:  1,  2,  3,  7,  . 
Psychology  1.    The  sequence  may  begin  with  any  one  of  these  except  course  3, 
which  must  be  preceded  by  one  major. 

b)  Three  majors  in  the  History  of  Philosophy:  from  courses  4,  5,  6,  44. 

c)  Three  majors  selected  from  (1)  courses  in  the  Department  open  to  Seniors, 
or  (2)  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the  Dean  from  other  departments 
which  offer  courses  of  cognate  character,  e.g.,  Advanced  Psychology,  History  of 
Education,  History  of  Economic  Theory,  Political  Theory,  Social  Origins,  Social 
Philosophy,  Plato,  Lucretius,  History  of  Physical  Science,  Organic  Evolution. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  a)  above. 

6)  Three  majors  to  be  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the 
Dean  with  reference  to  the  student's  principal  sequence.  The  following  are 
recommended: 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  or  Aesthetics, 
when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Psychology  or  Education. 
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Courses  in  Social  Psychology,  Development  of  Modern  Thought,  Social 
and  Political  Philosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  Psychology  of  Religion,  when 
the  principal  sequence  is  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  History,  and  Sociology. 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Aesthetics,  when  the  principal 
sequence  is  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

Courses  in  Philosophy  of  Nature,  Modern  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Meta- 
physics, when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Science  or  Mathematics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

Students  may  begin  work  in  the  Department  with  1  or  2  of  these  intro- 
ductory courses,  or  with  course  7  (p.  50).  Elementary  Psychology  is  recom- 
mended as  a  preliminary  for  course  2,  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  course  7.  These 
courses  may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have  completed 
nine  majors  (for  course  1)  or  twelve  majors  (for  courses  2  and  3). 

1.  Logic. — In  this  course  the  subject  is  presented  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  method  of  thinking  and  of  scientific  procedure.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Mead. 

2.  Elementary  Ethics. — A  study  of  moral  origins  is  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  moral  consciousness  and  of  certain  present  problems  of  social  morality. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Parker;  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8:15,  Professor 
Tufts;  sec.  b,  10:45,  Professor  Mead;  Winter,  sec.  a,  8:15,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ames;  sec.  b,  9:15,  Professor  Moore;  Spring,  sec.  a,  8:15,  ; 

sec.  b,  . 

3.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — While  the  course  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  further  work  in  philosophy,  the  primary  aim  will  be  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
general  student  who  wishes  to  gain  a  method  and  point  of  view  for  considering  the 
meaning  of  the  world  and  of  human  life.  The  interpretations  offered  by  religion, 
art,  science,  and  philosophy  will  be  related.  The  influence  of  modern  scientific 
method,  and  of  the  concept  of  evolution  upon  present  views  of  nature,  of  conduct, 
and  of  institutions  will  receive  particular  attention.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in 
the  Department,  or  one  in  Psychology.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Tufts. 

3 A.  Outlines  of  Philosophy. — A  critical  survey  of  the  general  character 
of  the  great  philosophical  systems  and  tendencies,  including:  (1)  an  enumeration 
and  analysis  of  the  main  philosophical  problems  both  of  history  and  of  the 
present  time;  (2)  an  examination  of  the  material  postulates  and  of  the  methods 
that  have  been  used  and  are  usable  in  solving  these  problems;  (3)  a  presentation 
of  the  philosophical  systems  that  result,  notably  Idealism,  Phenomenalism, 
Naturalism,  Pragmatism,  and  Neo-Realism;  (4)  an  examination  of  the  relation 
between  these  systems.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Spaulding. 

ii.   courses  in  the  history  of  philosophy 

4.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy. — (1)  A  survey  of  the  history  of  thought,  con- 
sidered in  its  relations  to  the  sciences,  to  literature,  and  to  social  and  political 
conditions;  and  (2)  an  introduction  to  philosophy  through  a  more  careful  study 
of  some  of  the  most  important  systems.  Windelband's  History  of  Philosophy 
with  lectures,  and  readings  from  Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  Graduate  Schools.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Moore. 

5.  Modern  Philosophy. — A  general  survey  of  the  philosophic  develop- 
ment from  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  Kant.  Lectures  on  the  relation  between 
the  philosophical  and  the  political,  religious,  and  scientific  movements,  with 
assigned  readings  of  selections  from  authors  discussed.  For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Mead. 
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6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  thought  of  the 
century  will  be  traced  not  only  in  its  more  formal  philosophic  aspects,  but  also 
as  represented  in  literary  and  scientific  movements.  Romanticism,  Idealism, 
Positivism,  Transcendentalism,  Utilitarianism,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution 
will  be  treated.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Tufts;  Second 
Term,  Professor  Mead;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Ames. 

8.  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Pragmatism,  New  Realism,  Recent  Idealism, 
Bergson.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Moore. 

9.  Greek  Science  and  Philosophy. — The  astronomy,  physics,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  medicine,  and  biology  of  the  ancient  world  will  be  discussed  in  their 


theory  of  the  world  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted  in  relation  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  time.    Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Professor  Mead. 

10.  The  Factors  of  Moral  Behavior. — A  study  of  the  nature  and  ethical 
value  of  authority,  impulse,  and  sympathy,  with  some  consideration  of  the  ethical 
functions  of  history.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Stuart. 

16.  History  of  Scientific  Concepts:  Ancient. — The  topic3  of  this  course  will 
be:  the  earliest  attempted  control  over  nature  by  human  society,  as  indicated  in 
the  magic  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt;  the  rise  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  systems 
of  astronomical  and  geometrical  reckoning;  their  generalization  and  elaboration 
into  the  mathematical  science  of  the  ancient  world;  the  contents  and  functions  of 
scientific  concepts  in  the  thought  of  the  ancient  world.  Mj.  Professor  Mead. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

16.  History  of  Scientific  Concepts:  Modern. — The  topics  of  this  course 
will  be:  the  attitude  of  the  mediaeval  world  toward  nature  as  determined  by  the 
theology  of  the  church,  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  the  validity  of  the  experience 
of  the  individual;  the  conditions  leading  up  to  the  birth  of  the  science  of  dynamics; 
the  new  scientific  technique  and  concepts  for  which  Galileo  was  responsible; 
their  elaboration  during  the  period  ending  with  Newton;  the  character  of  the 
elements  into  which  the  different  modern  sciences  have  analyzed  their  materials, 
and  the  character  of  the  objects  which  they  have  constructed  by  their  hypotheses. 
Mj.  Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

17.  Hume. — A  study  of  the  various  lines  of  thought  and  philosophic  method 
which  are  focused  in  this  central  figure  of  British  philosophy.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  Professor  Mead. 

19,  20,  21.  Rationalism  and  Empiricism. — The  development  of  these  funda- 
mental motifs  will  be  followed  from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  to  the 
present.  The  course  especially  aims  at  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
the  chief  representatives  of  Rationalism  and  Empiricism  and  with  the  relations 
of  these  motives  to  the  contemporaneous  scientific,  religious,  and  political  inter- 
ests. The  first  half  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  pre-Kantian,  the  second  half 
with  the  Kantian  and  post-Kantian,  development.  For  graduate  students. 
Professors  Mead,  Moore,  and  Tufts.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

22,  23.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant. — A  critical  discussion  of  Kant's  Philosophy 
as  a  system,  and  in  its  relations  to  previous  and  subsequent  thought.  The  Cri- 
tique of  Pure  Reason  will  be  studied  in  the  Winter;  The  Critiques  of  Practical 
Reason  and  of  Judgment  in  the  Spring.  2Mjs.  Winter,  10:45,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ames;  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Tufts. 

24.  History  of  Voluntarism. — A  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  will  in  modern 
philosophy.  After  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  Schopenhauer  and  his  influence  upon  Nietzsche.  M.  Second 
Term,  Assistant  Professor  Ames. 

Sanskrit  15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — This  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philo- 
sophic thought  in  India  from  the  Rig  Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the  Sain- 
khya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 


relation  to  the  philosophy 


formulation  into  a  physical 
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Attention  of  students  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  also  called  to  the 
following  courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  history  of  thought: 
Psychology  30-32,  History  of  Psychology;  Political  Economy  10,  13,  History  of 
Political  Economy;  Sociology  72,  Introduction  to  Sociology  74-76,  Evolution 
of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Comparative  Religion  6, 11-17, 
History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Greek  63-65,  Plato,  66-68,  Stoicism 
and  Epicureanism  in  Ancient  Literature  and  Life;  Physics  25,  History  of  Science 
(Physical). 

HI.     COURSES  IN  LOGIC  AND  METAPHYSICS 

Note. — See  also  courses  17,  19-23  above. 

30.  The  Logic  of  Science. — The  formation  of  the  scientific  judgment  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  aspects:  the  problem;  the  gathering  of  th6  data;  the 
formation  of  the  hypothesis;  verification;  and  practice.  Mj.  Professor 
Mead.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

31.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. — The  methods  actually  in  use  in  the 
historical  and  social  sciences  will  be  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  theory  of 
inference.  The  discussion  will  follow  Wundt's  treatment  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Logic,  certain  chapters  in  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar  of  Science,  portions  of 
Jevons'  Principles  of  Science,  and  other  collateral  material.  Mj.  Autumn,  11 :45, 
Professor  Mead. 

32.  The  Logic  of  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. — The  two  problems 
considered  in  this  course  will  be  the  function  of  mathematics  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  implications  of  evolution  as 
scientific  hypothesis.    Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

33A,  B,  Seminar:  Thought  and  Reality. — A  course  in  modern  logical 
metaphysics.  The  development  of  modern  theories  of  the  nature  of  thought  and 
its  function  in  the  world  and  the  connection  of  these  theories  with  political, 
scientific,  and  religious  motifs  will  be  traced.  The  general  divisions  of  the  course 
are:  (1)  Empiricism  and  Rationalism;  (2)  Idealism;  (3)  Intellectualism  and 
Voluntarism;  (4)  Evolutionism  and  Pragmatism;  (5)  Neo-Realism.  The  course 
presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  and  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  logic.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Tu.,  3:30-5:30, 
Professor  Moore. 

34A,  B,  C.  Seminar:  Modern  Logical  Theory. — The  course  will  trace  in  the 
development  of  modern  logical  theory  (1)  the  different  conceptions  of  the  general 
nature  and  function  of  thought  with  (2)  the  corresponding  interpretations  of 
the  logical  functions;  idea,  judgment,  inference;  hypothesis,  induction,  deduction, 
and  verification.  Beginning  with  Lotze  and  Mill  the  course  will  follow  the 
development  to  the  present  time,  showing  the  modifications  of  logical  theory 
made  by  the  conception  of  evolution  and  the  pragmatic  movement.  For  gradu- 
ate students.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  M.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor 
Moore.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

35.  Seminar:  Hegel's  Logic. — This  course  presupposes  a  fundamental  study 
of  Kant,  and  leads  up  to  the  study  of  modern  logical  theory.  Wallace's  transla- 
tion of  Hegel's  Logik  will  be  used.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  enable  the 
student  to  follow  out  as  sympathetically  as  possible  the  structure  of  Hegel's 
thought,  and  to  recognize  the  problems  that  have  appeared  with  Hegel's  con- 
ception of  Logic,  and  the  limitations  of  Hegel's  method  in  dealing  with  them. 
Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Moore. 

38.  The  New  Realism. — An  introduction  to  the  main  problems  presented 
by  this  movement  in  American  philosophy,  with  comparative  references  to 
contemporary  English  Realism.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Stuart. 

39.  Philosophy  and  Science. — A  presentation  of  the  reciprocal  relation 
between  philosophy  and  science.  The  course  will  consist  of  a  critical  and  syste- 
matic study  of  the  foundations  and  influence  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic  and 
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traditional  philosophy,  and  of  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  new  Logic  as  this 
has  been  used  in  the  modern  sciences  and  has  recently  received  formulation. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  philosophical  and  logical  aspects  of  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  and  biology,  and  on  the  relation  of  these  sciences  to  one 
another  and  to  philosophy.  As  occasion  requires  such  topics  as  the  nature  of 
number,  of  continuity  and  discontinuity,  of  space,  motion,  and  change  in  general, 
of  chemico-physical  explanation,  and  of  analysis  in  general,  and  finally,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  nature  of  consciousness,  will  be  considered.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  9:00,  Professor  Spaulding. 

IV.     COURSES  IN  ETHICS  AND  RELIGION 

40.  Evolution  of  Morality. — A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
moral  life  and  of  moral  standards  in  relation  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
conditions,  and  also  to  custom,  law,  and  religion.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
10:45;  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Tufts. 

44.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. — Typical  problems  of  social  organiza- 
tion and  progress  will  be  considered  with  especial  reference  to  the  standpoints  of 
individualism  and  socialism.  The  conceptions  of  freedom,  justice,  rights,  and 
democracy  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  present  economic,  industrial,  and 
legal  conditions.    For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  8: 15,  Professor  Tufts. 

Psychology  13.  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Mead. 

47.  Seminar:  Social  Consciousness. — Two  topics  will  be  discussed:  (a)  the 
relation  of  the  process  of  communication  to  the  structure  of  thought  and  the 
character  of  truth,  (6)  the  relation  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  the  self  to 
the  society  of  selves.  The  aim  of  the  investigation  will  be  to  bring  the  social 
character  of  consciousness  into  relation  with  the  philosophical  problems  of  truth 
and  reality.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Mead. 

48.  Seminar:  Ethical  Theory. — A  critical  and  constructive  treatment  of 
present  problems  of  ethical  theory,  based  on  a  study  of  Sidgwick,  Green,  Moore, 
and  other  recent  authors.  2Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Professor  Tufts.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

60.  Psychology  of  Religion. — A  study  of  the  impulses,  habits,  and  beliefs 
in  religious  experience;  the  place  and  function  of  ceremonials,  sacrifice,  prayer, 
myth;  various  forms  of  personal  and  organized  religion:  conversion,  beliefs, 
institutional  types  and  tendencies.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Ames. 

61.  Metaphysics  of  Religion. — A  survey  of  the  main  concepts  of  the  great 
historical  religions  with  a  view  to  their  origin  and  function;  e.g.,  creation,  provi- 
dence, evil,  sin,  redemption,  spirits,  gods.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Ames. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

62.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — M.  Assistant  Professor  Ames. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

63.  The  Psychology  of  Mysticism. — A  description  and  analysis  of  several 
historical  types  of  mysticism  and  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  recent  social 
and  individual  psychology.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor 
Ames. 

Sociology  and  Anthropology  18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — See  Sociology  18. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Small. 

Attention  of  students  in  Ethics  and  Social  Philosophy  is  also  invited  to  the 
following  courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  laws  of  social  condi- 
tions: Political  Economy  4,  5,  41-46,  Labor  and  Capital;  Sociology  5,  The 
Family,  59,  Industrials,  17,  Conflict  of  Classes,  18,  Ethics  of  Sociology,  and 
Group  III,  Courses  in  Social  Technology. 
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V.     COURSES  IN  AESTHETICS 

7.  Aesthetics. — An  introduction  to  the  history  and  theory  of  Aesthetics. 
The  two  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  field,  viz.,  appreciation,  or  criticism,  and  artistic 
production,  will  be  analyzed,  and  their  leading  categories  studied  with  reference 
both  to  their  psychological  origin  and  to  their  historic  relations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  art.  For  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psy- 
chology.   Mj.  Spring,  8: 15,  Professor  Tufts. 

Attention  of  students  in  Aesthetics  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  other 
departments:  History  of  Art  1-11,  Oriental  Greek,  and  Roman  Art,  24-40, 
Modern  Painting  and  Sculpture;  Greek  54,  Lectures  on  the  Literary  Criticism 
and  Rhetoric  of  the  Ancients,  55,  Seminar,  Literary  Criticism  and  Rhetoric  of  the 
Ancients;  Modern  Language  Departments,  courses  in  literary  criticism  and  the 
drama;  General  Literature,  courses  in  Comparative  Literature  and  the  Theory 
of  Literature;  also  to  the  courses  in  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  Plastic 
Art,  in  the  College  of  Education. 

VI.     RESEARCH  COURSES 

62,  53,  64.  Research  Courses. — Advanced  courses  in  Ethics,  Aesthetics, 
Philosophy  of  Science,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  for  students  prepared  to  under- 
take independent  or  semi-independent  work,  will  be  directed  by  instructors  of 
the  Department. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Rowland  Angell,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology;  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory;  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulties of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Harvey  Carr,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

Joseph  Wanton  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Harry  Dexter  Kitson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  COURSES  IN  THIS 
DEPARTMENT 

George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Education;  Director  of  the  School  of  Education. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Herman  Campbell  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
John  Christian  Peterson,  A.B.  Beardsley  Ruml,  S.B. 

RUTLEDGE  T.  WlLTBANK,  Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  the  Department  are  planned  with  three  purposes  in  view: 
(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  undergraduate  students  who  desire  an  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  principles  of  Psychology  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
larger  social  and  scientific  interests  of  modern  life;  (2)  to  afford  adequate  dis- 
cipline for  students  who  wish  to  employ  Psychology  as  a  basis  for  higher  work 
in  philosophy,  education,  the  biological  and  social  sciences;  (3)  to  furnish  a  sound 
and  symmetrical  training  for  teachers,  investigators,  and  specialists  in  the  various 
branches  of  psychological  science. 

The  fellowships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  are  intended  for  persons 
who  give  promise  of  distinction  in  research  work. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Psychology  are  advised  in  all  cases 
to  have  the  equivalents  of  courses  2-5  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  When 
the  principal  work  falls  within  the  lines  of  Experimental  Psychology  or  Com* 
parative  Psychology,  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  the  equivalents  of  the 
elementary  courses  in  Neurology  and  either  Physiology  or  Zoology. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  expect  to  make  Psychology  a  secondary 
subject  for  any  of  the  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  Depart* 
ment  immediately  after  entering  upon  residence.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  previous  training  of  the  candidates.  From  six 
to  nine  majors  are  commonly  necessary. 
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SEQUENCES 

1,  Introductory  Psychology;  2,  3,  4,  Experimental  Psychology;  5,  Demon- 
stration Course;  7,  Abnormal  Psychology;  8,  Psychology  of  Business;  10, 
Comparative  Psychology;  19,  Psychology  of  Religion;  36,  Advanced  Systematic 
Psychology.  From  other  departments,  Anatomy  16,  Neurology;  Physiology  14, 
Physiology  of  Nervous  System;  Education  62,  Educational  Psychology;  64, 
Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects;  65,  Psychology  of  High-School 
Subjects;  Sociology  3,  Social  Origins;  Philosophy  2,  Ethics;  5,  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy;  6,  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  7,  Aesthetics;  13,  Social 
Psychology. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES1 

a)  Psychology  1. 

b)  Anatomy  16. 

Students  interested  in  Biology  may  add  Physiology  14  and  drop  either  e)  or  g) 
below. 

c)  Psychology  5.  For  this  may  be  substituted,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean,  courses  2,  3,  or  4. 

d)  7. 

e)  19. 
/)  13. 

g)  One  major  or  two  from  Education  62,  64,  65,  Sociology  3.  If  two  majors 
are  chosen,  the  requirement  under  i)  is  canceled. 

h)  10. 

i)  Psychology  36. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Philosophy:  courses  1,  5  (or  with 
consent  of  Dean  2,  3,  or  4),  7,  13,  19,  36. 

b)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Education:  courses  1,  Anatomy  16, 
Psychology  5  (or  with  consent  of  Dean  2,  3,  or  4),  7,  10,  36,  or  Sociology  3. 

c)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Historical  or  Social  Science: 
courses  1,  5  (or  with  consent  of  Dean  2,  3,  or  4),  7,  13  (or  36),  Philosophy  2,  5 
(or  6). 

d)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  any  one  of  the  language  depart- 
ments, the  same  as  the  preceding  except  that  for  Philosophy  5  is  to  be  substi- 
tuted Philosophy  7. 

e)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Science  and  especially  in  Biology : 
courses  1,  5  (or  with  the  consent  of  Dean  2,  3,  or  4),  7,  10,  Anatomy  16, 
Sociology  3. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  two  buildings  of  its  own:  one  at 
5728  Ellis  Avenue,  and  the  other  at  5704  Ellis  Avenue.  The  former  contains 
recitation  rooms,  libraries,  and  research  rooms  for  graduate  students.  The  latter 
is  devoted  entirely  to  animal  psychology. 

The  facilities  for  work  in  animal  psychology  are  peculiarly  good,  and  the 
equipment  for  such  work,  already  among  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere,  is  being 

1  Course  1  must  precede  all  other  courses  and  should  be  taken  during  the  second 
year  of  residence.  The  course  in  Systematic  Psychology  (36)  should  be  taken  during 
the  final  year  of  residence,  otherwise  the  order  of  courses  as  announced,  although  advised, 
is  not  prescribed. 
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rapidly  enlarged.  The  collection  of  general  apparatus  ranks  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  country  and  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  thorough  train- 
ing in  accepted  methods  of  research  and  to  supply  the  necessary  means  for  inves- 
tigation. New  apparatus  required  for  research  is  promptly  furnished.  The 
results  of  all  approved  investigations  appear  either  in  the  Psychological  Review 
publications  or  in  other  journals  of  repute. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.    INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

1.  Introductory  Psychology. — Repeated  every  quarter.  Mj.  every  Quarter. 
Summer,  9 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Carr,  Assistant  Professor  Hayes,  and 
Dr.  Kitson.  Autumn,  3  sections:  9:15,  10:45,  1:30;  Winter,  9:15;  Spring, 
9:15. 

Note. — This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  Department  and 
may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have  completed  nine  majors  of  work. 

2,  3, 4.  Experimental  Psychology  Training  Course. — This  course  is  designed 
to  afford  students  preUminary  training  for  independent  research  and  for  teaching 
this  branch.  It  is  distinctly  a  laboratory  course.  Students  specializing  in 
psychology  are  advised  to  take  this  course  immediately  after  the  completion  of 
course  1.  The  course  may  be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  any  of  the  three  quar- 
ters. The  work  is,  however,  closely  connected,  and  the  Department  strongly 
recommends  adherence  to  the  regular  sequence,  as  indicated  in  the  course  num- 
bers. 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Lectures,  2:30-3:30;  laboratory 
work,  2:30-4:30,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

Note. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  occur  on  different  days. 
Course  2:  Will  be  given  to  the  study  of  visual  sensations,  introduced  by 
a  general  presentation  of  psychological  methods,  and  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
operations  of  the  nervous  system.  Autumn. 

Course  3:  Will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  auditory,  cutaneous,  kinaesthetic, 
gustatory,  and  olfactory  sensations.  Winter. 

Course  4-  Will  consider  the  application  of  experimental  methods  to  the 
study  of  the  more  complex  processes  of  consciousness.  Spring. 

Note. — These  three  courses  are  given  in  rotation  in  successive  summers,  so  that  the 
year's  work  may  be  obtained  by  students  who  are  in  residence  only  in  the  summer. 

6.  Outlines  of  Experimental  Psychology  (demonstration  course). — This 
course  is  intended  to  give  students  a  general  introductory  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  and  results  of  experimental  psychology.  Lectures,  class  demon- 
strations, assigned  readings,  with  opportunity  for  individual  experimental  work. 
Should  not  be  taken  by  students  expecting  to  elect  courses  2-4.  Prerequisite: 
course  1.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Hayes. 

7.  Abnormal  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  variants  of  normal  consciousness 
involved  in  hysteria,  multiple  personality,  dreams,  hypnotism,  mediumistic 
phenomena,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  their  bearing  on  normal  mental 
processes.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Hayes. 

8.  Psychology  of  Business  Procedure. — A  study  of  the  applications  of  psy- 
chology to  advertising,  salesmanship,  vocational  efficiency,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  1,  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Kitson. 

n.     COMPARATIVE,  SOCIAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  GENETIC  COURSES 

10.  Experimental  Comparative  Psychology. — Work  in  the  laboratory,  and 
conferences.  The  larger  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
behavior  of  the  higher  vertebrate  organisms.  Senior  College  and  graduate 
students.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Open  after  consultation  with  instructor.  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 
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10A.  Comparative  Psychology. — This  course  covers  more  briefly  the  ground 
traversed  in  course  10,  but  without  laboratory  work.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

12.  Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — See  Sociology  31.  Mj.  Professor 
Thomas. 

13.  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Mead;  M.  Summer, 
Dr.  Faris. 

14.  Psychology  of  Divergent  Types. — See  Sociology  32.  Mj.  Professor 
Thomas. 

19.  Psychology  of  Religion. — A  study  of  the  typical  phases  of  religious 
consciousness.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Ames. 

19A.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 

Professor  Ames. 

iii.  advanced  experimental  courses 

20,  21,  22.  Experimental  Psychology  (advanced  course). — This  course  is 
primarily  intended  for  purposes  of  investigation.  Selected  problems  will  be 
assigned  to  individual  students.  It  may,  however,  be  employed  for  securing 
technical  drill  in  advanced  methods  either  within  the  field  of  qualitative  or 
quantitative  experimentation  upon  human  consciousness,  or  within  that  of 
animal  psychology.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Angell 
and  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

23.  Psychophysic  Methods. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  more 
familiar  forms  of  procedure  for  quantitative  study  of  the  psychical  processes  will 
be  discussed  and  illustrated.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Experimental  Psychology. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

24.  Visual  Space  Perception  (advanced  course). — Consists  of  lectures, 
reading,  and  laboratory  work.  For  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  courses 
1,  2,  3,  and  4.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

IV.     ADVANCED  THEORETICAL  COURSES 

30.  History  of  British  Psychology. — A  critical  and  expository  examination 
of  the  more  important  writers.  Mj.  Professor  Angell.  [Not  given  in  1916- 
17.] 

31.  History  of  German  Psychology. — The  principal  German  psychologists 
since  Leibnitz  will  be  discussed  and  criticized.  Ability  to  read  German  is 
extremely  desirable  for  students  who  intend  to  take  this  course.  Mj.  Professor 
Angell.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

32.  American  and  French  Psychologists. — Selected  works  of  representative 
writers  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  the  securing  of  information  con- 
cerning the  origins  and  national  traits  of  French  and  American  psychology. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Professor  Angell.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

33.  Advanced  Psychology. — A  critical  and  constructive  discussion  of  the 
psychology  of  the  thought  processes.  For  graduate  students.  Admission  only 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Angell. 

34.  Psychology  of  Volition. — Modern  analyses  of  volition.  For  graduate 
students.  Admission  only  after  conference  with  the  instructor.  Mj.  Winter, 
9:15,  Professor  Angell. 

35.  Psychology  of  Feeling. — Continuation  of  course  34,  but  with  special 
subject,  Feeling.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Professor  Angell. 

36.  Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. — A  critical  and  constructive  presenta- 
tion of  systematic  general  psychology.  Prerequisite:  24  majors,  including  3 
majors  in  Psychology.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Angell. 

39.  Journal  Club. — Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Credit  will  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  work  performed.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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V.     COURSES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Education  62.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology. — For  undergraduate 
students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor 
Judd;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

Education  64.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Sub- 
jects.— For  advanced  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman; 
Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

Education  65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects. — For  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

Education  71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education. — 
For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  and  Mr.  Gonnelly;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 
Freeman. 

Education  73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children. — 

For  graduate  students.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Stevens. 

Education  74.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children 
(continued). — For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Stevens. 

Education  80B.  Psychology  of  Reading. — For  graduate  students.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term.    Mr.  C.  T.  Gray. 

Education  81.  The  Psychology  of  Learning. — For  graduate  and  Senior 
College  students,  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Swift. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education; 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education;  Professor  of 

Education. 

Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School; 

Lecturer  in  Secondary  Education. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Art  Education. 

Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education. 
Herman  Campbell  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  School  Administration. 
Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
C.  Truman  Gray,  A.M.,  Research  Instructor  in  Education. 
William  Scott  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Education. 
Harold  Ordway  Rugg,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Education. 
Joseph  Francis  Gonnelly,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Education. 

Edwin  Lee  Holton,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Education,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  (Summer,  1916). 

Charles  S.  Meek,  A.B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Antonio,  Texas  (Sum- 
mer, 1916). 

Edgar  James  Swift,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Washington  University 
(Summer,  1916). 

George  H.  Whitcher,  S.B.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
New  Hampshire  (Summer,  1916). 


The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  types 
of  students : 

First,  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  educational  courses  in  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  may  here  specialize  and  carry  on  research  work 
leading  to  the  Doctor's  degree. 

Second,  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  practical  work  along  the  lines  of 
school  supervision  and  administration  may  secure  through  these  courses  training 
in  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  of  educational  problems  which  will 
prepare  them  to  take  up  their  practical  situations  and  formulate  their  reports  in 
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Adam  Raymond  Gilliland,  A.M. 
Peyton  Jacob,  A.M. 


Julius  Oppenheimer,  Ph.B.,  S.B. 
Willis  Lemon  Uhl,  A.B. 
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the  light  of  the  best  current  practices.  Administrative  officers  are  thus  trained 
to  organize  schools  in  a  scientific  way. 

Third,  students  who  have  specialized  in  other  departments,  such  as  history, 
mathematics,  science,  etc.,  and  are  intending  to  use  training  in  these  special 
departments  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools  or  higher  institu- 
tions, may  secure  in  general  courses  in  education  that  acquaintance  with  school 
organization  and  school  problems  which  will  aid  them  in  formulating  the  material 
in  their  specialties. 

The  Graduate  Department  of  Education  is  equipped  with  laboratory  facili- 
ties of  a  special  type  to  carry  on  investigations  in  experimental  education  and  in 
psychopathology.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  special  laboratory  has  been  set  aside 
and  connections  have  been  established  with  various  organizations  in  the  city 
which  supply  to  this  laboratory  enough  clinical  material  to  give  students  practical 
experience. 

In  addition  to  these  special  laboratories  the  Department  of  Education  is  in 
a  position  to  utilize  the  laboratory  schools  of  the  School  of  Education  for  purposes 
of  tests,  experimentation,  and  observation.  The  laboratory  schools  include  a 
kindergarten,  primary  school,  and  secondary  school  of  sufficient  size  and 
variety  of  courses  and  organization  to  give  opportunity  for  complete  observation 
of  schoolwork.  In  addition  the  undergraduate  department  is  conducted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contribute  to  the  training  of  students  who  are  to  teach  either  in  normal 
schools  or  in  college  departments  of  education.  The  undergraduate  department 
thus  constitutes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  graduate  department  an  additional 
laboratory  for  educational  research. 

The  records  of  the  University  are  also  accessible  at  all  times  to  students  who 
are  carrying  on  investigations  with  regard  to  scholarship  in  different  institutions. 

Students  may  not  enter  upon  graduate  work  in  education  unless  they  have 
completed  introductory  courses  of  an  undergraduate  grade.  Three  such  intro- 
ductory courses  will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  this 
Department.  If  these  courses  have  not  been  taken  in  the  undergraduate  course 
of  the  candidate,  additional  majors  to  cover  the  deficiency  will  be  required  for 
the  degree. 

Fellowships  are  available  in  the  Department,  but  in  general  these  can  be 
awarded  only  to  candidates  who  have  completed  one  year  of  graduate  work. 
Scholarships  are  available  for  candidates  of  high  grade  who  are  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree.  The  advanced  degrees  conferred  in  the  Department  are  the 
Master's  degree  and  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  theses  required  for 
these  degrees  may  be  historical,  statistical,  or  experimental,  but  in  general 
a  requirement  will  be  imposed  for  both  Masters'  and  Doctors'  degrees  that  these 
theses  represent  ability  to  carry  on  independent  research  work.  Candidates  for 
the  Master's  degree  should  secure  from  the  office  of  the  Department  mimeo- 
graphed directions  concerning  the  preparation  of  Masters'  essays  in  this  Depart- 
ment. 

For  a  complete  statement  concerning  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
School  of  Education  the  reader  should  secure  the  annual  Announcement  of  that 
division  of  the  University,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  numbers  inserted  in  black  type  after  the  names  of  the  courses  indicate 
roughly  the  degree  of  difficulty  or  advancement  of  the  course.    (1)  indicates  an 
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elementary  course;  (2)  indicates  an  intermediate  course  which  should  be  preceded 
by  at  least  one  course  in  education  or  psychology;  (3)  indicates  an  advanced  or 
specialized  course. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — A  course  of  lectures,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions introducing  the  students  to  the  general  problems  of  education,  and  to 
the  sources  of  information  and  methods  that  lead  to  a  scientific  study  of  them. 
The  best  course  with  which  to  begin  work  in  the  Department.  Required  of  all 
students  in  the  College  of  Education.  Sections  limited  to  40.  Mj.  Autumn, 
sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Professor  Judd,  Mr.  Gonnelly;  Winter,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Dr.  Rugg, 
Mr.  Gonnelly;  Spring,  sec.  a,  sec.  6,  Professor  Judd,  Dr.  Rugg. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

3A.  History  of  Modern  Education  (2). — A  survey  of  education  during  the 
Middle  Ages  will  first  be  made  as  an  introduction  to  the  modern  period.  The 
following  topics  will  then  be  discussed  and  studied :  the  religious,  social,  industrial, 
and  commercial  conditions  leading  to  the  vernacular  schools;  the  beginning  ana 
growth  of  state  control  of  elementary  education;  education  as  affected  by  the 
Reformation  and  Renaissance;  the  social  and  economic  forces  influencing  the 
early  curriculum  and  practice  of  the  schools;  the  development  of  vernacular  lit- 
erature and  natural  sciences  upon  elementary  education;  the  causes  underlying 
change  of  content  and  method  of  education  during  the  modern  period,  together 
with  a  historical  study  of  schoolroom  conditions  and  practice;  elementary 
schools  of  today,  with  a  discussion  of  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  are 
affecting  their  curriculum,  practice,  and  method.  For  Senior  College  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Swift. 

4.  History  of  Modern  Education  (2). — A  course  of  readings  and  discussions 
which  set  forth  briefly  the  social  and  educational  conditions  in  Europe  from 
1100  to  1700,  and  in  greater  detail  the  revolutionary  developments  that  have  taken 
place  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  in  American  secondary* 
school  and  elementary-school  systems  and  practices.  Some  of  the  social  forces 
noted  are  separate  nationalities,  vernacular  literatures,  natural  sciences,  and 
democracy.  The  changes  in  the  secondary  school  in  response  to  social  needs  and 
demands  will  be  emphasized.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Mr.  Gonnelly. 

4A.  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education  (2). — A  brief  review  of 
mediaeval  social  life  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  made,  and  a  brief 
survey  of  the  development  of  vernacular  schools  in  mediaeval  cities.  The 
following  topics  are  then  studied:  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  the 
development  of  school  systems  and  practices;  the  development  of  modern  social 
forces,  including  nationalities,  vernacular  literatures,  natural  sciences,  and 
democracy;  the  consequent  and  gradual  secularization  of  social  life  and  educa- 
tion; the  revolutionary  developments  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  public 
elementary-school  systems  and  elementary-school  practices.  For  graduate 
and  Senior  College  students.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Gonnelly. 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  American  Education  (2). — A  brief 
review  of  European  social  and  educational  conditions  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  particularly  in  England  and  Holland,  is  made  in  order  to  secure 
a  background  for  the  study  of  American  colonial  conditions.  The  following 
topics  are  then  studied:  the  transplanting  of  European  educational  institutions 
and  practices  and  their  modification  to  meet  colonial  needs;  comparisons  of 
general  social  conditions  in  the  several  colonies  and  the  resulting  contrasts  in 
educational  development;  the  development  of  a  few  typical  and  contrasting 
state  systems;  the  influence  of  the  development  of  the  factory  system  and  the 
growth  of  large  cities  during  the  nineteenth  century.  For  graduate  and  Senior 
College  students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Gonnelly. 
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16.  Research  Problems  in  the  History  of  American  Education  (3). — This 
course  takes  up  intensively  special  topics  in  the  history  of  American  education, 
and  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  training  in  research  and  thesis  work. 
For  graduate  students  only,  on  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Limited  to 
15.  Lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

17.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  I  (3). — A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
more  important  topics  relating  to  the  origin  and  development  of  American  educa- 
tional institutions  to  1800.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  original  investigation,  and 
training  is  given  in  methods  of  research  preparatory  to  thesis  work.  Lectures, 
reports,  and  criticisms.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Jernegan. 

18.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  II  (3). — A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  American  education  since  1800,  continuing  course  17,  and  emphasizing 
especially  state  systems  of  public  education,  with  a  consideration  of  the  economic, 
social,  religious,  and  political  factors  which  influenced  their  origin  and  develop- 
ment. Lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

SOCIAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE!  ASPECTS 

30.  Educational  Administration:  Introductory  Survey  (2). — This  course  aims 
to  present  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  educational  administration.  It  will 
include  discussion  of  such  topics  as:  (1)  Review  of  certain  developing  tendencies 
favoring  progress  in  educational  administration.  (2)  The  state's  participation 
in  education;  types  of  schools;  units  and  principles  of  control;  principles  by 
which  American  school  systems  may  be  measured;  boards  of  education;  the 
superintendency;  a  survey  of  the  fiscal  aspects  of  education;  the  preparation, 
certification,  training  during  service,  and  tenure  of  teachers;  the  school  plant. 
(3)  The  administration  of  instruction:  supervision  and  the  inspection  of  schools; 
rating  of  teachers  and  measurement  of  teaching  efficiency;  newer  administrative 
principles  of  school  curriculums;  classification  and  promotion  systems;  extra 
school  activities  and  relations.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Rugg. 

31A.  School  Administration :  General  Survey  (2). — This  course  is  intended 
for  supervisory  officers.  It  will  summarize  on  the  basis  of  practical  experience 
such  general  problems  as  the  organization  of  the  community  around  the  school 
as  a  center;  the  adoption  of  industrial  situations  in  real  life  to  school  train- 
ing; the  selection  of  teachers;  their  promotion  and  assignment  to  service; 
studies  in  acceleration,  retardation,  and  elimination;  school  expenditures;  and 
standard  tests  of  efficiency.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Meek. 

32.  Educational  Administration:  Financial  Aspects  (3). — This  course  aims 
to  cover  a  detailed  study  of  the  development  and  present  status  of  school  finance: 
(1)  The  support  of  schools,  national,  state,  and  local;  methods  of  raising  school 
funds  and  bases  for  their  apportionment;  fiscal  position  of  education  in  American 
cities;  city  school  funds  and  expenditures;  the  present  status  of  distribution  of 
school  moneys.  (2)  School  costs:  an  analytical  and  comparative  study  of 
general  school  costs;  total  costs;  general  and  special  per  capita  costs;  curricu- 
lum costs;  teaching  costs;  salary  schedules;  pension  systems  and  teachers' 
retirement  allowances;  comparative  costs  in  American  cities  and  towns. 
(3)  School  accounting:  increasing  costs  of  education  and  newer  movements 
toward  the  development  of  school  accounting;  financial  policies  of  the  schools; 
budgets;  estimates;  statements,  reports,  etc.;  critical  examination  of  actual 
and  proposed  record  forms  for  use  in  school  accounting.  For  graduate  students. 
Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Rugg. 

34.  Educational  Administration:  Instructional  Aspects  (3). — This  course 
treats  administrative  and  supervisory  problems  that  relate  to  the  work  of  the 
class-rooms:  courses  of  study;  textbooks,  supplies,  and  other  material  con- 
ditions; pupils — classification,  grading,  promotion,  retardation,  elimination, 
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care  of  special  types  of  children,  etc.;  teachers — training,  certification,  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  training  during  service,  tenure,  supervision,  etc.  The  point 
of  view  is  that  of  principal  and  superintendent  in  their  control  of  instruction.  A 
second  major  (35)  is  given  by  way  of  covering  the  entire  field.  For  graduate 
students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Bobbitt. 

35.  Educational  Administration:  Supervisory  and  General  Aspects  (3). — 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  one  and  relates  to  all  of  the  over- 
head labors  and  the  non-instructional  aspects  of  the  school  organization :  school 
board,  superintendent,  special  supervisors,  principals,  business  manager,  material 
supplies  and  equipment,  buildings,  janitors  and  engineers,  educational  finance 
and  accounting,  school  and  community,  marginal  and  auxiliary  activities.  For 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 

36.  High-School  Administration  (3). — This  course  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  of  high-school  administration,  including  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  statistical  studies  as  tests  of  effi- 
ciency; the  making  of  curricula  and  of  programs;  the  reorganization  of  the 
material  of  secondary  education;  social  organization;  moral  instruction  and 
training.  The  material  of  the  course  is  definitely  related  to  actual  school  condi- 
tions, particularly  in  the  University  High  School.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Winter,  Principal  Johnson. 

37 A.  Administration  of  Secondary  Education  (2). — This  course  is  open  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  administering  high  schools  and  upper  grades  of  ele- 
mentary schools.  It  deals  with  the  problems  of  organizing  the  curriculum, 
articulating  the  high  school  with  other  institutions,  organizing  student  activities, 
and  the  training  of  teachers.  Admission  is  restricted  to  those  who  have  taken 
6  majors  in  Education.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Professor  Judd. 

37.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (2). — A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
fundamental  conception  of  the  secondary  school  and  its  differentiation  from  the 
other  types  of  institutions.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  threefold  function 
of  the  school:  training  for  work,  for  civic  and  other  social  relations,  and  for 
leisure.  The  grounds  upon  which  vocational  studies  and  exercises  in  secondary 
schools  are  to  be  justified  will  be  examined.  The  organization,  equipment,  and 
administration  of  the  school  in  its  intellectual,  civic,  and  moral  aspects  will  be 
given  consideration,  involving  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  curriculum 
and  the  relation  of  religious  training  to  the  work  of  the  secular  school.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Butler. 

39 A.  High-School  Organization  with  Respect  to  the  Practical  Arts  (2). — 
This  course  will  discuss  the  introduction  of  practical  courses  into  the  high-school 
curriculum.  The  arrangement  of  courses  for  schools  of  different  sizes  will  be 
discussed,  and  the  correlation  of  the  practical  courses  to  the  academic  courses 
will  be  taken  up  in  detail.  The  problems  of  equipment  and  organization  of  classes 
will  also  be  dealt  with.  The  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  are  admin- 
istratively in  charge  of  the  organization  of  secondary-school  courses.  For 
Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor 
Whitcher. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (2). — The  course  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  a 
study  of  the  schools  of  Germany.  It  will  trace  the  historical  development  of 
the  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  an  expression  of  the 
religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  have  dominated  the  people,  with 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public  education  of  ecclesiasticism, 
humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism.  For  purposes  of  comparison  some  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  schools  of  England  and  France,  and  to  present  tendencies 
in  reorganization  of  education  in  the  Orient.  For  graduate  students;  open  also 
to  Senior  College  students  with  two  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Butler. 
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45.  Organization  of  Courses  for  Teachers  (3). — This  course  is  intended 
for  normal  teachers,  supervisors,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  reviewing 
critically  the  organization  of  training  courses  for  teachers.  It  will  deal  with 
the  sequences  of  courses  commonly  prescribed  in  normal  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions which  train  teachers,  will  make  a  comparative  study  of  practices  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  will  aim  to  develop  the  principles  on  which  normal 
courses  should  be  arranged.    For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor 

JUDD. 

46.  Curriculum  (2). — This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  public- 
school  curriculum  as  related  to  social  conditions  and  social  needs.  It  gives 
detailed  attention  to  the  increasingly  insistent  demands  for  courses  that  will 
definitely  meet  the  needs  of  vocation,  health,  civic  life,  family  life,  social  inter- 
course, moral  conduct,  and  leisure  occupations.  The  present  rapid  transforma- 
tion of  traditional  studies  is  considered  in  relation  to  these  definite  social  demands. 
Actual  instances  are  discussed  of  what  appears  to  be  the  most  advanced  experi- 
mentation in  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  community  needs.  The 
course  applies  to  the  work  of  grammar  grades  and  high  school.  For  graduate 
and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 

47.  Curriculum  (continued)  (3). — The  preceding  course  deals  with  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum  in  its  general  outlines  and  attempts  to  develop 
supervisory  perspective.  The  present  course  attempts  to  fill  in  details,  based 
upon  a  study  of  (1)  actual  courses  of  study  in  progressive  school  systems;  (2)  the 
pedagogical  suggestions  of  educational  leaders;  (3)  the  organization  of  subjects 
as  found  in  successful  textbooks;  and  (4)  social  analyses  of  community  needs. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 

52A.  School  Surveys  (3). — This  is  primarily  a  general  course  in  city  school 
administration.  Various  reports  of  surveys  will  be  read  and  analyzed  by  way 
of  discovering  the  administrative  features  that  seem  to  the  survey  specialists  in 
most  urgent  need  of  attention.  In  connection  with  each  of  these  features, 
the  various  recommendations  of  the  specialists  will  be  compared  and  considered. 
For  graduate  students.  Limited  to  20.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate 
Professor  Bobbitt. 

65.  Rural  Education  (2). — A  survey  of  the  social  and  economic  needs  of 
rural  communities;  present  status  of  rural  schools;  adaptation  of  the  schools 
to  meet  the  social  and  economic  needs;  units  of  organization  and  administration 
of  rural  schools,  district,  township,  county,  and  state;  consolidation;  curricula 
for  the  rural  elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  schools;  the  development  of 
agricultural  education;  practical  schools  of  agriculture  in  France;  people's  high 
schools  of  Denmark;  extension  service.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Professor  Holton. 

56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (2). — This  is  a  course  of 
lectures  and  readings  dealing  with  the  educational  values  of  drawing,  construc- 
tive work,  and  design,  and  the  place  of  these  subjects  in  a  general  scheme  of 
education.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  organization  of  these  subjects  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools.  It  is  planned  for  students  of  education,  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  of  constructive  work. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools  (2). — This  course  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  history  and  status  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States; 
pertinent  lessons  to  be  learned  from  foreign  systems;  attitude  of  organized 
labor:  relation  to  manual  training;  attitude  of  employers  of  labor;  legislation; 
experiment  by  private  philanthropic  institutions,  industrial  corporations,  and 
public  schools;  articulation  with  the  present  school  system;  vocational  guidance. 
For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Leavitt. 

68.  Prevocational  Education  (2). — This  is  a  research  course  in  which  will  be 
discussed  the  purpose,  organization,  and  course  of  study  of  prevocational  schools 
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and  classes.  The  class  will  work  out,  in  some  detail,  appropriate  courses  in 
history,  English,  mathematics,  science,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  shopwork 
and  drawing.  The  purpose,  content,  and  method  of  each  will  be  discussed. 
Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  economic  phases  of  history,  including 
the  selection  and  organization  of  suitable  material,  the  outlining  and  elabora- 
tion of  lesson  plans,  the  use  of  texts  and  reference  books,  and  the  methods 
of  presentation.  Genuine  contributions  will  be  required  for  each  student. 
Prerequisite:  at  least  §  major  of  Education  57.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term  (Mj.  by  special 
arrangement  with  instructor);  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

59.  Vocational  Guidance  (2). — The  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  recent 
rapid  development  of  the  various  organizations,  within  and  outside  of  the  schools, 
for  securing  a  more  rational  adjustment  between  education  and  early  vocational 
experiences.  Such  topics  as  guidance,  placement,  employment  supervision, 
vocational  analysis,  cumulative  school  records,  vocational  guidance  surveys,  and 
vocation  bureaus  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  relation 
of  industrial  education  to  vocational  guidance.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

60A.  The  Pedagogy  of  the  Practical  Arts  (2). — This  course  will  take  up  in 
detail  a  discussion  of  the  equipment  and  organization  of  courses  in  the  practical 
and  commercial  arts.  Attention  will  be  given  to  agriculture,  manual  training 
and  mechanical  arts,  domestic  arts,  textile  arts,  and  commercial  arts.  Under 
each  topic  there  will  be  discussion  of  the  major  divisions  of  the  subject,  the 
equipment  needed  for  instruction,  and  the  kinds  of  projects  which  can  be  taken 
up.  Reference  will  also  be  made  to  textbooks  which  can  be  used  in  these  courses, 
and  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  types  of  work  which  will  meet  the  needs 
of  pupils  of  different  ages  and  different  surroundings.  For  Senior  College  stu- 
dents.   M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Whitcher. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND   EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION 

62.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology  (1). — This  course  gives  a  general 
introduction  to  the  study  of  mental  development  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  educa- 
tion. It  treats  of  the  instinctive  responses  of  the  child  and  of  the  mental  char- 
acteristics of  the  child  at  various  ages  as  the  basis  for  a  more  detailed  study  of 
the  various  forms  of  learning  through  which  the  child  passes  in  his  schoolwork. 
The  general  principles  of  the  various  kinds  of  learning  are  discussed  in  some 
detail,  such  as  sensorimotor  learning,  memorizing,  perceptual  learning,  and 
reasoning.  Applications  are  made  to  the  practical  problems  of  the  schoolroom. 
Limited  to  50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor 
Judd;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

64.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects  (2). — 
A  discussion  in  some  detail  of  the  forms  of  learning  involved  in  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  the  elementary  curriculum.  This  discussion  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  a  fairly  complete  survey  of  the  different  sorts  of  human  learning,  and  of 
psychology  on  its  functional  and  intellectual  side.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in 
Psychology.  For  advanced  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Freeman;  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

66.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (2). — A  review  of  the  literature  on 
the  adolescent  period.  Special  discussion  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
algebra,  geometry,  language  studies,  high-school  English,  history,  science,  and 
manual  training.  The  course  is  designed  for  high-school  teachers  and  principals. 
For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Education 
and  1  major  in  Psychology.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
Professor  Judd. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — In 
the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  course  the  members  of  the  class  will  perform  a  series 
of  experiments  designed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  chief  methods  and  results  of 
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experimentation  in  this  field  and  to  prepare  for  advanced  work  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. These  experiments  include  an  investigation  of  various  types  of  learning, 
an  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  certain  school  subjects,  together 
with  the  study  of  practical  tests  of  attainment  in  the  school  subjects  and  the 
performance  of  various  sensory  and  mental  tests.  In  the  last  four  weeks  each 
member  of  the  class  will  carry  forward  an  individual  problem.  Reports  of  the 
results  obtained  by  each  individual  will  be  made  and  comparative  reports  of 
the  results  from  the  class  as  a  whole  will  be  compiled  on  each  experiment.  For 
graduate  students.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  Assist- 
ant Professor  Freeman  and  Mr.  Gonnelly;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — This 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  theory  and 
practice  in  the  statistical  treatment  of  educational  material.  Data  secured 
in  concrete  problems  of  school  administration  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  practical 
work  of  using  statistical  measures.  In  the  theoretical  treatment  stress  will 
be  laid  on  proper  applications  and  limitations  of  the  various  methods.  This 
course  is  so  organized  that  the  first  half  may  be  taken  as  a  minor  during  the 
First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  and  the  second  half  may  be  taken  as  a  minor 
during  the  Second  Term  of  another  Summer  Quarter  or  of  the  Winter  Quarter. 
For  graduate  students.  Limited  to  30.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj. 
Winter,  Dr.  Rugg. 

72A.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems:  Briefer 
Course  (3). — This  course  covers  the  more  important  phases  of  statistical  methods 
in  less  detail  than  course  72.  For  graduate  students.  Limited  to  30.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Dr.  Rugg. 

73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (3). — A 
discussion  of  school  cases,  with  some  opportunity  for  observation  and  examina- 
tion. The  lectures  deal  with  the  causes,  frequency,  methods  of  examination, 
diagnosis,  and  provisions  for  training  in  school.  For  graduate  students.  DM. 
Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

74.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (continued) 
(3). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  73.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

75.  Research  Problems  in  Mental  Deficiency  (3). — The  course  is  an  experi- 
mental study  of  certain  topics  in  mental  deficiency,  such  as  the  classification  and 
analysis  of  types  of  mental  deficiency;  incidence  of  various  causes  of  mental 
deficiency;  standardization  of  tests  for  mental  deficiency;  correlation  of  results 
of  tests  for  mental  deficiency;  the  study  of  sociological  and  economic  factors  in 
mental  deficiency.  Prerequisite:  courses  73  and  74.  For  graduate  students. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Stevens.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

76.  Experimental  Education:  Survey  of  Results  (3). — In  this  course  the 
same  outline  of  topics  is  followed  as  in  the  laboratory  course  in  experimental 
education  (course  71).  The  periodical  and  monograph  literature  in  which  the 
technique  and  results  of  experiments  are  reported  is  critically  reviewed.  Lectures 
and  readings.  For  graduate  students  and  advanced  undergraduates.  Pre- 
requisite: course  71  or  Experimental  Psychology.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term; 
Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

77.  Educational  Measurements  (2). — In  this  course  an  intensive  study 
will  be  made  of  the  recent  measuring  movement  in  education.  It  will  include 
a  study  of  such  topics  as:  units  and  standards  in  measuring  specific  educational 
product — (1)  a  brief  historical  perspective  of  the  measuring  movement ;  (2)  funda- 
mental principles  and  issues  underlying  the  demand  for  standards;  (3)  attempts 
to  standardize  the  content  of  the  course  of  study — the  recent  movement  to  deter- 
mine scientifically  the  minimum  content  for  the  elementary  curriculum;  stand- 
ard content  for  certain  secondary  subjects;  (4)  an  organization  of  the  principal 
tests  which  have  been  designed  to  measure  the  outcomes  of  specific  studies  in  (a) 
elementary  curriculum:   handwriting,  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  drawing, 
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English  composition;  (b)  high^school  curriculum:  studies  aiming  at  standards 
in  mathematics,  German,  English,  etc.;  (5)  a  critical  discussion  of  the  validity 
of  the  tests  and  the  determination  of  sound  principles  of  design  and  method 
of  construction;  (6)  the  correlation  of  various  attempts  to  work  out  standard  tests; 
(7)  the  use  of  standard  tests  to  the  administrator;  to  the  teacher  in  the  improve- 
ment of  classroom  efficiency;  to  school  surveyors.  For  graduate  and  Senior 
College  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Rugg. 

78.  Elementary-School  Tests  and  Experimental  Investigations  (2). — 
The  more  significant  experimental  investigations  in  such  subjects  as  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  will  be  critically  discussed  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining their  value  and  significance  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching  and  supervision. 
The  various  standard  tests  for  different  elementary-school  subjects  will  be  simi- 
larly treated.  For  graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prerequisite :  Edu- 
cation 71  or  one  major  in  Experimental  Psychology.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gray. 

80B.  Psychology  of  Reading  (3). — This  course  will  deal  primarily  with  the 
experimental  problems  which  have  been  developed  in  this  field.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  work  will  take  the  form  of  laboratory  exercises.  In  this  work 
tests  of  reading  ability,  as  well  as  perception  and  motorotests,  will  be  given. 
There  will  also  be  lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  <  For  graduate  students. 
Limited  to  15.  Register  only  after  consulting  the  instructor.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mr.  C.  T.  Gray. 

81.  The  Psychology  of  Learning  (2). — A  discussion  and  interpretation  of  the 
investigations  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  learning.  The  following  topics 
will  be  studied  and  discussed:  associative  learning  and  the  growth  of  habits; 
the  rate  of  progress  in  learning;  interferences  with  progress;  learning  in  relation 
to  memory;  factors  of  improvement;  methods  of  increasing  the  amount  and 
rate  of  improvement;  measurement  of  efficiency;  effect  of  use  and  disuse  in  the 
learning  process;  transfer  of  training  and  mental  discipline;  experimental  results 
and  discussion  of  practice  curves;  application  of  these  results  to  learning  in  the 
schoolroom.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Professor  Swift. 

83.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (3). — Students  qualified  by  previous 
training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  and  statistical  investigation. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected  to  individual  criticism. 
Elaborate  reports  will  be  required  from  members  of  the  class.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  restricted  to  candidates  for  Master's  degree  at  Summer  Convoca- 
tion.   Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

86.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — Factors  determining 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter.  The  routine  phases  of  school- 
keeping.  Methods  of  learning  involved  in  various  school  subjects;  corresponding 
methods  of  teaching.  How  to  secure  interest  and  attention,  provide  for  indi- 
vidual differences,  and  organize  supervised  study.  The  use  of  textbook  and 
conversational  methods.  Planning  and  testing  of  teaching.  Observation  in 
the  elementary  school.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Sections 
limited  to  20.  Should  be  preceded  by  one  course  in  education  or  psychology 
if  possible.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Parker;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Mr.  V/.  S.  Gray;  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gray;  Spring,  Professor 
Parker. 

86B.  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (1). — This  course  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  elementary-school  teachers  and  will  deal  with  such  problems  as 
mechanics  of  the  classroom,  the  organization  of  recitations,  co-operation  with  the 
home,  elements  of  a  proper  system  of  merits,  standards  of  organization  of  the 
curriculum,  economy  of  time,  and  the  elimination  of  useless  material.  For 
Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Meek. 
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87.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — Same  as  course  86,  with 
special  reference  to  teaching  in  high  schools.  For  Senior  College  students. 
Sections  limited  to  20.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  Professor  Parker;  sec.  o,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gray;  Winter,  sec.  a,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gray;  sec.  b,  Mr.  Gonnelly;  Spring, 
sec.  a,  Professor  Parker;  sec.  b,  Mr.  Gonnelly. 

89.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching  (3). — Observation  and  discussion 
of  lessons  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Problems  of  critic  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  normal  schools  and  city  systems.  The  literature  of  educational 
methods.  Organization  of  critic  teaching  and  teachers'  meetings.  Elements  of 
criticism.  For  graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  3 
majors  in  Education.  Sections  limited  to  20.  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gray. 

89A.  The  Literature  of  Educational  Methods  (3). — A  critical  discussion  of 
textbooks  on  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  their  use  in  normal- 
school  classes,  reading  circles,  and  teachers'  meetings.  Texts  by  Thorndike, 
Bagley,  McMurry,  Charters,  Dewey,  and  Strayer  will  be  examined  and  a  limited 
number  of  topics  discussed  intensively,  taking  the  treatment  in  the  texts  as  a 
point  of  departure.  Bibliographies  and  syllabi  for  method  discussions  will  be 
prepared  by  the  students.  For  graduate  students.  Limited  to  30.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  Professor  Parker. 

90.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course  (3). — Factors 
determining  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter.  The  routine 
phases  of  school-keeping.  Methods  of  learning  involved  in  various  school 
subjects;  corresponding  methods  of  teaching.  How  to  secure  interest  and 
attention,  provide  for  individual  differences,  and  organize  supervised  study. 
The  use  of  textbook  and  conversational  methods.  Planning  and  testing  of 
teaching.  For  graduate  students.  Limited  to  40.  Sec.  a,  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker;  sec.  b,  M.  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gray. 

91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
(3). — School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new 
basis;  Pestalozzian  methods  in  object-teaching,  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.,  as  the  basis  of  nineteenth-century  practice;  Herbartian  methods  in  history 
and  literature;  Froebelian  methods  in  motor  expression  and  social  participation. 
Reports  by  students  on  the  history  of  methods  in  special  subjects.  For  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades  (2). — ■ 
Prerequisite:  Education  1,  Education  86,  and  at  least  one  special-methods 
course.  Mr.  W.  S.  Gray's  signature  necessary  for  registration.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring. 

96.  Practice  Supervision  in  the  Elementary  School  (2). — Prerequisite:  2 
majors  in  the  Department  of  Education,  including,  preferably,  Education  89. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gray's  signature  necessary  for  registration.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring. 

97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School  (2). — Prerequisite:  Education  1, 
Education  87,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gray's  signature  necessary  for  registration.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
The  work  of  the  Department  is  intended  to  provide,  by  symmetrically 
arranged  courses  of  instruction,  a  training  in  various  branches  of  economics. 
The  chief  aims  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give  the  power  to  think  in  the  subject, 
to  teach  methods  of  work,  to  foster  a  judicial  spirit,  to  cultivate  an  attitude  of 
scholarly  independence,  and  to  train  men  to  become  useful  citizens. 

Undergraduate  students  who  take  their  principal  sequence  in  Political 
Economy  should  choose  the  social  science  sequence  as  their  secondary  sequence.1 
The  principal  sequence  is  to  be  made  up  of  (a)  the  elementary  courses  1  and  2 
if  these  courses  have  not  been  taken  in  the  social  science  sequence,  (6)  not  fewer 
than  three  majors  from  the  group  of  intermediate  courses,  and  (c)  not  fewer 
than  three  majors  from  the  group  of  advanced  courses. 

SEQUENCES 

Elementary  Courses:  1,  2,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  which  are  required 
for  admission  to  all  other  courses  in  the  Department.  Intermediate  courses: 
3,  Money  and  Credit;  4,  Introduction  to  Labor  Problems;  5,  Business  Organiza- 
tions; 6,  Introductory  Accounting;  7,  Economic  History  of  the  United  States; 
8,  Public  Finance;  9,  Introduction  to  Statistics;  10,  Elements  of  Law.  Advanced 
courses:  12,  Value;  13,  14,  Distribution  of  Wealth;  15,  16,  History  of  Political 
Economy;  20,  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics;  21,  Statistical 
Theory  and  Method;  24,  Vital  Statistics;  30,  Advanced  Course  in  Money; 
31,  Banking;  33,  Banking  Practice;  34,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exchange; 
41,  Socialism;  44,  45,  Trade  Unionism;  46,  Labor  Research;  50,  Railroad  Organi- 
zation; 55,  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts;  56,  Corporation  Finance;  57, 
Problems  in  Trusts  and  Corporations. 

The  following  limited  courses  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, through  which  School  admission  must  be  secured,  may  be  counted  for 
sequence  purposes  in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy: 

58,  Investments;  60,  Intermediate  Accounting;  61,  Advanced  Accounting; 
62,  Cost  Accounting;  63,  Auditing;  65,  The  Mathematics  of  Investment;  66, 
Insurance;  70,  71,  Industrial  Organization;  74,  Commercial  Organization, 
Domestic  Trade;  75,  Commercial  Organization,  Foreign  Trade;  77,  78,  Business 
Law;  79,  Latin- American  Trade. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Standard  sequence:  Courses  1  and  2,  if  not  taken  in  the  social  science 
sequence;  not  fewer  than  three  "intermediate  courses"  (3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10); 
not  fewer  than  three  advanced  courses,  i.e.,  such  as  require  one  or  more  of  the 
preceding.  The  remainder  of  the  sequence  may  be  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  Dean  and  departmental  representative.  Advanced  courses  from  other 
departments  may  be  used. 

b)  For  students  intending  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  Department:  Courses 
1  and  2,  if  not  taken  in  the  social  science  sequence;  not  fewer  than  five  "inter- 
mediate courses"  (see  a  above).  The  rest  of  the  nine  majors  may  be  chosen 
in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  departmental  representative.  Advanced 
courses  from  other  departments  may  be  used. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  The  Department  advises  the  social  science  sequence  for  students  who  wish 
to  take  a  principal  sequence  in  Political  Economy. 

i  The  social  science  sequence  comprises  the  following  courses,  History  1,  2,  3  being 

Prerequisites :  Political  Economy  1.  2;  Political  Science  1;  Psychology  1;  Social 
•rigins  or  Introductory  Sociology;  Logic  or  Ethics. 
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b)  If  the  social  science  sequence  is  not  chosen,  the  following  is  recommended: 
Courses  1  and  2;  not  fewer  than  two  intermediate  courses  (see  Principal  Sequence 
a  above);  not  fewer  than  two  advanced  courses,  selected  by  the  Dean  and 
departmental  representative  in  conference  with  the  student. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  may  not  offer  the  elementary  courses  for 
graduate  credit.  Intermediate  courses  confer  half-credit  for  purposes  of  higher 
degrees.  In  the  first  quarter  of  his  candidacy  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees, 
in  case  Political  Economy  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  in  allied  subjects. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  Departmental 
Examiner,  on  or  before  the  opening  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence,  a  complete 
statement  of  the  work  they  intend  to  offer.  The  Examiner  will  submit  this 
schedule  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  principal 
subject,  should  offer  as  a  foundation  the  subjects  covered  by  courses  9,  12,  13,  14, 
15,  and  16;  and  the  remaining  subjects,  together  with  the  research  work,  should 
be  early  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  Department.  The  major 
work  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time  usually  required  for  the  doctorate.  The 
nine  majors  required  of  those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  subject 
should  include  a  study  of  Economic  Theory. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

1,  2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy. — General  introduction  to  the  study  oi 
Political  Economy. 

Courses  1  and  2  together  are  designed  to  give  the  students  an  acquaintance 
with  the  working  principles  of  modern  Political  Economy.  The  general  drill  in 
the  principles  cannot  be  completed  in  one  quarter,  and  the  Department  does  not 
wish  students  to  elect  course  1  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  in  course  2. 
Descriptive  and  practical  subjects  are  introduced  as  the  principles  are  discussed, 
and  the  field  is  only  half  covered  in  course  1.    Prerequisite:  6  majors. 

Course  1. — Mj.  Summer,  1  section;  Autumn,  5  sections;  Winter,  2  sec- 
tions; Spring,  2  sections. 

Course  2. — Mj.  Summer,  1  section;  Winter,  4  sections;  Spring,  2  sections. 
Professor  Marshall,  Associate  Professors  Wright,  Field,  and  Clark; 
Assistant  Professors  Moulton  and  Stewart. 

ii.    intermediate  courses 

Political  Economy  1  and  2  are  prerequisite  for  all  intermediate  courses. 
Intermediate  courses  confer  but  half-credit  as  graduate  courses  except  in  the 
case  of  course  10,  for  which  a  full  major's  credit  will  be  allowed. 

3.  Money  and  Credit. — This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for 
the  advanced  courses  in  Money  and  in  Banking,  and  as  such  it  is  mainly  descrip- 
tive and  historical.  The  descriptive  material  is  presented  first,  and  the  historical 
study  is  then  made  to  bear  directly  upon  the  development  of  present  forms  of 
organization.  The  monetary  system  of  the  United  States  is  treated  in  detail, 
except  in  relation  to  prices,  and  the  systems  of  the  principal  commercial  countries 
of  the  world  are  outlined.  The  organization  of  banking  and  credit  in  the  United 
States  is  studied  with  care,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  principles  of  bank- 
ing operations  and  accounts.  The  salient  points  of  foreign  banking  systems 
are  presented.  The  course  does  not  take  up  problems  of  banking  legislation 
or  of  reorganization  of  our  banking  and  credit.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30;  Autumn, 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 

4.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. — A  general 
survey — analytical,  causal,  and  historical — of  the  main  forces  and  factors  which 
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ive  rise  to  modern  labor  conditions  and  problems,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
e  taken  into  consideration  in  the  attempted  solution  of  specific  labor  prob- 
lems. The  study  deals  mainly  with  the  nature  of  industrial  and  social  groups, 
with  group  viewpoints,  and  with  the  fundamental  economic  and  legal  institutions 
in  their  relations  to  and  their  effects  upon  labor.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Hoxie. 

5.  Business  Organization.— A  general  survey — historical,  descriptive,  and 
analytical — of  the  modern  organization  of  industry.  The  course  is  designed  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  advanced  courses  in  the  business  field.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Professor  Marshall. 

6.  Introductory  Accounting. — This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  a  general 
introduction  to  the  work  in  accounting.  It  seeks  first  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  theory  and  nature  of  accounts,  the  principles  being  presented  through 
the  actual  transactions  of  bookkeeping.  The  student  is  then  introduced  to  the 
more  general  features  of  accounting  for  retail  businesses,  wholesale  businesses, 
partnerships,  and  corporations.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Mr.  English;  Autumn, 
1:30  and  2:30,  Mr.  Dunne. 

7.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  is  intended  to  give 
the  student  who  cannot  devote  more  time  to  the  subject  a  general  survey  and 
also  to  furnish  a  background  for  those  who  take  special  courses  in  the  general 
field.  It  aims  to  show  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  economic  forces  have 
determined  the  history  of  the  country,  to  point  out  how  the  actual  operation  of 
economic  principles  is  illustrated  by  this  history,  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  our 
present-day  problems.  Among  the  topics  to  be  taken  up  are:  a  brief  survey  of 
colonial  industry,  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Revolution,  early  commerce  and 
manufacturing,  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  West,  the  public-land  sys- 
tem, internal  improvements  and  the  growth  of  transportation  facilities,  economic 
aspects  of  slavery  and  the  Negro  problem,  immigration,  the  merchant  marine. 
Industrial  changes  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  such  as  have  had  important  influence 
on  America,  will  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Wright;  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

8.  Public  Finance. — The  topics  treated  include  public  expenditures, 
budgetary  legislation,  the  management  of  public  domains  and  of  government 
industries,  taxation,  and  public  debts.  About  one-half  of  the  time  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  taxation.  The  application  of  the  principles  involved  in  public  finances 
is  shown  by  illustrative  material  drawn  from  reports  of  administrative  bodies, 
from  court  decisions,  and  from  other  public  documents.  Attention  is  confined 
chiefly  to  American  practice,  but  British  and  Prussian  experience  is  referred  to  in 
considering  the  income  tax.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Millis;  Winter, 
Mr.  . 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  students 
without  previous  training  in  statistics  a  general  familiarity  with  elementary 
statistical  methods.  The  topics  studied  include  the  sources  and  collection  of 
statistical  data,  census  and  registration  methods,  accuracy  and  approximation, 
the  several  forms  of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  index  numbers,  and  the 
graphic  and  tabular  presentation  of  results.  So  far  as  possible  the  principles  which 
are  formulated  are  applied,  in  laboratory  practice,  to  actual  economic  and  social 
problems.  In  all  cases  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  critical  discrimi- 
nation in  dealing  with  data,  methods,  and  the  interpretation  of  results.  Mj .  Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Field  and  Mr.  Canning. 

Political  Science  10.  Elements  of  Law. — Outline  of  legal  relations;  history 
and  theory  of  sources  of  law;  the  system  of  common  law.  Identical  with  Political 
Science  10.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Freund. 

hi.    advanced  courses 

GROUP  I.     THEORY  AND  METHOD 

12.  Value. — A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  fundamental  theory. 
Disputed  issues  which  hinge  on  value  theory.  Divisions  of  value  theory  and 
the  assumptions  proper  to  each.    The  readings  include  standard  works  in  theory, 
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critical  writings,  and  descriptive  material  bearing  on  the  validity  of  the  assump- 
tions made.  Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Stewart;  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

13,  14.  Distribution  of  Wealth. — The  more  abstruse  questions  of  distribution 
will  be  considered.  No  student,  therefore,  can  undertake  the  work  of  this  course 
with  profit  who  has  not  already  become  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles. 
Students  are  asked  to  attempt,  in  a  constructive  thesis,  the  determination  of  the 
principles  regulating  wages,  interest,  rent.  The  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be 
as  follows:  the  wages  fund  and  other  theories  of  wages,  the  interest  problem, 
managers'  profits,  and  allied  topics.  The  discussion  will  be  based  upon  selected 
passages  of  important  writers.  Students  will  also  be  expected  to  discuss  recent 
important  contributions  to  these  subjects  in  current  books  or  journals.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  1,  2,  12.  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  11:45,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Stewart. 

15,  16.  History  of  Political  Economy. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis  and 
development  of  economic  concepts,  methods,  principles,  and  policies;  in  short,  of 
the  development  of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  scientific  and 
practical  doctrine.  Attention  is  given  throughout  to  the  determining  factors  of 
economic  thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  general  political  and 
social  philosophy.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so  far  as  possible  of 
primary  sources.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  12.  2Mjs.  Summer,  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

17A.  Advanced  Theory  I. — Economic  theory  as  conditioned  by  social- 
economic  institutions;  institutions  of  property,  contract,  inheritance,  bequest, 
and  other  forms  of  public  economic  activity;  corporate  organization  and  forms  of 
economic  co-operation  intermediate  between  public  action  and  private  enterprise; 
their  mutual  relations  with  economic  theory  and  the  common  dependence  of 
both  on  technique  of  production.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  hours  to  be 
arranged,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

17B.  Advanced  Theory  II. — Theory  of  railroad  charges  and  the  significance 
for  general  theory  of  some  of  the  principles  involved;  fixed,  general,  or  joint 
outlays;  nature,  forms,  and  limits  of  increasing  returns;  competition  and 
monopoly;  discrimination  and  standards  of  reasonableness;  the  level  of  charges 
and  valuation.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Associate 
Professor  Clark. 

20.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. — A  study  of  the 
interrelation  between  economic  conditions  and  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the 
population.  Past  opinions  and  policies  in  regard  to  population  are  utilized  as  a 
historical  background  for  the  investigation  of  such  present-day  phenomena  as 
the  reaction  of  the  standard  of  living  upon  the  birth-rate,  the  eugenics  move- 
ment, and  the  concentration  of  population  in  great  cities.  The  consent  of  the 
instructor  is  required  for  admission  to  the  course.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30;  Spring, 
hours  to  be  arranged,  Associate  Professor  Field. 

21.  Statistical  Theory  and  Method. — A  second  course  in  the  principles  of 
statistics,  involving  simple  applications  of  modern  correlation  methods.  Open  to 
persons  who  have  taken  course  9,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  those 
who  have  had  equivalent  training.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  ability  to  read  French  and  German  are  prerequisite.  Mj.  Spring,  hours  to 
be  arranged,  Associate  Professor  Field. 

24.  Vital  Statistics.— A  study  of  the  movement  of  population,  especially  as 
it  is  occasioned  by  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  of  scientific  statistical 
methods  of  collecting,  analyzing,  presenting,  and  interpreting  the  appropriate 
data.  The  general  principles  developed  will  be  applied  in  investigation  of  special 
topics  and  in  criticism  of  statistical  materials  and  results.  Reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  is  expected  of  students  who  elect  the  course.  Prerequisite : 
course  9.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Field.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  other  departments: 

Philosophy  10.  Development  of  Thought  in  the  Modern  Period. 

Philosophy  31.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Philosophy  44.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Psychology  13.  Social  Psychology. 

Political  Science  15.  History  of  Political  Theory. 

Political  Science  16.  Principles  of  Political  Science. 

Political  Science  25.  Constitutional  Aspects  of  Social  Legislation. 

Political  Science  42 A.  Municipal  Finance. 

Political  Science  45.  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation. 
Sociology  15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. 
Sociology  16.  The  History  of  Sociology. 

GROUP  II.      MONET  AND  FINANCE 

30.  Advanced  Course  in  Money. — The  more  difficult  problems  of  money 
will  be  taken  up,  such  as  the  stability  of  the  standard,  the  theory  and  organiza- 
tion of  credit,  the  theory  of  prices,  regulation  of  prices,  and  the  value  of  paper 
money.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  3  or  those  who  have  obtained 
a  rank  of  A  or  B  in  courses  1  and  2.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 
Stewart. 

31.  Banking. — Besides  the  discussion  of  the  functions  of  banks,  an  exami- 
nation will  be  made  into  the  question  of  government  and  bank  issues,  commer- 
cial paper,  different  forms  of  bank  credit,  reserves,  crises,  and  the  reforms  in 
our  banking  system.  More  or  less  attention  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  his- 
tory of  banking  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  systems  of  other  countries. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  3  or  to  those  who  have  obtained  a 
rank  of  A  or  B  in  courses  1  and  2.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Stewart;  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Moulton. 

33.  Banking  Practice. — This  is  a  practical  course,  treating  of  the  actual 
operations  of  the  various  departments  of  banks.  Commercial  banks,  savings 
banks,  and  trust  companies  are  considered,  as  well  as  the  methods  and  functions 
of  notebrokers  and  commercial-paper  houses.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  organization  and  work  of  the  credit  department  and  the  management  of 
the  collateral  department  of  a  commercial  bank  and  upon  the  investment  prin- 
ciples of  savings  institutions.  Specific  problems  are  assigned  wherever  possible; 
visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  typical  institutions,  and  the  work  of  the  class- 
room is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  lectures  by  practical  bankers.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  1,  2,  3.    Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 

34.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exchange. — This  course  takes  up  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  foreign  and  domestic  exchange;  and  rates  of  exchange, 
gold  points,  movements  of  specie  and  arbitrage  are  considered  and  practical 
exercises  are  assigned  in  connection  with  documentary  bills,  past  remittances, 
letters  of  credit,  etc.  A  number  of  lectures  will  be  given  by  managers  of  the 
exchange  departments  of  banks.  The  course  should  prove  of  value  to  students 
of  theory,  to  those  preparing  for  banking,  and  to  those  who  expect  to  be  connected 
with  houses  engaged  in  international  trade.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

35.  Crises  and  Depressions. — The  problem  of  this  course  is  to  account  for 
the  recurring  periods  of  activity  and  inactivity  in  business,  known  as  prosperity, 
crisis,  and  depression.  The  causes  are  sought  by  an  analytical  study  of  recent 
business  cycles,  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  then  considered  with  a  view  to 
forecasting  business  conditions.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

Law  41.  Bills  and  Notes. — Formal  requisites;  acceptance;  indorsement; 
transfer;  purchase  for  value  without  notice;  overdue  paper;  extinguishment; 
obligations  of  parties;  checks;  diligence:  presentment,  dishonor,  protest,  notice; 
the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law;  Ames,  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes,  Vols.  I  and  II. 
l^Mjs.  Professor  Hall. 
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GROUP  III.  LABOR 

41.  Socialism. — This  course  aims,  first,  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with 
the  objective  character,  program,  and  activities  of  the  Socialist  party  at  home  and 
abroad,  and,  secondly,  to  interpret  the  objective  phenomena  causally  and  in  terms 
of  Socialist  theory.  Free  use  will  be  made  of  original  materials  both  in  the  study 
of  the  movement  and  the  theory.  The  student  will  be  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact so  far  as  possible  with  the  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which  are 
being  studied.  The  work  will  be  both  positive  and  critical.  Prerequisite: 
courses  1,  2,  and  4.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

42.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. — A  course  in  labor  legislation;  industrial 
eace;  regulation  of  wages;  social  insurance;  woman  and  child  labor.  Mj. 
ummer,  9:00,  Professor  Millis. 

44,  45.  Trade  Unionism. — These  courses  aim  chiefly  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  essential  character  and  activities  of  American  unions  and 
to  explain  scientifically  the  concrete  and  general  union  phenomena.  Course  44 
is  a  study  mainly  of  the  development,  characteristics,  government,  personnel, 
and  tendencies  of  union  groups  and  types  and  of  the  legal  and  industrial  conflict 
between  unionism  and  employers'  associations.  Course  45  is  in  the  main  an 
interpretation  of  the  union  program — the  aims,  principles,  policies,  demands, 
methods,  and  characteristic  attitudes  of  unionism  as  developed  in  this  country. 
In  both  courses  the  student  makes  use  largely  of  original  sources  and  is  brought 
into  frequent  contact  with  the  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which  are  being 
studied.  Prerequisite:  for  undergraduates,  courses  1,  2,  and  4;  for  graduates, 
courses  1  and  2.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

46.  Labor  Research. — An  intensive  study  of  certain  problems  in  Trade 
Unionism,  Socialism,  and  Labor  Reform.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Mj.  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

47.  Scientific  Management  and  Labor. — This  course  presupposes  the  out- 
line courses  on  Industrial  Organization  and  on  Labor  Conditions,  and  is  best 
taken  after  the  courses  on  Scientific  Management  and  on  Trade  Unionism.  It 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  systematic  treatment  of  scientific  management  but  deals 
with,  the  practical  application  of  scientific  management  where  it  touches  labor 
most  directly.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Sociology: 

17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. 

60.  The  Immigrant. 

73,  74,  76.  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. 

GROUP   IV.      THE   INDUSTRIAL  FIELD 

50.  Economics  of  Railroad  Organization. — Corporate  organization  and 
finance,  construction,  equipment  and  their  evolution,  intercorporate  relations, 
relations  with  other  transportation  agencies,  legislation  and  regulation,  will 
be  the  main  topics  considered.  Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30, 
Professor  Ruggles;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

51.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Rate-Making. — The  following  topics  will 
be  discussed:  the  theory  of  railroad  charges,  the  evolution  and  reasonableness 
of  rate  structures,  classification,  differentials,  discriminations,  varieties  of  rail- 
road competition,  regulation.  Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Clark. 

55.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts. — A  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the 
conditions  which  have  made  large  business  coalitions  possible,  the  motives  which 
have  led  to  their  formation,  the  conditions  requisite  to  their  successful  opera- 
tion, the  character  and  extent  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them, 
the  drawbacks  and  dangers  which  may  be  involved  in  their  further  growth,  the 
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chances  of  governmental  guidance  or  limitation  of  their  formation  and  of  the 
exercise  of  their  power,  the  feasible  policy  and  methods  that  may  be  pursued  in 
dealing  with  the  trusts.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  5.  Mj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Wright. 

56.  Corporation  Finance. — A  study  of  the  corporation  as  a  form  of  business 
organization,  primarily  with  reference  to  its  financial  management.  The  course 
will  take  up  such  topics  as:  the  financial  side  of  the  formation  and  promotion 
of  corporations,  forms  of  securities,  sale  of  securities,  and  the  stock  market, 
capitalization,  financial  policy,  analysis  of  reports,  reorganization,  and  federal 
control.  Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  principles  of  investment. 
Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  5.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Wright. 

57.  Problems  in  Trusts  and  Corporations. — A  problem  course  for  advanced 
students.  The  class  will  be  assigned  special  topics  in  this  field,  so  far  as  possible 
those  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  These  will  be  worked  out  either 
individually  or  co-operatively  and  will  be  reported  on  and  discussed  in  class.  The 
course  may  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite: 
course  55.    Associate  Professor  Wright.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

68.  Investments. — A  study  of  the  various  fields  of  investment,  including 
railway,  mining,  and  industrial  securities,  and  the  bonds  of  governments  and 
municipalities.  The  various  forms  of  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc.,  the  ele- 
ments of  security  and  of  risk  involved  in  investments,  and  the  modern  institutions 
conducting  this  business,  such  as  the  stock  exchanges,  brokerage  firms,  banks 
and  trust  companies,  insurance  and  investment  companies,  will  constitute  the 
principal  features  of  the  course,  and  its  aim  will  be  to  determine,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  elements  of  a  wise  and  conservative  investment.  Mj.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

60.  Intermediate  Accounting. — This  course  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  student  has  a  working  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  elementary 
accounting.  The  time  is  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  accounts  viewed  with 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  business  manager  rather  than  those  of  the  accountant ; 
the  formation  and  meaning  of  the  balance  sheet;  the  profit-and-loss  statement 
and  its  relation  to  the  balance  sheet;  the  capital  accounts,  surplus,  reserve,  sink- 
ing funds;  reserve  funds,  their  use  and  misuse;  depreciation  accounts;  other 
accounts  appearing  on  credit  side;  assets;  methods  of  valuation;  confusing  of 
assets  and  expenses:  capital  expenditures  and  operating  expenses;  capital  assets, 
cash,  and  other  reserves;  cost  accounting.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Mr.  English; 
Winter,  Mr.  Dunne. 

61.  Advanced  Accounting. — This  course  deals  with  the  application  of 
accounting  principles  to  specific  problems.  The  problems  taken  up  will  vary  from 
year  to  year  so  that  the  course  may  ordinarily  be  taken  for  credit  two  or  three 
years  in  succession.  As  suggesting  the  field  of  the  course,  mention  is  made  of 
(a)  bank  accounting;  (6)  railway  accounting;  (c)  accounting  for  charitable 
and  philanthropic  agencies;  (d)  government  accounting,  etc.  Mj.  Spring, 
Mr.  Dunne. 

62.  Cost  Accounting. — A  general  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  cost 
accounting.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Simons. 

66.  Insurance. — The  economic  and  social  importance  of  insurance:  its 
relation  to  the  credit  fabric.  A  study:  (1)  of  life  insurance:  the  kinds  of  com- 
panies, their  organization  and  operation;  the  kinds  of  policies  and  the  calculation 
of  premiums;  insurance  investments  and  dividends.  (2)  Of  property  insurance: 
companies  and  their  methods  of  operation;  the  determination  of  rates;  policy 
conditions;  the  work  of  inspection  bureaus:  underwriters'  laboratories.  (3)  Of 
the  problems  of  buying  and  selling  insurance;  the  regulation  of  insurance  by  the 
state;  state  insurance.  Prerequisite:  course  2  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Summer, 
11:30,  Professor  Ruggles. 

70,  71.  Industrial  Organization  I,  II. — This  course  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  industrial  organization.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  present-day 
manufacturing  problems  and  the  organization  evolved  for  their  solution.  The 
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case  method  will  be  followed  as  far  as  practical  by  means  of  concretely  presented 
illustrations  of  the  problems  of  individual  plants,  and  this  work  will  be  accom- 
panied by  inspection  trips  through  the  establishments  so  studied.  With  a  view 
toward  constructive  criticism  and  analysis,  each  student  will  be  required  indi- 
vidually to  inspect  selected  organizations.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  10:45, 
Mr.  Simons. 

74.  Commercial  Organization  I. — Methods  of  marketing  at  country  points; 
organization  and  functions  of  the  wholesale  produce  trade;  methods  of  sale; 
organization  of  the  grain,  live-stock,  cotton,  wool,  butter,  and  other  markets; 
produce  exchanges;  future  trading,  with  special  attention  to  grain  speculation; 
price  quotations;  inspection  and  grading;  co-operative  marketing.  Prerequisite: 
27  majors.    Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Weld;  Autumn,  Mr.  Duncan. 

75.  Commercial  Organization  II. — This  course  deals  primarily  with  the 
marketing  of  manufactured  goods.  It  considers  such  subjects  as  the  following: 
the  fundamentals  of  marketing;  the  channels  of  trade  through  which  manufac- 
turers sell;  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  wholesale  trades;  retail  organiza- 
tion and  methods,  with  special  attention  to  department  stores,  chain  stores,  etc.; 
price  policies;  the  problem  of  price  maintenance;  the  economics  of  advertising; 
problems  of  "unfair  competition"  and  the  bearing  of  recent  legislation  on  these 
problems.  Prerequisite:  27  majors.  Mj.  Summer  11:30,  Professor  Weld; 
Winter,  Mr.  Duncan. 

76.  Commercial  Organization  III. — After  a  brief  study  of  the  present  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States,  there  is  undertaken  an  examination  of  the  facilities 
and  methods  employed  in  conducting  import  and  export  business.  Mj.  Spring, 
Mr.  Duncan. 

Political  Science  77,  78,  79.  Business  Law. — A  general  survey  of  the  law  of 
business  relations.    Associate  Professor  Oliphant. 
Course  77. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn. 
Course  78. — Mj.  Summer,  Winter. 
Course  79. — Spring. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  Geography  and  in  Law.  De- 
scriptions of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announcements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography  and  of  the  Law  School.  , 

Geography  3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. 

Geography  5.  Geography  of  North  America. 

Geography  7.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. 

Geography  11.  The  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

Geography  12.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 

Geography  13.  Geography  of  Commerce. 

Geography  14.  Geography  of  South  America. 

Law  42.  Public  Service  Companies  and  Carriers. 

Law  44.  Insurance. 

Law  51.  Private  Corporations. 

Law  63.  Constitutional  Law  I. 

Law  64.  Constitutional  Law  II. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History: 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. 

B62,  63,  C57.  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. 

D67.  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England. 

E52.  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies. 

E53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1750-1830. 
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GROUP   V.      THE  SEMINARS 

80,  81,  82.  Individual  Seminar. — Students  fully  prepared  for  research  by 
previous  training,  and  accepted  by  the  Department,  will  be  given  separate  weekly 
appointments  and  personal  supervision.  The  amount  of  credit  given  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  work  done.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  the  Instructors 
of  the  Department. 

83.  Seminar  on  Economic  Bibliography. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  bibliographical  material,  dictionaries,  reference  books, 
documents,  state  and  national  publications,  current  periodicals,  and  recent 
literature  in  economics.  It  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  instructor, 
but  with  the  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  the  Department.  Different 
instructors  will  present  the  material  in  which  they  are  specialists.  The  course 
will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  this  Department.  No 
credit  will  be  given  for  the  course.    Supervised  by  Professor  Marshall. 

ECONOMIC  PUBLICATIONS 

As  a  means  of  communication  between  investigators  and  the  public,  the 
University  issues  monthly  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  December  of  1892.  Contributions  to  its  pages  will  be  wel- 
comed from  writers  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  University,  the  aim  being,  not  only 
to  give  investigators  a  place  of  record  for  their  researches,  but  also  to  further  in 
every  possible  way  the  interests  of  economic  study  throughout  the  country.  The 
Journal  places  more  stress  than  most  other  journals  upon  articles  dealing  with 
practical  economic  questions.  The  editors  will  welcome  articles  from  writers  of  all 
shades  of  economic  opinion,  reserving  only  the  privilege  of  deciding  as  to  merit 
and  timeliness. 

Longer  investigations,  translations  of  important  books  needed  for  American 
students,  reprints  of  scarce  works,  and  collections  of  materials  will  appear  in  bound 
volumes  in  a  series  of  "Economic  Studies  of  the  University  of  Chicago,"  of  which 
the  following  have  already  been  issued: 

I.  The  Science  of  Finance,  by  Gustav  Cohn.  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Veblen,  1895,  8vo,  pp.  xi+800.    Price,  $3.50. 

II.  History  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  by  Henry  Kirke  White,  1895, 
8vo,  pp.  132.    Price,  $1.50. 

III.  The  Indian  Silver  Currency,  by  Karl  Ellstaetter.  Translated  by 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  1896,  8vo,  pp.  116.    Price,  $1.25. 

IV.  State  Aid  to  Railways  in  Missouri,  by  John  Wilson  Million,  1897, 
8vo,  pp.  264.    Price,  $1 . 75. 

V.  History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  by  Henry  Parker  Willis,  1901, 
8vo,  pp.  ix+332.    Price,  $2.00. 

VI.  The  History  of  the  Greenbacks  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Economic 
Consequences  of  Their  Issue,  by  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xiv-f 
500.    Price,  $4.00  net. 

VII.  Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History,  by 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xvii+180.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

VIII.  Value  and  Distribution,  by  Herbert  J.  Davenport,  1908,  8vo, 
pp.  582.    Price,  $3.50. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Herman  Enzla  Oliphant,  A.B.,  S.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 
Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 
Chester  Cameron  Wardlaw,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Political  Science. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Joseph  Bush  Kingsbury,  A.B.  Hugh  Jackson  Reber,  A.B. 

Noel  Gharrett  Sargent,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the 
organization  and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state, 
the  structure  and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and 
certain  fundamental  branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education;  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work,  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge  of 
Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  public  service,  for 
journalism,  or  for  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should 
belong  to  an  educated  citizen. 

For  advanced  work,  students  will  be  expected  (1)  to  have  had  the  intro- 
ductory course  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  history  and  with  the 
details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American  constitutional  history, 
and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and 
Sociology,  are  especially  recommended. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  Civil  Government;  3,  Comparative  Government;  4,  Municipal  Govern- 
ment; 10,  Elements  of  Law;  20,  40,  American  Government;  34,  Political  Parties; 
16,  Principles  of  Political  Science;  17,  History  of  American  Political  Theory; 
22,  Constitutional  Law;  45,  Principles  of  Legislation;  62,  International  Law; 
Philosophy  1,  Logic;  2,  Ethics;  Psychology  1,  Elementary  Psychology;  Political 
Economy  1,  2,  Principles  of  Political  Economy;  6,  Accounting;  7,  Economic 
History  of  the  United  States;  8,  Finance  and  Taxation;  9,  Statistics;  History  C-7, 
Democratic  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  E-6,  History  of  the  United 
States,  1829-84;  Sociology  3,  Social  Origins;  Geography  8,  Political'Geography. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  For  social  science  students  who  in  addition  to  the  secondary  social  science 
sequence  desire  to  take  work  in  Political  Science,  the  Department  recommends 
courses  3,  4,  and  10. 
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b)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequence  in  Political  Science 
without  taking  the  social  science  sequence,  the  Department  recommends  courses  1, 
3,  4,  10,  20  or  40,  16,  34,  62,  22  or  45. 

c)  For  students  intending  to  study  law,  the  Department  recommends 
courses  1,  3,  6,  8, 10,  20  or  40,  4  or  34, 17,  History  C-7. 

d)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  Department,  the 
Department  recommends  courses  1,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  II-7,  History  C-7  or  Geog- 
raphy 8. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

The  Department  recommends  courses  1,  3,  4,  10,  20  or  40,  and  34. 
COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ELEMENTARY  COURSE 

1.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.1 — Analysis  of  the  structure  and 
workings  of  the  government  in  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and  national. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45;  Winter,  9:15  and  11:45;  Spring,  9:15  and  10:45,  Mr. 
Bramhall  and  Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

ii.    intermediate  courses 

Course  1  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate 
courses  offered  by  this  Department. 

3.  Comparative  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal 
political  forms  and  methods  of  other  countries.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15;  Winter, 
10:45,  Mr.  Bramhall;  Spring,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

4.  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  the  modern  munici- 
pality, American  and  European,  in  its  political  aspects.  Municipal  home  rule; 
popular  participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal  legislature;  the  execu- 
tive; administration  of  public  health  and  safety,  charities  and  corrections, 
schools,  public  works,  and  finances.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

10.  Elements  of  Law. — Practical  problems  of  the  law  of  persons  and  property, 
comparing  the  policies  of  the  English  and  American  law  with  those  of  other 
legal  systems;  sources  of  law.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Associate  Professor 
Dodd. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under 
the  announcement  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy: 

6.  Accounting. 

8.  Taxation  and  Finance. 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

III.     ADVANCED  COURSES 
GROUP  I.  THEORY 

15.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 
political  theories  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Classical  period;  the  Mediaeval 
period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  Revolutionary  era;  the 
period  of  reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  recent  tendencies.  M.  Summer,  8:00, 
Professor  Merriam. 

16.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  presents  a  systematic 
study  of  the  principles  of  political  science.  Scope  and  method  of  political 
theory;  the  nature  of  the  state;  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  state;  sovereignty; 
the  forms  of  the  state;  functions  of  the  state.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor 
Merriam. 

*  Limited  credit  course. 
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17.  American  Political  Theories. — This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  JefTersonian 
Democracy;  Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of 
the  Union;  recent  tendencies.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

GROUP  II.      CONSTITUTIONAL  RELATIONS 

20.  American  Government  I:  Constitutions,  the  Electorate,  and  the  Legis- 
lature.— The  course  will  cover  the  making  and  amendment  of  constitutions; 
suffrage;  machinery  of  elections;  direct  legislation;  legislative  apportionment 
and  organization.    Mj.  Mr.  Bramhall.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

21.  Comparative  National  Government. — A  study  of  the  organization  and 
government  of  leading  European  nations,  with  some  reference  to  other  national 
governments.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:45, 
Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

22.  Constitutional  Law  I. — Judicial  power  to  declare  statutes  unconsti- 
tutional; origin  of  doctrine,  limitations  upon  exercise  of  power,  separation  of 
departments  of  government,  advisory  opinions;  making  and  changing  consti- 
tutions; general  scope  of  fundamental  guaranties;  slavery;  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  law;  procedure,  police  power,  taxation,  eminent  domain; 
ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws.  Hall,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Mj. 
Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Hall. 

23.  Constitutional  Law  II. — Federal  legislative  and  judicial  jurisdiction; 
implied  powers  and  prohibitions;  delegation  of  powers;  citizenship;  suffrage; 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  effect  of  later  amendments;  federal 
taxation;  laws  impairing  obligations  of  contracts;  regulations  of  commerce; 
money;  war.  (Course  22  not  a  prerequisite.)  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00 
(daily),  and  11:30  (M.,  W.,  F.);  Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Hall. 

24.  State  Government. — Organization  and  powers  of  state  governments  in 
the  United  States.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30;  Spring,  11:45,  Associate  Professor 
Dodd. 

26.  Constitutional  Aspects  of  Social  Legislation. — Constitutional  limita- 
tions with  particular  reference  to  labor  legislation.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Dodd. 

26.  Special  Problems  in  Government. — The  judicial  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  of  Illinois.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

34.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action 
of  modern  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system; 
primary  and  convention  systems;  permanent  party  organization;  elements  of 
cohesion  in  parties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory  of  the  party 
system.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Professor  Merriam. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History: 

D52.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. 

D53.  The  Founding  of  the  Modern  English  State. 

D54.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. 

D55.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (First  Period). 

D56.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period). 

D57.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy. 

E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Middle  Period. 

E62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Later  Period. 

E117,  E118.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. 
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GROUP   III.      PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

40.  American  Government  II:  Public  Administration. — A  study  of  the 
organization  and  activities  of  state  and  federal  administration.  The  historical 
development  of  the  administration  and  the  fundamental  legal  and  political 
principles  governing  it  are  considered.  Mj.  Mr.  Bramhall.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

42.  Municipal  Problems. — Public  utilities.  A  detailed  study  of  special 
problems  in  connection  with  the  municipal  control  of  public  utilities.  Mj .  Winter, 
8 : 15,  Professor  Merriam. 

42A.  Municipal  Problems. — Municipal  finance  with  special  reference  to  the 
standardization  of  municipal  services  and  municipal  administration.  Mj .  Spring, 
8 : 15,  Professor  Merriam. 

43.  Municipal  Corporations. — General  nature;  corporate  capacity;  self- 
government;  creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode  of 
action,  ratification,  and  curative  acts;  estoppel  by  recital;  municipal  police 
power;  local  improvements  and  services,  including  special  assessments; 
municipal  property,  especially  public  streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures 
and  donations;  indebtedness;  liability.  Beale,  Cases  on  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions.   [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

44.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — Administrative  power  and  action; 
discretion;  form  and  proof  of  official  acts;  notice;  hearing  and  evidence;  exe- 
cution. Relief  against  administrative  action;  action  to  recover  damages; 
specific  relief  (extraordinary  legal  remedies);  jurisdiction,  conclusiveness,  and 
judicial  control.  Freund,  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30; 
Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Freund. 

45.  Principles  of  Legislation  (Social  and  Economic). — Constitutional  pro- 
visions; legislative  policies  and  standards;  administrative  provisions.  Mj. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

GROUP  IV.  LAW 

60.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass; 
conversion;  negligence;  legal  duties;  statutory  torts;  legal  cause;  contributory 
and  imputed  negligence;  contributory  illegality;  possessory  duties;  acting  at 
peril;  liability  for  animals;  deceit;  defamation;  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice; 
right  of  privacy;  malicious  prosecution;  interference  with  social  and  business 
relations,  inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, business  combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.  An 
extra  fee  of  $5.00  per  Mj.  is  charged  for  this  course.  Ames  and  Smith,  Cases 
on  Torts  (ed.  of  1909-10),  Vols.  I  and  II.  lfMjs.  Autumn,  9:15  and  11:45 
(two  sections);  Winter,  First  Term  (five  hours),  and  Second  Term  (two  hours), 
Professor  Hall. 

61.  Contracts. — Mutual  assent  and  its  communication;  offers  and  their 
expiration  or  revocation;  consideration;  requisites  of  contracts  under  seal; 
rights  of  beneficiaries  and  assignees;  joint  and  several  contracts.  Open  to 
Seniors  with  27  majors  credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  this  course. 
Williston,  Cases  on  Contracts,  Vol.  I.    Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15  and  1: 30  (two  sections), 


63.  Statutes. — Legislative  technique  and  principles  of  drafting.  Operation 
and  construction  of  statutes.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Freund. 

77.  Business  Law  I:  Contracts  and  Agency  in  Its  Relation  to  Contracts. — 

Offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  contracts  under  seal;  statute  of  frauds; 
capacity  of  parties;  reality  of  consent;  illegality;  operation  of  contracts;  inter- 
pretation; conditions;  impossibility;  discharge;  creation  and  termination  of 
the  relation  of  agency;  mutual  duties  of  principal  and  agent;  liability  of  the 
principal  for  contracts  made  by  the  agent;  the  agent's  liability  to  third  persons. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Oliphant. 
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78.  Business  Law  II:  Business  Associations. — Definition  of  a  partnership, 
its  creation  and  purposes;  firm  name  and  good  will;  partnership  property; 
rights  and  duties  of  partners  inter  sese;  powers  and  liability  of  partners;  termi- 
nation; limited  partnerships;  joint  stock  companies;  partnership  associations; 
nature  of  a  corporation;  formation;  powers  and  liabilities;  ultra  vires  transactions; 
rights  of  stockholders;  directors;  legislative  control;  dissolution;  creditors' 
rights.    Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Oliphant. 

79.  Business  Law  III:  Commercial  Contracts. — Executed  and  executory 
sales;  bills  of  lading;  stoppage  in  transitu;  fraud;  warranties;  statute  of  frauds; 
formal  requisites  of  negotiable  instruments;  acceptance;  transfer;  holders  in 
due  course;  liability  of  parties,  diligence;  extinguishment;  definition  of  surety- 
ship; subrogation;  indemnity;  contribution;  exoneration;  defenses  of  the 
surety;  surety's  securities.    Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Oliphant. 

GROUP  V.      INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  DIPLOMACY 

62.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students;  not  open  to  Juniors.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Judson. 

64.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  international  relations 
and  policy  of  the  United  States.  Boundary  questions;  fisheries;  neutral  rights 
and  obligations;  Monroe  Doctrine,  Panama  Canal,  and  Spanish-American  rela- 
tions; the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East;  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  The 
function  and  methods  of  diplomacy.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Mr.  Bramhall. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  History. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Ferdinand  Schevill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History. 
William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American  History. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
Conyers  Read,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
Curtis  Howe  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Carl  Frederick  Huth,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Rolla  Milton  Tryon,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Methods  of  Teaching 

History  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Andrew  Edward  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Arthur  Pearson  Scott,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Shirley  Farr,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 
Irving  Stodard  Kull,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  History. 
Einar  Joranson,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  History. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Randolph  Greenfield  Adams,  A.B.      Albert  Burton  Moore,  S.M. 
Reginald  Saxon  Castleman,  Ph.B.     George  Hidejiro  Okuda,  Ph.B. 
Robert  Lee  Meriweather,  A.M.        Derwent  Stainthorpe  Whittlesey, 

Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs,  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

SEQUENCES 

Introductory  Courses:  History  1,  2,  and  3,  covering  European  history  from 
376  to  the  present. 

Group  A.  Ancient,  Oriental,  and  Classical  History:  A4,  A5,  A6,  His- 
tory of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient;  A12,  History  of  Greece;  A13, 
History  of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexander  to  Augustus;  A14,  The  Early  Roman 
Empire;  A 15,  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic;  A 16,  Economic  History  of  Rome; 
A17,  The  Early  Empire. 

Group  B.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages:  B4,  The  Dark  Ages  B5,  The 
Feudal  Age;  B6,  End  of  the  Middle  Ages;  B7,  Europe  and  the  Orient  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  B8,  The  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period:  C4,  The  Reformation  and  the 
Religious  Wars;  C5,  Absolute  Monarchy;   C6,  The  French  Revolution  and 
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Napoleon;  C7,  The  Democratic  Movement  in  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
C9,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  to  1763;  CIO,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  since 
1763;  C25,  Political  Institutions  in  Western  Europe. 

Group  D.  The  History  of  England:  D4,  The  Making  of  England;  D5, 
The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution;  D6,  The  Struggle  for  the  English 
Constitution;  D7,  Imperial  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States:  E4,  History  of  the  United 
States  to  1783;  E5,  History  of  the  United  States,  1783-1829;  E6,  History  of  the 
United  States  since  1829. 

Under  all  circumstances  courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  desirable  for  students  expect- 
ing to  pursue  extended  work  in  the  Department.  Course  3,  but  not  courses  1  nor 
2,  may  be  included  in  all  sequences  taken  in  the  Department.  Students  who  have 
received  18  majors  of  college  credits  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Senior  College 
courses  in  History  without  having  taken  the  introductory  courses.  But  all 
students  who  elect  to  take  their  principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  required  to  take  at  least  two  of  the  introductory  courses,  or  else,  as  a 
substitute  for  them,  two  Senior  College  courses  in  the  Department  in  addition  to 
those  required  for  the  completion  of  the  normal  sequence. 

As  far  as  possible  students  should  take  their  history  courses  in  chronological 
order.  Courses  in  European  History  and  English  History  should  precede  those 
in  American  History,  and  courses  in  Political  History  those  in  Economic  and 
Social  History.  If  two  courses  in  History  are  to  be  carried  in  the  same  quarter,  it 
is  desirable  to  choose  courses  which  cover  the  same  period  of  time  in  adjoining 
fields;  for  instance,  a  course  in  European  History  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
be  taken  with  a  course  in  English  or  American  History  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Three  majors  each  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

b)  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 

By  permission  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser,  not  more  than  three  Senior  College  courses  from  related  fields  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Art  may  be  substituted  for  three  majors  in 
History  in  principal  sequences,  provided  that  not  more  than  two  such  substitutions 
be  made  in  any  one  group.  Students  preparing  to  teach  History  in  secondary 
schools  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser,  substitute  for  two 
majors  in  History  not  more  than  two  courses  of  a  historical  character  offered  by 
the  College  of  Education. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Six  majors  selected  from  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

6)  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 
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Students  are  advised  to  choose  their  courses  in  the  secondary  sequence  with 
reference  to  the  subject  they  have  elected  for  their  principal  sequence.  Those 
who  are  specializing  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for  example,  should  concentrate  upon 
Ancient  History;  those  specializing  in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
Literature  should  concentrate  upon  European  History;  those  specializing  in 
English,  upon  English  History;  those  in  Political  Economy,  upon  Economic 
History  and  Modern  History;  those  in  Political  Science,  upon  Modern  History; 
and  so  forth.  Students  preparing  to  study  Law  will  do  well  to  take  the  bulk  of 
their  work  in  English  and  American  Constitutional  History. 

Three  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  The  first  course  extends  from  376  a.d.,  or  thereabouts,  to 
the  year  1300;  the  second  from  1300  to  1715;  the  third  from  1715  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  provide  one  year  of  continuous  work  for  the  general  student. 
These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in 
order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and  are 
arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
the  early  Orient,  as  well  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  classical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.  The  History  of  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

1.  All  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are  advised  to  take  their  major 
sequence  in  History.  Such  students  are  especially  urged  to  consult  with  the 
Departmental  Adviser  before  selecting  their  History  courses,  with  a  view  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  curricula  according  to  their  particular  needs.  Those  intend- 
ing to  teach  History  in  secondary  schools  are  reminded  that  courses  in  Edu- 
cation are  almost  universally  demanded  by  state  authorities  as  a  prerequisite 
for  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates  in  public  secondary  schools.  They 
are  accordingly  recommended  to  consult  with  the  Departmental  Adviser  as 
to  the  courses  in  the  School  of  Education  which  it  will  be  desirable  for  them 
to  take. 

2.  All  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are 
desired  to  file  with  the  Departmental  Adviser  certain  data  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Department  in  assisting  them  to  teaching  positions.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
may  be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  Departmental  Adviser.  No  letters  of  recom- 
mendation will  be  issued  hereafter  by  members  of  the  Department  of  History 
unless  this  data  has  been  placed  on  file. 

In  the  Graduate  School  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  sub- 
jects will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students,  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 
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The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  frequently  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees, 
the  following  special  requirements  are  announced.  For  convenience,  five  sub- 
divisions of  the  field  of  history  are  recognized  in  the  work  of  the  Department: 
(a)  Ancient  History,  including  Oriental  and  Classical  History;  (6)  Mediaeval  His- 
tory; (c)  Modern  European  History,  including  contemporary  English  History; 
(d)  English  and  American  History;  (e)  American  History  and  Modern  European 
History. 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  History  will  be  expected  to  pass 
an  examination,  not  only  upon  the  courses  which  he  may  have  taken  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  but  also  upon  the  general  field  of  History.  But  the  main  stress  of  the 
examination  will  fall  upon  that  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  within  which  the  topic 
of  the  thesis  submitted  lies. 

2.  In  selecting  a  secondary  subject  for  examination,  the  utmost  liberty  in 
the  choice  of  a  department  is  allowed.  In  each  case  the  department  concerned 
will  determine  the  amount  to  be  submitted. 

3.  In  cases  where  History  is  chosen  as  a  secondary  subject,  the  candidate 
may  submit  for  examination  any  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above. 
This  requirement  may  be  varied  after  consultation  with  the  Department. 

4.  In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  the  doctorate  should  have 
had  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalents:  courses  1  and  2  in  Political  Econ- 
omy, courses  16  and  21  in  Political  Science,  and  course  1  in  Sociology. 

5.  For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  Master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above  (a-e). 

6.  The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  as  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  will,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  are  found  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

7.  In  all  cases  candidates  are  advised  to  call  upon  their  respective  examiners 
a  month  before  the  proposed  examination,  and  definitely  inform  each  of  the  work 
done,  and  of  the  topics  which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  for  examination. 

8.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  for  their  theses 
early  in  their  course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months  before 
their  examinations.  Attention  is  called  to  the  University  regulations  in  this 
matter,  which  are  set  forth  on  p.  37  of  this  Circular. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.    JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  European  History:  The  Mediaeval  Period,  376-1300.1— Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professors  Walker  and  Huth,  Dr. 
Gates,  Dr.  Harvey,  Dr.  Mode,  Mr.  Scott,  Miss  Farr,  and  Others. 

2.  European  History:  The  Later  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  Period, 
1300-1716.1 — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor 

1  Limited  credit  course.    Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors. 
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Read,  Assistant  Professors  Walker  and  Huth,  Dr.  Harvey,  Dr.  Mode, 
Mr.  Scott,  Miss  Farr,  and  Others. 

3.  European  History:  The  Later  Modern  Period,  1715-1900. — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Read,  Assistant  Professor 
Walker,  Dr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Scott,  Miss  Farr,  and  Others. 

n.   senior  college  courses 

GROUP  A.      THE   HISTORY  OF  ANTIQUITT 

A4.  History  of  Antiquity  I:  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental 
Empires,  Down  to  1600  B.C. — A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance 
of  his  earliest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  nearer 
Orient  through  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the 
earliest  known  states,  especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early 
Crete,  and  the  cultural  connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

A5.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — A  survey  of  civilization  in  the  OrieDt  during  the  Imperial  Age,  includ- 
ing Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia,  giving  especial 
attention  to  government,  art,  architecture,  religion,  and  literature;  presenting 
also  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the  early  civilization  of  Europe, 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-Germanic  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

A6.  Survey  of  the  Ancient  Orient  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  Alexander  the 
Great. — A  condensed  survey  of  the  periods  more  fully  covered  by  courses  A4 
and  A5.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

Note. — Students  who  have  taken  either  A4  or  A5  cannot  take  this  course  for 
credit. 

A12.  History  of  Antiquity  III:  The  History  of  Greece. — A  brief  study  of 
the  development  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the  Greek  people 
from  the  earliest  age  down  to  the  empire  of  Alexander.  Designed  to  continue 
the  study  of  ancient  civilization  begun  in  course  A4.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Huth. 

A13.  History  of  Antiquity  IV:  The  Civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
World  from  Alexander  to  Caesar. — A  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  states  and 
leagues  of  Greece,  the  Hellenistic  monarchies,  the  beginnings  of  Rome,  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Republic,  the  revolutionary  age,  and  the  rise  of 
the  one-man  power  down  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  governmental  forms  and  ideals,  economic  and 
social  phenomena,  and  will  pay  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  East  upon  the 
West.  A  continuation  of  course  A12.  Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor 
Huth. 

A14.  History  of  Antiquity  V:  The  Roman  Empire. — A  brief  study  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  imperial  power  in  its  several  transformations  to  Justinian; 
the  expansion  of  the  Empire  and  the  tendencies  toward  disintegration;  the 
struggle  with  the  barbarians;  the  conflict  of  religions  and  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity; social  structure  and  the  economic  problems  of  the  Empire;  provincial 
and  municipal  life  and  administration;  taxation;  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Roman  Law.  Continuing  course  A13.  Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Huth.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

A15.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — A  close  study  of  the  era  of  change 
from  the  Gracchi  to  Augustus  in  all  its  phases.  Considerable  reading  will  be 
done  in  the  sources.    Mj .  Winter,  2 : 30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome.— A  historical  study  of  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and  institutions  of  the  Romans:  the 
land  problem  and  agriculture,  colonization,  the  growth  of  commerce,  trade  and 
industry,  the  finances  of  the  state  and  the  municipality,  taxes  and  tax  farming, 
the  public  domain,  the  latifundia,  slavery,  the  colonate,  and  the  question  of 
labor  supply  in  general.    An  advanced  course.   Mj .  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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A17.  The  Early  Roman  Empire. — A  study  of  the  social,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions  and  progress  in  the  Empire  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to 
the  Antonines.  An  advanced  course,  open  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
course  6  or  an  equivalent.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Huth.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

Note. — Courses  A12-A17  open  for  graduate  credit  after  special  arrangement  with 
the  instructor. 

GROUP   B.      THE   HISTORY   OF   EUROPE  IN   THE   MIDDLE  AGES 

B4.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  A.D.  to  814  A.D. — The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Papacy;  the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish 
Empire.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

B5.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1250—  The  break-up  of  the  Frankish  Empire  and 
the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  secular 
power;  mediaeval  institutions  and  society;  the  development  of  commerce;  the 
rise  of  the  universities.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

B6.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1250  to  1500.— The  rise  of  national  mon- 
archy; the  Renaissance;  pre-Reformation  movement;  the  influences  of  explora- 
tion, discovery,  and  invention.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

B7.  Europe  and  the  Orient  in  the  Middle  Ages:  The  Crusades. — The 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Orient;  the  lure  of  the  Holy  Land;  early  pilgrimages; 
"Syrians"  in  the  West;  the  rise  of  New  Persia;  the  crisis  of  Islam  and  forma- 
tion of  the  Bagdad  Caliphate;  relations  of  Charlemagne  and  Haroun  al  Rashid; 
the  Byzantine  Empire  v.  Mohammedanism;  Turkish  ascendency  in  the  East; 
causes  of  the  Crusades;  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the  history  of  the 
Crusades;  the  influence  of  the  crusading  movement  in  Europe;  the  Mongol 
invasion;  loss  of  the  Holy  Land;  the  last  Crusades  and  the  advance  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks;  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1433.  The  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  aspects  will  be  emphasized  throughout  the  course.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

B8.  The  Renaissance. — The  Italian  city-republics,  their  government,  their 
society,  and  their  culture;  the  new  learning  and  the  new  art;  patrons  and 
despots.  The  church  and  her  enemies.  The  movement  of  criticism  and  revolt 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

B25.  Pro-Seminar  in  Mediaeval  History:  Charlemagne. — A  study  of  the 
age  of  Charlemagne  on  the  basis  of  the  translated  sources.  Open  to  Seniors  with 
six  majors'  credit  in  History  and  to  first-year  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring, 
11:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

GROUP  C.     THE  HISTORY  OP  EUROPE  IN  THE   MODERN  PERIOD 

C4.  The  Reformation  and  the  Religious  Wars,  1500-1648. — Origin,  char- 
acter, and  effects  of  the  Protestant  revolt;  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  the 
religious  wars  in  France;  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  Considerable 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  as  well  as  to  the 
religious  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.    M j .  Autumn,  1 1 : 45,  Dr.  Harvey. 

C5.  The  Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — The  absolute  monarchy  in  France  from  Henry  IV 
to  Louis  XIV,  the  predominance  of  France,  the  French-English  conflict,  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  enlightened  despotism.    Mj.  Dr.  Harvey. 

C6.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. — The  decay  of  the  French  mon- 
archy; Louis  XVI;  attempts  at  reform;  the  calling  of  the  States-General;  the 
Republic;  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

C7.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  Congress  of  Vienna;  the 
conservative  spirit;  nationalism  and  democracy;  industrialism  and  socialism; 
the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany;  the  Russian  revolution;  the  Balkan 
states.    Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Schevill. 
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C8.  The  History  of  Southeastern  Europe. — A  course  involving  the  race 
problems  of  the  Balkans;  the  rivalry  of  Slav,  Hungarian,  and  Turk;  the  succes- 
sive ascendency  of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Serb,  and  Turk;  Turkish  triumph  and 
disruption.  Stress  is  laid  on  contemporary  problems.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor 
Schbvill. 

C9.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. — A  preliminary  survey  of  European  expan- 
sion and  colonial  enterprise  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times;  the  age  of 
discovery;  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  in  the  East  Indies;  European 
colonies  in  the  New  World;  the  conflict  between  France  and  England  for 
North  America  and  India.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

CIO.  The  Expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  colonial 
and  commercial  expansion  of  Europe  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  problems  of  colonial  and  world  politics  in  the  Near  and  Far  East. 
Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Mr.  Scott. 

C20.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia. — The  building  of  an 
empire  and  its  expansion;  autocracy  and  bureaucracy;  landlordism  and  peasant- 
ism;  radical  and  liberal  thought;  the  problem  of  nationalities;  the  beginnings  of 
constitutionalism.    Assistant  Professor  Harper.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

C25.  The  Development  of  Political  Institutions  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  French  Revolution. — The  end  of  feudalism  as  a  political 
system  and  the  rise  of  the  national  system;  the  evolution  of  national  assemblies 
and  their  relations  to  the  power  of  the  crown;  the  triumph  of  absolutism  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  its  failure  in  England;  the  elaboration  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  government;  the  royal  council  and  the  bureaucracy;  the 
development  of  a  national  judiciary  and  a  national  law;  local  government  and  its 
relation  to  national  government.  The  main  emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  laid 
upon  institutions  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  but  some  attention  will  be 
paid  to  conditions  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  correlate  the  development  of  political  institutions  with  the  evolution 
of  political  theory.    Mj.  Winter,  8: 15,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

GROUP   D.      THE    HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND 

D4.  The  Making  of  England. — The  constitutional  and  political  history  of 
England  to  the  thirteenth  century:  the  land  and  the  people;  the  beginnings  of 
nationality;  the  founding  of  the  old  English  state;  the  Norman  conquest  and  its 
results;  the  introduction  of  feudalism;  the  organization  of  the  national  courts; 
the  growth  of  the  cities;  the  birth  of  popular  rights.  Recommended  in  the  pre- 
legal  year,  preparatory  for  the  Law  School.  Open  to  Junior  College  students 
of  the  second  year.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Terry.  . 

D5.  The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution. — The  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  England  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Reformation: 
the  Great  Charter;  the  origin  of  Parliament — the  form;  the  growth  of  Parlia- 
ment— its  powers;  the  theory  of  prerogative;  the  passing  of  feudalism  and  the 
rise  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes,  and  the  dawn  of  the  national  era. 
Recommended  in  the  pre-legal  year,  preparatory  for  the  Law  School.  Open  to 
Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor 
Terry. 

D6.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution. — The  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  of  1688: 
the  Tudor  system  of  administration;  constitutional  reaction;  the  English  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;  the  new  ordering  of  the  English  church;  the  war  of 
English  independence;  the  Stuart  menace  to  the  constitution;  the  struggle  to 
restore  the  balance  of  the  constitution;  Cromwell;  the  Restoration;  the  second  fall 
of  the  Stuarts  and  the  re-establishment  of  limited  monarchy  in  England.  Open  to 
Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year.    Mj .  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Terry. 

D7.  Imperial  England. — The  constitutional  and  political  history  of  the 
British  Empire  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time:  the  founding  of  the 
colonial  empire;  the  reordering  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
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the  Union;  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  empire;  the  rise  of  party  government; 
King  rule  v.  Parliament  rule;  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies;  industrial  revolu- 
tion; England  in  the  Napoleonic  wars;  the  second  era  of  colonial  expansion;  fed- 
eration; the  eastern  question;  England  in  Africa;  parliamentary  reform;  the  rise 
of  democracy;  the  obscuration  of  the  Lords.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  of 
the  second  year.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Professor  Terry. 

GROUP    E.      THE   HISTORY   OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

E4.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Early  Period,  1607-1783 —Recom- 
mended for  students  in  the  pre-legal  year,  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15  and  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson  and  Mr.  Scott. 

E5.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Formative  Period,  1783-1329.— 
Recommended  for  students  in  the  pre-legal  year,  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law 
School.  Mj.  Winter,  8:15  and  9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin  and  Associate 
Professor  Jernegan. 

E6.  History  of  the  United  States:  Division  and  Reunion,  1829-1900  — 
Recommended  for  students  in  the  pre-legal  year,  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law 
School.  Mi.  Spring,  8:15  and  9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin  and  Associate 
Professor  Shepardson. 

iii.    graduate  courses 

A50.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  form,  paleog- 
raphy, field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  character, 
classification  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental 
and  documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Syria,  and  the  Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete  survey 
of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is  intended 
for  general  historical  students.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

A51.  Greek  and  Roman  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — The  sources  for 
the  history  of  the  classical  age,  the  development  of  the  writing  of  history  in  this 
age,  modern  collections  and  editions,  the  foremost  periodicals,  and  a  selection  of 
the  best  modern  treatises  on  the  several  phases  and  periods.  Mj.  Spring,  1916, 
Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

B50.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the  bib- 
liographical tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

B51.  Historical  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, with  some  reference  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will 
be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises,  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  prob- 
lems of  criticism.    Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

B63.  Roman,  Barbarian,  and  Christian. — Professor  Thompson.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.) 

B54.  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire. — From  the  first  to  the  fifth 
century:  conditions  governing  social  changes;  evolution  of  religious  conceptions 
and  institutions  in  general;  formation  of  a  Mediterranean  state  and  civilization; 
the  religious  side  of  this  process,  exclusive  of  Christianity;  Christianity  as  a 
revolution  in  the  mores;  its  general  relation  to  the  process  of  religious  evolution; 
characteristics  of  the  "church"  as  a  group;  reasons  for  its  growth;  its  disruptive 
influence  on  the  older  group-life;  gradual  change  in  its  attitude  toward  society; 
process  by  which  the  church  wins  control  of  the  armed  force  and  governmental 
machinery  of  the  empire;  the  attempt  to  impose  the  standards  of  the  church 
on  society;  the  compromise;  monasticism;  the  power  of  the  clergy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Walker. 

B60.  Feudal  Germany. — The  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  the  critical 
reading  of  some  selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  Germany 
between  919  and  1250  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  modern  German  required. 
Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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B61.  Feudal  France. — The  work  will  consist  of  the  critical  reading  of  some 
selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  France  between  900 
and  1200  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  French  required.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

B62.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  180  A.D.  to  the  Crusades 
(1095). — Introduction:  the  rise  of  economic  history.  The  later  Roman  Empire: 
trade  and  commerce;  social  structure  and  economic  conditions;  social  and 
economic  factors  conditioning  the  rise  and  development  of  Christianity;  the 
Germans  and  other  barbarians:  economic  and  social  forces  during  the  migra- 
tions; the  fusion  of  Roman,  German,  and  Christian  elements  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages;  social  and  economic  forces  in  monasticism;  the  public  economy  of  Charle- 
magne; commercial  and  social  effects  of  the  Saracen  and  Northmen  invasions; 
the  rise  of  the  Turks  and  the  transformation  of  Europe  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries;  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  Justinian  to 
the  Crusades.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

B63.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
Epoch  of  Discovery. — Continuing  the  study  of  mediaeval  economic  history.  Mj. 
Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

Note. — For  courses  B62  and  B63  the  prerequisites  are  courses  B4  and  B5. 

B65.  History  of  Civilization. — A  review  of  mediaeval  society  (classes,  agri- 
culture, justice,  chivalry,  etc.),  the  rise  of  the  cities,  the  gilds,  Roman  law,  uni- 
versities, the  routes  of  trade,  humanism.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.1 

C55.  The  Period  of  the  Late  Reformation,  1640-1648— The  Counter- 
Reformation;  the  wars  of  religion;  the  industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  the 
religious,  conditions  of  the  period.  Mj .  Associate  Professor  Read.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

C57.  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. — From  the  Reformation 
to  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Read.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

C65.  History  of  Civilization  (continued). — The  Renaissance;  intellectual 
and  economic  effects  of  discoveries;  theological  controversies;  progress  of  sci- 
ences; commercial  activities;  nineteenth-century  spirit.  Mj.  Professor 
Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

C70.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — The  growth  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning 
house;  the  great  Elector;  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  Frederick  the  Great;  the 
political,  industrial,  and  social  conditions  during  Frederick's  reign;  the  military 
achievements.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Schevill. 

C71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — A  continuation  of  course  70.  Prussia  and  the 
French  Revolution;  Prussia  and  Napoleon;  the  reforms  of  Stein;  the  Zollverein; 
the  revolutionary  movements;  the  North  German  Confederation;  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German  Empire.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and 
by  reading  and  interpretation  of  original  documents.  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Pro- 
fessor Schevill. 

C75.  The  French  Revolution. — The  study  of  the  ancien  regime  is  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI;  the  meeting  of  the  States-General;  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making  of  a  constitution.  Lectures  and 
reports.    Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

C76.  The  French  Revolution  (continued). — The  rise  of  republicanism  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  of  the  radicals 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory  (1795).  Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

D51.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  literature 
of  English  history;  importance  of  English  institutions;  principles  of  progress; 
development  of  constitutional  monarchy;   the  awakening  of  the  nation;  the 
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struggle  for  religious  and  political  liberty;  the  expansion  of  the  empire;  the 
growth  of  democracy.    Mj.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

D52.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. — The  development  of  early 
English  institutions  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mj. 
Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Terry. 

D53.  The  Founding  of  the  Modem  English  State. — The  Norman  Conquest 
and  its  results;  the  development  of  the  Norman- Angevin  administrative  and 
judicial  systems;  tenure  and  military  service;  borough  and  borough  administra- 
tion, etc.;  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Magna  Charta.  Mj.  Winter,  11:45, 
Professor  Terry. 

D54.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. — The  devel- 
opment of  the  parliamentary  system  of  the  later  Angevin  and  the  Lancastrian 
kings,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  Mj.  Spring,  11:45, 
Professor  Terry. 

D56.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution   (First  Period).— The 

constitutional  reaction  of  the  Tudor  era  and  the  opening  of  the  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  constitutional  rights;  from  the  accession  of  Edward  IV  to  the  death 
of  Cromwell.    Mj.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

D56.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period). — The 
renewal  of  the  struggle  for  constitutional  rights  in  the  later  Stuart  era  and  the 
establishment  of  parliamentary  government  in  the  eighteenth  century;  from 
the  Stuart  restoration  to  the  fall  of  Lord  North.  Mj.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

D57.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy. — 
The  shortcomings  of  the  later  English  constitutional  system  and  the  reform  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  from  Pitt  to  Asquith.  Mj.  Professor  Terry.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

D67.  The  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England  from  the  Close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Industrial  Revolution. — The  end  of  villenage,  the  economic 
factor  in  the  English  Reformation;  the  inclosure  movement  and  the  consequences; 
organization  and  decay  of  the  craft  gilds;  the  trading  companies  and  their  relation 
to  colonizing  enterprise;  finance;  banking;  social  life;  the  relations  of  the 
government  to  commerce  and  industry;  taxation;  the  mercantile  system.  Mj. 
Spring,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

E50.  American  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — A  systematic  study  of 
the  main  published  sources  of  American  history  and  an  exammation  of  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  secondary  authorities.  Mj.  Summer,  1916,  Tu.,  Th.,  2:30- 
3:30,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

E52.  The  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — The 
origin  and  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  English  background;  ethnic 
elements  of  the  population;  economic  forces;  land  and  labor  systems;  the 
plantation,  slavery,  agriculture;  industries,  transportation,  commerce;  the  town 
in  its  economic  and  social  aspects;  religion  and  morals,  charity,  education,  and 
the  general  social  life  and  intellectual  development.  Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Jernegan. 

E53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1750-1830. — Social,  industrial, 
and  religious  conditions  in  the  later  eighteenth  century;  the  great  immigration, 
Germans  and  Scotch-Irish;  settlement  of  the  back  country;  new  religious  and 
social  forces;  contest  of  the  interior  with  the  coast;  effect  on  the  Revolution; 
the  struggle  for  religious  liberty;  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  social  and  economic 
life;  educational  development;  the  Old  West  and  the  beginning  of  the  westward 
movement.    Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

E60.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Early  Period.— A 
study  of  colonial  institutions  and  the  main  developments  of  colonial  history: 
the  problem  of  English  imperialism;  the  principle  involved  in  the  prerevolu- 
tionary  struggles;  the  establishment  of  early  constitutions.  Mj.  Autumn, 
2:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 
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E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Middle  Period.— 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  state;  the  establishment  of 
the  federal  Constitution;  constitutional  problems  to  1820.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30, 
Professor  McLaughlin. 

E62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Later  Period.— 
Discussion  of  the  main  problems  of  constitutional  history;  growth  of  judicial 
authority;  development  of  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty;  slavery  and  territorial 
expansion;  civil  war;  the  Amendments;  problems  of  the  new  nation.  Mj. 
Spring,  2:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E85.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-69. — A  topical  study  of  the 
constitutional  and  political  problems  arising  during  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction  periods  under  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  Special  investiga- 
tions and  reports  based  on  the  sources  and  on  accepted  secondary  authorities, 
with  bibliographical  notes.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

E66.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1869-77.— The  constitutional, 
political,  and  social  events  of  President  Grant's  administration.  A  topical 
study  with  bibliographical  notes,  special  investigations  and  reports  by  students, 
and  class  discussions.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Shepardson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

E67.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1877-1912.— In  1917  principal 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  period  following  the  Spanish-American  War.  A 
topical  study  with  special  investigations  by  students,  oral  reports,  bibliographical 
notes,  and  class  discussions.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Shepardson. 

E68.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History,  1760-1860. — Bibliography; 
investigation  of  special  topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools  who 
are  especially  interested  in  American  history.  Undergraduate  students  must  have 
had  the  courses  of  Group  E.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor 
Shepardson. 

E70.  United  States  History:  The  New  West,  1763-1830.— Exploration  and 
settlement;  origin,  development,  and  administration  of  the  public  domain;  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  territories;  the  creation  of  new  states  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Union;  institutional  development  of  the  New  West;  frontier  con- 
ditions, land  policy;  Indian  problems;  industry  and  transportation;  religious, 
social,  and  educational  development;  effects  on  national  life.  Mj.  Spring, 
2 : 30,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

E71.  The  Middle  West,  1830-61. — Distribution  of  population,  agriculture, 
land  problems,  transportation,  the  slavery  question,  manners  and  customs, 
education,  politics,  and  sectional  influences.  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor 
Dodd. 

E72.  The  West,  and  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1861-77— The 

influence  of  cereal  crops,  inventions,  railroads,  growth  of  cities;  the  Mississippi 
question,  military  movements,  money  and  finance,  social  unrest,  reconstruction, 
the  tariff,  the  Negro  problem,  and  the  reform  campaigns  of  1872  and  1876.  Mj. 
Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E73.  The  Far  West  and  the  New  Nation. — The  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
distribution  of  population,  the  new  states,  mining,  stock  raising,  railway  building, 
dry  farming,  irrigation,  the  coast,  social  ideals,  religion,  education;  the  Pacific 
question,  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  "imperialism."  Mj.  Spring,  1:30, 
Professor  Dodd. 

Note. — In  the  courses  E52,  E53,  E70.  E71,  E72,  E73,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
evolution  of  American  institutions  and  character  with  special  stress  on  religious,  economic, 
and  social  development.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  original  investigations  in  these  phases 
of  the  subject. 

E80.  United  States  History :  The  History  of  the  South. — A  brief  course  on 
the  essential  features  of  southern  history,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  and 
cultural  conditions.    Mj.  Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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E81.  United  States  History:  The  Old  South,  1763-1833.— Mj.  Professor 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

E82.  United  States  History:  The  Lower  South,  1833-61— Mj.  Professor 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

E83.  United  States  History:  The  South  and  the  Civil  War. — Mj.  Professor 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

E84.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Ante-bellum  South. — Mj. 
Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

E85.  The  South  from  1833-65. — Growth  of  slavery;  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  the  Mexican  War;  social  and  religious  conditions;  industrial  changes. 
Mj.  Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

THE  SEMINARS 

C101.  The  French  Revolution. — Study  of  selected  documents  relating  to  the 
first  period  of  the  Revolution.  French  a  prerequisite.  Mj .  Professor  Schevill. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

C105.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Read.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

D 101-105.  English  History. — The  development  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  England.  An  investigation  of  constitutional  questions  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  Commons  and  the  growth  of  the  powers  of  Parliament.  The 
Seminar  in  English  history  is  designed  'primarily  to  introduce  the  student  to 
methods  of  historical  investigation,  to  familiarize  him  with  the  literature  of 
research,  and  to  give  some  practical  experience  in  handling  original  sources  of 
information;  secondarily,  to  bring  those  students  who  are  especially  interested 
in  English  history  into  contact  with  themes  suitable  for  a  thesis  to  be  presented 
in  candidacy  for  the  higher  degree,  to  direct  the  student  in  gathering  and  pre- 
paring materials,  and  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  the  criticism  and  suggestions 
of  others  working  upon  kindred  subjects.  Topic  changed  every  year.  3Mjs. 
Autumn  and  Winter,  F.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Terry. 

E101.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — A  study  of  the 
constitutional  principles  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between  England  and 
America,  of  their  historical  background  in  English  history,  and  of  the  main 
theories  of  American  government  as  disclosed  by  political  controversy.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Mon.,  3:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E103,  104.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  the  American  Revolution. — 
2Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

E106.  The  Beginnings  of  American  Church  History. — Mj.  Professor 
McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1917.] 

E110.  The  Problems  of  the  Confederation. — Mj.  Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

Elll.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. — M.  Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

E115.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Administration. — M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E117, 118.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — 
An  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  state  sovereignty  and  nationalism,  1776-1861. 
2Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

E122.  Slavery  Question  in  the  Old  Northwest— Mj .  Autumn,  Wed.,  3:30, 
Professor  Dodd. 

E124.  Slavery  in  the  Southwest. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

E126.  Attitude  of  the  Northwest  during  the  Civil  War. — Mj.  Professor 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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E127.  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Early  West. — Mj. 

Summer,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

E130.  Church  and  State  in  the  Old  South. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Dodd. 

E131.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1850. — Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Dodd. 

E132.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1820-21. — Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

E134.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Secession.— Mj.  Winter,  Wed.  3:30,  Pro- 
fessor Dodd. 

E137.  Studies  in  Confederate  Internal  History. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

E140.  The  Outbreak  of  the  War  with  Spain. — Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Dodd. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Ancient  History  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity. Besides  work  offered  in  the  History  Department,  A4,  A5,  A12,  A13,  A14, 
A15,  A16,  A17,  A50,  A51,  special  courses  are  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  History  of  Art.  These  enable  students  who  wish  to  do  graduate 
work  in  this  branch  to  get  a  complete  training  in  the  subject  itself  and  in  its 
auxiliary  sciences.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses,  which  may 
be  taken  for  credit  under  Group  A,  and  in  which  as  far  as  possible  the  instructors 
will  assign  the  work  to  individual  students  with  reference  to  their  major.  In 
the  Department  of  Greek  special  attention  is  called  to  courses  15,  Hellenica; 
19,  Research  Course  in  Greek  History  (Athenian  Empire);  20,  Aristotle,  Con- 
stitution of  Athens;  22,  39,  Herodotus,  Associate  Professor  Castle;  47,  47A. 
In  the  Department  of  Latin:  37,  Tacitus'  Annals,  Professor  Merrill;  50,  Roman 
Private  Life,  Professor  Laing;  65,  Early  Roman  History,  Professor  Merrill; 
85,  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions,  Professor  Merrill;  65,  The  Early  Years 
of  the  Reign  of  Nero,  Professor  Merrill.  The  Department  of  the  History  of 
Art  offers  work  in  2,  Greek  Art;  5,  Roman  Art;  9,  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and 
Gems,  Professor  Tarbell. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Church  History  in  the  Divinity 
School  which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly  and  for  which 
they  can  receive  full  credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  Courses  offered  in  Church 
History,  191&-17,  which  would  be  especially  suitable  for  graduate  students  are: 
4,  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire;  24,  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the 
Counter-Reformation,  Dr.  Gates;  34,  English  Church  History  from  Wyclif  to 
Elizabeth;  37,  English  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Associate  Professor 
Moncrief. 

The  Department  of  Comparative  Philology  offers  course  16,  History  of  India. 
The  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India  and  the  parallel  social  develop- 
ment from  the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda  to  the  Battle  of  Plassey,  1757.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be  traced  in  order  to  give  a 
background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in  India.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

In  the  Subdepartment  of  Russian,  attention  is  called  to  the  course  on  the 
Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia  by  Assistant  Professor  Harper. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  of  special  value  to  the  student 
of  history  are  4,  15,  16,  17,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  34,  40,  44,  45,  64;  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  4,  5,  7,  8,  41,  57;  in  the  Department  of  Sociology 
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and  Anthropology,  1,  17,  26,  30,  43,  82,  90,  100;  in  the  Department  of  Education 
of  special  value  to  students  of  American  History,  17,  18,  History  of  American 
Education,  (1)  Colonial  Period  to  1783,  (2)  since  1783. 

In  the  Department  of  Geography  these  courses  are  of  special  value  to  stu- 
dents of  history:  7,  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History;  18,  The 
Historical  Geography  of  American  Cities;  21,  Geographic  Influences  in  the 
History  of  New  England ;  22,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior; 
23,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Western  States,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Barrows. 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  which  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  a  historical  nature.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Ancient  Oriental 
History,  Oriental  Languages  80-82,  106,  115-17,  226;  New  Testament  Times, 
Early  Christian  Literature  11,  13;  Mohammedan  History,  Oriental  Languages 
216,  218,  220,  226. 

In  the  Department  of  Latin  students  of  Mediaeval  History  will  find  es- 
pecially valuable  Course  65,  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Beeson. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  in  Relation  to  Education. 
Richard  Offner,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 
Lucy  C.  Driscoll,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 

Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Interpretation 
of  Art,  Smith  College  (Summer,  1916). 

FELLOW,  1916-17 

Helen  Gardner,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  Department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  collections. 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  use  any  of  the  following  courses  in  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  are  expected  to  undertake  some 
work  in  addition  to  that  required  of  undergraduates. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  make  the  History  of 
Art  their  major  or  minor  subject  are  at  liberty  to  confine  themselves  to  either  the 
Ancient  Period  or  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Period.  Such  students  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  urged  to  obtain  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  not  specializing. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 
GROUP  I.     THE  ANCIENT  PERIOD 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander. — A 
study  of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  oriental  world,  in  order  to  determine 
their  art  value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civilization.  Mj.  Spring,  2:30, 
Professor  Breasted. 

2.  Greek  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

2B.  Greek  Sculpture. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Tarbell. 
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3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. — While  this  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  certain  outward  aspects  of  Greek  life,  the  attempt  is  made  so  to 
interpret  these  as  to  present  an  intelligible,  though  partial,  picture  of  Greek 
civilization.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  following:  the  city,  the  house, 
furniture,  dress,  athletic  games,  industrial  arts,  warfare,  religious  ceremonies. 
Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi. — A  study  based  upon  the  extant 
remains.    Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

4B.  Ancient  Athens. — Topography  and  Monuments.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  9 : 00,  Professor  Tarbell. 

6.  Roman  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Roman  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  arts.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell. 

6B.  Roman  Sculpture. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

6.  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Winter, 
11:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

7.  Fourth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

8.  Greek  Drawing  and  Painting. — The  extant  examples  of  Greek  drawing 
and  painting  being  chiefly  upon  vases,  these  constitute  the  principal  subject- 
matter  of  the  course.  At  the  same  time  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  position  and  achievements  of  the  art  of  painting  at  its  highest  among  the 
Greeks.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

11.  Attic  Red-figured  Vases. — Prerequisite:  course  8.  Mj.  Professor 
Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

12.  Prehistoric  Art  in  Greece. — M.  Professor  Tarbell.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

13.  Pompeii. — -Topography,  architecture,  mural  decoration,  sculpture,  and 
minor  arts.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Tarbell. 

GROUP  II.      THE   MEDIAEVAL  AND   MODERN  PERIOD 

20.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Painting.— A  course  on  the  evolution  of 
subject,  technique,  and  artistic  method  in  painting.  The  objects  are  two:  to 
increase  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  aesthetic  elements  in  painting  and 
to  furnish  a  foundation  for  historical  study.    Mj .  Autumn,  8 : 15,  Miss  Driscoll. 

21.  American  Art. — A  course  on  the  evolution  of  pictorial  expression  in 
modern  art  as  illustrated  by  American  painting.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  analysis 
of  paintings  for  their  aesthetic  content.  A  few  lectures  on  sculpture  are  given. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Miss  Driscoll. 

21A.  American  Painting. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:30,  Miss 
Driscoll. 

22.  Italian  Painting. — An  introductory  course  on  representative  masters 
of  the  Renaissance,  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  Decadence,  with  reference 
to  subject-matter,  technique,  and  aesthetic  content.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
10 : 30,  Professor  Churchill. 

23.  Modern  Painting. — An  introductory  course  on  the  development  of 
painting  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time.  The  emphasis  is 
laid  on  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  painting.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:30, 
Professor  Churchill. 

24.  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting. — This  course  is  concerned  primarily 
with  representative  works  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  art  history  of  inter- 
vening periods  is  traced  rapidly.    Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Dr.  Offner. 
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25.  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting. — This  course  continues  course  24, 
but  may  be  taken  independently.    Mj.  Spring,  8: 15,  Dr.  Offner. 

30A.  Flemish  Painting. — The  development  of  Flemish  painting  from  the 
miniaturists  to  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  great  masters 
of  the  fifteenth  century.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:30,  Miss  Driscoll. 

34.  Florentine  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance. — Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
aesthetics  of  sculpture  in  general  and  of  individual  examples  of  Florentine 
sculpture.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Dr.  Offner. 

35.  Italian  Painting  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — This  course  is  historical  and 
comparative.  Its  main  subject  is  the  dissemination  of  Florentine  influence  over 
Italy.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Dr.  Offner. 

GROUP  III.     SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSES 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art. — This  course  consists  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work,  and  is  planned  to  train  appreciation  of  color 
in  works  of  art.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00,  Professor  Sargent; 
Mj.  Spring,  8:00-10:00,  Mr.  Whitford. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression. — A  course  consisting  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work  involving  analysis  of  works  of  art,  in  order 
to  formulate  the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from 
mechanical  records  of  nature.  Some  technical  ability  in  drawing  is  a  prerequisite 
to  this  course.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8 : 00-10 : 00;  Mj .  Winter,  8 : 00-10 : 00, 
Professor  Sargent. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

7.  Aesthetics. — Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Professor  Tufts. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

A4.  History  of  Antiquity.    I. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 
A5.  History  of  Antiquity.   II. — Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 
A12.  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World.    From  Alexander  to  Augustus. — 
Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

in  the  department  of  romance  languages  and  literatures 

Bl,  2,  3,  11,  12. — Elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  courses  in  the 
Italian  Language.    Professor  Wilkins  and  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 
B24.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy.— -Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Wilkins. 
B55.  Petrarch. — Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Wilkins. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator 

of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  Walker  Museum. 
Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Methods  of  Social  Investigation. 
Robert  E.  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology  (Summer  Quarter, 

1916). 

B.  Warren  Brown,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 
Mart  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  University  Settlement. 
Clarence  Elmer  Rainwater,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Sociology. 
E.  L.  Holton,  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas  (Summer,  1916). 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Walter  Blaine  Bodenhafer,  A.M.        Ezra  Dwight  Sanderson,  S.B. 
Howard  Eikenberry  Jensen,  A.M.        Raleigh  W.  Stone,  S.M. 

Carl  Cleveland  Taylor,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  Department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  processes  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  Department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  second,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE  (NINE  MAJORS) 

1)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequence  in  Sociology  (without 
taking  the  Social  Science  sequence),  courses  1,  3,  and  5  are  required  and  should 
be  taken  in  their  numerical  order;  there  must  be  taken  in  addition  not  fewer 
than  three  of  the  following  courses:  6, 15, 17, 18,  30,  31,  37, 43,  51,  55,  57,  and  58. 
The  remainder  of  the  sequence  must  be  chosen  by  permission  of  the  Dean,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser.  Courses  in  allied  depart- 
ments may  be  used. 
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2)  For  students  who  select  as  a  principal  sequence  the  combined  sequence  oj 
the  Social  Science  departments,  and  wish  to  complete  this  sequence  by  selecting 
three  majors  in  Sociology,  the  department  recommends  either  course  1  or  3 
(the  one  not  taken  in  the  prescribed  list),  also  5  and  6. 

3)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  the  Department,  the 
following  courses  are  recommended:  1,  3,  5,  6,  15,  17,  18,  30,  and  31. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCE  (SIX  MAJORS) 

For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  secondary  sequence  in  Sociology,  courses  1, 
3,  and  5  are  required.  The  additional  three  majors  must  be  chosen  by  permission 
of  the  Dean,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  (I)  General  Sociology;  (II)  Social  and  Racial  Psychology; 
(III)  Social  Technology;  (IV)  Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  Candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees,  if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  prin- 
cipal or  secondary  subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the 
Master's  degree  is  six  majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  nine  majors.  If  either  of  the  above  groups  be  chosen  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the 
Department,  will  be  required.  Preferably  before  registering  for  graduate  work, 
but  not  later  than  the  second  week  of  residence,  students  will  (a)  satisfy  the 
Departmental  Examiner  that  the  preliminary  requirements,  as  specified  in  the 
next  paragraph,  have  been  satisfied;  (6)  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  schedule  of  the  courses  on  which  they  propose  to  base  their  application  for 
the  higher  degree. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Soci- 
ology or  Anthropology,  students  must  have  included  in  their  previous  work  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  courses,  viz.,  the  "social  science  sequence,"  in  addi- 
tion to  the  courses  starred  in  the  following  list: 

I.  Elements  of  Biology* 
II.  History  1,  2,  and  3 

III.  Political  Economy  1  and  2 

IV.  Statistics  (Political  Economy  9)*  • 
V.  Political  Science  1 

VI.  Psychology  1 
VII.  Sociology  1* 
VIII.  Sociology  3* 
IX.  Logic  or  Ethics,  one  major 
X.  One  year  of  Senior  College  History* 

The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  must  have  been  covered  by  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree: 

I.  Sociology  3  (or  30  in  case  3  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate  work) 
II.  Sociology  6 

III.  Sociology  15 

IV.  Sociology  16A  or  16B 

V.  Political  Science  10,  Elements  of  Law 
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In  addition  to  these,  in  case  Sociology  is  the  secondary  subject  for  the 
Doctor's  degree: 
VI.  Sociology  30  and  37 
VII.  Sociology  17 

In  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject,  the  course  must  include  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  seminars  of  the  Department. 

The  instructors  in  this  Department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  is  $2.00  per  year;  for  foreign  countries  $2.50;  single 
numbers,  35  cents.  The  twenty-second  annual  volume  is  now  current.  By  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  dues  of  $3.00,  or  $3.50  in  the  case  of  residents  of  foreign 
countries,  membership  in  the  American  Sociological  Society  may  be  gained. 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  and  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
are  secured  to  each  member  by  the  annual  dues.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is 
Assistant  Professor  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.    Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ELEMENTARY  COURSE 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — This  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  orientation  in  the  social  sciences  and  a  working  system  of  thought 
about  society:  the  geographical  and  biological  factors  in  society;  the  supply 
and  conservation  of  people;  movements  of  population,  immigration;  the  family, 
its  form  and  problems;  the  position  of  women  and  rights  of  childhood;  social 
forces  and  social  unity;  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group;  social  control 
by  education,  religion,  social  pressure;  poverty,  crime,  charity,  philanthropy; 
social  progress  and  social  reform,  general  theories  of  society.  The  course  confers 
no  credit  as  graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  in  college.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  8:15  and  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Bedford  and 
Mr.  Brown. 

ii.    intermediate  courses 

Course  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate  courses  offered 
by  this  Department.  Intermediate  courses  confer  but  half-credit  as  graduate 
work. 

3.  Social  Origins. — An  examination  of  the  sentiments,  moral  attitudes,  and 
mental  traits  of  primitive  man,  and  a  study  of  their  expression  in  the  activities 
and  organizations  of  tribal  society,  with  an  indication  of  the  grade  of  culture 
reached  by  mankind  before  historical  times,  and  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
transition  from  the  type  of  a  primary  to  that  of  a  secondary  group.  An  intro- 
ductory course,  designed  to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with  the  evolutionary 
character  of  social  processes  and  access  to  a  considerable  mass  of  concrete  data. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1,  Sociology  1.  Desirable  antecedent  courses:  Zoology 
5,  Philosophy  2.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Thomas. 

6.  The  Family. — The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  development  of 
domestic  institutions  in  lower  and  higher  civilizations.  This  genetic  study  is 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  modern  problems  of  the  family  embracing  ethical, 
legal,  industrial,  educational,  and  religious  aspects.  Prerequisite:  21  majors, 
including  Sociology  1.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 
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6.  Modern  Cities:  Municipal  Sociology. — A  study  of  the  modern  city,  with 
special  reference  to  American  municipalities,  the  physical  conditions,  political, 
industrial,  and  social  groupings.  The  city  in  history,  characteristics  of  urban 
life;  causes  and  results  of  city  growth;  city  planning,  its  meaning  and  importance; 
city  transportation  and  traffic;  civic  aesthetics,  architecture,  and  beautification; 
public  health  and  safety,  police  and  fire  protection,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal; 
city  markets  and  food;  smoke  abatement,  insect  extermination;  bad  housing, 
slums,  and  tenements;  solutions  of  the  housing  problem;  the  restoration  of  the 
neighborhood;  municipal  recreation,  education,  and  religion;  family  rehabilita- 
tion; charities  and  corrections  for  the  poor,  sick,  handicapped,  fallen,  unemployed, 
intemperate,  immigrant,  etc.;  welfare  work;  municipal  government  and  political 
corruption,  municipal  ownership;  social  surveys  of  cities;  opportunities  for 
social  service,  bureaus  of  research,  social  service  of  city  life.  Designed  to  offer  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  special  city  problems,  particularly  those  connected 
with  charities  and  corrections.  Expeditions  to  typical  institutions.  Pre- 
requisite: Sociology  1.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15;  Winter,  9:15;  Spring,  9:15; 
Summer,  9 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Bedford. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political 
Economy  and  Political  Science.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in 
the  announcements  of  the  respective  departments: 

Political  Economy  4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. 
Political  Economy  9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 
Political  Science  10.  Elements  of  Law. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Psychology 
and  Education.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announce- 
ments of  the  respective  departments. 

Psychology  7.  Abnormal  Psychology. 
Psychology  13.  Social  Psychology. 

Education  60.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Education  73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children. 

m.     ADVANCED  COURSES 

GROUP   I.      GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY 

15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. — An  introduction  to  the  general  view  of 
human  experience  represented  by  modern  sociology.  Designed  to  give  students 
a  working  use  of  the  chief  concepts  employed  as  tools  of  sociological  analysis 
and  interpretation.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Small. 

16A.  History  of  Sociology  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
The  beginnings  of  objective  sociology  are  traced  in  the  development  of  critical 
history,  of  political  science,  and  of  economics,  particularly  in  Germany.  It  is 
shown  that  sociology  did  not  have  its  origins  in  isolation  from  the  evolution  of 
social  science  in  general;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  older  types  of  social  science 
encountered  and  partially  formulated  the  radical  problems  of  sociology.  The 
conditions  which  led  to  the  exceptional  sociological  emphasis  in  the  United  States 
are  exhibited  and  explained  as  phases  of  the  development  of  social  science  as  a 
whole.    Mj.  Winter,  1917,  2:30,  Professor  Small. 

16B.  History  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States  from  1865. — Although  course 
16A  is  the  proper  introduction  to  this  course,  it  is  not  a  positive  prerequisite. 
Assuming  the  facts  exhibited  in  the  more  fundamental  course,  16B  proceeds  from 
the  formation  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in  1865  to  the  gradual 
clarification  of  thinking,  which  has  resulted  in  a  scientific  proposal  of  problems, 
the  direction  of  a  method,  the  founding  of  professorships,  the  creation  of  a  liter- 
ature, the  organization  of  a  national  society,  and  the  infusion  of  distinctly  soci- 
ological thinking  into  all  the  other  divisions  of  social  science.  Mj.  Professor 
Small.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modem  Society. — An  examination  of  the 
present  social  transition  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  conflict  between  tra- 
ditional conceptions  of  social  relations  and  distinctly  modern  views  of  those 
relations;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  conflict  between  interest  groups,  each  primarily 
concerned  about  certain  concrete  issues,  but  together  more  or  less  unconsciously 
testing  the  validity  of  the  antagonistic  principles.  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor 
Small. 

18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological 
analysis  for  positive  ethics.  The  inconclusiveness  of  all  the  categorical  theories 
of  ethics  is  exhibited,  and  the  thesis  is  supported  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  a 
credible  content  for  a  theory  of  concrete  moral  relations  is  through  objective 
analysis  of  the  social  process.    Mj.  Professor  Small.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

21.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  United  States. — Professor 
Small.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

22.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  England. — Professor  Small. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

23.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Courses 
21,  22,  23  apply  the  methods  of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of  democracy,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared 
in  the  countries  treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test  the  validity  of  the  abstract 
sociology  outlined  in  courses  15,  16,  17.  Professor  Small.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

27,  28,  29.  Seminar:  The  Working  Concepts  of  General  Sociology. — 3Mjs. 

Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Small. 

GROUP  II.      SOCIAL  AND   RACIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  courses  in  social  and  racial  psychology,  although  dealing  with  various 
and  apparently  unrelated  subjects,  have  nevertheless  a  systematic  character. 
They  aim:  (1)  To  define  and  illustrate  a  method  for  (a)  the  analysis  into  their 
elements  of  the  fundamental  social  attitudes,  habits,  and  modes  of  behavior,  and 
for  (6)  the  determination  of  racial  and  individual  temperaments  and  aptitudes. 
(2)  To  describe  and  explain  the  processes  of  social  interaction  (a)  by  which  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  individuals  arrive  at  self-consciousness  and  acquire  moral 
distinction  and  individuality,  and  (b)  by  which  the  social  attitudes  of  individuals — 
their  sentiments,  habits,  and  technique — are  modified,  generalized,  and  trans- 
mitted, in  the  form  of  custom,  convention,  and  tradition,  as  a  social  inheritance, 
from  an  earlier  to  a  later  generation,  or  from  one  race,  nationality,  or  cultural 
group  to  another.  (3)  To  investigate  through  the  medium  of  biographies,  letters, 
psychoanalytical  records,  and  other  intimate  documents  and  expressions  of  the 
inner  life,  the  more  divergent  types  of  human  behavior,  as  represented  in  individ- 
uals and  isolated  groups,  and  to  determine  the  influence  of  traditional  inhibitions, 
social  pressures,  and  occupational  interests  upon  natural  aptitudes  and  tempera- 
ments, and  the  relation  of  these  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
individuals  and  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  groups,  races,  and  nationalities. 

30.  The  Social  Attitudes. — The  elemental  instincts  and  impulses;  types  of 
temperament  and  character;  the  nature  of  the  inhibitions  in  individuals  and 
groups  through  which  social  attitudes  are  developed  and  fixed:  race  prejudice, 
ethnocentrism,  and  prestige;  a  determination  of  the  private  moral  life  going 
on  in  the  individual  in  contrast  with  the  more  formal  preceptual  and  conventional 
moral  code  of  society;  a  comparison  of  the  mores  of  different  races,  historical 
epochs,  and  social  classes;  the  use  of  biographies  and  other  personal  documents. 
Prerequisite:  course  3,  or  4  majors  of  Psychology.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Pro- 
fessor Thomas. 
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31.  Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — A  genetic  study  of  the  relation  of 
mind  to  individual  and  social  activities;  the  categories  of  isolation,  crisis,  and 
accommodation  applied  to  mental  development;  cultural  parallelism  and  accul- 
turation; origin  of  ideas  of  causation  and  of  abstract  concepts;  role  of  invention, 
imitation,  and  genius.  Prerequisite:  course  3,  or  4  majors  of  Psychology.  Mj. 
Professor  Thomas. 

32.  Divergent  Types. — A  study  of  antisocial,  equivocal,  psychically 
divergent,  and  socially  isolated  individuals  and  groups.  Individual  and  social 
abnormality  and  disorganization  viewed  as  function  of  primary  attitudes  and 
existing  social  values.  Prerequisite:  courses  11  and  30.  Desirable  antecedent: 
course  51.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Thomas. 

33.  Prostitution. — Prerequisite:  11  and  30.  Desirable  antecedents:  Soci- 
ology 5,  Political  Economy  16.  German  or  French  necessary.  Mj.  Spring,  9: 15, 
Professor  Thomas. 

37.  The  Crowd  and  the  Public. — The  course  seeks  to  define  in  a  fundamental 
way  the  nature  of  the  mental  automatism  in  different  types  of  crowds  and  other 
"non-traditional"  groups.  As  far  as  practicable  the  study  will  be  confined  to  the 
actual  behavior  of  the  groups  studied,  in  order  to  obtain  materials  for  a  determina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  social  groups  over  the  individuals 
who  compose  them.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Mj.  Autumn,  11: 30,  Dr.  Park. 

38.  The  Newspaper. — The  nature  of  news  and  the  social  function  of  pub- 
licity. For  the  purposes  of  this  course  the  newspaper  will  be  regarded  mainly  as  a 
device  for  capturing  and  controlling  public  attention,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
investigate  empirically  the  devices  by  which  it  secures  its  effects.  Prerequisite: 
course  37.    Desirable  antecedent:  course  8.    Mj.  Spring,  11:30,  Dr.  Park. 

43.  The  Negro  in  America. — Directed  especially  to  the  study  of  the  effects, 
in  slavery  and  freedom,  of  the  contacts  of  the  white  and  black  races.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  characterize  the  nature  of  the  present  tensions  and  tendencies  and 
to  estimate  the  character  of  the  changes  which  racial  relations  are  likely  to  bring 
about  in  the  American  system.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  Desirable  antecedents: 
History  97,  97A.    M j .  Autumn  11:45,  Dr.  Park. 

44.  The  Negro  in  Africa. — The  course  aims  to  distinguish  the  fundamental 
mental  and  moral  traits  of  the  black  man  in  Africa,  in  connection  with  the 
environment  in  which  he  lives.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  define  the 
historic  and  existing  accommodations  between  the  black  and  white  races,  espe- 
cially in  South  Africa,  and  to  estimate  the  social  and  moral  effects  of  the  growing 
intimacy  of  the  black  man  with  the  white  man's  civilization.  Prerequisite: 
course  3.    Mj.  Dr.  . 

45.  The  European  Peasant. — With  particular  reference  to  the  Poles  and 
Italians.  Prerequisite:  course  30.  Desirable  antecedent :  course  60.  German  or 
Italian  necessary.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Thomas. 

46.  The  Jew. — A  study  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Europe  and  America,  mainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  courses  30,  31,  and  32.  Prerequisite:  courses  30,  32. 
German  necessary.    Mj.  Professor  Thomas. 

47.  The  Oriental. — Prerequisite:  course  30.  Desirable  antecedent:  course 
46.    German  necessary.    Mj.  Dr.  . 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  that  Depart- 
ment: 

40.  Evolution  of  Morality. 

60.  Psychology  of  Religion. 

62.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. 

GROUP  III.      SOCIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

36.  The  Survey. — The  uses  and  practical  limitations  of  the  social  survey 
defined;  a  description  and  comparison  of  technical  devices  for  the  analysis, 
description,  and  presentation  of  sociological  data  with  reference  to  the  different 
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fields  in  which  they  have  been  practically  employed,  and  an  estimate  of  the  value 
for  science  and  for  social  reform  of  the  results  obtained.  Desirable  antecedents: 
course  6  or  8.    Spring  and  Summer,  1916,  Dr.  Park. 

49.  Social  Politics. — With  special  reference  to  health  and  culture  interests 
of  the  industrial  group.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

50.  Urban  Communities. — The  system  of  community  bonds  and  interests; 
functions  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  organizations  as  determined  by 
social  interests.    Mj.  .    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

51.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime;  principles  of  Criminal 
Anthropology;  prison  systems;  legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  preventive 
methods.    Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Mr.  Brown. 

52.  Evolution  of  Philanthropy. — Historical  introduction  to  the  study  of 
charities,  correction,  and  social  legislation.  Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Burgess. 

53.  The  Church  and  Society. — Methods  by  which  the  church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  . 

54.  Problems  and  Methods  of  Church  Expansion. — Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 


55.  Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  depressed 
and  defective  classes;  principles  and  methods  of  relief;  organization  of  benevo- 
lence.   Mj.  . 

56.  Methods  of  Social  Investigation. — A  course  designed  to  give  practical 
training  in  the  handling  of  statistical  material  and  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
most  important  work  done  in  the  field  of  social  inquiry.  The  application  of 
statistical  methods  to  social  problems  will  be  studied  in  selected  official  reports 
and  in  the  most  important  private  investigations.    Mj.  Spring,  8: 15,  Dr.  Abbott. 

57.  Rural  Sociology. — Conditions  of  life  in  the  country  and  constructive 
organization  for  improvement.  Social  technology  of  rural  communities;  impor- 
tance of  agriculture;  social  conditions  in  the  country;  transportation,  good  roads; 
the  economics  and  business  organization  of  farm  life;  marketing,  size  of  farms, 
and  tenancy;  farm  management  and  credit;  co-operation  in  granges,  etc.; 
wages  and  labor;  social  surveys  of  the  country;  improvement  of  farm  homes  and 
health;  farm  women  and  children;  culture  and  art;  rural  religion,  education  and 
recreation,  charities  and  corrections,  and  the  rural  social  mind.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years.   Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Holton. 

58.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Charities. — The  course  will  con- 
sist in  large  part  of  lectures  by  experts  now  in  charge  of  various  institutions.  Mj. 
Spring,  1917,  11:45,  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

59.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  labor  movement  from  the  viewpoint 
of  sociology;  the  modes  by  which  improved  ideals  of  welfare  originate  and  are 
diffused;  the  social  system  of  economic,  political,  and  cultural  organization, 

through  which  the  group  may  enjoy  the  social  inheritance.    Mj.  . 

[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

60.  The  Immigrant. — A  general  treatment  of  the  social  condition  and  psy- 
chology of  the  immigrant  and  of  the  problem  of  his  accommodation  to  American 
society.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  Desirable  antecedent:  course  30.  Desirable 
related  courses :  Sociology  37,  Political  Economy  4.  Mj .  Professor  Thomas  and 
Mr.  . 

63.  The  Playground  Movement. — This  is  a  historical  and  analytical  survey 
of  the  movement  for  public  provision  of  facilities  for  play  and  recreation.  Mj. 
Winter,  9: 15,  Mr.  Rainwater. 

64.  Playground  Direction. — Essentially  a  normal  course,  intended  to  provide 
the  student  with  professional  preparation  for  the  work  of  directing  the  activities 
of  the  playground.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Mr.  Rainwater. 

65.  Playground  Administration. — A  course  in  the  administration  of  play- 
grounds.   Prerequisite:  courses  63  and  64.   Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Mr.  Rainwater. 
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73,  74,  76.  Seminar  in  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course  in  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology.  Description  of  this  course  may  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Divinity  School  under  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology: 

60.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under 
that  Department: 

20.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. 
24.  Vital  Statistics. 

44,  45.  Trade  Unionism. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Household 
Administration.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announce- 
ment of  that  Department: 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. 

22.  The  Child  and  the  State. 

GROUP  IV.      ANTHROPOLOGY   AND  ETHNOLOGY 

I.     Elementary  Courses 

80.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology. 
The  classwork  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Starr. 

82.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples, 
will  first  be  studied.  The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics. 
The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  present  the  great  problems  of 
Ethnology;  (2)  to  consider  systems  of  classification  of  human  races  and  the  basis 
for  such  classification;  (3)  to  follow  the  history  of  science.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

83.  Physical  Anthropology. — Elementary  course.  Students  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods  and  with 
the  results  to  be  gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the 
work  will  be  made  practical.  Mj.  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

II.    Intermediate  Courses 

90.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Textbook  work,  based  upon  De  Mortillet,  he  pre- 
historique,  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practice 
work  in  laboratory  and  museum.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Associate  Professor 
Starr. 

91.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — American.  The  general  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  individual  reading 
under  direction.  Theses  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. Personal  fieldwork  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in 
connection  with  thesis  work.    Winter,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

92.  The  American  Race. — The  general  problems  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes  are  considered  in  this  course.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Associate  Professor 
Starr. 

93.  Ethnology. — The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasius.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

III.     Advanced  Courses 

100.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 
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101.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 
Associate  Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

102.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series  of  class  lectures  are 
directive  to  the  literature.  Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special  topics. 
Associate  Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

103.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State. — Mj.  4  hours  a  week,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

104.  105,  106.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — Topinard, 
EUments  d' anthropologic  generate,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do 
practical  work  in  Craniometry,  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental 
work  they  will  tabulate  results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and  prepare  reports. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

107,  108,  109.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students, 
qualified  for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in 
Archaeology,  Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing, 
they  do  not  trespass  upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such 
study  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assist- 
ance. Offered  in  successive  quarters  (except  Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in 
residence.    Associate  Professor  Starr. 

113,  114,  115.  Seminar:  General  Progress  in  Anthropological  Science. — 
Associate  Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

By  arrangement  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  certain  courses 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Economy, 
Political  Science,  History,  Household  Administration,  and  Comparative  Religion 
may  be  accepted  in  satisfying  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Sociology 
as  principal  subject.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing courses : 

Philosophy:  Social  Psychology;  Evolution  of  Morality;  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory;  Recent  Ethical  Theory;  Social  and  Political  Philosophy;  Seminar, 
Social  Consciousness;  Seminar,  Moral  Education;  Psychology  of  Religion; 
Metaphysics  of  Religion. 

Psychology  (assuming  sufficient  elementary  work):  History  of  British 
Psychology;  History  of  German  Psychology;  American  and  French  Psychol- 
ogists; Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. 

Political  Economy:  History  of  Political  Economy;  Value;  Distribution 
of  Wealth;  Socialism;  Population;  Statistical  Theory  and  Method;  Vital 
Statistics;  Money;  Theory  and  History  of  Banking;  Public  Finance;  Labor 
Conditions  and  Problems;  Trade  Unionism;  Labor  Research;  Railway  Trans- 
portation; Industrial  Combinations;  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

Political  Science:  American  Government;  Comparative  National  Gov- 
ernment; Municipal  Government;  Municipal  Problems;  Political  Parties; 
History  of  Political  Theory;  Principles  of  Political  Science;  American  Political 
Theories;  Constitutional  Law;  Municipal  Corporations;  Administrative  Law 
and  Officers;  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation;  Elements  of  Law; 
Torts;  Contracts. 

History:  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History;  Historiography  and 
Historical  Bibliography;  Historical  Criticism;  American  Historiography  and 
Bibliography.  In  particular  cases  any  of  the  research  courses  in  History  which 
directly  supplement  the  special  work  chosen  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  Sociology  may  be  accepted  by  the  latter  Department. 

Household  Administration:  House  Sanitation;  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries; 
Administration  of  the  House;  Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. 

Comparative  Religion:  As  in  the  case  of  History,  any  courses  which  are 
germane  to  the  principal  work  of  the  student. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Marion  Talbot,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social 
Economy. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  give  students  (1)  a  general 
view  of  the  place  of  the  household  in  society  as  a  means  of  liberal  culture;  (2) 
training  in  the  rational  and  scientific  administration  of  the  home  as  a  social  unit; 
(3)  preparation  to  serve  as  teachers  of  Home  Economics,  Domestic  Science,  and 
Household  Arts,  or  as  social  workers  in  institutions  whose  activity  is  largely 
expressed  through  Household  Administration.  The  regular  courses  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  supplemented  by  courses  offered  by  instructors  in  other  departments. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  courses  of  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology,  and  of  the  School  of  Education,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  Household  Administration. 

In  the  case  of  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  special  line  of  work  or  to  fit  them- 
selves for  some  particular  field  of  activity,  the  instructors  will  give  assistance  in 
organizing  courses  of  study.  The  work  of  this  as  of  other  departments  may  be 
used  under  the  rules  of  the  University  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the 
different  degrees.  No  special  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  Department,  but  an 
official  statement  of  courses  satisfactorily  completed  is  granted  on  request. 

Opportunities  are  afforded  for  gaining  practical  experience  in  housekeeping, 
lunchroom  management,  marketing,  household  accounting,  and  similar  activi- 
ties. There  are  also  frequent  occasions  for  active  participation  in  such  philan- 
thropic work  as  supplements  the  instruction  of  the  classroom. 

The  Household  Administration  Club  meets  to  discuss  important  new  litera- 
ture, to  present  results  of  investigations  carried  on  by  instructors  and  students 
in  the  Department,  and  to  hear  specialists  on  topics  not  fully  treated  in  the  regular 
curriculum. 

Instruction  in  a  limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  through  the  Corre- 
spondence-Study Department,  to  which  inquiries  for  information  should  be 
addressed. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Household  Administration  are  open  to 
six  classes  of  students : 

1.  Graduate  students  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work.  Candidates  for 
the  Master's  and  the  Doctor's  degrees  will  conform  to  the  University  regulations 
for  advanced  degrees  (see  p.  37).  The  specific  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  determined  in  each  case  according  to  the  undergraduate  training  of 
the  candidate. 

2.  Senior  College  students  who  have  completed  the  requirements  of  the 
Junior  Colleges  either  in  the  University  of  Chicago  or  elsewhere  may  take  their 
Major  or  Minor  sequences  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Department  of  House- 
hold Administration  or  may  choose  courses  as  free  electives. 

3.  Junior  College  students  who  are  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  15 
units  from  the  list  of  approved  subjects  are  then  allowed  to  take  a  limited 
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amount  of  work  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration,  together 
with  regular  required  work. 

4.  College  of  Education  students  registering  for  the  four  years'  course  which 
leads  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

5.  College  of  Education  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  two-year 
certificate  in  Home  Economics. 

6.  Unclassified  students  who  may  wish  to  pursue  courses  independent  of  a 
degree.  Such  students  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  had  a 
four-year  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent,  including  either  Physics  or  Chemis- 
try. Unclassified  students  may  take  any  courses  for  which  their  preparation  fits 
them.  The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  preparation  rests  with  the 
instructors  of  courses  elected.  It  is  understood  that  the  admission  of  unclassified 
students  to  the  University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated  in  the  case  of 
any  individual,  if,  at  any  time,  the  Faculties  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  best 
use  is  not  being  made  of  it. 

SEQUENCES 

Sequences  in  Household  Administration  may  be  chosen  from  the  following 
courses: 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  1,  General  Bacteriology;  3,  Public  Hygiene; 
Chemistry  4,  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry;  Sociology  and  Anthropology  5, 
The  Family;  Household  Administration  10,  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market; 
11,  The  Consumption  of  Wealth;  12,  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their 
Homes;  20,  Public  Aspects  of  the  Household;  21,  The  Legal  and  Economic 
Position  of  Women;  22,  The  Child  and  the  State;  23,  Problems  in  Household 
Administration;  40,  Elements  of  Home  Economics;  42,  House  Sanitation; 
43,  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries;  44,  Administration  of  the  House;  45,  46,  47, 
Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration;  also  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  in  the  College  of  Education  chosen  with 
the  approval  of  the  instructors  and  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Household 
Administration. 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  their  principal  sequence 
in  Household  Administration  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction, 
and  with  the  Dean's  approval  two  of  them  may  be  included  in  the  nine  chosen 
to  form  the  principal  sequence : 

Chemistry  2,  3,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Physiology  1,  2,  Elementary 
Physiology;  Political  Economy  1,  2,  Principles  of  Political  Economy;  Political 
Science  1,  Civil  Government.  The  following  courses  will  complete  the  sequence: 
Household  Administration  42,  43,  44,  10,  20,  and  two  coherent  courses  selected 
from  the  recognized  list. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

I.    Standards  of  Living 

Political  Economy  1,  2;  Household  Administration  40  or  44,  10,  11,  12,  or 
20,  or  23. 

II.     The  Household  as  a  Social  and  Governmental  Unit 

Political  Science  1,  Household  Administration  42,  40  or  44,  20,  and  any  two 
of  the  following:  Political  Science  4,  Sociology  and  Anthropology  5,  Household 
Administration  12,  20,  22. 
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III.     The  Household  from  the  Domestic  Standpoint 

Household  Administration  42,  43,  40  or  44,  20,  and  two  courses  to  be  selected 
from  Household  Administration  10,  11,  12,  20,  and  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics  and  Household  Art  in  the  College  of  Education. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

10.  The  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market. — An  elementary  course  intended 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  machinery  of  trade  with  which  the  house- 
holder comes  into  direct  contact.  Visits  will  be  made  to  typical  distributive 
establishments.  M .  Summer,  First  Term,  8 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Breckin- 
ridge. 

11.  The  Consumption  of  Wealth. — Standards  of  living:  necessaries  for  life 
and  for  efficiency;  comfort,  luxury,  and  extravagance;  a  minimum  wage  and  a 
living  wage;  saving  and  spending;  organized  efforts  among  consumers  to  control 
production.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Breckin- 
ridge. 

12.  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes. — M.  Summer,  9:00; 
Autumn,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 

20.  Public  Aspects  of  the  Household. — A  course  intended  to  review  the  rela- 
tions between  the  householder  and  the  public,  as  represented  by  federal,  state,  or 
municipal  authority.    Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. — A  study  of  the  status  of 
women  with  reference  to  their  property,  the  effect  of  marriage,  their  share  in 
the  control  of  their  children,  their  opportunities  as  wage-earners  and  producers. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

22.  The  Child  and  the  State. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 

23.  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — This  course  will  be  con- 
ducted for  students  who  have  had  special  training  and  experience,  preferably 
in  teaching,  social  work,  or  scientific  housekeeping.  Students  should  consult 
instructor  before  registering.  Mj.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  Assistant  Professor 
Breckinridge.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

40.  Elements  of  Home  Economics. — An  outline  course  dealing  with  the 
principal  activities  of  the  household  and  their  personal,  family,  social,  and 
economic  significance.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  in  college.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45, 
Professor  Talbot. 

42.  House  Sanitation. — This  course  deals  with  the  house  as  a  factor  in 
health.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  modern  conceptions  of  cleanliness, 
and  to  the  investigation  of  general  sanitary  conditions  from  a  practical  and 
scientific  standpoint,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  community, 
the  household,  and  the  school.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Talbot. 

43.  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries. — The  nutritive  and  money  values  of 
food  stuffs;  the  application  of  heat  to  food  principles;  adulterations;  methods  of 
preservation;  sanitary  and  economic  aspects  of  food;  popular  misconceptions 
as  to  foods.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Talbot. 

44.  Adrninistration  of  the  House. — This  course  will  consider  the  order  and 
administration  of  the  house  with  a  view  to  the  proper  apportionment  of  the 
income  and  the  maintenance  of  suitable  standards.  It  will  include  a  discussion  of 
the  domestic-service  problem.   Mj.  Professor  Talbot.   [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

45.  46,  47.  Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — This  work 
will  be  conducted  only  for  students  capable  of  carrying  on  independent  investi- 
gations. It  will  deal  with  new  and  unsettled  problems  whose  solution  will 
help  place  the  subject  of  Household  Administration  on  a  more  secure  scientific 
basis.    3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  2 : 30,  Professor  Talbot. 

60,  51,  62,  53.  Specif  Research. — Open  only  to  students  who  have  had 
special  training  and  experience.  4Mjs.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
the  Instructors  in  the  Department. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 
George  Burman  Foster,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  devoted  to  (a)  the  history  and  psychology 
of  religion,  (6)  the  epistemology  of  religion,  (c)  the  metaphysics  of  religion.  In 
each  of  these  divisions  the  history  of  the  thought  upon  the  subject  is  traced. 
The  relation  of  religion  to  other  sides  of  human  experience  is  also  studied. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  the  Department  should  arrange  their  work  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor. 

The  rooms  of  the  Department  are  in  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  where 
the  collections  of  illustrative  materials  for  the  study  of  religions  are  gathered 
and  arranged  for  the  use  of  students.  The  Buckley  collection  of  religious  objects 
of  Shinto  and  Japanese  Buddhism,  unequaled  in  America,  affords  a  valuable 
body  of  material  for  the  study  of  Ethnic  Religion.  Maps,  photographs,  casts, 
and  a  carefully  selected  library  of  the  standard  works,  constantly  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  newest  books  in  the  field,  are  at  the  disposal  of  students.  The 
libraries  and  collections  of  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages,  including 
Egyptology,  Assyriology,  etc.,  of  Biblical  Studies,  of  Church  History,  and  of 
Theology,  contained  in  the  same  building,  greatly  enlarge  the  working  facilities 
of  the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

GROUP  I 

1.  Outline  History  of  Religion. — Mj.  Summer,  1916;  Winter,  1917.  Pro- 
fessor Foster. 

2.  Outline  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Mj.  Summer,  1916. 

GROUP  II 

3.  Psychology  of  Religion,  I. — Individual.  Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

3.  Psychology  of  Religion,  II. — Social.  Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Professor 
Foster. 

group  III 

4.  Religion  of  Primitive  Peoples. — Mj.  Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

5.  The  Egyptian  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Religions. — [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

6.  Religions  of  the  Indo-European  Peoples,  I. — Indian  and  Iranian.  Mj. 
Spring,  1917,  Professor  Foster. 

6.  Religions  of  the  Indo-European  Peoples,  II. — Greek  and  Roman.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

7.  Religions  of  China  and  Japan. — Professor  Foster.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.J 
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GROUP  IV 

8.  Epistemology  of  Religion. — The  Knowledge  Problem.  Spring,  1917, 
Professor  Foster. 

9.  Metaphysics  of  Religion. — The  Reality  of  the  Religious  Object  and  the 
Worth  Problem.    Mj.  Professor  Foster.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

10.  History  of  Patristic  and  Scholastic  Thought. — Professor  Foster. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

11.  History  of  Protestant  Thought  Prior  to  Kant. — Professor  Foster. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

12.  Kant's  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Mj.  Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

13.  Philosophy  of  Religion  from  Kant  to  Hegel. — Professor  Foster. 

14.  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Mj.  Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

15.  Schleiermacher's  "Glaubenslehre." — Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

16.  The  Relation  between  Religion  and  Morality. — Professor  Foster. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

17.  The  Relation  between  Science  and  Religion. — Professor  Foster. 

18.  The  Relation  between  Religion  and  Art. — Professor  Foster.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History; 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Emil  Gustav  Hirsch,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical 

Literature  and  Philosophy. 
Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature;  Secretary  of  the  Department. 
Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 

John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature. 

Daniel  David  Ltjckenbill,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Martin  Sprengling,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Samuel  Northrup  Harper,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Institutions. 


In  the  organization  of  this  new  department  (founded  April,  1915)  practical 
reasons  have  governed,  and  a  scientific  classification  has  not  been  attempted. 
The  scope  of  the  organization  has  therefore  been  determined  entirely  by  adminis- 
trative convenience.  The  practical  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is  to  furnish 
administrative  facilities  for  offering  a  wider  range  of  oriental  studies,  to  include 
in  some  measure  both  the  larger  Asiatic  or  Far  Orient  now  so  rapidly  developing, 
and  also  the  languages  of  Eastern  Europe  where  it  merges  into  the  Near  Orient, 
including  especially  Russian.  To  the  old  Department  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  covering  the  historic  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient  only,  have 
thus  been  added  the  functions  of  an  oriental  seminary  ultimately  to  include  the 
Orient  as  a  whole  (except  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  which  are  naturally 
grouped  with  the  classical  languages).  Thus  far  the  old  Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  new  organization,  which  for 
the  present  is  made  up  of  three  sub-departments:  (I)  Sub-Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures;  (II)  Sub-Department  of  Egyptology;  (III)  Sub- 
Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Institutions.  To  these,  sub-departments 
of  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  may  be  added  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 


FELLOWS,  1916-17 


Gustav  Adolf  von  Brauchitsch. 
William  Franklin  Edgerton,  A.B. 


William  Andrew  Irwin,  A.B. 
Ovid  Rogers  Sellers,  A.B.,  D.B. 


INTRODUCTORY 
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I.   SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

HEBREW  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

These  courses  are  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  classes  of  students. 
In  courses  60-79  is  offered  a  wide  choice  for  the  undergraduate  who  wishes  to 
secure  as  a  part  of  his  college  training  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Hebrew  life 
and  thought,  but  cannot  give  the  time  necessary  for  a  mastery  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  professional  student,  looking  toward  the  ministry  or  the  teach- 
ing of  undergraduates,  finds  in  courses  80-123  opportunity  for  a  thoroughgoing 
survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Hebrew  civilization,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  secured 
apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  foundations  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  are  laid  in  courses  1-16,  while  the  principles  and  methods 
of  critical  and  exegetical  study  are  taught  and  practiced  in  courses  20-50.  No 
courses  in  Old  Testament  Theology  as  such  are  organized,  since  it  is  felt  that  this 
material  is  better  treated  in  the  form  of  courses  on  the  history  of  Hebrew 
religion,  Nos.  80-89.  Ample  opportunity  is  furnished  in  the  courses  on  Hebrew 
Philology,  Literature,  and  History  for  specialization  in  Hebrew  and  Comparative 
Philology,  in  literary  criticism,  in  exegetical  methods,  in  historical  methods,  and 
in  the  study  of  Hebrew  religion. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  AND  PHILOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  history, 
civilization,  and  languages  of  the  Hither-Orient,  not  only  in  their  successive 
epochs,  but  also  in  their  connection  with  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  history  of  Israel  in  particular  is  related  to  all  the  other 
civilizations  of  the  Orient  with  which  it  came  into  contact,  furnishing  a  historical 
background  without  which  the  full  significance  of  Hebrew  history  cannot  be 
discerned.  At  the  same  time  the  contributions  of  all  the  civilizations  of  the 
Hither-Orient,  including  Persia  and  the  Hittites,  to  the  later  history  of  the  world 
are  defined  and  studied. 

RABBINICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  the  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  believed  that  in 
connection  with  the  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  History,  and  Philosophy  in  this  University,  those  in  rabbinical 
literature  will  enable  candidates  for  the  Jewish  ministry  to  equip  themselves 
most  thoroughly  for  their  vocation. 

BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

The  courses  of  this  section  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  student 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  civilization  commonly,  though  some- 
what loosely,  designated  as  Babylonian.  In  the  vast  quantity  of  Babylonian 
legal  and  business  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  lies  most  of  the 
material  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  Near  East. 
Constant  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influence  of  this  civilization  upon  Hebrew 
life  and  thought. 
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ARABIC  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

The  courses  offered  in  Arabic  are  intended  to  cover  quite  minutely  the  gram- 
mar and  syntax  of  the  language,  whether  the  work  is  done  primarily  for  the  help 
afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian  or  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  Arabic 
grammar  for  its  own  sake.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Koran,  and  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in  Arabic  commentary, 
history,  geography,  and  inscriptions.  While  the  majority  of  students  doubtless 
study  Arabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew  grammar,  it  is  believed 
that  the  field  of  Arabic  literature  is  one  which  is  more  and  more  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  American  students.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  compara- 
tive aspects  of  Arabic  Grammar,  both  etymology  and  syntax. 

II.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

The  increasing  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  culture  has  kept  even 
pace  with  the  increasing  evidence  of  the  great  role  which  Egypt  played  as  the 
source  of  Mediterranean  or  Aegean  civilization,  leading  to  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks.  Without  a  study  of  Egypt  the  history  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
of  early  civilization  in  general  cannot  be  understood.  The  courses  in  Egyptology, 
while  intended  to  give  the  student  a  full  knowledge  of  Egyptian  language  and 
literature,  are  designed  also  to  present  the  civilization  of  Egypt  as  a  whole, 
especially  with  the  idea  of  showing  how  Egypt,  as  the  earliest  great  power  on  the 
Mediterranean,  reveals  the  interrelations  of  early  Mediterranean  civilization  with 
Palestine,  Syria,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Near  Orient.  The  original  materials 
accessible  to  the  student  here  are  unusually  plentiful.  They  comprise:  (1)  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  Art  Institute;  (2)  the  collection  of  the  Field  Museum; 
(3)  the  collections  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  liberal  education.  Hence  the  Department  seeks  to  provide  work  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  literature  and  history.  Certain  courses, 
therefore,  e.g.,  69-79,  are  organized  especially  for  the  non-theological  student. 

The  work  of  the  student  of  Semitics  or  Hebrew  Literature  ordinarily  will  be 
arranged  according  to  one  of  six  plans: 

I.  The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggre- 
gating four  majors.  These  courses,  viz.,  (a)  1  and  2;  (b)  3  or  4;  (c)  5  or  9, 
(1)  constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  those  students  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  (2) 
serve  as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures, or  in  the  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History.  Students  who  have 
already  performed  this  work  before  entering  the  University  of  Chicago  will 
receive  credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

II.  Candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree,  with  Old  Testament  as  their  major 
subject,  are  recommended  to  select  from  one  of  the  following  lists  of  courses: 
(a)  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  86,  118,  119,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65;  (6)  1,  2,  3,  9,  12,  13,  20, 
22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  44;  (c)  1,  2,  3,  9,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  22,  23,  24,  26,  30. 
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Courses  80,  81,  and  82  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  D.B.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  recommended  by  the  Divinity  School  except  those  who  have  three  or 
more  courses  in  Hebrew. 

III.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  secondary 
subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will  be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
preliminary  courses  (viz.,  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalents),  work  amounting  to  six 
majors,  which  shall  be  systematically  arranged  and  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  student  is  recommended  to  select  (1)  three  historical  courses  (viz., 
80,  81,  82),  with  three  courses  in  exegesis  selected  from  the  courses  offered,  or 

(2)  work  made  up  from  courses  20-50. 

IV.  When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, the  student  may  select  either  Aramaic,  Arabic,  or  Assyrian,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  nine  majors,  or  he  may  choose  any  two  of  these,  dividing  his 
work  between  them  as  equally  as  possible. 

V.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  principal 
subject,  will  be  understood  to  include  (1)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  including  syntax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good  acquaintance  with 
biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac;  (2)  an  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature; 

(3)  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  espe- 
cially Egyptian,  Assyro-Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
Old  Testament;  (4)  an  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old 
Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms  of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom; 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation;  (5)  a  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  the  theological  ideas  of  the  Hebrews; 
(6)  some  familiarity  with  the  rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  New  Testament  literature,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages, 
he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained  a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian, 
and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which 
he  thus  selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the 
character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in  part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In 
any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicography  will  be 
expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in 
definite  form. 

The  work  of  the  graduate  student  of  Egyptology  may  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  Ancient  History,  Archaeology,  Art,  or  Semitic 
Philology.  In  all  these  subjects  an  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  language 
and  civilization  is  a  far-reaching  advantage  hitherto  but  little  understood.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  fields  of  Ancient  History  and  Art.  When  the  subject 
is  taken  as  a  minor  study,  it  should  include  not  less  than  four  majors,  and  should 
give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  Egyptian  civilization.  An  examination  in  Hieratic  will  not  be  required. 
When  taken  as  a  major  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  student  is  expected 
to  acquire  an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic,  Hieratic,  and  Coptic  as  a 
basis  for  the  independent  use  of  the  original  documents.    He  may  then  specialize 
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in  History,  Religion,  Literature,  Archaeology,  or  Art,  and  the  available  courses 
are  or  may  be  arranged  accordingly. 

No  work  is  as  yet  arranged  for  students  of  the  Far  Orient.  Instruction  in 
Chinese  may  be  had  in  the  Correspondence-Study  Department  (for  particulars 
address  the  Secretary). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — In  this  Department  all  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  graduate  and 
Divinity  students,  but  some  of  them  may  be  taken  by  Senior  College  students  who  are 
properly  prepared. 

I.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
PRESCRIBED  COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below.) 
80,  81,  82.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. 

80.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Autumn,  1916, 1917. 

81.  History  and  Prophecy. — Winter,  1916,  1917;  Summer,  1916. 

82.  History  and  Judaism. — Spring,  1916,  1917. 

I.     HEBREW  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 
GROUP  I.      LINGUISTIC  COURSES 

1.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.,  chaps.  1-4,  including  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples of  the  language,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of  English 
into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  is  Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method,  Les- 
sons 1-32,  and  corresponding  grammatical  work  in  Elements  of  Hebrew.  This 
course  is  given  twice  each  year,  viz.:  Mj.  Summer,  1916,  Autumn,  1916,  1917, 
Professor  Price. 

2.  Hebrew  Language  (continued).— Completing  the  textbooks  named  under 
course  1  and  reading  selections  from  historical  books.  Given  twice  each  year. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Professor  Willett;  Winter,  1916,  1917,  Professor  Price. 

3.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel.  Critical  translation  of  por- 
tions, with  a  review  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  vocabulary.  Continuation  of 
course  2.  Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling;  Mj.  Spring, 
1917,  Professor  Price. 

4.  Intermediate  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  Hebrew  prose  selections 
from  Joshua,  Kings,  Chronicles,  or  Deuteronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
grammatical  forms  and  usages  and  acquiring  a  more  extended  Hebrew  vocabulary. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Professor  Willett. 

9.  Prophetic  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  easier  portions  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings.    Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Professor  Willett. 

12.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — Etymology.  M.  Summer,  1916,  Pro- 
fessor Price. 

13.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — Syntax.  M.  Summer,  1916,  Professor 
Price. 

16.  Textual  Criticism.  Investigations  in  principles  and  methods. — Seminar. 
Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Professor  Smith. 

GROUP   II.      CRITICAL  AND    EXEGETICAL  COURSES 

J.  Hebrew 

20.  Books  of  Kings  and  Their  Parallel  Assyrian  Records. — Historical  and 

critical  work.    Mj.  Professor  Price. 

22.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  1-39. — Critical  reading  of  the  material,  with  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecies,  and  a  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Isaiah.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1916,  Professor  Smith. 
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23.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-66. — A  critical  reading  of  the  material  with  a  study 
of  the  prophecies  as  illustrating  exilic  and  post-exilic  conditions.  Mj.  Winter, 
1917,  Professor  Smith. 

24.  Jeremiah. — Attention  will  be  given  to  the  political  conditions  in  Judah's 
decline  and  the  waning  of  religious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's  utterances; 
the  book  will  be  arranged  and  interpreted  in  chronological  order.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1917,  Professor  Price. 

26.  Ezekiel. — Condition  of  the  exiles;  Babylonian  government;  Ezekiel's 
character;  analysis  and  translation  of  selected  sections.  Mj.  Spring,  1918, 
Professor  Price. 

27.  Daniel. — Translation  and  interpretation  of  the  book  in  the  light  of  the 
historical  conditions  amid  which  it  arose.    M.  Summer,  1916,  Professor  Smith. 

28.  The  Earlier  Minor  Prophets. — Critical  and  exegetical  study  of  the 
language,  contents,  and  teachings  of  these  prophets.    Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

29.  The  Later  Minor  Prophets. — Critical  translation  with  a  study  of  the 
historical  background  and  teachings  of  these  prophets.  Mj.  Professor  Smith. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

30.  The  Psalter. — The  formation  of  the  Psalter;  characteristics  of  the 
Psalms  as  to  style  and  authorship;  critical  translation  of  selected  Psalms;  their 
classification  and  use.    Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Professor  Price. 

32.  Hebrew  Poetry  and  Poetics. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  with  some  reference  to  metrical  and  strophic  form.  Mj.  Summer,  1917, 
Professor  Smith. 

44.  Job. — A  study  of  the  literary  form,  the  thought  content,  the  linguistic 
peculiarities,  and  the  chief  teachings  of  the  book.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 

60.  Seminar  in  Exegesis. — Based  on  one  or  more  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

II.  English 

60.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  1-39. — Arrangement  in  chronological  order,  analysis, 
and  interpretation  of  the  different  prophecies.  For  prescribed  reading  of  Hebrew 
on  this  course  additional  credit  for  |Mj.  will  be  given.  Mj.  or  l$Mjs. 
Autumn,  1916,  Professor  Smith. 

61.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-66. — In  this  course  the  effort  will  be  made  to  master 
the  contents  of  the  chapters  and  to  study  the  progress  of  the  thought.  Oppor- 
tunity for  reading  the  chapters  in  Hebrew  will  be  given,  with  additional  credit  of 
|Mj.    Mj.  or  l£Mjs.  Winter,  1917,  Professor  Smith. 

62.  Jeremiah. — Mj.  or  l^Mjs.  Professor  Willett. 

63.  Ezekiel. — A  close  study  of  the  book  and  its  exilic  background.  For 
reading  prescribed  Hebrew  on  this  course  additional  credit  for  £Mj.  will  be 
allowed.    Mj.  or  l^Mjs.  Spring,  1918,  Professor  Price. 

64.  The  Psalter. — Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

65.  The  Book  of  Job. — A  careful  exegesis,  with  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  suffering  as  treated  in  the  Old  Testament.  Opportunity  for  reading  the 
Hebrew  of  Job  will  be  given,  with  an  additional  credit  of  £Mj.  Mj.  or  l^Mjs. 
Professor  Smith. 

68.  Israel  and  the  Neighboring  Nations. — Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Professor 
Willett. 

69.  The  Problem  of  Suffering  in  the  Old  Testament. — For  students  with  no 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.    \  or  ^Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

70.  The  Hebrew  Conception  of  Redemption  in  the  Old  Testament. — \  or  £ 
Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Professor  Price. 

73.  The  Moral  Leaders  of  Israel. — \  or  £Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Professor 
Willett. 
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74.  Biblical  Apocalyptic— A  study  of  apocalyptic  in  the  Old  Testament, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the  extra-canon- 
ical apocalypses  with  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Professor 
Willett. 

75.  The  Development  of  Hebrew  Literature. — An  introduction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  political  and  social  back- 
ground.  For  non-Divinity  students.   Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Professor  Willett. 

76.  The  Literature  of  the  Prophets. — A  study  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
with  reference  to  their  teachings  and  their  contribution  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  prophecy.    \  or  ?Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Professor  Willett. 

77.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History— Early  Period. — A  rapid  survey 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrews.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Professor  Willett. 

78.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Later  Period. — A  rapid  survey  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrew  people.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Professor  Willett. 

79.  The  Rise  of  Judaism. — Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Professor  Willett. 

GROUP  HI.      OLD  TESTAMENT  INTRODUCTION,  HISTORY,  AND  RELIGION 

80-82.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — In  these 
courses  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  under  three  divisions,  namely:  (1)  the 
beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom;  (2)  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  exile;  (3)  from  the  exile  to  the  Maccabean  revolt:  (a)  the  particular 
historical  events  with  their  relations  to  contemporaneous  history;  (6)  the  literary 
documents;  (c)  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  data;  (d)  the  facts  concerning 
the  various  religious  institutions;  (e)  the  general  progress  of  religious  thought. 
These  courses  are  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  various  departments 
of  Old  Testament  study,  and  are  prescribed  for  every  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  D.B.  who  does  not  elect  Hebrew.  Each  course  is  an  independent  study  and 
may  be  taken  separately. 

80.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1916,  1917,  Professor  Smith. 

81.  History  and  Prophecy,  being  a  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  Disruption 
of  the  Kingdom  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  b.c  — Mj.  Winter,  1917,  1918, 
Professor  Smith. 

82.  History  and  Judaism,  being  a  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  586  b.c.  to  the  Maccabean  revolt. — Mj.  Spring,  1916,  1917,  Professor 
Smith. 

83.  The  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. — Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

84.  The  Wisdom  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. — Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

86.  The  Prophetic  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. — Mj .  Professor  Willett. 

87.  Problems  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. — Seminar.  Mj.  Professor 
Smith. 

88.  The  Religion  of  Israel  Prior  to  the  Exile.— Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 

89.  The  Religion  of  Israel  after  the  Exile. — Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Professor 
Smith. 

90.  General  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. — 

M  j .  Professor  Willett. 

91.  Methodology. — In  this  seminar  the  aim  will  be  (1)  to  define  the  various 
departments  of  Old  Testament  research;  (2)  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  these 
departments  to  each  other;  (3)  to  specify  the  natural  and  logical  order  in  which 
these  departments  should  be  taken  up;  and  (4)  to  indicate  the  principles  and 
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methods  which  should  control  research  in  these  departments.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1917,  Professor  Price. 

95.  Social  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — A  study  of  the  everyday  social  and 
industrial  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  the  light  of  contemporaneous  peoples. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Professor  Price. 

96.  Civil  and  Public  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — A  study  of  the  elements  which 
made  up  the  everyday  civil  and  political  life  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  most 
influential  neighbors.    Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Professor  Price. 

97.  Religious  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — A  study  of  the  chief  features  of 
religious  life  and  ritual  in  ancient  Israel  in  the  light  of  the  same  features  among 
other  Semitic  peoples.    Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Professor  Price. 

104.  Egyptian  Archaeology  and  the  Old  Testament. — Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

116.  The  Assyrian  Period  of  Hebrew  History. — An  advanced  course,  taking 
up  the  problems  of  the  period  in  the  light  of  the  records  of  both  nations.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1916,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

117.  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine. — A  study  of  movements  in 
this  territory  from  the  earliest  historical  times  to  the  Hebrew  Conquest.  Mj. 
Summer,  1917,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

ii.    general  history  and  philology 

GROUP  I.  HISTORY 

118.  History  of  Antiquity  I :  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental  Em- 
pires, Down  to  1600  B.C. — A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance 
of  his  earliest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  nearer 
Orient  through  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the 
earliest  known  states,  especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early 
Crete,  and  the  cultural  connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe.    Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

119.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — A  survey  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  includ- 
ing Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia,  giving  special 
attention  to  government,  art,  architecture,  religion,  and  literature;  presenting 
also  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the  early  civilization  of  Europe, 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-European  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  M j . 
Winter,  1917,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

120.  Survey  of  the  Ancient  Orient  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  Alexander  the 
Great. — A  condensed  survey  of  the  periods  more  fully  covered  by  courses  118 
and  119.    Mj.  (given  in  Summer  Quarter  only),  Professor  Breasted. 

121.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  external  form, 
paleography,  field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  char- 
acter, classification  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monu- 
mental and  documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Syria,  and  the  Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete 
survey  of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is 
intended  for  general  historical  students.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

122.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — A  study  of  the  rise  of  literary 
forms  and  the  earliest  development  of  literary  art  as  seen  in  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  neighboring  nations.  The  earliest  literature  of  entertainment,  tales, 
romances,  poetry,  epics,  drama,  wisdom,  mortuary  and  religious  compositions, 
scientific  treatises,  business  and  legal  documents  will  be  taken  up,  read  in  trans- 
lation, analyzed,  and  discussed.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Breasted. 

123.  History  of  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of 
Alexander. — Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Professor  Breasted. 
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GROUP  II.  PHILOLOGY 

130.  The  Elements  of  General  Phonetics. — A  fundamental  course  for  the 
study  of  languages.  The  physiology  of  the  organs  of  speech  will  be  thoroughly 
studied,  together  with  their  functions  in  the  production  of  the  various  sounds 
which  constitute  the  elements  of  spoken  language.  Ample  material  for  illus- 
trative purposes  will  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  charts,  models,  and  sections. 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  observation  of  the  vocal  organs  in  action, 
illustrations  being  drawn  chiefly  from  English  and  such  cognate  languages  as 
are  most  familiar  to  students.  The  needs  of  those  who,  as  missionaries,  or  in 
any  other  capacity,  must  learn  foreign  tongues  from  teachers,  who  in  most  cases 
are  inadequately  equipped  to  impart  correctly  phonetic  information,  will  be 
carefully  considered.  Open  to  undergraduates.  Mj.  Winter  and  Summer, 
1916,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

131.  Experimental  Phonetics. — An  advanced  course  for  the  study  of  Semitic 
sounds.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

III.     RABBINICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch  will,  whenever  need  arises,  conduct  classes  in  the 
reading  of  modern  Hebrew  and  in  the  study  of  the  literature  and  life  of  ancient 
and  modern  Judaism. 

IV.     ARAMAIC  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

160.  Biblical  and  Contemporary  Aramaic. — The  elements  of  Aramaic, 
including  a  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  of  Daniel 
and  of  the  Elephantine  Papyri.    Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Professor  Price. 

164.  Syriac  Language. — Including  the  material  of  Brockelmann's  Syrische 
Grammatik  and  selections  from  the  New  Testament.  Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Sprengling. 

166.  Advanced  Syriac. — Roediger,  Chrestomathia  Syriaca;  Land,  Anecdota 
Syriaca.    Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Professor  Price. 

167.  Kalilah  and  Dimnah. — Using  Schulthess,  Kalila  und  Dimna.  (May 
be  taken  with  course  209.)    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

V.     BABYLONIAN- ASSYRIAN  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 
GROUP  X.      LINGUISTIC  COURSES  BASED   UPON  HISTORICAL  TEXTS 

170.  Elementary  Assyrian. — Using  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Lesesliicke.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  1916,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

171.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Inscriptions  from  the  Later 
Period. — Including  (a)  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  annals  of  Assurbanipal 
(Rassam-Cylinder),  with  (6)  a  more  rapid  reading  of  the  historical  inscriptions 
dating  from  745  b.c.  to  626  b.c.  Winter,  1917,  Assistant  Professor  Lucken- 
bill. 

172.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Inscriptions  from  the  Early  Period. 

— Using  Messerschmidt,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur,  historischen  Inhalts.  Mj. 
Winter,  1916,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

175.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Neo-Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 

Including  the  East  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  other  neo- 
Babylonian  texts.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

176.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions. 

Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

177.  Babylonian  Chronicles  and  Eponym  Lists. — M.  Summer,  1917,  As- 
sistant Professor  Luckenbill. 
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GROUP   II.      BUSINESS,    LEGAL,    AND   EPISTOLARY  LITERATURE 

180.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. — Using  Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

181.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — Using 
(a)  Schorr,  Urkunden  des  altbabylonischen  Zivil-  und  Prozessrechts,  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  texts  from  the  Old  Babylonian  Period;  (6)  Clay,  Documents 
from  the  Temple  Archives  from  Nippur  (BE,  Vols.  XIV,  XV;  and  MP,  Vol.  II2), 
for  the  Cassite  Period;  (c)  Johns,  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents;  (d)  Strass- 
maier,  Babylonische  Texte,  for  the  neo-Babylonian  period.  Mj.  Summer,  1916; 
Winter,  1917,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

183.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Letters. — Including  (a)  Old  Babylonian 
letters  (in  King,  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi ) ;  (b)  the  letters  of  the 
Sargonid  Period  (in  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters) ;  (c)  the  Tell  el- 
Amarna  Letters,  Seminar.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  1918,  Assistant  Professor 
Luckenbill. 

GROUP  III.      RELIGIOUS  AND   LITERARY  TEXTS 

185.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Myths  and  Epics. — The  Gilgamesh  Epic  and 
the  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  Creation  will  be  read.  Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 

186.  Babylonian  Psalms,  Prayers,  and  Incantations. — Using  Zimmern, 
Babylonische  Busspsalmen,  and  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  der  babylonischen  Religion; 
Tallqvist,  Maqlu;  Thompson,  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course 
190.    Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

GROUP   IV.      SUMERI  AN   LANGUAGE   AND  LITERATURE 

190.  Elementary  Sumerian.— The  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  Sumerian 
language  through  the  Syllabaries  and  bilingual  texts.  Delitzsch,  Sumerische 
Grammatik,  and  Sumerisches  Glossar.  Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Assistant  Professor 
Luckenbill. 

191.  The  Great  Cylinder  Inscriptions  A  and  B  of  Gudea. — Mj.  Spring,  1918, 
Professor  Price. 

192.  Sumerian  Hymns,  Psalms,  and  Liturgies. —  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  As- 
sistant Professor  Luckenbill. 

193.  Sumerian  Historical  Texts. — Using  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  sumerischen 
und  akkadischen  Konigsinschriften. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

194.  Sumerian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 

V.      GROUP  HISTORY  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

197.  The  Economic  and  Social  Development  of  the  Babylonians  and  the 
Hebrews. — A  comparative  study  of  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  social  and  economic 
institutions,  based  upon  (1)  the  legal  codes  (the  Code  of  Hammurabi  and  the 
Hebrew  codes  in  the  Torah)  and  (2)  the  business  and  legal  documents  of  the 
Babylonians  (Sumerians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians)  and  the  Hebrews  (found 
for  the  most  part  in  extra-biblical  sources,  as,  for  example,  the  Elephantine 
Papyri).  A  knowledge  of  Assyrian  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Mj.  Winter,  1917, 
Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

198.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Babylonian  Civilization. — A 
study  of  the  archaeological  and  literary  remains  of  the  Hebrews  and  Babylonians 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  influence  of  the  civilization  of  the  latter  upon 
that  of  the  former.  A  knowledge  of  Assyrian  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Winter  and  Summer,  1916,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

See  also  courses  116  and  117. 
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199.  Seminar:  Archaeology  and  Paleography. — The  student  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  decipherment  and  copying  of  original  documents.  Lectures  on  the 
excavations  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  1917,  As- 
sistant Professor  Luckenbill. 

vi.    arabic  philology,  literature,  and  history 

200.  Beginning  Arabic. — A  study  of  easy  narrative  and  of  (a)  the  grammati- 
cal principles  of  the  language,  (b)  the  commonest  vocabulary,  and  (c)  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Arabic  grammatically  considered  to  the  Hebrew.  Mj.  Winter  and 
Summer,  1916,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

201.  Intermediate  Arabic. — Fischer's   Chrestomathie.    Mj.  Spring,  1916, 

Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

202.  Selected  Suras  of  the  Koran. — Critical  translation  and  interpretation. 
Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

203.  Arabic  Prose. — Selections  from  the  Annals  of  Tabari,  the  Prolegom- 
ena of  Ibn  Khaldun,  and  other  works.  Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Sprengling. 

204.  The  Bible  in  Arabic. — Rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  Gospels. 
Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

206.  Advanced  Arabic  Prose. — Selections  from  Ibn  Hisham's  Life  of  Mo- 
hammed, Ibn  al  Qifti's  Tarikh  al  Hukama,  etc.  Mj.  Summer,  1916,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

207.  Arabic  Grammarians. — Reading  and  study  of  selected  portions  from 
these  writers.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

208.  Arabic  Commentaries  on  the  Koran. — Selections  from  Baidhawi's 
commentary  on  the  Koran.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

209.  Arabic  Fables. — Portions  of  the  Kalilah  wa  Dimnah  will  be  read  and 
compared  with  the  old  Syriac  version.  Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

210.  Arabic  Poetry. — A  survey  of  Arabic  prosody  and  reading  of  selections 
chiefly  from  the  pre-Islamic  poets.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

211.  Arabian  Nights. — Rapid  reading  of  portions  of  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

216.  Mohammedan  History  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Crusades. — Mj.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Sprengling. 

218.  History  of  the  Crusades. — Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

220.  Mohammedan  History  from  the  Crusades  to  the  Rise  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

230.  Mohammedanism. — An  open  research  course.  Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Sprengling. 

II.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

GROUP  I.     LANGUAGE  AND  HISTORY  COURSES,  INCLUDING  COPTIC 
(FOR  HIERATIC,  SEE  GROUP  II) 

250.  Beginner's  Hieroglyphic. — An  inductive  study,  beginning  at  once  with 
a  hieroglyphic  text,  and  building  up  knowledge  of  the  signs,  grammar,  and  dic- 
tionary as  reading  of  the  text  proceeds.  Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  1917,  Professor 
Breasted. 

252.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  Empire. — Selected 
progressively  for  students  who  have  had  only  course  250.  Mj.  Winter,  1917, 1918, 
Professor  Breasted. 
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254.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Old  Kingdom. — Using  Sethe,  Urkunden. 
Mj.  Spring,  1916,  1917,  Professor  Breasted. 

256.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Late  Period,  Including  Persian  and  Ptole- 
maic Ages. — The  Piankhi  Stela,  the  Stela  of  Alexander  II,  the  Canopic  Stela, 
the  Rosetta  Stone,  etc.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

258.  Beginner's  Coptic. — An  inductive  study  beginning  with  the  Sahidic 
Dialect,  using  SteindorfT,  Coptische  Grammatik.    M.  Professor  Breasted. 

260.  Coptic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. — Selected  portions,  using  the 
British  Museum  Psalter;  Thompson,  Coptic  Version;  Tattam,  Prophetae 
Minores,  etc.    M.  Professor  Breasted. 

262.  Egyptian  History  (seminar). — Study  of  special  problems,  introduced  by 
general  survey  of  the  documents,  using  Breasted,  Ancient  Records.  Mj.  Profes- 
sor Breasted. 

See  also  courses  on  History  of  Antiquity  (118,  119,  120). 

GROUP  II.     EGYPTIAN  LITERATURE,  INCLUDING  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  HIERATIC 

270.  Introduction  to  Hieratic  and  Late  Egyptian. — Selected  portions  of 
Moeller,  Hieratische  Lesestiicke.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

272.  Egyptian  Literature  of  Entertainment. — Narratives  and  tales  (the 
forerunners  of  the  Arabian  Nights)  and  love  poetry,  all  chiefly  from  the  hieratic 
papyri.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  on  Oriental  Literature  (121). 

GROUP  III.     EGYPTIAN  RELIGION  AND  THOUGHT  (iN  FOUR  PERIODS) 

280.  The  Pyramid  Texts  (First  Period). — The  earliest  religion  of  Egypt  as 
reflected  in  the  oldest  surviving  body  of  ancient  literature,  using  Sethe,  Pyra- 
midentexte.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

282.  The  Social  Prophets  and  the  Coffin  Texts  (Second  Period).— A  study  of 
the  documents  of  the  earliest  crusade  for  social  justice  and  its  effect  on  religion. 
Using  the  Middle  Kingdom  papyri  and  Lacau,  Sarcophages.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

284.  The  Monotheistic  Revolution  (Third  Period). — Earliest  monotheism 
as  reflected  in  the  Amarna  Tombs,  using  Davies,  Tell  el- Amarna.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Breasted. 

286.  Book  of  the  Dead  (Fourth  Period). — Analysis,  translation  of  selected 
portions,  tracing  the  final  outcome  of  Egyptian  religion  and  its  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

GROUP  IV.     EGYPTIAN  ART,  ARCHAEOLOGY,  AND  EPIGRAPHY 

290.  Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeology. — General  course,  introduced  by  a  brief 
account  of  the  history,  methods,  and  results  of  excavation,  and  tracing  the  influ- 
ence of  Egyptian  art  in  the  Mediterranean.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  in  Oriental  Art  in  Department  of  the  History  of  Art.  Special- 
ized work  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  crafts  for  advanced  students  may  be 
arranged  when  necessary. 

292.  The  Inscriptions  and  the  Monuments. — Rapid  reading  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  their  buildings  and  monuments  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  especially 
Papyrus  Harris.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

294.  Egyptian  Epigraphy. — A  study  of  original  inscriptions  in  Haskell 
Museum  and  Field  Museum.  Students'  facsimile  copies  are  compared  with  the 
originals,  and  corrected,  and  field  methods  of  epigraphic  work  are  taught.  M. 
Professor  Breasted. 
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III.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

301.  Elementary  Russian. — This  is  a  beginning  language  course,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  fundamental  points  of  Russian  grammar;  the  reading  of  simple 
texts  will  be  introduced  from  the  start.  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Harper. 

302.  Intermediate  Russian. — The  course  will  continue  the  reading  of  easy- 
texts,  and  a  more  detailed  study  of  Russian  grammar  and  syntax.  M  j .  Assistant 
Professor  Harper. 

303.  Advanced  Russian. — Selections  from  Russian  novels  will  be  studied; 
composition  work  will  be  introduced.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Harper. 

310.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia. — The  building  of  an 
empire  and  its  expansion;  autocracy  and  bureaucracy;  landlordism  and  peasant- 
ism;  radical  and  liberal  thought;  the  problem  of  nationalities;  the  beginnings  of 
constitutionalism.  (See  circular  of  the  Department  of  History.)  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Harper. 

320.  The  Russian  Novel. — The  Russian  novel  will  be  studied  with  special 
reference  to  the  development  of  radical  and  liberal  thought  in  Russia.  (See 
Department  of  General  Literature.)    Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Mr.  Kaun. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New 

Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek;  Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
Shirley  Jackson  Case,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation. 
Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament 

Literature. 

Fred  Merrifield,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Instructor  in  New  Testament  History  and 
Interpretation. 

Benjamin  Willard  Robinson,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Interpretation,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Charles  James  Ritchey,  A.M.  Thomas  Wearing,  D.B.,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
lines  op  study 

The  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature  offers 
courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
and  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  The  aim  of  this  Department  is,  by  its  various 
courses,  to  set  forth  as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible  the  origin  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion.  Its  work  is  purely  historical,  and,  dealing  with 
the  history  of  thought  as  well  as  of  events  in  the  more  objective  sense,  it  includes 
the  field  of  study  sometimes  designated  as  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament.    It  provides  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation: 

1.  The  historical  environment  of  early  Christianity:  the  conditions  in  the 
Jewish  nation  and  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  large  amid  which  Jesus  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  did  their  work,  the  Christian  church  came  into  being,  and  the  early 
Christian  literature  arose  as  a  product  of  the  religious  life  and  needs  of  the 
Christian  community. 

2.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  and  early 
Christian  period,  including  (a)  Jewish  literature  of  approximately  the  New 
Testament  period,  (b)  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  considered  with  reference 
to  their  origin,  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and  plan,  and  (c)  other  ante-Nicene 
Christian  literature. 

3.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely 
related  linguistically  to  the  New  Testament.  In  this  division  of  the  work  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish 
Greek  literature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  New  Testament  writings,  and 
of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.    The  special  aim  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
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is,  primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguistic  foundation  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who 
desire  it  an  opportunity  to  form  a  broad  basis  for  advanced  original  work  in  the 
various  departments  of  New  Testament  study.  A  knowledge  of  classical  Greek 
is  presupposed.  Students  who  lack  this  knowledge  have  opportunity  to  make  the 
necessary  preparation  by  talcing  courses  in  the  Department  of  (classical)  Greek. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text  and  the  theory  and  praxis 
of  textual  criticism  as  applied  to  them. 

5.  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including:  (a)  Principles  of 
interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these 
principles  is  given  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  (6)  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
referred  to  above. 

6.  The  Life  of  Jesus.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make 
all  the  previously  mentioned  lines  of  study,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Gospels, 
contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a  true  conception  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  subject, 
necessarily  taken  up  in  connection  with  1,  is  also  treated  independently  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

8.  New  Testament  Theology:  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Chris- 
tian teachers.  Upon  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  life,  especially  the  religious 
life,  and  thought  of  the  period,  the  effort  is  made  to  set  forth  in  their  genetic 
relation  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  central  and  governing  elements  of  early 
Christianity. 

9.  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manu- 
scripts and  versions;  (b)  the  history  of  the  canon;  (c)  the  history  of  interpreta- 
tion; (d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

GENERAL  AIM 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  for  its  practical 
religious  value,  or  as  preparation  for  general  Christian  service.  (2)  Those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors  or  mission- 
aries. (3)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  biblical 
languages,  or  instructors  in  other  departments  of  theological  study. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  a  wide  range 
of  courses  is  offered,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  different  courses  are  offered  on 
the  same  subject,  presupposing  different  degrees  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Thus  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  Rise  of  Christianity  two  kinds  of 
courses  are  offered,  more  elementary  courses  intended  for  undergraduates  and 
other  non-Divinity  students  and  presupposing  no  advanced  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  more  advanced  courses  intended  for  students  who  have  already 
taken  courses  in  the  history  of  New  Testament  times,  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  New  Testament  books,  and  interpretation.  Courses  in  interpretation  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students,  those  who  are  able  to  use  only 
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the  English  text  and  those  who  are  able  to  read  the  Greek  text.  The  courses 
on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Christian  teachers  are  also  of  two  classes, 
those  in  which  the  work  of  the  student  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  English  version 
and  those  which  presuppose  courses  with  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

With  a  like  purpose  in  mind,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation  of  the 
results  of  the  instructors'  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived 
from  other  courses,  and  the  training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself 
varies  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are  planned  with  a  view 
to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation,  and  in  most  of  them 
this  is  the  result  directly  aimed  at. 

The  courses  intended  especially  for  undergraduates  and  other  non-Divinity 
students  are  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  list.  See  section  VI  under 
"Courses  of  Instruction"  (p.  135). 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

THE  PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

In  order  to  gain  a  true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  needful  that  the  student  should  acquire 
early  in  his  course  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  situation  in  which  this  religion  had 
its  origin  and  of  the  conditions  of  religious  life  and  thought  that  gave  occasion 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  With  a  view  to  gaining  this  needful  knowl- 
edge and  securing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  at  its  inception,  while  also  acquiring  a  right  method  of  study,  all 
students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  candidates  for  the  D.B.  or  Ph.D.  degree 
are  required  in  their  second  year  to  take  courses  1,  2,  and  71. 

SEQUENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  D.B.  DEGREE 

Those  who  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  the  New  Testament  without  the 
use  of  the  Greek  language  are  advised  in  their  third  year  to  select  three  or  more 
courses  from  the  following  list:  51,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  67,  69,  82,  91,  92,  93, 
preferably  taking  one  course  on  a  gospel,  one  on  an  epistle,  and  one  in  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

All  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  recommended  to  take  course  43  in  the  second  year  of  their  course  and 
thereafter  to  do  their  exegetical  work  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  electing 
their  courses  from  the  foregoing  list.  Students  who  take  course  43  in  their 
second  year  may  postpone  course  71  to  the  third  year. 

WORK  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Students  who  desire  to  obtain  the  A.M.  degree  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  accomplish  8  majors  of  graduate  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  and  to  present  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  8  majors 
must,  as  a  rule,  include  courses  1,  2,  43,  one  selected  from  courses  51  to  69 
inclusive  (in  Greek),  and  71  or  86. 

SECONDARY  WORK  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  complete 
work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  9  majors,  including  courses  1,  2,  and  43  (or  41). 
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The  additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the 
student's  principal  subject,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  New 
Testament  Department.  Such  students  must  be  familiar  with  the  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  must  be  able  to  read  any  portion  of  it. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  elect  their 
secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  this  Department  are  required  to 
complete  work  in  this  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  9 
majors,  including  courses  1,  2,  and  43  (or  41) .  The  courses  must  be  systematically 
arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department.  The  student 
must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

PKINCIPAL  WORK  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  acquire  a 
reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the  Department, 
including  all  of  the  nine  lines  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must  become  especially 
proficient  in  some  one  of  these  lines.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  Old 
Testament  required  for  the  D.B.  degree,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  such  as  can  be 
acquired  in  3  majors,  may  be  required  of  students  electing  to  specialize  in  certain 
portions  of  the  field  of  the  Department;  also  one  major  in  Aramaic  or  one  major 
in  Syriac.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree  cannot  be  stated 
in  majors  and  minors.  The  degree  is  granted  only  to  those  who  give  evidence 
of  high  attainments  in  the  Department  and  of  ability  to  be  independent  investi- 
gators. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  choose  their 
principal  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  this  Department  must  be  proficient  in 
Jewish  and  Roman  History  from  175  b.c.  to  135  a.d.  and  must  have  a  good 
acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  of  this  period  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek  and  have  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Comparative  Indo-European  grammar.  A 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  may  also  be  required  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  stated  above. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB 

The  New  Testament  Club  holds  meetings  once  a  month  for  the  review  of 
current  literature  and  the  presentation  of  papers  on  subjects  connected  with 

New  Testament  study. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below.) 

A.      IN  THE   DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity  I. — Mj.  Summer,  1916,  1917;  Autumn,  1916, 
1917. 

2.  Beginnings  of  Christianity  II— Mj.  Winter,  1916,  1917,  1918;  Autumn, 
1916,  1917. 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— Mj.  Spring,  1916,  1917,  1918;  Summer,  1917. 
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B.      IN   THE   CHICAGO   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

S2.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. — Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  1917. 
SI.  The  World  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul.— Mj.  Winter,  1916,  1917,  1918. 
S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— Mj.  Spring,  1916,  1917,  1918. 

I.  HISTORY 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity  I. — A  survey  of  the  Mediterranean  world  in 
New  Testament  times,  especially  the  political,  economic,  social,  cultural,  and 
religious  conditions  among  the  Jewish  people  in  this  period,  and  the  relation 
of  these  conditions  to  the  beginnings  of  Christianity;  the  work  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  of  Jesus.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Summer,  1916,  Autumn,  1917, 
Associate  Professor  Votaw;  Autumn,  1916,  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Case. 

51.  The  World  of  Jesus  and  Paul— The  historic  settings  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Jesus  and  Paul;  a  study  of  the  religious  and  political  conceptions  and  circum- 
stances of  their  times  in  relation  to  their  personalities  and  their  messages.  A 
prescribed  course  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Winter,  1916, 
1917,  1918,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

2.  Beginnings  of  Christianity  II— A  survey  of  the  territorial,  ecclesiastical, 
literary,  and  doctrinal  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  age,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  origin  and  content  of  the  New  Testament  books  as  prod- 
ucts of  the  new  religious  movement.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1916, 
Autumn,  1916,  Winter,  1918,  Professor  Goodspeed;  Winter,  1917,  Autumn, 
1917,  Professor  Case. 

52.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. — Early  Christian  spirit  and  life 
as  reflected  in  the  first  Christian  writings;  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  several 
books;  chronological  succession  and  interrelationships.  A  prescribed  course  in 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary v  Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  1917,  Professor 
Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

5.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — History  of  study  upon  the  life  of  Jesus;  sources  of 
information;  geographical  and  chronological  data;  Jesus'  relation  to  John  the 
Baptist;  Jesus'  ministry  as  miracle-worker  and  teacher;  his  relations  with  his 
disciples;  his  conception  of  his  mission.  Mj.  Winter,  1916,  1918,  Professor 
Case. 

S6.  Problems  in  the  Life  of  Christ. — Sources  of  our  knowledge;  significance 
of  baptism  and  temptation;  duration  of  ministry  and  order  of  events;  date  of 
crucifixion;  other  problems.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Professor 
Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

10.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions. — A  study  of  various 
religious  movements  within  the  Mediterranean  world  of  New  Testament  times, 
such  as  Judaism,  cults  of  Greek  and  Roman  gods,  emperor-worship,  and  the 
various  "mysteries" — Greek,  Phrygian,  Persian,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian;  followed 
by  an  estimate  of  the  significance  of  these  religions  for  our  understanding  of  early 
Christianity.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Summer,  1916,  Professor  Case. 

11.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Philosophies. — An  examination  of 
typical  phases  of  religious  thinking  in  the  Greco-Roman  world,  as  seen  in  the 
various  Greek  philosophies  of  the  period,  in  astral  speculation,  in  Gnosticism,  in 
Jewish  philosophy,  and  in  Christianity.  The  main  object  of  the  course  is  to 
ascertain  the  religious  problems  with  which  thinking  people  of  that  day  were 
concerned,  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Christians  recognized  these 
problems  and  the  solutions  they  proposed.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Autumn,  1916, 
Professor  Case. 

12.  Early  Christian  Anthropology. — A  study  of  the  principal  terms  used  by 
New  Testament  writers  for  the  elements  of  man's  nature,  in  the  light  of  the 
usage  of  earlier  and  contemporary  writers.  M.  Summer,  1916,  First  Term, 
Professor  Burton. 

S13.  Life  and  Message  of  Paul. — Paul's  personal  greatness;  Jewish  career; 
Christian  experience;  universal  message;  permanent  influence.  Mj.  Spring, 
1916,  Autumn,  1917,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 
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14.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. — Material  and  principles  of 

criticism  with  practical  exercises  from  facsimiles  and  digests  of  readings.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1916,  M.  Summer,  1917,  First  Term,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

16.  The  New  Testament  Canon. — Its  formation  and  history  in  the  ante- 
Nicene  Period.    Mj.  Winter,  1916,  1918,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

18.  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Criticism. — The  Jewish  conception 
of  sacred  books  and  manner  of  interpreting  them;  investigation  of  the  under- 
standing and  use  of  the  New  Testament  writings  in  the  ancient  period,  the 
renaissance,  the  reformation,  and  the  modern  period;  rise  of  the  historical,  gram- 
matical, and  literary  methods;  the  elements  of  scientific  interpretation,  with  a 
consideration  of  its  bearing  on  the  homiletic  use  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
seminar.    Mj.  Winter,  1916,  1918,  Associate  Professor  Votaw. 

II.  LITERATURE 

24.  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — Detailed  examination  of  the 
resemblances  and  differences  of  the  first  three  gospels  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  sources  and  literary  method  of  each.  Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Professor 
Burton. 

26.  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John. — Internal  and  external  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Autumn,  1918, 

Professor  Burton. 

32.  Jewish  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — Introduction  to  and 
contents  of  the  literature  of  the  Jews,  200  b.c.-IOO  a.d.,  including  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  the  Apocalyp- 
tical writings,  the  writings  of  Philo,  and  the  writings  of  Josephus.  Mj.  Winter, 
1917,  Associate  Professor  Votaw. 

36.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — History  of  ante-Nicene  Christian 
Literature,  with  reading  of  assigned  portions,  partly  in  original,  partly  in  trans- 
lation.   Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

39.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — Brief  introductions;  translation  of  selected 
portions  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  and  essays  on  the  theology  of  the  several 
writers.    Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

40.  The  Apologists. — Critical  introduction;  reading  of  portions  of  the  Greek 
text;  study  of  early  apologetics.  M.  Summer,  1917,  Second  Term,  Professor 
Goodspeed. 

iii.  language 

41.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. — Characteristics  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament;  principles  of  syntax;  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  with 
particular  attention  to  grammatical  interpretation.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of 
preparatory  Greek  or  the  equivalent  amount  of  college  Greek.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  1916,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

42.  Advanced  Syntax  of  New  Testament  Greek. — Inductive  study  of  special 
problems  of  the  syntax  of  New  Testament  Greek.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
1917,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

43.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — Characteristics  of  the 
common  dialect;  peculiarities  of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  contemporary 
papyri;  the  syntax  of  later  Greek;  translation  of  selected  portions  of  the  Septua- 
gint and  of  the  New  Testament,  with  particular  reference  to  grammatical  inter- 
pretation. Prerequisite:  2  units  of  preparatory  Greek  or  the  equivalent  amount 
of  college  Greek.  Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Associate  Professor  Votaw;  Winter, 
1917,  Spring,  1918,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

50.  Lexicographical  Seminar. — Historical  study  of  important  New  Testa- 
ment words.    Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Professor  Burton. 
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IV.  INTERPRETATION1 

51.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship 
of  the  book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
text,  with  particular  attention  to  the  discourse  sections.  Open  also  to  those 
who  do  not  read  Greek.  Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Associate  Professor  Votaw; 
Winter,  1918,  Professor  Case. 

54.  The  Gospel  of  Mark. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text. 
Open  also  to  those  who  do  not  read  Greek.  M.  Summer,  1916,  Second  Term, 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

55.  The  Gospel  of  Luke.— Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  with 
particular  attention  to  sections  peculiar  to  this  Gospel.  Open  also  to  those  who 
do  not  read  Greek.    Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Professor  Case. 

555.  The  Synoptic  Gospels. — Interpretation  of  the  first  three  Gospels  using 
Luke  as  a  basis;  comparison  of  accounts;  teaching  of  the  parables;  general  view 
of  Jesus'  ministry  and  mission.  Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago 
Theological  Seminary). 

56.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text; 
study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  Gospel,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
inductive  study  of  the  Johannine  theology.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not 
read  Greek.    Winter,  1916,  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Case. 

556.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Essential  characteristics;  author  and  purpose; 
Johannine  conception  of  Christ;  influence  upon  Christian  history;  use  of  the 
Gospel  in  preaching  and  teaching;  interpretation  of  the  more  important  chapters. 
Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

57.  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — Interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text. 
Open  also  to  those  who  do  not  read  Greek.  Mj.  or  2M.  Summer,  1916,  Pro- 
fessor Case. 

58.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Introduction;  analysis  of  argument; 
study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  epistle,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
inductive  study  of  the  Pauline  theology;  interpretation  of  chaps.  1-8  on  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  on  interpretation.  Open  also  to  those  who  do 
not  read  Greek.    Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Burton. 

59.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. — Historical  situation,  including  con- 
ditions of  church  life  in  the  Greco-Roman  world;  analysis  of  the  letters;  inter- 
pretation on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text;  contribution  of  the  letters  to  our 
knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not  read 
Greek.    Spring,  1917,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

60.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. — Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not 
read  Greek.    M.  Summer,  1916,  First  Term,  Professor  Burton. 

62.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. — Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not 
read  Greek.  M.  First  Term,  Spring,  1916,  Winter,  1917,  Spring,  1918,  Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed. 

63.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. — Introduction  and  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not 
read  Greek.  M.  Second  Term,  Spring,  1916,  Winter,  1917,  Spring,  1918,  Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed. 

1  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  interpretation;  but  this  re- 
quirement may  be  waived  in  the  Summer  Quarter  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  The 
instruction  is  based  upon  the  Greek  text  and  the  English  translations,  separate  sections 
being  formed  for  English  and  Greek  students  if  and  so  far  as  necessary.  Credit  toward 
the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree  is  given  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  courses  1,  2, 
and  41.  In  reporting  courses  to  the  Examiner,  the  instructor  will  indicate  whether  the 
course  was  taken  in  English  or  in  Greek. 
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64.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. — Introduction  and  analysis,  their 
significance  for  the  life  of  Paul  and  of  the  early  Church;  interpretation  of  I  Thes- 
salonians on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not  read 
Greek.    M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

67.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — Introduction;  history  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  letter;  analysis  of  argument;  interpretation  of  selected 
passages.    Mj.  Professor  Goodspeed. 

69.  The  Apocalypse  of  John. — Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 
on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not  read  Greek. 
A  genetic  and  comparative  study  of  the  place  occupied  by  apocalyptic  in  the 
Hellenistic,  Jewish,  and  Christian  religions.  Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Professor 
Case. 

v.  teaching 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Character  of  the  sources  of  information;  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  teaching  was  transmitted;  analysis  and  classification 
of  its  content  as  reported  in  the  Gospels;  its  significance  for  Jesus,  and  for  the 
believers  who  collected  and  used  the  accounts;  based  on  the  English  text.  A 
prescribed  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1916,  1917,  1918,  Summer,  1917,  Professor 
Burton. 

S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Antecedents;  distinction  between  form  and 
essential  content;  classification  of  the  sayings;  systematic  survey  of  the  teaching. 
A  prescribed  course  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Spring,  1916, 
1917,  1918,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

73.  The  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — An  inductive  study  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  their  sources,  in  relation  to  the  religious  life  of  the  period 
in  which  they  arose,  and  of  the  method  of  their  production,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering the  theological  ideas  of  the  several  authors  and  the  teaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Professor  Burton. 

S75.  Sources  of  Power  in  Jesus'  Parables. — Elements  of  homiletical  force 
in  the  parables,  metaphors,  and  similes.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

74.  The  Theology  of  the  Johannine  Writings. — An  inductive  study  of  the 
gospel  and  epistles  of  John  in  the  fight  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose, 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the  contribution  of  these  writings  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  produced  and 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Professor  Burton. 

81.  The  Teaching  of  Paul. — Purpose  and  characteristics  of  Paul  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  gospel  to  the  Greco-Roman  world;  sources  of  his  ethical  and  reli- 
gious ideas;  point  of  view,  method,  and  content  of  his  message;  based  on  the 
English  text.    Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Associate  Professor  Votaw. 

82.  The  Theology  of  the  Apostle  Paul. — An  inductive  study  from  the  Greek 
text  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostle  in  his  letters,  with  a  consideration  of  the 
sources  of  his  theological  ideas  and  of  his  relative  valuation  of  them.  A  seminar. 
Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Professor  Burton. 

S83.  The  Mystical  Element  in  Paul. — His  conception  of  the  living  Christ; 
his  thought  of  his  own  conversion;  his  descriptions  of  the  life  in  Christ;  his  use 
of  metaphor  and  simile  in  these  descriptions;  synonymity  of  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions. A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago 
Theological  Seminary). 

91.  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament.— The  Christian  ideal  of 
life,  the  principles  of  conduct  and  character,  as  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus 
and  Paul;  historical  development  of  Christian  ethics  from  Hebrew- Jewish 
ethics;  comparison  and  relation  of  contemporary  Greco-Roman  ethics;  value  of 
New  Testament  ethics  to  the  modern  science  of  ethics  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  New  Testament  teachings  to  present-day  living.  Mj.  Winter, 
1916,  1917,  1918,  Associate  Professor  Votaw. 
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92.  The  Eschatology  of  the  New  Testament. — Jewish  ideas  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  the  Messiah,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Day  of  Judgment;  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  Paul,  the  synoptists,  and  John  upon  these  themes,  and  concerning  the 
Parousia;  rise  and  development  of  Primitive  Christian  eschatology  in  the  first 
century.   A  seminar.    Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Associate  Professor  Votaw. 

93.  The  Christology  of  the  New  Testament. — A  study  of  the  rise  and  devel- 
opment of  Primitive  Christian  Christology,  as  reflected  in  the  New  Testament 
writings.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Summer,  1916,  Autumn,  1917,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Votaw. 

S96.  Development  of  Doctrine  within  the  New  Testament  Period. — The 

interrelationship  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  Paul,  John,  James,  Hebrews.  Mj. 
Spring,  1918,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

100.  Research  Work. — Investigation  in  the  field  of  lexicography,  history, 
and  biblical  theology.    Every  Quarter.    Professor  Burton. 

VI.     BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH 
For  students  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  Colleges 

101.  The  Origin  of  the  Bible:  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.— The 
religious  life  of  Israel  and  its  expression  in  literature;  the  new  religious  movement 
originating  in  Jesus  and  its  literary  products;  the  rise  of  the  New  Testament 
canon.    Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  1917,  Mr.  Merrifield. 

106.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — The  historical  conditions  of  Jesus'  fife;  the  events 
of  his  life  on  the  basis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  the  purpose  of  his  ministry,  and 
his  permanent  significance  for  religion.  Mj.  Winter,  every  year,  Mr.  Merri- 
field. 

107.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. — £Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Mr.  Merrifield. 

109.  The  Rise  of  Christianity. — Beginning  and  growth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  Palestine;  the  work  of  Paul;  the  expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  first  century.    Mj.  Spring,  1917,  1918,  Mr.  Merrifield. 

110.  The  Life  of  Paul. — Paul's  relations  to  Judaism  and  to  Hellenism ;  his 
first  contact  with  Christianity;  his  conversion;  his  activity  in  Syria  and  Cilicia; 
his  relations  with  the  Judean  Christians;  his  missionary  journeys;  the  character 
of  his  work  as  a  missionary;  his  imprisonments;  his  letters;  chronology  of  his 
life.    £Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

110A.  The  Religion  of  Paul. — £Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Mr.  Merrifield. 

111.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Based  on  the  English  text  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.    Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Autumn,  1916,  1917,  Mr.  Merrifield. 

112.  The  Religion  of  Jesus. — £Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Professor  Burton. 

113.  Jesus  and  the  Prophets. — A  comparison  of  their  point  of  view  and 
teaching.    Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Mr.  Merrifield. 

114.  The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.— Mj.  Winter,  1916, 
Spring,  1917,  1918,  Mr.  Merrifield. 

115.  The  Universal  Elements  of  Christianity. — A  study  of  those  elements  of 
historic  Christianity  which  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  people.  Mj.  Winter, 
1918,  Mr.  Merrifield. 

116.  Science  and  Christianity. — The  elements  of  the  scientific  point  of  view 
and  its  effect  on  our  conception  of  Christianity.  Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Winter,  1917, 
Mr.  Merrifield. 

122.  The  Religion  of  the  New  Testament. — |Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Professor 
Burton. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asburt  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

FELLOW,  1916-17 

Olive  May  Sarber,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian,  and  by  the  English  and 
German  departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek 
and  Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  on  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German ;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 
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PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11, 12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development ;  its  relation  to 
organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language 
study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic 
changes  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  asso- 
ciation (Analogy).  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics).  Development  of  structure 
(Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing, 
relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  linguistic  geography,  rise 
of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and  nationality.  Brief 
survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more  detailed  account  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution,  the  earliest  history 
and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10 : 30;  M  j .  Spring,  10 : 45, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  or  M.  Winter,  11:45, 
Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  on  and  exercises  in  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:30,  Professor 
Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
Professor  Buck.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Although  devoted  primarily  to  the  reading  of  Greek 
dialect  inscriptions,  the  course  aims  also  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  use  of 
Greek  inscriptions  in  general  as  source  material  in  the  various  fields  of  research, 
historical  as  well  as  linguistic.  Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek 
Dialects  will  be  used.    Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 
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10.  Sanskrit  (elementary  course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Lan- 
man's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark;  Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value,  and 
one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations 
will  be  required.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu 
religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of  these  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion.  A  few  introductory 
lectures  will  be  given,  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of  political  history, 
and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Clark. 

15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — The  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philosophic 
thought  in  India  from  the  Rig- Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the 
Samkhya,  and  the  Yoga  sj^stems.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

16.  History  of  India. — This  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India 
and  the  parallel  social  development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Battle  of 
Plassey  in  1757.  The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be 
traced  in  order  to  give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in 
India.    Mj .  Spring,  2 : 30,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

17.  Kalidasa:  "Cakuntala"  (with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit). — 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

18.  Kalidasa:  "Raghuvamca." — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pali  Reader  will  be  used.  Prerequisite: 
Sanskrit.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

20.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the 
selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edi- 
tion) or  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Church  Slavonic. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philol- 
ogy. Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handbuch  der 
altbulgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used.  Mj.  Professor  Buck.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 

Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  4:30-6:30,  Pro- 
fessor Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 
3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

104.  Old  High  German.— M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30;  Mj.  Winter,  1:30, 
Professor  Wood. 

110.  Middle  Low  German. — M.  Winter,  First  Term,  2:30,  Professor 
Wood. 

111.  Middle  Dutch. — M.  Winter,  Second  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

251.  Seminar:  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Summer,  W., 
3:30-5:30,  Professor  Wood. 

252.  Seminar:  Investigations  in  Old  High  German  Dialects. — Autumn, 
W.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Wood. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  ENGLISH 

21.  Old  English  (elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Hulbert,  and  Autumn,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

175.  Introduction  to  Celtic  Literature. — Lectures  on  the  life  and  literature 
of  the  early  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Reports.  Mj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  2 : 30,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 
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GREEK;  LATIN;  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL  LIN- 
GUISTICS, AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY; 
AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

DEGREES 

Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.    The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES  IN  LATIN  AND  GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed 
36  majors  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall 
include  one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

SEQUENCES  FOB  A.B.  STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University),  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned,  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  5  (Livy),  and  6 
(Horace).  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student 
who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  5,  6,  and  7.  In  the  case  of 
students  who  begin  Greek  in  college,  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  secondary  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (Tibullus)  or  10  (Ovid), 
8  (Rapid-Reading  Course)  or  11  (Tacitus),  9  (Horace's  Epistles)  or  12  (Terence), 
followed  by  any  three  in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
The  Greek  Department  offers  courses  24  (Xenophon,  Hellenica),  30  (Lyric  Poetry), 
38  (Herodotus).  In  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  course  2  (Greek  Art) 
and  in  the  Department  of  History  courses  A12  (History  of  Greece)  and  A13  (the 
History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  Departmental  Advisers. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
follows: 

PKINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

I.    Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12,  followed  by  any  three  in 

the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
II.   Latin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
with  three  Greek  college  courses. 

III.  Latin  and  Classical  Archaeology:   Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses 

selected  from  7-14,  with  History  of  Art  2,  5,  and  one  other  course 
chosen  from  3-12. 

IV.  Latin  and  Sanskrit:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  chosen  from  7-12, 

followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 
V.  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12,  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10,  11,  German  103,  109, 
English  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91,  103- 
109;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or 
by  three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 
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VI.    Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5, 6,  45,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
followed  by  three  suitable  courses  in  Romance  approved  by  the 
Departmental  Adviser. 
VII.    Latin  and  Romance,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two 
courses  selected  from  7-14,  followed  by  French  11  or  12,  40  or  42 
or  43,  and  one  other  course  approved  by  the  Departmental  Adviser. 
VIII.    Latin  and  German:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three 
in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 
IX.    Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12,  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 
from  81-101. 

X.    Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 
XL    Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  History  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15,  A17. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Latin  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

Principal  or  secondary  sequences  may  consist  of  any  combination  of  courses 
in  the  Department;  Philosophy  7  (Aesthetics)  and  course  12  in  Aesthetic  Educa- 
tion in  the  School  of  Education  may  be  employed.  Greek  History  may  be  taken 
in  connection  with  Greek  Art,  Roman  History  with  Roman  Art,  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  and  Italian  History  with  Italian  Art. 

Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on 
p.  37  of  this  Circular  special  requirements  of  the  Departments  of  this  group  are 
as  follows: 
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THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE1 

a)  The  subject  of  the  thesis  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head  of 
the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

b)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  thesis  in  complete  form  to  the  instructor 
under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  thesis  shall  be 
passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally  approved  by  him, 
it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with  the  departmental 
librarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On  depositing  the  thesis 
the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members  of 
the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  not 
later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

a)  The  thesis  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental  librarian 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee  deposit- 
ing the  thesis  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members 
of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  is  on  view.  The  thesis  shall  remain 
on  view  two  weeks. 

6)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
not  later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN 
GREEK,  LATIN,  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  AND 
CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  1916-17 

SUMMER 

8:00—  First  Term:  66,  Petronius  (Beeson);  2B,  Greek  Sculpture  (Tarbell). 
Second  Term:  85,  Latin  Inscriptions  (Laing);  5B,  Roman  Sculpture 
(Tarbell). 

9:00. — First  Term:  15,  Hellenica  (Bonner) ;  22,  Catullus  (Beeson);  17,  Kalidasa 
(Clark);  13,  Pompeii  (Tarbell). 

Second  Term:  30A,  Theocritus  (Castle);  37,  Tacitus,  Annals  (Laing); 

17,  Kalidasa  (Clark);  4B,  Ancient  Athens  (Tarbell). 
10:30 — First  Term:  21,  Attic  Orators  (Bonner);  70,  Roman  Comedy  (Prescott). 

Second  Term:  23,  Demosthenes  (Castle) ;  70,  Roman  Comedy  (Prescott) ; 

1,  General  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck). 
11 : 30 — First  Term:  26,  Greek  Comedy  (Prescott) ;  46,  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i-vi  (Miller) . 

Second  Term:  26,  Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);  46,  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i-vi 

(Miller);  4,  Historical  Latin  Grammar  (Buck). 

i  For  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Latin  Department,  see  pp.  151-52. 
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1:30—26,  Cicero,  Public  Orations  (Shipley);  10,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 
2:30 — 13,  Teaching  of  Latin,  First  Year  (Carr);  68,  Life  of  Julius  Caesar 
(Shipley);  14,  Religions  of  India  (Clark). 

AUTUMN 

8:15—39,  Herodotus  (Castle). 

9:15—7,  Tibullus  and  Ovid  (Miller);  50,  Private  Life  (Laing). 
10:45 — 31,  Hellenistic  Poetry  (Prescott);  45,  Teachers'  Training  Course  (Hale); 

2,  Comparative  Grammar  (Buck);  2,  Greek  Art  (Tarbell). 
11:45 — 27,  Virgil,  Eclogues  and  Georgics  (Prescott);  10,  Sanskrit  (Buck);  8, 

Greek  Drawing  and  Painting  (Tarbell). 
2:30—37,  Tacitus,  Annals  (Merrill). 
3:30—34,  Quintilian  (Merrill). 

4:30 — Seminars:  63,  Isocrates  (Bonner),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  87,  Roman 
Comedy  (Beeson),  Friday;  96,  Comparative  Syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin 
(Hale),  Thursday. 

WINTER 

8:15_34,  Euripides  (Castle);  33,  Seneca  (Miller). 

9:15 — 19,  Research  Course  in  Greek  History  (Bonner);  8,  Rapid  Reading 

(Beeson);  17,  Kalidasa,  Qakuntula  (Clark). 
10:45 — 51,  Advanced  Latin  Syntax  (Hale);  20,  Avestan  (Buck);  5,  Roman 
Art  (Tarbell). 

11:45 — 35,  Martial  (Prescott);  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  (Buck); 

6,  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture  (TarbeU). 
1:30—11,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

2:30 — 85,  Latin  Inscriptions  (Merrill);  15,  Hindu  Philosophy  (Clark). 

3:30 — 49,  Platonism  (Shorey);  65,  Reign  of  Nero  (Merrill). 

4:30 — Seminars:  64,  Plato  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  88,  Roman 

Comedy  (Laing),  Friday;  97,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale),  Thursday; 

25,  Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology  (Buck), 

Tuesday. 

SPRING 

8:15—30,  Horace:  Satires  (Miller). 

9:15—20,  Aristotle  (Bonner);  9,  Horace,  Epistles  (Hale);  19,  Pah  (Clark). 
10:45 — 40,  Lyric  Poetry  (Prescott);  44,  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing);*  1,  General 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck). 
11:45 — 66,  Petronius  (Beeson);  7,  Greek  Dialects  (Buck). 

1:30—12,  Vedic  Study  (Clark). 

2:30—43,  Latin  Hymns  (Merrill);  16,  History  of  India  (Clark);  1  (Breasted). 
3:30—27,  Pindar  (Shorey);  64,  Early  Roman  History  (Merrill). 
4:30 — Seminars:  65,  Plato  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  89,  Roman 
Comedy  (Prescott),  Friday;  98,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale),  Thursday. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Roy  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 
Richard  T.  Atwater,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 

William  Dudley  Woodhead,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 
Alberta  (Summer,  1916). 

Thomas  Henry  Billings,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Wesley  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba  (Summer,  1916). 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Vernon  Cook,  A.M.  Ernest  Leslie  Highbarger,  A.B. 

Allan  Gordon  Cumming,  A.M.  Mildred  E.  Lambert,  A.B. 

Ida  Capen  Fleming,  A.M.  John  Wilson  Taylor,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study  of  the  drama, 
Theocritus  and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle, 
and  Plato.  Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private 
and  public  antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

SEQUENCES 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Junior 
College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic,  and  Philosophic 
Literature.  In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
same  fields  are  offered  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.  From 
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these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 
suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department.1 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(6)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  12  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6.  In 
this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (6)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Dr.  Billings;  Autumn,  10:45, 
Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  10:45,  Mr.  Nelson. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 
have  completed  course  1  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Dr.  Billings;  Winter, 
10:45,  Professor  Bonner;  Spring,  9:15,  Mr.  Nelson. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty- 
eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  M j .  Autumn, 
11:45;  Spring,  10:45,  Mr.  Nelson. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (elementary  course). — For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  3 
required  majors.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30;  Autumn,  10:45;  Winter,  11:45,  Mr. 
Nelson. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

1  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  not  obliged  to  pursue  sequences  in  addition 
to  the  required  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (inclusive  of  high-school  work), 
but  their  attention  is  called  to  this  announcement  of  the  Classical  Department. 
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6.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Woodhe  ad;  Autumn,  8: 15,  Mr.  Nelson;  Winter,  9:15,  Mr.  Atwater; 
Spring,  11:45,  Mr.  Nelson. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Mr.  Nelson;  Autumn,  10:45,  Mr.  Atwater;  Winter, 
10:45,  Professor  Prescott;  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Bonner. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected 
for  study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Wood- 
head;  Autumn,  9:15;  Winter,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Castle;  Spring, 
10:45,  Mr.  Atwater. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

II.    senior  college  and  graduate  courses 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek,  see  p.  144. 

15.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:00,  Professor  Bonner. 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  use  of 
particles.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

17.  Lysias. — Selected  speeches  of  inherent  historical  value,  together  with 
others  which  exhibit  the  author's  genius  and  versatility,  will  be  read.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Castle.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

18.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earlier  books  of 
Thucydides  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  are  most  important  as 
historical  sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will 
be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be 
assigned  from  time  to  time.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Bonner. 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15, 
Professor  Bonner. 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates  will 
be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:30,  Professor 
Bonner. 

22.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the 
period.  Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj. 
Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

23.  Demosthenes. — Translation  of  selected  orations,  accompanied  by  lec- 
tures and  readings  to  show  the  author's  power  as  an  orator  and  the  scope  of  his 
works.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10: 30,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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25.  The  Hellenistic  Epic. — The  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes;  inten- 
sive study  of  selected  portions;  rapid  reading  of  entire  poem.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

26.  Greek  Comedy. — The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.    Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Professor  Prescott. 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

30A.  Theocritus. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  qualities  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns, — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  literature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

34.  Euripides. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poet's  extant  plays  will  be  presented. 
Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

35.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Detailed  study  of  the  Knight  of 
Aristophanes;  rapid  reading  of  representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the 
New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the  development  of  comedy  in  Greece.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

36.  Plato. — Advanced  course.  Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

37.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  literary  study  of  the  Iliad.  Mj.  Profes- 
sor Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  age.  M j . 
Associate  Professor  Castle.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied,  not  only  as  a  literary  artist, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  further,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  historical  writers.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15, 
Associate  Professor  Castle. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  environment.  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor 
Prescott. 

44.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  com- 
parative study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  "city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 
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47.  Greek  Inscriptions. — Reading  of  numerous  documents  in  Michel's 
Recueil  d' inscriptions  grecques  which  illustrate  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Greeks.    Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

47A.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  Hill's  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  literary  sources.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

48.  Pausanias.— Selections  relating  to  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi  as 

they  were  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Mj.  Professor  Tarbell. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

49.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of 
Romance  languages,  English,  and  comparative  literature.  Greek  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite, but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.  Special  work  will 
be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  in  this  course.  Mj. 
Winter,  3 : 30,  Professor  Shorey. 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

51.  Introduction  to  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  literature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  be  first  studied  in  the  extant 
fragments  and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek 
literature.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

52.  Virgil  and  Homer. — A  study  in  comparative  literature.  Special  reading 
will  be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

53.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — Prerequisite:  Small  Latin  and  Less 
Greek.  A  complete  text  of  Shakespeare  will  be  required,  Special  reading  will 
be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

54.  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — Aristotle,  Poetics;  Longinus,  On  the 
Sublime;  Horace,  Ars  Poetica.  Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in  1916- 
17.] 

56.  Research  Course. — Subject  and  hour  to  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  advanced  students  in  residence.  Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

57,  58,  59.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato  and  Isocrates. — The  Autumn  Quarter  will  be 
devoted  to  Isocrates.  In  the  Winter  and  Spring  the  chief  topic  of  study  will  be 
Plato's  theories  of  art  and  literature  and  Plato's  own  literary  art.  3Mjs.  M. 
and  W.,  4:30.  Autumn,  Professor  Bonner;  Winter  and  Spring,  Professor 
Shorey. 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek.— 3Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 
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IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

2.  Greek  Art. — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 
2B.  Greek  Sculpture.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Tarbell. 
4B.  Ancient  Athens. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Tar- 
bell. 

6.  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Tar- 
bell. 

8.  Greek  Drawing  and  Painting. — Mj.  Autumn,  11 : 45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Huth. 

A13.  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augus- 
tus.   Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 

Frederick  W.  Shipley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University 
(Summer,  1916). 

Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Classics,  Frances  Shimer  Academy 
(Summer,  1916). 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Ira  Simeon  Hyskell,  A.M.  Joseph  S.  Magnuson,  A.B. 

Edith  Leota  Rundle,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

h  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading,  in  the  Roman 
order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  higher  literary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin:  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and,  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  literature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  45. 

6.  To  offer  advanced  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
Latin  literature  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types; 
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in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author,  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in^this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  (1)  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (2)  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  (3)  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  (see  course  45), 
the  other,  a  broader  course  dealing  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers  should 
have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  47). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading-courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  14  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  of  the  Department  on  the 
Master's  degree. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved  by  this  committee,  the  Head  of 
the  Department  will  assign  to  the  student  an  Official  Adviser,  under  whose 
general  charge  and  direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice 
of  courses  taken  for  the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
and  the  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  required  dissertation.  Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation 
subject  must  also  be  finally  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  before  the 
applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
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maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 

grade  B. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  not  later  than  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The 
written  examination  will  precede  the  oral  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English  and  English  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  specific  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
field  of  his  dissertation  and  his  acquaintance  with  two  of  the  eight  major  courses 
presented  by  him  for  the  degree.  The  designation  of  these  two  courses  will  be 
made,  and  the  candidate  informed  thereof,  by  the  aforesaid  committee  in  con- 
sultation with  the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  two  months  before  the  examination 
is  to  be  held. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  (when  Latin  is  the 
principal  subject  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary  subject)  will  be  expected 
to  show,  besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and 
facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author 
or  authors  in  each  language. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the 
Latin  Department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

IA.  Cicero:  "Orations." — Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Mr.  . 

IB.  Cicero:  "Orations"  (continued).— Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Mr.  . 

2A.  Virgil:  "Aeneid." — Prerequisite:  course  1.    Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Mr. 

2B.  Virgil:  "Aeneid"  (continued).— Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Mr.  . 

Courses  1A,  IB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  prepara- 
tion in  Latin  1  and  2  only.    For  each  author  course  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B. 

4.  Cicero:  "De  senectute";  Terence;  "Phormio." — Translation  at  sight 
and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00,  Dr.  Braunlich;  Autumn,  8: 15,  Professor  Lainq,  and  11:45,  Professor 
Miller;  Winter,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

5.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II. — Trans- 
lation at  sight  and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Professor  Laing,  and  11:45,  Professor  Miller;  Spring, 
8:15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

6.  Horace:  "Odes";  Mackail's  "Latin  Literature."— By  the  time  this  course 
is  reached  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax 
and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  literary 
study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30, 
Professor  Miller;  Autumn,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  Spring, 
8:15,  Professor  Laing;  11:45,  Professor  Miller. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
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II.     JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-14  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin,  see  pp.  140-^1. 

7.  Tibullus;  Ovid:  "Fasti." — A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will  be 
read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read,  with 
study  of  the  styles  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor 
Miller. 

8.  Rapid-Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Catiline";  Phaedrus ;  Aulus Gellius. — 

The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and  so  to 
afford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses.  Mj. 
Winter,  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

9.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the  Odes, 
the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Hale. 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Miller.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

11.  Tacitus:  the  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Latin  aloud.    Mj .  Professor  Laing.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

12.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Andria  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  class.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.   [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Latin:  First  Year. — The  course  includes  a  review  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  first  year's  work  in  Latin  as  given  in  Hale's  First 
Latin  Book;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  phonology,  inflexion,  and  syntax;  and 
a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  to  young  students.  Mj.  Summer, 
2:30,  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Latin:  Caesar. — The  course  includes  a  careful  study 
of  Books  i-iv  of  the  Gallic  War,  with  especial  attention  to  syntax,  word-order, 
and  prose  composition  based  on  the  text;  the  reading  of  selections  from  Books 
v-vii;  the  study  of  especial  topics  in  the  history  and  politics  of  the  period;  and 
a  discussion  of  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  to  high-school  students. 
Mr.  Carr.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

III.    senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  class  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens>  The  character- 
istics of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  i,  iii,  and  v  of  the  De  rerum  natura  will  be  read, 
with  special  reference  to  style  and  content.  Mj.  Professor  Laing.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

22.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  to 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  politics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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24.  Cicero :  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  political  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

25.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  from  his  Letters,  also 
selections  from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The 
central  purpose  will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  death.    Mj.  Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

26.  Cicero:  "Public  Orations." — Rapid  reading  of  the  greater  number  of 
Cicero's  orations  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  politics  of  his  time,  with  a  more 
intensive  study  of  the  Caesarian  Orations  and  the  Philippics.  Much  attention 
will  be  given  to  reading  Latin  aloud,  and,  in  the  case  of  selected  orations,  to  the 
principles  of  artistic  prose  which  they  illustrate.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Pro- 
fessor Shipley. 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues";  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Em- 
pire; lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VH-XH. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid-reading  course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  the  Aeneid.    Mj.  Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

30.  Horace:  "Satires";  Persius. — Attention  will  be  especially  directed 
to  the  construction  of  these  poems  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman 
literature.    Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Professor  Miller. 

31.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  literary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation and  brief  reports.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.    Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Professor  Miller. 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes, 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Autumn, 
3 : 30,  Professor  Merrill. 

35.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.    Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

36.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and 
order,  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  Rome  under  the  Early 
Empire.    Mj.  Professor  Hale.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

37.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  times  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00, 
Professor  Laing;  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Merrill. 
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38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  36  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  by  representative  English  poets.  Mj. 
Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  important  authors.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

42.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
decadence  of  pagan  literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj. 
Spring,  2 : 30,  Professor  Merrill. 

44.  The  Writing  of  Latin :  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 
Professor  Laing. 

45.  Teachers*  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case, 
mood,  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Application  of  these  principles 
in  teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  as  a 
preparation  for  independent  study  in  syntax  (see  course  51),  and  also  as  a  methodi- 
cal preparation,  on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Hale. 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  cover  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first,  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and,  second, 
in  respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Professor 
Miller. 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be 
treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition  and 
the  recent  investigations  and  other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  political 
setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
purposes  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.   Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

49.  Roman  Public  Life. — The  course  will  deal  topically  with  the  magistra- 
cies, the  Senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts.  It  will  be  conducted  by 
lectures  and  reports.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

60.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9 : 15,  Professor  Laing. 

51.  Advanced  Latin  Syntax. — The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to  develop  the 
power  of  independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression,  which 
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underlie  reading  and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions  of 
problems  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  course  45  or  course  96.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45, 
Professor  Hale. 

iv.    graduate  courses 

Note. — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  numbered  60-67. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statius,  and  Silius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-Virgilian  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science 
for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 
texts  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
Hellenistic,  and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

64.  Early  Roman  History. — The  social,  political,  and  topographical  develop- 
ment of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  extension  of  its  power  beyond  Latium. 
Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.    Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

65.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  (Annals,  xiii-xvi), 
Suetonius  (Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (lxi-lxiii),  with  the  use  of  accessory 
material  from  other  authors,  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
authors  may  be  used  in  translation.    Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to 
study  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary 
Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the 
Romance  languages  on  the  other.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Spring, 
11:45,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Biicheler's  Carmina 
Latina  epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  25,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

68.  The  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Julius  Caesar. — Lectures,  selected  readings, 
and  reports.    Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Shipley. 


70.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot  structure,  character 
treatment,  psychology;  dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of 
private  and  public  life,  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman 
elements.  Students  will  read  representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the 
lectures.    Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Prescott. 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — Lectures  on  the  MSS, 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
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text,  such  as  meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination 
on  the  text;  linguistic  usage  and  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  limited  scope.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

72,  73.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2Mjs. 
Professor  Hale.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personality,  and  the  literary  tradition  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

77.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course  of 
lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
poetry.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  political  environments  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

80.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  linguistic  peculiarities.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
like.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

83.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
and  reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  religion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites 
of  the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
Mj.  Professor  Laing.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

84.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  public  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.    Reproductions  in 

rbographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Laing;  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Pro- 
fessor Merrill. 

87,  88,  89.  Seminar:  Roman  Comedy. — It  is  planned  to  offer  each  year 
a  seminar  on  some  department  of  literature,  or  some  author,  which  all  candi- 
dates for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  expected  to  take.  The  purpose  is  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  apparatus  and  methods  of  research  work.    In  1916-17  the 
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subject  of  the  seminar  will  be  Roman  Comedy.  The  Autumn  Quarter  will  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  paleography  and  the  general  principles  of  text  criticism, 
with  especial  reference  to  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  Winter  Quarter  will  be 
spent  in  the  interpretation  of  assigned  passages  in  Plautus  or  Terence,  the  inter- 
pretation covering  points  of  text,  syntax,  forms,  meters,  etc.  The  Spring 
Quarter  will  be  given  up  to  the  investigation  of  problems  suggested  by  the  con- 
tent and  form  of  comedy.  In  addition  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  seminar, 
another  weekly  meeting  will  be  held  for  the  rapid  reading  of  the  Comedies. 
3Mjs.  F.,  4:30-6:30,  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  Winter, 
Professor  Laing;  Spring,  Professor  Prescott. 

90,  91,  92.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  the  Younger  Pliny— The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text  criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manu- 
script authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be 
critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will 
be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  inter- 
pretative side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology, 
history,  and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs. 
Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

93,  94,  95.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  decline  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters. 
3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Moods 

and  Cases. — Homer,  Xenophon,  Plautus,  Caesar,  and  Cicero.  The  work  will 
deal  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation 
and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  problems. 
Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

5.  Roman  Art. — Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

6B.  Roman  Sculpture. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

13.  Pompeii. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Tarbell. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 
Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A15.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Huth. 
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ROMANCE,  GERMAN,  ENGLISH,  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

FACILITIES 

The  libraries  of  the  departments  of  the  Modern  Language  Group  contain 
47,918  volumes.  The  Germanic  library  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  collection  of  eighteenth-century  books  (9,000  volumes)  formed  by 
Professor  Michael  Bernays  and  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  while  the  English  Department  has  purchased  a  considerable  number  of 
rare  and  interesting  English  books,  principally  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  but  including  many  first  editions  of  works  by  Browning,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Swinburne,  and  others.  The  libraries  receive  regularly  the  principal 
periodicals  devoted  to  research  in  the  modern  languages  and  literatures.  Other 
periodicals  of  scarcely  less  importance  for  students  of  this  group  are  easily  acces- 
sible in  the  libraries  of  the  Classical,  the  Philosophical,  and  the  Historical  groups, 
while  those  of  a  more  general  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  General  Library. 
Many  rare  and  valuable  books,  not  in  any  of  the  University  libraries,  are  accessible 
in  the  Chicago  Public  Library  and  the  Newberry  Library,  which  contain  about 
300,000  volumes  each. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
Students  of  the  modern  languages  have  long  recognized  the  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  languages  related  to  that  forming  their  special  object  of  study; 
and  students  of  literature  are  coming  more  and  more  to  a  recognition  of  the 
intimate  interrelations  of  the  literatures  of  Western  Europe  in  mediaeval  as  well 
as  in  modern  times.  Many  causes  operated  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  transport 
from  one  country  to  another  ideas  and  literary  themes  and  forms  and  literary, 
religious,  and  philosophical  movements,  while  in  modern  times  no  important 
intellectual  impulse  is  confined  to  the  country  of  its  origin.  It  seems  desirable, 
therefore,  to  add  to  the  programs  of  study  designed  more  definitely  for  specialists 
in  a  single  department  of  the  Modern  Language  Group  suggestions  for  more 
comprehensive  courses,  giving  fuller  recognition  to  the  solidarity  of  mediaeval 
and  of  modern  civilization. 

The  following  groups  of  courses  are  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to 
specialize  for  the  doctorate  in:  I.  Modern  Languages,  II.  Mediaeval  Literature, 
III.  Renaissance  Literature,  IV.  Modern  Literature.  The  subgroups  classify 
the  courses  according  to  whether  it  is  desired  to  put  the  principal  emphasis  upon 
studies  in  Romance  Philology,  Germanic  Philology,  or  English. 

For  students  in  the  Senior  Colleges  who  elect  their  principal  sequences  in 
modern  languages,  or  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  the  following  suggestions 
are  made  toward  work  more  comprehensive  than  that  represented  in  a  single 
department : 

I.  Sequences  in  modern  philology,  consisting  of  nine  courses  chosen  from  the 
philological  courses  offered  in  the  three  departments,  or  in  two  of  them.  Such 
sequences  might  include  any  of  the  courses  numbered: 

English  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  27,  34,  35,  37,  170. 

Romance  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  51,  57,  76,  77,  78,  C53,  C57,  C59,  D51. 

German  103,  104,  105,  108,  112,  113,  251-252,  253. 

Comparative  Philology  1. 
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II.  Sequences  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  periods: 

MEDIAEVAL  LITERATURE 

English  26,  27,  28,  29,  37,  39,  83,  91,  175. 

Romance  57,  65,  76,  77,  B21,  B22,  B23,  C53,  C59,  D51. 

German  141A,  141B,  146,  147,  161,  162,  184,  260. 

THE  RENAISSANCE 

English  42,  43,  52,  54,  69,  70,  75,  84. 

Romance  14,  15,  17,  24,  31,  32,  63,  66,  B24,  B26,  B55,  C51. 

German  204,  264,  275. 

CLASSICISM  AND  ROMANTICISM 

English  44,  46,  47,  57,  76,  102A,  160A,  160B,  161A. 

Romance  24,  25,  26,  27,  35,  36,  38,  59,  60,  61,  68. 
German  30,  42,  44,  49,  52,  58,  264,  275. 

RECENT  LITERATURE 

English  47,  48,  49,  76,  130,  141,  160B. 
Romance  16,  35,  36,  38,  69,  B12,  C24,  C25. 
German  43,  54,  182,  204,  218. 

III.  Sequences  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  forms: 

THE  DRAMA 

English  52,  54,  70A,  B,  73,  83,  84,  85,  86A,  89. 
Romance  14,  15,  16,  19,  36,  63,  66,  B27,  C24. 
German  43,  44,  54,  162,  260,  275. 
General  Literature  10. 


Students  should  note  the  quarters  and  hours  in  which  these  courses  are  given. 
Advice  should  be  sought  from  the  representative  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  is  chiefly  interested. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
William  Albert  Nitze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Karl  Pietsch,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 
Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Philology. 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Elizabeth  Wallace,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
Edwin  Preston  Dargan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
Theodore  Lee  Neff,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 
Henri  Charles  Edouard  David,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
Algernon  Coleman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 
Rudolph  Altrocchi,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Ralph  Emerson  House,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
France  Louis  Schoell,  Agrege  des  lettres,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
Clarence  Edward  Parmenter,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
Frank  H.  Abbot,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Albert  Leon  Guerard,  Agrege  des  lettres,  Professor  of  the  History  of 

French  Culture,  Rice  Institute  (Summer,  1916). 
Henry  Carrington  Lancaster,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

Amherst  College  (Summer,  1916). 
George  Tyler  Northup,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  and  Spanish, 

University  of  Toronto  (Summer,  1916). 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Margaret  Anderson,  A.B.  Lander  MacClintock,  A.M. 

Harry  Bretz,  A.B.  Robert  Valentine  Merrill,  A.B. 

Calvert  Johnson  Winter,  Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
junior  college 

The  Junior  College  provides  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Students  who  have  completed  commendably 
the  courses  in  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  and  who  have  made  good  use  of 
auxiliary  opportunities,  may  expect  to  possess  a  good  pronunciation  and  accurate 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important 
modern  authors. 

The  attention  of  students  who  wish  to  have  more  practice  in  spoken  French 
than  may  be  had  in  the  regular  Junior  College  courses  is  called  to  courses  4A  and 
5 A,  which  carry  a  half-major  credit  each  if  taken  along  with  courses  4  and  5,  with 
which  they  are  correlated. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  Romance  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1 
to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then 
ending.    The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the  courses  taken  in  the 
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Romance  Department,  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May  upon  the 
same  courses.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental 
Examiner. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE 

In  the  Senior  College  courses  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  masterpieces  of 
classic  and  modern  French  literature;  at  the  same  time  he  is  given  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  French.  Some  of  these  courses  are  conducted  in  French. 
In  addition,  the  student  may  also  elect  courses  in  Italian  or  Spanish. 

A  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Romance  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1  to  a 
student  who  has  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
within  the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the  Senior 
College  courses  taken  in  the  Romance  Department,  and  (2)  a  special  examina- 
tion held  in  May  upon  the  same  courses.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Departmental  Examiner. 

SEQUENCES 

(See  Course  Book,  §  10) 
Undergraduates  who  elect  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Romance 
are  to  choose  courses  from  the  list  of  Courses  Available  for  Sequences  given  below. 
Special  sequences  are  suggested  just  below  that  list.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
may  not  be  counted  in  a  sequence.  A  student  presenting  three  units  of  entrance 
credit  will  begin  the  sequence  with  course  6;  a  student  presenting  four  units  of 
entrance  credit  will  begin  the  sequence  with  course  11  or  course  14  (or  15  or  16  or 
17).    All  sequences  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE   FOR  SEQUENCES 

5,  Advanced  French;  6,  Advanced  French  (continued);  11,  Modern  French 
Grammar;  12,  Cours  de  style;  14,  Moliere;  15,  Tragedie  classique;  16,  La 
Com6die  au  XIX*  siecle;  17,  Les  Moralistes  au  XVII8  siecle;  19  (20),  Survey 
of  French  Literature;  21,  Problems  of  Teaching  French;  24,  Le  Classicisme; 
25,  La  Reaction  contre  le  classicisme;  26,  Le  Mouvement  romantique;  27, 
L'Avenement  du  romantisme;  31,  Marot  to  Montaigne;  32,  Montaigne  to 
Malherbe;  35,  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry;  36,  Nineteenth-Century  Drama 
(Summer);  38,  Les  Idees  au  XIXe  siecle  (Summer);  40,  Practical  Phonetics; 
42,  History  of  the  French  Language;  43,  Romance  Versification;  44,  Middle 
French. 

Bl,  Elementary  Italian;  B2,  Elementary  Italian  (continued);  B3,  Inter- 
mediate Italian;  Bll,  Advanced  Italian;  B12,  Advanced  Italian  (continued); 
B24,  The  Renaissance;  B26,  Tasso  (Summer);  B27,  Goldoni  (Summer). 

CI,  Elementary  Spanish;1  C2,  Elementary  Spanish  (continued);  C4,  Inter- 
mediate Spanish;  C5,  Advanced  Spanish;  Cll,  Elementary  Spanish;1  C12, 
Intermediate  Spanish;  C21,  Problems  of  Teaching  Spanish  (Summer);  C24, 
Modern  Spanish  Drama;  C25,  Modern  Spanish  Novel  (Summer). 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  French  Language:  5,  6,  11,  12,  19  (20),  40,  42,  and  as  many  courses 
from  14,  15,  16,  17,  24,  25,  26,  27,  43,  44  as  are  needed  to  complete  the  sequence. 

b)  French  Literature:  5,  6,  12,  14,  15  or  16  or  17,  19  (20),  24  and  25  or  26 

and  27,  31  or  32,  35,  43. 

i  Junior  College  students  will  take  CI,  C2,  and  C4,  and  Senior  College  students 
Cll  and  C12,  unless  other  arrangement  is  made  with  the  Departmental  Examiner. 
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c)  Teachers' Sequence:  5,  6,  11,  12,  14,  15  or  16  or  17,  19  (20),  21,  40,  and 
as  many  courses  from  24,  25,  26,  27,  31,  32,  35  as  are  needed  to  complete  the 
sequence. 

d)  French  and  Italian:  5,  6,  11,  19  (20),  and  as  many  French  courses  from 
those  listed  for  sequences  a),  b),  and  c)  as  are  needed  to  make  up  six  majors  of 
French;  Bl,  B2,  B3. 

e)  French  and  Spanish:  5,  6,  11,  19  (20),  and  as  many  French  courses  from 
those  listed  for  sequences  a),  6),  and  c)  as  are  needed  to  make  up  six  majors  of 
French;  CI,  C2,  C4;  or  Cll,1  C12,  C5  or  C24. 

Romance  History,  Romance  Latin,  Romance  German,  Romance  English: 
three  suitable  courses  in  the  Departments  of  History,  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  or  English  Language  and  Literature 
may  be  substituted  for  the  more  advanced  courses  in  sequences  a),  b),  c). 

See  also  the  Combined  Sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group  listed  on  pp.  159-160. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  French  Language:  5,  6,  11, 12,  19  (20),  40  or  42,  and  as  many  courses 
from  24,  25,  26,  27  as  are  needed  to  complete  the  sequence. 

b)  French  Literature:  5,  6,  14  or  15  or  16  or  17, 19  (20),  24  or  25  or  26  or  27, 
and  as  many  courses  from  31,  32,  35  as  are  needed  to  complete  the  sequence. 

c)  Italian:  Bl,  B2,  B3,  Bll,  B12,  B24. 

d)  Spanish:  CI,  C2,  C4,  C5,  C24,  and  one  other  course;  or  Cll,1  C12,  C5, 
C24,  and  two  other  courses. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

In  the  Graduate  School  the  instruction  consists  mainly  of  courses  the  object  of 
which  is  to  put  students  in  possession  of  the  results  already  achieved  in  Romance 
linguistics  and  the  history  of  the  Romance  literatures.  The  first-year  graduate 
studies  correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  requirements  for  the  "specialist" 
Master's  degree;  they  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  preparing 
to  occupy  positions  which  provide  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in 
French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  In  the  second  and  third  years  of  graduate  studies 
the  aim  is  to  impart  to  students,  along  with  much  necessary  information,  an 
appreciation  of  sound  methods  of  dealing  with  linguistic  and  literary  facts  and 
theories.  This  appreciation  once  reached,  and  granted  the  needed  industry  and 
enthusiasm,  the  student  may  attempt  research  work  with  good  chance  of  success. 

To  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees,  students  must 
furnish  evidence  of  (a)  preparation  equal  to  three  years'  work  in  modern  French 
(or  nine  majors) ;  (6)  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  Italian  or  Spanish. 

The  Master's  degree. — For  the  general  conditions  of  candidacy  for  this  degree 
see  p.  37  in  this  Circular.  The  special  requirements  are:  (a)  courses  21,  24 
(or  25  or  26  or  27),  31  (or  32),  40  (or  41),  76,  a  course  in  Italian  literature  or  in 
Spanish  literature,  and  two  additional  graduate  courses;  (6)  a  satisfactory 
essay  or  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department; 
this  must  be  presented  at  least  eight  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree. 

The  Doctor's  degree. — For  the  general  conditions  see  p.  38.    With  Romance 

as  secondary  subject  9  majors  are  required,  to  be  selected  from  the  regular  graduate 

1  Junior  College  students  will  take  CI,  C2,  and  C4,  and  Senior  College  students  Cll 
and  C12.  unless  other  arrangement  is  made  with  the  Departmental  Examiner. 
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courses,  after  conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.  At  least  one  gradu- 
ate major  shall  be  in  Italian  or  Spanish.  With  Romance  as  principal  subject  the 
minimum  requirements  are:  (a)  8  majors  in  French  language,  4  majors  in  modern 
French  literature,  1  major  in  Italian,  1  major  in  Spanish,  and  4  additional  majors 
in  either  Italian  or  Spanish;  (b)  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  which 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months 
before  the  proposed  date  of  the  final  examinations;  the  dissertation  must  be 
presented  in  a  form  practically  complete  at  least  four  months  before  the  Convoca- 
tion at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  desire  to  specialize 
in  modern  French  literature  may  reverse  the  proportions  of  linguistic  and  literary 
courses  in  French  indicated  above;  that  is,  such  candidates  are  required  to  com- 
plete at  least  4  majors  in  the  French  language  (see  courses  41,  42,  76,  77).  Course 
D51  (Provencal),  course  1  of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Philology,  Gen- 
eral Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian  Philology  (General  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Language),  and  course  66  of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  (Colloquial  Latin)  will  be  accepted  as  "majors  in  the  French 
language."  Candidates  who  desire  to  specialize  in  Italian  or  Spanish  (or  in 
both)  will  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  substitutions  in 
the  requirements  outlined  above. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Doctor's  degree  will  not  be  conferred  merely  for 
faithful  and  careful  work,  however  great  in  amount.  The  candidate  must  possess 
special  aptitude  for  linguistic  or  literary  studies  and  develop  the  power  to  judge 
and  investigate  on  independent  lines.  Three  years,  one  of  which  may  profitably 
be  spent  abroad,  is  the  minimum  of  time  required  by  those  who  possess  the 
requisite  capacity  and  preparation. 

It  is  intended  that  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  this  Department  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  as  far  as  practicable  shall  be  so  arranged  that  qualified  students 
may  proceed  regularly  to  the  higher  degrees  by  attendance  in  successive  Summer 
Quarters. 

DEPARTMENT  CLUBS 

The  French  Club  meets  fortnightly  during  the  academic  year. 

The  Romance  Club  meets  once  a  month  during  the  academic  year.  All 
instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the  Department  are  members;  journal 
notices,  book  reviews,  and  original  papers  are  read  and  informally  discussed. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 
GROUP  A.  FRENCH 

Assistant  Professor  Coleman,  Associate  Professors  Wallace  and 
Dargan,  Assistant  Professors  Neff,  David,  Altrocchi,  and  House,  and 
Messrs.  Parmenter  and  Abbot. 

Note  1. — Courses  1, 2, 3, 4  should  be  taken  in  consecutive  quarters  and  in  that  order. 

Note  2. — Students  who  begin  their  study  of  French  in  the  University  will  begin 
with  course  1.  Those  who  receive  credit  for  one  unit  on  admission  will  begin  with  course  3 ; 
those  who  receive  credit  for  two  units  will  begin  with  course  4,  or,  in  special  cases,  with 
course  5;  those  who  receive  credit  for  three  units  will  begin  with  course  6;  those  who 
receive  credit  tor  four  units  will  begin  with  course  11  or  course  14  (or  15  or  16  or  17). 

1.  Elementary  French.1 — The  elements  of  grammar.  Special  attention  to 
training  in  pronunciation  by  means  of  practical  phonetics  and  phonetic  symbols. 

1  Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors. 
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The  regular  and  the  following  irregular  verbs:  avoir,  itre,  aller,  devoir,  dire,  faire, 
pouvoir,  prendre,  savoir,  venir,  vouloir.  Daily  oral  and  written  exercises;  bi- 
monthly tests.  Fraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar,  25  lessons;  Nitze  and 
Wilkins,  The  French  Verb;  Wilkins,  French  Verb  Blanks;  Guerber,  Contes  et 
legendes,  I.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  two  sections;  Autumn,  8:15  and  1:30,  five 
sections;  Winter,  8:15,  two  sections. 

2.  Elementary  French  (continued).1 — Continued  study  of  the  elements  of 
grammar  and  of  pronunciation.  The  following  additional  irregular  verbs: 
boire,  conduire,  connaitre,  courir,  dormir,  ecrire,  envoyer,  falloir,  lire,  mentir, 
mettre,  mourir,  naitre,  ouvrir,  plaindre,  plaire,  pleuvoir,  rire,  suivre,  taire,  tenir, 
vaincre,  valoir,  vendre,  vivre,  and  related  verbs.  Bimonthly  tests.  Fraser  and 
Squair,  French  Grammar  to  end  of  Part  I;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  The  French 
Verb;  Wilkins,  French  Verb  Blanks;  Hugo,  Gavroche;  Labiche  and  Martin, 
la  Poudre  aux  yeux.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30;  Winter,  8:15  and  1:30,  four  sec- 
tions; Spring,  8: 15,  two  sections. 

3.  Intermediate  French.1 — A  thorough  review  of  grammar  and  practical 
phonetics  is  begun.  The  study  of  irregular  verbs  is  completed.  Increased  oral 
practice;  simple  exercises  in  "free  composition."  Olmsted,  Elementary  French 
Grammar,  23  lessons;  Matzke,  Primer  of  Phonetics;  Richards,  Phonetic  Reader. 
About  150  pages  are  read  from  two  or  more  of  these  texts:  La  Brete,  Mon  oncle 
et  mon  cure;  Labiche  and  Martin,  le  Voyage  de  monsieur  Perrichon;  Audoux, 
Marie- Claire  a  Vieille-Ville;  Pailleron,  VEtincelle;  Daudet,  selected  stories; 
Merim6e,  Colomba;  Bazin,  le  Ble  qui  leve  (Neff);  Maupassant,  Huii  contes 
choisis.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30;  Autumn,  10:45,  two  sections;  Spring,  8:15  and 
1 : 30,  four  sections. 

4.  Intermediate  French  (continued). — Grammar  review  continued.  In- 
creased use  of  French  in  class.  Emphasis  on  composition;  short  themes  based 
on  reading.  Further  practice  in  reading  phonetic  transcriptions.  Olmsted, 
Elementary  French  Grammar,  from  Lesson  24;  Richards,  Phonetic  Reader. 
Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  200  pages  from  two  or  more  of  these  texts: 
Hugo,  la  Chute;  Thiers,  Bonaparte  en  Egypte;  Sandeau,  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Seigliere;  Lamartine,  Jeanne  d'Arc;  Augier  and  Sandeau,  le  Gendre  de  monsieur 
Poirier;  Bazin,  les  Oberle;  France,  le  Livre  de  mon  ami;  Buffum,  French  Short 
Stories;  Sand,  la  Mare  au  diable  or  la  Petite  Fadette.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  two 
sections;  Autumn,  9:15  and  2:30,  two  sections;  Winter,  10:45. 

4A.  Practice  in  Spoken  French. — Open  to  students  registered  for  course  4 
or  5.  This  course  and  its  successor,  5A,  should  be  taken  by  those  who  desire 
systematic  practice  in  speaking,  hearing,  and  writing  French.  The  work  is 
correlated  as  far  as  is  practicable  with  that  of  courses  4  and  5.  M.  (see  p.  161), 
Autumn,  1:30. 

6.  Advanced  French. — A  rapid-reading  course,  conducted  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  French.  Weekly  exercises:  letter-writing;  oral  and  written  summaries 
based  on  the  reading.  Special  study  of  idioms  and  tense  uses.  Class  and  col- 
lateral reading  of  about  350  pages  from  three  or  more  of  these  texts:  Daudet, 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon;  Pailleron,  le  Monde  oil  Von  s'ennuie;  France,  le  Crime  de 
Sylvestre  Bonnard;  Dumas,  la  Question  d'argent;  Taine,  les  Origines  de  la  France 
contemporaine;  Loti,  Pecheur  d'Islande  or  Roman  d'un  enfant.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:15;  Winter,  9:15  and  2:30,  two  sections;  Spring,  10:45. 

5A.  Practice  in  Spoken  French  (continued). — Open  to  students  registered 
for  course  5  or  6,  and  to  those  who  have  had  course  4A  in  the  preceding  quarter. 
Courses  4A  and  5A  are  so  planned  that  when  taken  in  connection  with  courses  4 
and  5  they  are  equivalent  to  course  6.  Thus  students  who  have  taken  courses  4, 
4A,  5,  and  5 A  may  pass  on  to  Senior  College  courses.  M.  (see  p.  161),  Winter, 
1:30. 

6.  Advanced  French  (continued). — Conducted  largely  in  French.  Careful 
reading  of  more  difficult  modern  French  texts,  with  increased  attention  to  their 
character  as  literature.    Daily  oral  and  weekly  written  summaries  based  on  the 

1  Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors. 
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reading.  Continued  study  of  idioms.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about 
500  pages  from  three  or  more  of  these  texts:  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet 
(Jenkins)  or  Cinq  scenes  de  la  comedie  humaine;  Rostand,  les  Romanesques  or 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  Comfort,  les  Maitres  de  la  critique  litteraire;  Zola,  la  Debacle; 
Gautier,  Jettatura;  Renan,  Ma  soeur  Henriette;  Musset,  Trois  comedies;  Miche- 
let,  Histoire  de  France.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Autumn,  10:45,  two  sections; 
Winter,  9:15;  Spring,  9:15  and  2:30,  two  sections. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


Hour 

Summer 

Hour 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

French 

8:00 

1 

8:15 

1 

2 
1 

3 
2 

9:00 

4 
6 

9:15 

4 

5 

5 
6 

6 

10:30 

2 

3 

10:45 

3 
6 

4 

5 

1:30 

1 

4A 

2 

5A 

3 

2:30 

4 

5 

6 

Italian 

8:00 

Bl 

8:15 

Bl 

B2 

B3 

Spanish 

8:00 

CI 

8:15 

CI 

C2 

C3 

9:15 

C4 

C5 

C6 

10:45 

CI 

C2 

GROUP   B.  ITALIAN 

Professor  Wilkins  and  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 

Bl.  Elementary  Italian. — Grandgent,  Italian  Grammar;  Wilkins,  Notes  on 
Italian  Grammar;  Wilkins  and  Altrocchi,  Italian  Short  Stories.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  training  in  pronunciation.  Practice  in  identifying  forms  and  con- 
structions, in  translation,  and  in  reading  the  text  in  Italian.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00;  Autumn,  8:15. 

B2.  Elementary  Italian  (continued). — Grammar  review  and  daily  work  in 
composition.  Italian  Short  Stories  continued;  Manzoni,  7  promessi  sposi;  Gol- 
doni,  La  locandiera.    Mj.  Winter,  8:15. 

B3.  Intermediate  Italian. — Reading  in  De  Amicis,  Farina,  and  Fogazzaro. 
Composition  and  oral  practice.    Mj.  Spring,  8:15. 

GROUP  C.  SPANISH 

Assistant  Professor  House,  Mr.  Parmenter,  and  Assistant  Professor 
Northup  (Summer,  1916). 

CI.  Elementary  Spanish. — Stress  is  laid  on  accurate  pronunciation,  mastery 
of  the  elements  of  grammar,  and  acquisition  of  vocabulary.  In  the  Summer 
Espinosa  and  Allen's  Spanish  Grammar  will  be  used;  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter, 
Coester's  Spanish  Grammar  and  Harrison's  Elementary  Spanish  Reader.  Mj. 
Summer,  8:00,  two  sections;  Autumn,  8:15,  two  sections;  Winter,  10:45. 

C2.  Elementary  Spanish  (continued). — Reading,  composition,  colloquial 
drill,  and  continuation  of  grammar  study.  Hill,  Spanish  Tales  for  Beginners. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  two  sections;  Spring,  10:45. 

C3.  Commercial  Spanish  Readings. — Drill  in  practical  and  business  vocabu- 
lary. Harrison,  Spanish  Commercial  Reader;  Umphrey,  Spanish  Composition. 
Mj.  Spring,  8:15. 
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C4.  Intermediate  Spanish. — Advanced  grammar,  composition,  and  reading, 
with  increased  use  of  Spanish  in  the  classroom.  Selected  readings  from  Alarc6n, 
Valdes,  and  Valera.  Prerequisite:  course  C3  or  course  C2  with  a  grade  of  B 
or  better.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15. 

C5.  Advanced  Spanish. — Grammar  and  composition  continued  from  course 
C4.  Readings  from  such  writers  as  Galdos,  Echegaray,  and  Pereda.  Mj. 
Winter,  9:15. 

C6.  Commercial  Correspondence. — Letter-writing,  technical  and  scientific 
readings.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15. 

II.     LOWER  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

GROUP   A.  FRENCH 

(Prerequisite:  6  majors  of  French) 

11.  Modern  French  Grammar. — Systematic  review,  with  practical  exercises, 
of  the  principles  of  modern  French  (sounds,  words,  inflections,  and  propositions), 
beginning  with  the  seventeenth  century.  Armstrong,  Syntax  of  the  French  Verb; 
Koren,  French  Composition;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  The  French  Verb.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:15,  Professor  Nitze;  Spring,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Coleman. 

12.  Cours  de  style. — Principes  generaux,  exercices  pratiques  de  composition 
francaise.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Winter,  10:45;  Spring,  10:45, 
Assistant  Professor  David. 

14.  Theatre  de  Moliere  (Com&Iie  de  mceurs  et  de  caractere). — Study  of 
Moliere's  plays  and  their  social  setting,  developed  through  collateral  reading. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

15.  Theatre  choisi  de  Corneille  et  Racine  (Tragedie  classique). — Structure 
and  nature  of  the  classic  drama,  approached  through  study  of  representative 
plays,  with  illustrative  collateral  reading.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

16.  La  Comedie  au  XIX®  siecle. — Com£die  de  mceurs:  Scribe,  Augiei, 
Pailleron;  comedie  a  these:  Becque,  Hervieu,  Brieux. — Studies  in  theme  and 
technique.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

17.  Les  Moralistes  au  XVII©  siecle. — A  study  of  social,  educational,  and 
philosophic  ideas  in  the  seventeenth  century,  based  upon  selected  works  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere,  La  Fontaine,  and  Fenelon.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

19,  20.  Survey  of  French  Literature. — Either  19  or  20  is  prerequisite  to  all 
upper  Senior  College  courses  in  French  literature.  Students  who  have  taken 
6,  11,  or  12  in  college  may  enter  this  course,  but  others  must  first  have  credit  for 
course  14,  or  15,  or  16,  or  17.  A  general  survey  of  French  literary  activity  from 
1600  to  1850,  with  emphasis  in  successive  quarters  upon  the  drama  (19)  or  the 
novel  (20).  Mj.  Summer,  10:30  (20),  Associate  Professor  Dargan  and 
Assistant  Professor  Coleman;  Autumn,  11:45  (19),  Associate  Professor 
Dargan;  Winter,  11:45  (20),  Assistant  Professor  Coleman;  Spring,  11:45 
(19),  Associate  Professor  Dargan. 

GROUP*  B.  ITALIAN 

Bll.  Advanced  Italian. — Reading  in  Goldoni,  Pellico,  and  Fucini.  Gram- 
mar review.  _  Exercises  in  "free  composition."  Practice  in  hearing  and  speaking 
Italian.    Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 

B12.  Advanced  Italian  (continued). — Reading  in  Fogazzaro,  Giacosa,  and 
Carducci.  Collateral  reading,  assigned  according  to  individual  needs.  Lectures 
on  Italian  literature.    M j .  Winter,  1 : 30,  Professor  Wilkins. 

GROUP  C.  SPANISH 

Cll.  Elementary  Spanish. — Hills  and  Ford,  A  Spanish  Grammar.  Mj. 
Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C12.  Intermediate  Spanish. — Advanced  grammar  and  composition;  modern 
novels  and  comedies.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 
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in.     UPPER  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 
GROUP  A.  FRENCH 

(Prerequisite  for  undergraduates:  9  majors) 
Language  and  Literature 

21.  Problems  of  Teaching  French. — A  consideration  of  the  main  questions 
of  pronunciation,  grammar,  reading,  and  literary  interpretation  as  applied  to 
teaching  elementary  and  advanced  French;  introduction  to  French  pedagogical 
bibliography.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:30,  Assistant  Professor  Coleman; 
Mj.  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Nitze. 

Literature 

24.  Le  Classicisme. — Les  ceuvres  et  la  doctrine.  Preciosite*  et  naturalisme. 
Boileau,  L'Art  poetique  (Edition  Brunetiere)  et  Les  He"ros  de  roman  (edition  T.  F. 
Crane).    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  David. 

25.  La  Reaction  contre  le  classicisme. — Constitution  de  Tesprit  philo- 
sophique.  Les  hommes  de  lettres  philosophes.  Roustan,  La  Philosophie  et  la 
societe  francaise  au  XVIII6  siecle.  Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Assistant  Professor 
David. 

26.  Le  Mouvement  romantique. — Origines  franchises  du  romantisme.  Sensi- 
bility et  sentimentality.  Le  cosmopolitisme.  J.  Texte,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau 
et  les  origines  du  cosmopolitisme  littiraire.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

27.  L'Avenement  du  romantisme. — Petits  et  grands  romantiques;  les 
cenacles;  la  culture  de  la  personnalite.  M.  Souriau,  La  Preface  de  Cromwell. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  David. 

31.  French  Literature  from  Marot  to  Montaigne. — History  of  literary  ideas 
during  the  French  Renaissance,  as  seen  in  Rabelais,  Calvin,  Marguerite  d'Angou- 
leme,  and  Montaigne.  Darmesteter-Hatzfeld,  Le  Seizieme  Siecle  en  France. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Nitze. 

32.  French  Literature  from  Montaigne  to  Malherbe. — The  origins  of  classi- 
cism and  the  poetic  theory  of  the  Pleiade.  Based  on  a  reading  of  the  poetry  and 
a  discussion  of  the  "poetic  arts."  Mj.  Summer,  10:30;  Spring,  10:45,  Pro- 
fessor Nitze. 

35.  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry. — From  Lamartine  through  Verlaine,  in- 
cluding the  Romanticists  and  the  Parnassians.  Henning,  French  Lyrics  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Dargan. 

36.  Nineteenth-Century  Drama. — The  Romantic  drama  is  studied  in  the 
first  term,  the  Realistic  and  the  Contemporary  in  the  second.  Lectures  and 
interpretation  of  plays.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  9:00,  First  Term, 
Associate  Professor  Dargan;  Second  Term,  Professor  Lancaster. 

38.  Les  grands  courants  de  la  pensee  francaise  au  XLXe  siecle,  et  leur 
influence  sur  la  litterature. — Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions  in  French. 
Guerard,  French  Civilization  in  the  19th  Century.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Pro- 
fessor GUERARD. 

Language 

40.  Practical  Phonetics. — A  study  of  the  pronunciation  of  modern  spoken 
French.  The  sounds  and  their  production,  the  stress-group,  intonation  of  the 
spoken  phrase.  Use  of  phonograph  in  preparation.  Exercises  on  the  various 
types  of  prose  and  poetry.  Rosset,  Exercices  pratiques  d' 'Articulation  et  de 
Diction  pour  V enseignement  de  la  Prononciation  francaise  aux  Strangers.  Mj. 
Autumn,  11:45,  Mr.  Parmenter. 

41,  42.  Modern  French  Linguistics. — (41)  Comparative  Phonetics,  a  study  of 
the  sounds  in  modern  spoken  French  and  English,  with  some  attention  to 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  works  of  Jespersen,  Vietor,  Sweet,  and 
Passy.  (42)  History  of  the  French  Language,  an  outline  following  Nyrop, 
Grammaire  historique  de  la  langue  francaise,  Vol.  I,  with  Brunot,  Histoire  de  la 
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langue  frangaise,  Vols.  I-IV.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00(41);  Autumn,  9:15  (42), 
Professor  Jenkins. 

43.  Romance  Versification. — The  structure  of  romance  verse.  Tobler,  Le 
Vers  frangais  ancien  et  moderne.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Professor  Jenkins. 

44.  Middle  French. — The  poems  of  Francois  Villon;  close  reading  of  the 
complete  text  as  an  introduction  to  pre-Renaissance  language  and  poetry.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Jenkins. 

GROUP  B.  ITALIAN 

B21,  B22,  B23.  Dante.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

B24.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy. — The  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries:  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  his  circle,  Ariosto,  Castiglione,  Machiavelli, 
Tasso.  D'Ancona-Bacci,  Manuale  delta  leiteratura  italiana,  Vol.  II.  Mj. 
Spring,  1 : 30,  Professor  Wilkins. 

B26.  Tasso. — The  pastoral  play,  Aminta  (read  in  Mazzoni's  edition), 
and  the  epic,  Gerusalemme  liberata  (read  in  Ferrari's  edition).  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 

B27.  Goldoni. — Some  of  the  best  comedies,  as  La  famiglia  delV  antiquario, 
Gli  innamorati,  II  ventaglio.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Altrocchi. 

GROUP   C.  SPANISH 

C21.  Problems  of  Teaching  Spanish. — A  consideration  of  the  main  questions 
of  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  reading,  and  literary  interpretation 
as  applied  to  teaching  elementary  and  advanced  Spanish;  the  teaching  of  con- 
versation and  correspondence;  textbooks  and  bibliography.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  1 : 30,  Mr.  Parmenter. 

C24.  The  Modern  Spanish  Drama. — A  study  of  tragedy,  social  comedy,  and 
farce,  as  illustrated  in  the  plays  of  Echegaray,  Gald6s,  Benavente,  Quintero, 
Ganivet,  Guimerd,  and  others.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  structure  of 
the  drama.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

C25.  The  Modern  Spanish  Novel. — A  survey  of  Spanish  prose  fiction  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,  Mr.  Parmenter. 

IV.     GRADUATE  COURSES 
GROUP  A.      FRENCH  AND   GENERAL  ROMANCE 

Language  and  Literature 

51.  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology. — Bibliography  and  methodology 
of  the  study  of  the  Romance  languages  and  literatures.  Mj.  Autumn,  3:30, 
Professor  Pietsch. 

53.  Thesis  preparation. — Weekly  reports  by  the  students  on  their  progress 
in  original  investigation.  The  "dissertation"  will  be  discussed  both  as  to  con- 
tents and  form.    M.  Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Nitze. 

Literature 

55.  Explication  francaise. — Discussion  in  French  of  one  or  more  representa- 
tive French  works.  Reports  by  the  students  and  criticism  by  the  instructor. 
Intended  for  graduate  students  planning  to  teach  French.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  David. 

57.  Types  of  Old  French  Literature. — The  epic  and  the  Arthurian  romance. 
Chanson  de  Roland  (Bibliotheca  romanica),  Ivain  (ed.  Foerster).  Mj.  Summer, 
11:30,  Professor  Nitze. 

59.  History  of  French  Criticism,  1549-1900. — Renaissance  criticism,  classi- 
cism and  neo-classicism,  the  critical  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lectures  and  reports.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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60.  Main  Ideas  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — The  chief  writers — Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Rousseau — will  be  studied  as  exponents  of  the  new  order 
in  literature,  politics,  and  religion.  Lectures  and  reports.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45, 
Associate  Professor  Dargan. 

61.  Balzac. — A  study  of  his  literary  method.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

63.  The  First  Century  of  the  Modern  French  Drama  (1552-1652).— Study  of 
plays  by  Jodelle,  Gamier,  Mairet,  Desmarets,  Rotrou,  and  Corneille.  Lectures 
and  reports.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Lancaster. 

65.  Old  French  Seminar. — The  Lancelot  Romances:  study  of  MS  sources 
and  evolution  of  the  story.  Foerster's  edition  of  the  Lancelot.  Mj.  Winter, 
Mon.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Nitze. 

66.  Seminar:  Corneille. — Origins  of  the  classic  drama  and  its  relation  to  the 
ideas  of  Descartes.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

68.  French  Literature  Seminar. — Voltaire  and  the  English  Influence.  The 
Lettres  philosophiques.  Voltaire's  dramatic  theories  and  correspondence.  Anglo- 
mania.   Mj.  Spring,  Mon.,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Dargan. 

69.  Seminar:  Renan — sa  vie,  son  oeuvre,  et  son  influence. — Lectures, 
reports,  and  discussions  in  French.  All  students  will  read  Souvenirs  d'enfance 
ct  de  jeunesse,  Vie  de  Jesus,  Drames  philosophiques.  The  other  works  of  Renan 
will  be  apportioned  for  reports  among  members  of  the  class.  Mj .  Summer,  Mon., 
3 : 30-5 : 30,  Professor  Guerard. 

Language 

71.  Reading  Knowledge  of  French  for  Graduates. — A  beginners'  course 
for  graduate  students  in  other  departments  who  wish  to  learn  to  read  French. 
After  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  grammar,  reading  will  be^  taken  up  in  the 
fourth  week.  Fraser  and  Squair,  A  French  Grammar;  Bowen,  First  Scientific 
French  Reader.    Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Nitze. 

76,  77.  Old  French  (elementary  and  advanced  courses). — The  Oxford  Roland 
and  Aucassin  et  Nicolette.  The  morphology  necessary  to  reading;  phonology 
(Suchier,  Les  Voyelles  toniques  en  vieux  frangais),  with  some  attention  to  the 
French  element  in  English.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
8:15,  Professor  Jenkins. 

78.  French  Dialects. — Exercises  based  on  manuscript  materials  or  upon 
Foerster-Koschwitz,  AUfranzosisches  Obungsbuch,  I  (5th  ed.).  Mj.  Spring, 
hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Jenkins. 

GROUP  B.  ITALIAN 

B55.  Petrarch. — The  Canzoniere  (ed.  Carducci  and  Ferrari),  the  Triumphs 
(Bibliotheca  romanica),  and  the  Secretum  (trans.  Draper).  Petrarch  as  Humanist. 
His  influence  in  the  early  Renaissance.    M  j .  Autumn,  1 : 30.  Professor  Wilkins. 

GROUP  C.  SPANISH 

C51.  Spanish  Classics. — The  life  and  works  of  Cervantes.  In  the  Summer 
the  drama  and  the  novelas  ejemplares  will  be  studied;  in  the  Spring,  selected 
chapters  from  Don  Quixote.  Mj .  Summer,  2 : 30,  Assistant  Professor  Northup; 
Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C53.  Old  Spanish  Readings. — Keller,  AUspanisches  Lesebuch  (Leipzig, 
1890).    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

C57.  Historical  Spanish  Grammar. — Sounds  and  inflections;  practical  exer- 
cises on  Old  Spanish  texts.  R.  Men6ndez  Pidal,  Manual  elemental  de  gramdtica 
historica  espanola  (3d  ed.).    Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C59.  Spanish  Seminar. — Exercises  in  linguistic  and  literary  research,  based 
on  the  Libro  de  Buen  Amor  of  Juan  Ruiz,  Arcipreste  de  Hita,  ed.  Ducamin,  1901. 
Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Piestch. 

GROUP  D.  PROVENCAL 

D51.  Old  Provencal. — Appel,  Altprovenzalische  Chrestomathie  (4th  ed.). 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Comparative  Philology,  General  Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian  Philology,  and 
the  Departments  of  Greek  and  Latin: 

Sanskrit  1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  prin- 
ciples of  linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages 
(chiefly  Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading. 
Topics:  Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its 
relation  to  organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of 
language  study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification 
of  phonetic  changes  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to 
mental  association  (Analogy).  >  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics).  Develop- 
ment of  structure  (Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories. 
Systems  of  writing,  relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect, 
linguistic  geography,  rise  of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and 
nationality.  Brief  survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more 
detailed  account  of  the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution, 
the  earliest  history  and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch.  Prerequisite:  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  language  other  than  English. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

Greek  49.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon 
French  and  English  Literature. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students 
of  Romance  Languages,  English,  and  Comparative  Literature.  Greek  is  not  a 
prerequisite,  but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.  Special 
work  will  be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  for  this  course. 
Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

Latin  66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin.— The  object  of  the  course  will  be 
to  study  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary 
Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
the  Romance  languages  on  the  other.  Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Beeson. 

Attention  is  called  also  to  the  following  courses  offered  by  the  Departments 
of  Philosophy,  History,  History  of  Art,  German,  and  English: 

Philosophy  6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Mj. 

Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Mead. 

Philosophy  7.  Aesthetics. — Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Professor  Tufts. 

History  B5.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1250.— Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor 
Thompson. 

History  of  Art  24.  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting. — Mj.  Winter,  8:15, 
Dr.  Offner. 

History  of  Art  25.  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting  (continued). — Mj. 
Spring,  8:15,  Dr.  Offner. 

History  of  Art  34.  Florentine  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance. — Mj.  Winter, 
9:15,  Dr.  Offner. 

History  of  Art  35.  Italian  Painting  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — Mj.  Spring, 
9:15,  Dr.  Offner. 

German  276.  Heine.— Mj.  Summer,  Wed.,  8:00-10:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Allen. 

German  277.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to 

1100. — Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  3:00-5:00,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

English  51.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  in 
England. — Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 

English  83.  The  Mediaeval  Drama. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor 
Manly. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 
AND  LITERATURES 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Starr  Willard  Cutting,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

Martin  Schutze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Philip  Schuyler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Charles  Goettsch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

Adolf  Carl  von  Noe,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

John  Jacob  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Chester  Nathan  Gould,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Scandina- 
vian Literature. 

Hans  Ernst  Gronow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Paul  Herman  Phillipson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

John  Conrad  Weigel,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 


John  Herbert  Bachmann,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  German  (Summer,  1916). 
Emery  Winfield  Balduf,  A.M.,  Professor  of  German,  Carleton  College  (Sum- 
mer, 1916). 

Ella  Elizabeth  Ruebhausen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  German  (Summer,  1916). 


For  students  who  enter  the  University  with  no  previous  training  in  German, 
elementary  and  intermediate  courses  are  offered,  whose  primary  aim  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  read  and  to  understand  easily  and  accurately,  without  translation, 
German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty.  As  a  logical  sequent  of  this  initial  instruc- 
tion, advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  offered  students  who  have 
taken  these  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
or  elsewhere.  Prose  composition,  including  translation  into  German  of  rather 
difficult  English  prose  and  construction  of  original  essays,  is  the  prime  feature 
of  the  advanced  language  work;  in  literature  individual  authors  or  periods  of 
literary  development  become  the  subjects  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  themes. 
A  strengthened  grasp  of  the  syntactic  and  stylistic  resources  of  the  language  will 
be  secured  simultaneously  with  increased  literary  appreciation. 

The  German  courses  of  the  Junior  College  (six  majors),  plus  at  least  eight 
Senior  College  elective  majors,  or  an  equivalent,  are  required  for  admission  to 
the  graduate  work  of  the  Department.  Graduate  students  from  other  institu- 
tions, whose  preliminary  training  in  German  has  been  deficient  in  either  quantity 
or  quality,  may  be  required  to  supplement  their  previous  work  by  Senior  College 


FELLOWS,  1916-17 


Malcolm  Howard  Dewey,  A.M. 
Edward  Albert  Eberhardt,  A.M. 


Carl  Frederick  Greve,  A.B. 
Hans  Kurath,  A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY 
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electives  before  admission  to  the  standing  of  graduate  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment.   For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  pp.  159-160. 

SEQUENCES 

The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  of  the  Senior 
Colleges.  Sequences  may  be  chosen  from  them  in  harmony  with  suggestions 
given  below: 

5,  Modern  Prose  Readings;  6,  German  Plays;  11,  Deutsche  Aufsatze;  15, 
Introduction  to  Schiller;  16,  Introduction  to  Goethe;  17,  Introduction  to  Lessing; 
24,  Schiller's  Life  and  Works;  37,  Selected  Dramas  of  Schiller;  40A,  B,  C, 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Literature  (3Mjs.);  41,  Goethe's  Life 
and  Works;  42,  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry;  44,  Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry;  54,  Con- 
temporary German  Dramas;  61,  Aufsatze  und  Stilubungen;  82,  Middle  High 
German  (elementary);  83,  The  German  Language;  97,  The  Teaching  of  Ger- 
man in  the  Secondary  School;  99A,  Leben  und  Kultur  Deutschlands  in  der 
Gegenwart. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

o)  With  two  units  of  preparation:  courses  5,  6,  15  (or  16  or  17),  11,  40A, 
40B,  40C,  and  two  majors  selected  from  courses  24-41. 

b)  With  three  units  of  preparation:  courses  15  (or  16  or  17),  11,  40A,  40B, 
40C,  and  four  majors  selected  from  courses  24-99A. 

c)  With  four  units  of  preparation:  nine  majors  selected  from  courses  25-99 A. 

d)  With  a  preparation  equivalent  to  four  units  plus  at  least  eight  Senior 
College  elective  majors:  nine  majors  selected,  upon  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser,  from  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses  in  language  and 
literature,  according  to  the  preparation,  taste,  and  prevailing  purpose  of  the 
individual  student. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

The  first  two-thirds  of  one  of  the  foregoing  groups,  according  to  the  student's 
preparation. 

The  aims  of  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  as  follows: 
(1)  To  acquaint  the  student  already  in  possession  of  a  practical  grasp  of  the 
German  language  with  the  great  movements  of  literary  and  linguistic  develop- 
ment within  the  Teutonic  field  outside  of  English.  (2)  To  direct  the  efforts  of 
students,  who  have  already  received  the  requisite  prehminary  training,  in  the 
investigation  of  special  problems  of  phonetics,  phonology,  morphology,  syntax, 
metrics,  style,  text  criticism,  and  literary  history,  including  especially  literary 
origins  and  relationships. 

Lectures  and  recitations  are  employed  in  the  more  general,  and  seminars  in 
the  more  special  and  detailed,  features  of  the  work.  Still  more  personal  direc- 
tion is  given  by  the  instructor  to  the  research  student. 

For  the  Master's  degree  acquaintance  with  the  essentials  of  the  general 
history  of  German  literature  and  language  is  required.  The  extent  and  accuracy 
of  the  candidate's  reading  in  German  literature  will  receive  consideration. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  required  to  show 
intellectual  independence  and  a  scholarly  equipment  sufficient  for  the  successful 
investigation  of  hitherto  unsolved  literary  and  linguistic  problems;  familiarity 
with  the  general  history  of  German  literature  and  with  the  general  development 
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of  the  German  language;  a  thorough  command  of  oral  and  written  German  and 
ability  to  read  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  and  Middle  High  German;  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  special  literary  or  linguistic  subject.  Due  stress  will  be 
laid  on  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  candidate's  reading  in  German  literature. 
With  Germanics  as  secondary  subject,  the  required  work  may  be  done  in  literary 
or  linguistic  courses,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

For  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  governing  the  granting  of 
higher  degrees,  see  pp.  37-41. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a 
student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then 
ending  (October  to  July).  The  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  the  required 
Junior  College  German,  including  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  and  (6)  a  special  examina- 
tion held  in  May  upon  these  six  courses.  Candidates  will  consult  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner  concerning  such  examinations. 

A  Graduate  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a  student 
who  has  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  within  the  year  then  ending  (October  to 
July).  This  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  course  11  and  in  at  least  seven 
elective  majors  in  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  (b)  a  special  examination  held  in  May. 

The  Germanistic  Society  of  Chicago,  an  incorporated  association  of  Anglo- 
Americans  and  German- Americans,  whose  object  is  "to  promote  the  knowledge 
and  study  of  German  civilization  in  America  and  of  American  civilization  in 
Germany,"  has  arranged  for  the  year  1916-17  an  extensive  series  of  lectures 
upon  timely  topics  germane  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  organization.  These 
lectures  by  eminent  professors  of  German  and  American  universities,  delivered 
for  the  most  part  in  Fullerton  Hall  (Art  Institute),  are  largely  attended  by  the 
advanced  students  and  by  the  instructors  of  the  Germanic  Department. 

The  Germanic  Club,  including  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  other 
advanced  students,  and  all  instructors  of  the  Department,  meets  twice  each 
quarter  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  journal  reports,  reviews,  and  original 
papers  upon  subjects  in  language  and  literature  within  the  scope  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  members. 

The  Scandinavian  Club  is  maintained  by  instructors  and  students  interested 
in  Scandinavian  literature  and  culture  of  the  old  or  the  modern  period. 

The  German  Conversation  Club  is  an  organization  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  under  the  leadership  of  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Depart- 
ment. Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest  in  the  German  language  as  a 
vehicle  of  oral  expression.  Membership,  open  to  those  who  have  already  made 
some  progress  in  the  language,  while  it  entitles  the  student  to  no  extra  academic 
credit,  supplements  the  regular  class  work  in  the  direction  of  greatly  increased 
Sprachfertigkeit  and  Sprachgefuhl. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Course  in  German.1 — The  two  majors  of  courses  1  and  2  are 
to  be  taken  in  successive  quarters.  Mj.  Autumn,  sees,  a,  b,  8:15,  Dr.  Phillip- 
son  and  Mr.  Weigel;  sec.  c,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow;  sec.  d, 
1:15,  Professor  Cutting;  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors. 
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2.  Elementary  Course  in  German  (continued).1 — Mj.  Winter,  sees,  a,  b, 
8:15,  Dr.  Phillipson  and  Mr.  Weigel;  sec.  c,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor 
Gronow;  sec.  d,  1:30,  Professor  Cutting;  Spring,  8:15,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gould. 

3.  Intermediate  German.1 — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  2,  devoted  to 
inductive  reading  of  modern  prose.  Mj.  every  Quarter.  Summer,  8:00,  Mr. 
Weigel;  Autumn,  sees,  a,  b,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch  and  Mr. 

 ;  Spring,  sees,  a,  6,  8:15,  Dr.  Phillipson,  Mr.  Weigel;  sec.  c,  10:45, 

Assistant  Professor  Gronow;  sec.  d,  1:15,  Professor  Cutting. 

4.  Elementary  German  Composition.1 — The  essential  feature  of  this  course 
is  the  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  easy  prose,  with  variations  along  a  widen- 
ing range  of  syntax  and  idiom  (Freie  Reproduktion).  Mj.  every  Quarter.  Sum- 
mer, 9:00,  Mr.  Weigel;  Autumn,  sees,  a,  b,  c,  9:15,  Dr.  Phillipson,  Mr. 

Weigel,  and  Mr.   ;  sec.  d,  2:30,  Mr.   ;  Winter,  sec.  a,  9:15, 

Associate  Professor  Goettsch;  sec.  b,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 
Spring,  10:45,  Mr.  . 

6.  Modern  Prose  Readings. — The  special  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford 
through  the  study  of  moderately  difficult,  interesting  prose,  systematic  drill  in 
word-composition,  word-derivation,  the  relationship  of  English  and  German 
words,  and  the  principles  of  elementary  syntax.  Mj.  every  Quarter.  Summer, 
9:00,  Dr.  Ruebhausen;  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe; 
Winter,  sees,  a,  b,  9:15,  Dr.  Phillipson  and  Mr.  Weigel;  Spring,  sec.  a,  9: 15, 
Assistant  Professor  von  Noe;  sec.  b,  10:45,  Mr.  . 

6.  German  Plays. — Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  modern  plays  intro- 
duce the  student  to  an  attractive  form  of  German  literature  and  impart  to  him 
an  appreciation  and  control  of  a  wealth  of  German  idiom  in  common  use.  Mj. 

every  Quarter.    Summer,  8:00,  Dr.  Phillipson;  Autumn,  10:45,  Mr.  ; 

Winter,  9:45,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe;  Spring,  sees,  a,  b,  9:15,  Dr. 
Phillipson  and  Mr.  Weigel. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OP  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


Hour 

Summer 

Hour 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

8:00 

3 
6 

8:15 

1 

3 

2 

3 

9:00 

4 
5 

9:15 

4 
5 

1 
4 

5 
6 

2 
5 
6 

10:30 

10:45 

1 

2 

3 
4 

11:30 

11:45 

6 

1:30 

1:30 

1 

2 

3 

n.    senior  college  courses 

GROUP  I.  RHETORIC 

I.    Lower  Senior 

11.  Deutsche  Aufsatze. — Oral  and  written  criticism  of  brief  daily  themes 
upon  subjects  suggested  by  the  instructor.  (Freie  Reproduktion.)  Dis- 
cussion of  German  synonyms,  the  more  difficult  principles  of  syntax,  and  the 
elements  of  style.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of  the  courses  numbered  15,  16,  17. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Dr.  Phillipson;  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Cutting; 
Spring,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

»Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors. 
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GROUP  II.      COURSES  IN  LITERATURE 

I.  Lower  Senior 

16.  Introduction  to  Schiller. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

16.  Introduction  to  Goethe. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Summer,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Gould;  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gronow. 

17.  Introduction  to  Lessing. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

24.  Schiller's  Life  and  Works. — Lectures.  Thomas'  Schiller's  Life  and 
Works  and  Kuhnemann's  Schiller.  Mj.  Spring,  10:30,  Associate  Professor 
Allen. 

25.  Lessing's  Life  and  Works. — [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

26.  German  Poets  of  Patriotism  during  the  War  of  Liberation. — A  discussion 
of  the  German  people's  share  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  of  the  aims  and  hopes 
of  the  intelligent  classes,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  volunteers,  and  of  the 
expression  of  these  elements  in  contemporary  song.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

27.  Goethe's  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"  and  Schiller's  Ballads.— The 
reading  of  these  pieces  will  be  supplemented  by  some  study  and  discussion  of 
Goethe's  other  epical  writings  and  ballads.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

30.  Kleist  and  Grillparzer. — A  reading  course  in  the  dramatic  writings  of 
these  two  great  post-classical  German  dramatists.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

32.  Goethe's  "Iphigenie"  and  "Tasso." — Studied  as  the  dramatic  expression 
of  the  poet's  classical  period.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

34.  Modern  German  Poetry  in  Austria. — Nikolaus  Lenan,  Anzengruber, 
Rosegger,  and  other  leading  Austrian  poets  are  read  and  discussed.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

36.  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads. — [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

37.  Selected  Dramas  of  Schiller. — Readings,  lectures,  and  student  reports. 
M.  Summer  First  Term,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 

40A,  B,  C.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Literature. — Informal  talks 
in  German  about  the  main  movements  and  products  of  the  national  literature, 
supplemented  by  assigned  readings  and  quizzes.  Prerequisite:  German  11  or 
its  equivalent.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  8: 15,  Assistant  Professor 
Meyer. 

II.  Upper  Senior 

41.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works.— A  discussion  of  the  principal  phases  and 
general  cultural  significance  of  Goethe's  activity.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  reports.  Earlier  Period,  1749-90.  Mj.  Winter,  10:30,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Allen. 

42.  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry. — Reading  of  the  Reisebilder  and  Buch  der 
Lieder  will  be  accompanied  by  investigation  of  the  poet's  sources  and  literary 
technique.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

43.  The  Best  German  Short  Stories. — An  introductory  course.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

44.  Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Goethe's 
personality  and  lyrical  art.  Graduate  credit  given  for  additional  work.  Mj. 
Summer,  11:30,  Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

45.  German  Lyrical  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — An  introduction  to 
the  history  of  humanistic  ideals  and  lyrical  forms  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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46.  Lessing's  Later  Dramas. — A  presentation  of  the  salient  features  of 
Lessing's  dramatic  theory,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  plots  and  characters 
of  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Emilia  Galotti,  and  Nathan  der  Weise.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

47.  Goethe's  Dramas. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Goethe  as  a  drama- 
tist.   [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

48.  Goethe's  Storm-and-Stress  Period. — The  political,  social,  educational, 
and  literary  protest  against  tradition,  precedent,  and  the  existing  state  of 
things,  characteristic  of  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Germany, 
with  Goethe's  share  in  the  movement  as  revealed  in  his  writings.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

49.  Goethe's  Period  of  Classical  Sympathies. — The  influence  upon  Goethe 
of  surroundings,  occupation,  and  friendship  in  the  direction  of  simplicity, 
regularity,  and  repose,  studied  in  connection  with  Iphigenie,  Tasso,  and  Hermann 
und  Dorothea.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

51.  German  Popular  Poetry. — Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports  by 
members  of  the  class.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

62.  Schiller's  "Wallenstein." — Discussion  of  the  causes,  course,  and  effects 
upon  Europe  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  political  and  social  background  of 
the  picture  presented  in  this  dramatic  trilogy,  and  of  the  real  Wallenstein  as 
compared  with  Schiller's  idealized  hero,  accompanies  the  reading  of  the  text. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

53.  Grillparzer's  Dramas. — A  careful  study  of  these  dramas  as  examples  of 
literary  art  and  as  organic  expressions  of  Grillparzer's  development  and  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  culture  of  his  tune.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

54.  Contemporary  German  Dramas. — Interpretative  readings  of  representa- 
tive modern  dramas.  Senior  College  and  Graduate  School  course.  Mj.  Winter, 
10:45,  Professor  Schutze. 

65.  Survey  of  German  Literature  in  the  Last  Thirty  Years. — Chiefly  a  study 
of  the  drama  and  of  lyrical  poetry.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

56.  The  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature. — The  subject  of  the  course 
is  the  development  and  significance  of  the  classical  ideal  of  humanity  as  embodied 
in  the  principal  literary  products  of  this  period.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

57.  The  German  Lyric  from  1800  to  I860.— [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

68.  The  Literature  of  Romanticism. — Senior  College  and  Graduate  School 
course.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

69.  Goethe  and  Schiller. — The  culmination  of  the  Classical  Era  in  German 
literature.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

60.  The  Best  Dramas  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbel. — Graduate  credit 
will  be  given  for  additional  work.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

61.  Aufsatze  und  Stiliibungen. — This  course  leads  over  from  course  11  to  101. 
Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  development  of  a  language,  not  only  correct  and 
idiomatic,  but  also  natural  and  direct,  concrete  and  living.  Tintensprache, 
Fremdworterseuche,  Mannerisms,  Anglicisms,  etc.,  receive  much  attention.  Open 
to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  course  11  plus  at  least  five  other  Senior 
College  elective  majors.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

QKOUP  III.      COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Upper  Senior  and  Graduate 

81.  History  of  the  German  Language. — The  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  It  consists  of  lectures  and  the 
reading  of  Behaghel's  Deutsche  Sprache,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  best- 
known  school  grammars.  Open  to  graduate  students  upon  consultation  with 
the  instructor.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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82.  Middle  High  German. — An  elementary- reading  course  designed  (1)  to 
give  students  who  expect  to  teach  a  background  for  their  knowledge  of  New 
High  German,  (2)  to  prepare  students  gradually  for  more  serious  work  in  linguis- 
tics or  literature.  Practice  in  German  composition  is  afforded  by  translation  in 
the  modern  idiom.  Weinhold's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch  and  Michel's  Mittel- 
hochdeutsches  Elementarbuch  will  be  used.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Goettsch. 

83.  The  German  Language. — A  course  in  phonetics,  the  principles  of 
language,  word-study,  and  grammar,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher 
and  as  an  introduction  to  more  serious  study  in  Germanic  linguistics.  Open 
to  graduate  students.  Summer,  1916;  Winter,  8:15,  Associate  Professor 
Goettsch. 


91.  The  History  of  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Literature. — Lectures.  Mogk, 

Geschichte  der  altnordisch-isldndischen  Literatur.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  Old 
Norse-Icelandic  literature  from  its  oldest  monuments  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Modern  period,  with  special  reference  to  its  influence  on  modern  English,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  literature.  The  ability  to  read  Icelandic  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.1 

93.  Life  and  Culture  in  the  Scandinavian  Countries  during  the  Middle 
Ages. — A  study  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  from 
the  earliest  records  to  the  introduction  of  printing,  on  the  basis  of  the  prehistoric 
remains  and  the  older  literature.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

Note. — See  also  courses  112,  146,  and  147. 


97X.  The  Teaching  of  German  in  the  Secondary  School. — The  course  is 
organized  primarily  for  those  who  have  had  no  teaching  experience.  It  aims  (1) 
to  acquaint  the  prospective  teacher  with  new  methods  and  their  application 
to  the  teaching  of  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  and  reading;  (2)  to 
discuss  textbooks;  and  (3)  to  interpret  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  University 
High  School  in  the  light  of  this  discussion.  For  this  purpose  the  students  are 
assigned  to  high-school  instructors  under  whose  direction  they  observe  class 
work  five  times  a  week.  Students  meet  the  instructor  of  97X  four  times  a  week. 
Outside  reading  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  class  is  limited  to  twelve. 
Registration  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45, 
Mr.  Weigel. 

97Y.  The  Teaching  of  German  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course  is 
organized  primarily  for  those  who  have  already  had  some  teaching  experience. 
The  objects  of  the  course  are  (1)  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  new  methods 
and  their  application  to  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  and  reading; 
(2)  to  analyze  textbooks  in  the  light  of  this  discussion;  and  (3)  to  interpret 
these  methods  by  means  of  model  lessons.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  written  and  spoken  German.    Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Mr.  Weigel. 

98.  The  Teaching  of  German  Literature. — A  discussion  of  the  choice  of 
texts,  the  use  of  literary  commentaries,  the  value  of  student  reports  upon  assigned 
supplementary  reading,  and  the  use  of  oral  quizzes  upon  prescribed  topics.  This 
and  similar  theoretical  discussion  is  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  selections  from  the  German  classics,  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

99A.  Leben  und  Kultur  Deutschlands  in  der  Gegenwart. — Hausliches  und 
gesellschaftliches  Leben,  Sitten  und  Gebrauche,  Erziehung,  Deutschlands 
okonomische  und  soziale  Entwicklung,  das  Theater,  die  gegenwartige  deutsche 
Dichtung.    Mj.  Spring,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

99B.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kultur  seit  1638. — Vorlesungen  iiber  die 
Entwicklung  des  geistigen  und  kiinstlerischen  Lebens  in  Deutschland  vom 
Ausgang  des  30-jahrigen  Krieges  bis  zur  Neuzeit.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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HI.     GRADUATE  COURSES 
GBOTTP  I.      COURSES  IN  LANGUAGE  AND   LANGUAGE  HISTORY 

101.  Deutscher  Satzbau  und  Stil. — A  sequent  of  course  11.  The  aim  of 
the  work  is  to  develop  an  instinct  for  idiom  and  an  active  sense  of  the  niceties  of 
style  by  discussing,  varying,  and  independently  reproducing  passages  from  great 
stylists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Open  to  Senior  College  students  who  have 
had  in  addition  to  German  11  at  least  six  elective  majors  in  German.  Mj. 
Winter,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

103.  Gothic. — A  consideration  of  Gothic  phonology,  morphology,  and  syn- 
tax in  connection  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  Bible  translation  of 
Wulfila.    Summer,  8:00;  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

104.  Old  High  German. — The  reading  of  selections  from  Braun's  Althoch- 
deutsches  Lesebuch,  with  reference  to  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsche  Gram' 
matik.  This  course  is  a  natural  sequent  of  course  103.  Summer,  First  Term, 
1:30;  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

105.  Middle  High  German. — An  introductory  course  that  includes  discipline 
in  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax,  derived  from  the  critical  reading  of  Hart- 
mann  von  Aue,  Der  arme  Heinrich  (ed.  Wackernagel-Toischer).  Incidental 
practice  in  German  prose  composition  is  afforded  by  translation  of  the  mediaeval 
into  the  modern  idiom.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

106.  Early  New  High  German. — After  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Middle  High 
German  grammar,  the  forms  of  the  transition  period  will  be  studied  in  the  works 
of  Albrecht  von  Eyb,  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg,  Luther,  Johannes  Fischart,  and 
others.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

107.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache. — Vorlesungen  im  Anschluss  an 
Behaghel's  Artikel  in  Paul's  Grundriss,  12,  pp.  650-780.  Eine  zusammen- 
hangende  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  hochdeutschen  Schriftsprache.  Kenntnis 
des  Gotischen,  Althochdeutschen,  und  Mittelhochdeutschen  wird  vorausgesetzt. 
Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Goettsch. 

108.  Lectures  on  Germanic  Philology. — Knowledge  of  at  least  two  Germanic 
dialects  is  a  prerequisite.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

109.  Old  Saxon. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Holthausen's  Altsdchisches 
Elementarbuch.  Equally  valuable  for  the  student  of  English  and  of  German. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

110.  Middle  Low  German. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Lubben's  Mittel- 
niederdeutsche  Grammatik.    Winter,  First  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

111.  Middle  Dutch. — The  work  will  be  based  on  J.  Franck,  Mittelnieder- 
landische  Grammatik.    Winter,  Second  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

112.  Icelandic. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Heusler,  Altisldndisches  Ele- 
mentarbuch. A  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  desirable.  [Given  every  second  Summer 
Quarter  and  every  second  Autumn  Quarter.]  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Gould. 

113.  Old  Frisian. — The  work  will  be  based  on  W.  Heuser,  Altfriesisches  Lese- 
buch.   [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

Seminars 

251.  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — With  a  Gothic  text  for  a  basis,  this 
course  aims  to  show  the  relation  between  Germanic  and  the  other  Indo-European 
languages  and  the  interrelation  of  the  Germanic  languages.  Problems  in 
phonology,  morphology,  and  semasiology  will  be  studied.  M.  Summer,  Wed., 
2 : 30-4 : 30,  Professor  Wood  . 

262.  Investigations  in  Old  High  German  Dialects. — A  careful  study  of 
specimens  of  the  principal  Old  High  German  dialects  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  Germanic  and  to  one  another.  Mj.  Autumn,  Wed.,  2:30-4:30, 
Professor  Wood. 

253.  For  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  whose  major  work  is  linguistics. 
Mj.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Wood. 
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GROUP  EX.      COURSES  IN  LITERATURE 

141A.  Survey  of  German  Literature  to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. — 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

141B.  Survey  of  German  Literature  from  the  Early  Fourteenth  Century  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century— [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

141C.  Survey  of  German  Literature  from  Lessing  to  the  Death  of  Goethe. — 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

145.  Germanische  Mythologie. — Vorlesungen  mit  Zugrundelegung  von 
Mogk's  Artikel  in  Paul's  Grundriss.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

146.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Prose. — The  rapid  reading  of  selected  prose 
texts.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  facility  in  reading  and  intro- 
duce him  to  the  literary  problems  of  Scandinavian  philology.  The  selections 
will  represent  different  classes  of  literature  and  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  course  112.  [Given  every  second  Winter  Quarter;  not  given  in 
1916-17.]    Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

147.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Poetry. — The  critical  reading  of  selected  poems 
from  the  so-called  Elder  Edda,  with  a  consideration  of  related  material  in  other 
European  literatures.  The  critical  reading  of  a  few  selected  scaldic  poems. 
Prerequisite:  course  112.  [Given  every  second  Spring  Quarter;  not  given  in 
1916-17.]    Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

Note. — See  also  courses  91,  93,  and  112. 

149.  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to  1100. — Mj.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

150.  Geschichte  der  mittelhochdeutschen  Litteratur. — Vorlesungen  mit 
Uebungen.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

161.  The  German  Popular  Epic :  The  Nibelungenlied. — A  critical  study  of 
its  legendary  and  mythological  background,  of  its  composition,  and  of  its  lan- 
guage. Some  knowledge  of  Middle  High  German  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  course. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

152.  The  Germanic  Epic. — A  survey  of  Early  Germanic  balladry  will  be 
followed  by  the  reading  and  study  of  selected  passages  from  the  mediaeval 
romances  and  popular  epics.  Papers  will  be  prepared  by  members  of  the  class. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

153.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Hartmann  von  Aue. — A  critical  reading  of  his 
Iwein  with  reference  to  its  Old  French  prototype.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

154.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. — Vorlesungen  uber  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Werke  unter  Berucksichtigung  seiner  Beziehungen  zu  fruheren  und  spateren 
Dichtern.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Cutting. 

165.  Minnesangs  Friihling. — A  study  of  Minnesang  based  upon  the  reading 
and  interpretation  of  Lachmann  and  Haupt's  collection.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15, 
Professor  Cutting. 

160.  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte  vom  Jahre  1200  zum  Jahre  1550. — Lectures 
upon  the  great  cultural  movements  of  this  period  within  the  bounds  of  the  old 
German  Empire.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

161.  Berthold  von  Regensburg. — A  study  of  Middle  High  German  prose 
style.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

162.  The  German  Volkslied. — A  study  of  its  genesis  and  influence  upon 
modern  German  poetry.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

163A.  The  Older  German  Volkslied. — A  history  of  German  popular  song 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Character  and  origin 
of  the  Volkslied.  Consideration  of  its  importance  in  the  history  of  German  life, 
art,  and  literature.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

163B.  Renascence  of  the  German  Volkslied  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries. — Its  influence  upon  the  poetical  writings  of  Goethe,  the  Romantic 
School,  and  the  Swabian  School.  A  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  German  lyric  and  ballad.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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171.  Schiller's  Earlier  and  Later  Theory  of  the  Drama. — A  discussion  of 
the  ripening  views  of  the  dramatist  in  the  light  of  his  earlier  and  later  theory  and 
practice.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Cutting. 

177.  Herder  and  the  Humanistic  Movement  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

178.  Goethe's  "Werthers  Leiden." — A  critical  account  of  the  sources,  the 
intrinsic  significance,  and  the  literary  structure  of  the  work.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

179.  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister." — An  examination  of  its  relation  to  the 
poet's  life  and  thought.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

180.  The  Romantic  School. — A  systematic  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
the  development  and  gradual  differentiation  of  the  romantic  Weltanschauung  in 
the  creative  and  theoretical  works  of  the  Romantic  School.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

181.  Relations  between  Literature  and  Philosophy,  from  the  Death  of 
Lessing  to  1848. — The  Classical  era  of  German  literature  and  the  Romantic 
movements  in  Germany,  England,  and  France  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
study  of  the  principal  tendencies  in  contemporaneous  philosophic  thought.  It 
is  to  fill  the  gap  between  technical  courses  in  Philosophy  of  this  period  on  the  one 
hand  and  purely  literary  courses  on  the  other  that  this  course  is  offered.  Lec- 
tures in  English,  assigned  reading,  and  reports.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

182A.  Bibliography  of  Modern  German  Literature. — An  introduction  to  the 
use  of  bibliographical  helps  and  methods  in  the  study  of  modern  German  literary 
history.  Open  to  advanced  Senior  students  upon  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 

182B.  Historiography  of  Modern  German  Literature. — The  course  aims  to 
give  a  bibliographical  history  of  German  literary  criticism  and  research  (Problem- 
geschichte).  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  8:00;  Winter,  8:15,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor von  Noe. 

183.  Das  junge  Deutschland. — Die  litterarische  Bewegung  von  etwa  1830 
bis  1840  in  Deutschland.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

184.  Das  Weib  in  mittelalterlichen  Geschichten. — Mittelhochdeutsche 
Schriftsteller  wie  der  Strieker,  Herrant  von  Wildonie,  Jans  Enenkel  (Hagens 
Gesamtabenteuer,  etc.)  bilden  den  Ausgangspunkt  fur  die  Untersuchung.  Zusam- 
mengehorige  Gruppen  von  Geschichten  werden  herausgegriffen,  damit  zusam- 
menhangende  kulturelle,  zeit-  und  volkspsychologische  Momente,  die  die  Stellung 
der  Frau  beleuchten,  besprochen,  und  vor  allem  die  Verzweigungen  der  Themata 
in  den  verschiedenen  Litteraturen  verfolgt,  wo  immer  moglich  unter  Zuriick- 
fuhrung  auf  antike  oder  orientalische  urspriingliche  Formen.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

190.  The  Literary  Relations  between  England  and  Germany  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century. — This  course  should  appeal  especially  to  those  students  who 
make  English  their  minor  and  to  those  who  make  English  their  major  and  Ger- 
man their  minor.  The  main  subjects  treated  are  Addison's  Spectator  and  its 
numerous  German  imitations;  Milton's  influence;  the  influence  of  English 
satire  in  Germany;  the  part  Shakspere  played  in  the  old  German  drama  and 
dramatic  criticism,  especially  in  the  case  of  Lessing  and  the  Storm  and  Stress; 
Pope,  Young,  Thompson,  and  Dryden;  Ossian  and  Percy's  Reliques;  the  Robin- 
sonaden;  the  imitations  of  Sterne,  Richardson,  and  Fielding;  the  countercurrent 
during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century,  especially  Burger's  Lenore,  Schiller's 
Rauber,  and  Goethe.    Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 

191.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  seit  1848. — Readings,  reports, 
and  discussions  in  connection  with  informal  lectures  in  German  by  the  instructor. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Dr.  Phillipson. 

204.  History  of  the  German  Novel. — A  survey  in  outline  of  the  development 
of  German  prose  fiction  from  mediaeval  times  to  Goethe  will  precede  an  intensive 
study  of  the  trend  of  the  nove  from  Werther  to  the  present.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 
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205.  Das  deutsche  Drama  von  den  ersten  Anfangen  bis  zum  Jahre  1550. — 

[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

206.  History  of  the  German  Drama  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries. — A  study  of  Romance  pseudo-classical  influences  in  Germany  and 
of  the  growth  of  the  national  drama  of  the  eighteenth  century.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

210.  The  Modern  German  Drama. — The  evolution  of  sociological  and 
artistic  tendencies  in  the  modern  drama  beginning  with  Ibsen.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

211.  Technique  of  the  Drama  since  Lessing. — [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

212.  The  Modern  German  Novel.— [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

214.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. — A  critical  reading 
of  his  Parzival.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

215.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  "Willehalm."— 
A  comparative  study  of  the  poem  and  its  sources.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

216.  German  Essays  and  Essayists  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

217.  Contemporary  Lyric  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  chief  German  lyric  of  the 
recent  past  and  present.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

Seminars 

260.  The  Germanic  Epic. — Associate  Professor  Allen.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

261.  Lyric  Origins  in  Germany. — A  comparison  of  the  theories  of  extraneous 
origin  for  Minnesang,  together  with  an  investigation  of  early  German  folk- 
poetry  and  of  the  lyrics  in  the  Carmina  burana.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
French,  while  highly  desirable,  is  not  a  prerequisite  of  this  course.  Mj.  Winter, 
Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

262.  Das  englische  Drama  in  Deutschland  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrhundert. — 
Ein  vergleichendes  Studium  der  englischen  und  der  deutschen  Buhne  unter 
Beriicksichtigung  der  englischen  Komodianten  und  ihrer  Nachfolger.  Pro- 
fessor Cutting.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

263.  Lessing's  Theory  of  the  Drama. — An  examination  of  Lessing's  writings 
for  evidence  as  to  his  earlier  and  later  views  on  plot,  motivation,  characters, 
tragedy,  comedy,  etc.    Professor  Cutting.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

264.  Goethe's  "Faust"  I  and  II. — Problems  connected  with  the  genesis  and 
interpretation  of  the  poem.    Professor  Cutting.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

265.  The  Mediaeval  Lyric  and  Ballad. — Associate  Professor  Allen. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

266.  Heine  und  Uhland. — A  study  of  the  Romantic  lyric  as  exemplified  in 
Wilhelm  Muller  and  Eichendorff  will  precede  an  investigation  of  the  sources  and 
literary  technique  of  the  poems  of  Heine  and  Uhland.  Associate  Professor 
Allen.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

267.  The  German  Novel. — An  investigation  of  several  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  evolution  of  prose  liction  in  Germany  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Mj.  Autumn,  Wed.,  4:00-3:00,  Associate  Professor 
Allen. 

268.  Der  junge  Goethe,  1749-1775.— Mj.  Winter,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Pro- 
fessor SCHUTZE. 

269.  The  German  Forerunners  of  Naturalism. — Problems  covering  the 
period  from  the  Storm-and-Stress  Movement  to  the  beginning  of  the  works  of 
Hauptmann.    Mj.  Autumn,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Schutze. 

270.  The  Romantic  School. — Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

271.  The  Drama  of  Romanticism— Mj .  Summer,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Pro- 
fessor Schutze. 
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272.  The  Technique  of  the  Modern  Drama. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

273.  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister." — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

274.  Goethe  and  Schiller,  1790-1895. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

275.  The  History  and  Theory  of  the  German  "Lied"  from  Opitz  to  the 
Present. — Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

276.  Heine. — Mj.  Wed.,  8:00-10:00,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

277.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to  1100. — 

Investigation  of  cross-influences  in  the  transmission  of  various  literary  types 
during  this  period.    Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  3:00-5:00,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

The  attention  of  students  is  called  also  to  the  following  courses  offered  by 
other  departments: 

Philosophy  6. — Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mj. 
Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Moore. 

History  C70,  C71— The  Rise  of  Prussia.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30;  Spring, 
10:45,  Professor  Schevill. 

Sanskrit  1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

Romance  57.  Types  of  Old  French  Literature. — Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Pro- 
fessor Nitze. 

Romance  60.  Main  Ideas  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Mj.  Autumn,  10: 45, 
Associate  Professor  Dargan. 

English  83.  The  Mediaeval  Drama  in  England. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Pro- 
fessor Manly. 

TABULAR  VIEW  OP  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 


The  course  numbers  in  roman  type  designate  Lower  Senior  College  courses; 
those  in  italics,  Upper  Senior  College  courses ;  those  in  bold  face,  Graduate  courses. 


Hour 

Summer 

Hour 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

8:00 

11 
16 
103 
112 
276 
(Wed.,  8:00- 
10:00) 

8:15 

40A 
182A 

40B 
83 

37 

40O 
107 
190 

9:00 

97X 
182B 
191 

9:15 

11 
15 
61 
103 
154 

16 
101 
155 

11 

17 

82 

99A 
171 
217 

10:30 

10:45 

42 
97Y 

41 
64 

24 

11:30 

44 

11:45 

1:30 

104 

(First  Term) 

1:30 

109 

104 

2:30 

251 

(First  Term) 

2:30 

252 

110 

(First  Term) 
111 

(Second 
Term) 

277 

(Tu.,3:00-5:00) 

4:00-6:00 

271  (Th.) 

4:00-6:00 

267  (Wed.) 
269  (Th.) 

261  (Tu.) 
268  (Th.) 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

John  Matthews  Manly,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English. 

William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  D.D.,  Professor  (Emeritus)  of  Poetry  and 

Criticism. 

William  Darn  all  MacClintock,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 
Myra  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Herrick,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
James  Weber  Linn,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Tom  Peete  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Celtic. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Edith  Foster  Flint,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Charles  Read  Baskervill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Thomas  Albert  Knott,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
James  Root  Hulbert,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Carl  Henry  Grabo,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
David  Harrison  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
George  Wiley  Sherburn,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Evelyn  May  Albright,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Stella  Webster  Morgan,  Ph.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Helen  Sard  Hughes,  A.M.  Fred  Benjamin  Millett,  A.B. 

Ralph  Gerald  Lommon,  A.B.  Emma  Field  Pope,  A.M. 

Baldwin  Maxwell,  A.M.  Frank  Barron  Russell,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Junior  Colleges. — Course  1  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  first  quarter 
of  residence.  Course  3  is  required  of  all  students  having  nine  majors  of  credit. 
It  must  be  taken  before  admission  to  the  Senior  Colleges.  Students  in  the  Junior 
Colleges  have  the  following  privileges  of  election:  (a)  courses  40  and  41  are  open 
to  those  who  have  passed  course  1;  (6)  courses  4,  21,  34A,  47,  48,  160  are  open  to 
those  who  have  passed  courses  1,  3,  and  40. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  English  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1  to  a  stu- 
dent who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then  ending. 
The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the  courses  taken,  which  must  include 
courses  1,  3,  40,  and  41;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May  upon  the  same 
courses.   Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental  Examiner. 

SEQUENCES 

The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  and  from  them  the  sequences  in  English  may  be  chosen: 
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4,  English  Composition;  5,  6,  English  Composition,  advanced  course; 
7,  Rhetoric  and  Composition  for  Teachers;  9,  Argumentation;  9A,  Oral  Debates; 
10,  Public  Address;  11,  The  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Press; 
12;  16;  18;  21,  Old  English,  elementary  course;  22,  Old  English;  28,  Chaucer, 
the  Canterbury  Tales;  33,  English  Grammar  for  Teachers;  34A;  36,  39,  42, 
English  Literature,  1557-99;  43,  English  Literature,  1599-1660;  44,  English 
Literature,  1660-1744;  46,  English  Literature,  1744-98;  47,  English  Literature, 
1798-1832;  48A,  English  Literature,  1832-92  (poetry);  48B,  English  Litera- 
ture, 1832-92  (prose);  71;  72,  Shakspere's  Comedies;  75,  Milton;  76,  The 
English  Romantic  Movement;  77,  Pope,  the  Satires;  79,  Browning  and  Ten- 
nyson; 80,  English  Literature  for  Teachers;  85,  The  Drama  in  England  from 
1600  to  1642;  87,  The  History  of  the  Novel;  88,  The  Technique  of  the  Modern 
Novel;  90,  The  Literary  Essay  in  England;  91,  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry;  130, 
Pre-Raphaelitism  in  English  Literature;  140,  The  Technique  of  the  Drama; 
141;  142A;  160,  American  Literature;  175. 

The  following  courses,  though  intended  primarily  for  graduates,  are  open 
to  properly  qualified  Senior  College  students  and  may  be  selected  as  part  of  the 
principal  sequence: 

23,  Old  English,  Beowulf;  26,  Early  Middle  English;  27,  Later  Middle 
English;  69,  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser;  70A,  B,  Shakspere;  84,  The 
Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600. 

In  general,  the  principal  sequence  in  English  must  include  courses  4,  41,  and 
one  of  the  three  21,  28,  34A;  three  majors  closely  connected  in  period  (e.g.,  the 
Renaissance,  the  Eighteenth  Century,  American  Literature,  etc.),  and  three 
elective  majors.  The  minor  sequence  must  include  two  majors  from  each  of 
these  groups.    The  following  special  sequences  are  recognized: 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  General,  for  students  of  Language:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34A, 
36,  41. 

b)  General,  for  students  of  Literature:  courses  4,  28,  41,  and  six  selected  from 
the  following  courses:  5,  6,  42-48,  72;  75;  76;  77;  79;  85,  87,  90,  91,  130,  140, 
142;  160. 

c)  For  teachers:  courses  4,  7,  12;  16;  18;  28,  33,  34;  36;  41,  80. 

d)  In  preparation  for  Journalism:  courses  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  16,  41,  142. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

o)  General:  courses  4,  41,  and  four  of  the  courses  42-48,  87,  90,  and  160. 

b)  For  Law  students:  courses  4,  5,  9,  and  9 A,  10,  16;  18,  41. 

c)  For  students  of  Modern  Language  whose  principal  sequence  is  in  Romance 
or  German:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  and  28. 

d)  For  students  of  Modern  Literature  whose  principal  sequence  is  taken  in 
Romance  or  German:  courses  28,  41,  and  four  others  chosen  according  to  the 
period  studied. 

For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  pp.  159-60. 

A  special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  English  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1 
to  a  student  who  has  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the 
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courses  in  English  taken,  which  must  include  at  least  five  elective  majors  in  the 
Senior  Colleges;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May.  The  examination  in 
1916  will  be  upon  the  following  courses:  21,  22,  28,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  85,  160. 
The  student  may  choose  any  five  of  these  as  the  basis  of  his  examination.  More 
detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental  Examiner. 

The  Graduate  Schools. — Graduate  students  who  did  not  as  undergraduates 
devote  special  attention  to  English  should  select  their  work  at  first  from  the 
courses  intended  primarily  for  Senior  College  students.  Some  familiarity  with 
English  studies  is  presupposed  in  the  courses  intended  primarily  for  graduate 
students.  The  following  courses,  though  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates, 
may  be  taken  by  graduate  students  and  will  be  credited  toward  the  higher  degrees: 
5,  6,  21,  22,  28,  33,  34A;  36,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  71,  72,  75,  76A;  77;  79,  85, 
87,  88,  90,  91,  130,  140,  141;  142;  160.  The  following  courses  are  intended 
primarily  for  graduate  students  and  are  open  to  all  who  are  properly  equipped 
for  them  in  knowledge  and  experience  in  study:  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  34,  35B, 
C,  37,  38,  39,  50,  51,  52,  54,  56,  57,  60,  69,  70,  73,  76,  83,  84,  86,  89,  102,  103, 
150,  161,  170,  180. 

The  requirements  of  the  Master's  degree  in  English  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Residence  and  college  courses.  Three  quarters'  residence  in  the  Graduate 
School,  eight  majors  of  graduate  work,  including  one  major  in  Old  or  Middle 
English. 

2.  Dissertation.  A  paper  showing  the  results  of  special  and  detailed  study 
of  some  approved  subject. 

3.  Examination.  An  oral  examination  conducted  by  three  or  more  members 
of  the  Department. 

1.  The  year  of  graduate  study  necessary  to  the  Master's  degree  is  supposed 
to  follow  the  equivalent  of  nine  majors  (twelve  to  fifteen  year  hours)  of  work 
in  English,  distributed  through  the  undergraduate  period,  in  addition  to  the 
required  courses  in  composition  and  the  introductory  course  in  literature. 
Students  who  enter  the  graduate  schools  without  this  preparation  cannot  expect 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  three  quarters.  This  under- 
graduate study  of  English  represents  roughly  the  attainment  of  a  student  who 
elects  his  major  sequence  in  that  Department  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  student  should  also  possess  as  part  of  his  equipment  a  reading  knowledge 
of  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English. 

In  the  graduate  year  the  student  should  choose  some  one  period  or  form  for 
special  study:  e.g.,  Old  English;  Middle  English;  the  Renaissance;  the  Restora- 
tion and  early  eighteenth  century;  the  later  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
century;  the  later  nineteenth  century;  American  Literature.  The  period  or  form 
chosen  will  naturally  determine  the  choice  of  material  for  his  dissertation  and 
constitute  the  major  subject  of  his  examination.  It  is  expected  that  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  year's  work  (three  or  four  majors)  will  be  given  to  this  special  work. 

The  advanced  courses  in  English  Composition,  and  those  for  teachers,  may 
be  counted  toward  the  Master's  degree,  provided  they  do  not  take  the  place  of 
courses  necessary  to  the  mastery  of  the  primary  subject.  Courses  in  other 
departments  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  year's  residence  work  toward  the 
degree,  provided  the  student's  undergraduate  course  in  modern  language  has 
been  sufficient  ^anticipate  a  part  of  the  graduate  requirement. 
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2.  The  dissertation  is  intended  primarily  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  in 
original  investigation  or  in  independent  thought  in  organizing  material  already 
known.  It  must  be  presented  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  six  weeks  before 
the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  desires  to  receive  the  degree.  A  disserta- 
tion not  thorough  in  organization  and  clear  in  style  will  not  be  accepted. 

3.  The  examination  will  take  particular  account  of  the  primary  subject,  but 
it  is  not  confined  to  it  or  to  courses  taken.  A  preliminary  examination  covering 
the  history  of  English  Literature  will  be  given  early  in  December  for  students  who 
present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  within  the  next  three  quarters. 

The  Doctor's  degree. — All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  English, 
whatever  may  be  their  special  field  of  work,  must  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  general  history  of  English  literature  and  a  fair  equipment  in  Old  and 
Middle  English.  The  minimum  requirement  in  the  former  may  be  roughly  indi- 
cated as  represented  by  courses  36,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  70A,  B,  85, 150,  160; 
this  minimum  is  permitted  only  to  those  whose  special  interest  is  in  linguistic 
study  and  who  consequently  take  as  their  secondary  subject  either  Germanic  or 
Romance  Philology;  such  students  will  of  course  take  special  linguistic  courses 
in  English.  The  minimum  requirement  in  linguistic  work  for  students  whose 
special  interest  lies  in  the  study  of  literature  and  literary  history  may  be  roughly 
indicated  as  given  in  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  34. 

Students  in  this  group  are  strongly  advised  to  choose  their  secondary  subject 
with  immediate  reference  to  its  usefulness  in  the  field  to  which  they  intend  to 
devote  special  attention.  Of  prime  importance  to  those  who  aim  at  a  broad  and 
enlightened  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  its  greatest  manifestations  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Romance,  and  the  German  literatures. 
The  relative  importance  of  these  varies  in  accordance  with  the  field  of  English 
literature  chosen  for  special  study;  but  a  sound  knowledge  of  English  literature 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  its  phenomena  are  impossible  without  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  at  least  one  of  the  other  great  literatures  of  the  civilized  world 
and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  currents  of  foreign  thought  which  were  most 
influential  in  England  during  the  period  chosen  for  special  study.  The  Head  of 
the  Department  and  the  other  instructors  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  candidates 
their  special  interests  and  plans. 

A  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment must  be  presented  at  least  three  months  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
candidate  wishes  to  receive  the  degree.  After  the  dissertation  has  been  accepted, 
the  candidate  must  present  himself  for  a  special  public  examination  in  accordance 
with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University. 

The  Doctor's  degree  is  not  conferred  merely  for  faithful  and  accurate 
work,  however  great  in  amount;  the  candidate  must  exhibit  some  capacity  for 
investigation  and  independent  thought.  The  requirements  cannot,  therefore,  be 
stated  in  terms  of  years  or  courses.  Three  years  are,  however,  usually  necessary 
for  a  competent  student  who  enters  the  Graduate  School  with  a  good  equipment. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  English  are  advised 
to  elect,  as  undergraduates,  at  least  two  courses  in  the  English  language,  21  and  28 
(and  if  possible  34),  one  elective  course  in  English  composition  (4  or  9),  two 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  English  (7  and  80),  and  further  courses  in  English 
literature,  including  41  and  160. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     COURSES  IN  RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

The  following  courses  in  rhetoric  and  English  composition  are  designed  to 
give  the  student  such  training  as  he  needs  in  expression  and  organization  of 
thought  in  order  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  material  of  other  departments  of 
study.  He  is  required  to  take  English  1  in  his  first  quarter  and  English  3  in  his 
second  year  of  residence.  These  courses  are  prerequisite  to  higher  courses  in 
composition.  English  4  is  given  in  two  sections  in  which  the  emphasis  is  laid 
respectively  on  literary  quality  and  on  organization  of  material.  English  9, 
9A,  and  10  are  arranged  to  give  a  full  year's  course  in  the  organization  of  material 
and  the  written  and  oral  expression  of  it.  These  courses  may  be  elected  to  supple- 
ment English  4,  or  in  place  of  it.  One  of  these  elective  courses  in  composition  is 
invariably  required  as  part  of  the  primary  or  secondary  sequence  in  English. 
English  5  and  6  are  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  English  compo- 
sition for  literary  or  professional  reasons. 

GROUP  I.     FOB  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition:  Introductory  College  Course.1 — 

Short  themes  and  exercises  weekly.  Mj.  every  Quarter.  Summer,  9:00,  Drs. 
Stevens  and  Albright;  Autumn,  9:15  and  2:30,  Associate  Professors 
Linn  and  Flint,  Drs.  Stevens,  Sherburn,  and  Albright,  and  Mr.  Grabo; 
Winter,  9:15  and  2:30,  Dr.  Albright;  Spring,  9:15,  Drs.  Stevens  and 
Albright. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges.  Course  1  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  entrance  to  the  University. 

2.  English  Composition. — For  students  conditioned  in  English  1.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Tu.  and  Th.,  1:30. 

3.  English  Composition. — Required  of  all  candidates  for  degrees  who  have 
completed  nine  majors  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  including  English  1.  Mj.  every 
Quarter.  Summer,  10:30,  Drs.  Stevens,  Sherburn,  and  Albright; 
Autumn,  10:45  and  3:30,  Associate  Professors  Linn,  Boynton,  Flint,  and 
Robertson,  Drs.  Stevens  and  Sherburn,  and  Mr.  Grabo;  Winter,  10:45 
and  3:30,  Drs.  Sherburn,  Stevens,  and  Albright,  and  Mr.  Grabo;  Spring, 
10:45  and  3:30,  Drs.  Stevens  and  Albright. 

GROUP  II.     FOB  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

4A,  B.  English  Composition. — Daily  and  longer  themes.  Open  to  students 
who  have  passed  English  1  and  3.  In  4 A  the  emphasis  is  upon  narration;  in 
4B  upon  exposition.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Linn;  Autumn 
(4A),  10:45,  Professor  Lovett;  Winter  (4B),  9:15,  Associate  Professor 
Linn;  (4A),  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  Spring  (4A),  10:45,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Flint;  (4B),  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

5,  6.  English  Composition:  Advanced  Course. — Courses  5  and  6  should 
be  elected  as  a  whole.  These  courses  are  open  to  students  in  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  the  Graduate  School  who  have  attained  a  high  grade  in  courses  1,  3,  and  4, 
or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  as  to  their  ability.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00, 
Professor  Lovett;  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Herrick. 

7A,  B.  The  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course 
deals  with  the  aims,  the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  written 
and  in  oral  composition.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition. 
7A  (survey),  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:30,  Associate  Professor  Lyman; 
7B  (advanced  course),  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:30;  Second  Term,  11:30, 
Associate  Professor  Lyman.  7A  (survey),  Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Associate 
Professor  Lyman. 

1  Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors. 
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9.  Argumentation. — English  composition  with  emphasis  upon  structure  and 
substance  of  argument.  Brief-drawing,  analysis,  evidence,  refutation  developed 
through  their  application  to  topics  in  representative  fields  of  thought.  M .  Winter, 
Mon.,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

9 A.  Debating. — Oral  application  in  class  debates  of  the  principles  developed 
in  English  9.  Each  student  will  participate  in  three  debates.  Prerequisite: 
English  9.    M.  Winter,  Wed.,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

10.  Forms  of  Public  Address. — A  study  of  typical  forms,  accompanied  by  a 
limited  amount  of  oral  presentation.  Prerequisite:  English  1  and  English  3  or  9. 
Mj.   [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

11.  The  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Press. — [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  English  in  the  Secondary  School. — Mj.  Spring, 
10:45,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

16.  Bibliographies,  Briefs,  and  Exposition. — Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Associate 
Professor  Lyman. 

18.  The  Speaking  Voice  and  English  Pronunciation. — The  course  presents 
the  fundamentals  of  English  pronunciation;  of  articulation  and  enunciation. 
It  aims  to  cultivate  an  unaffected  and  distinct  delivery.  Defects,  mannerisms, 
and  colloquialisms  of  speech  are  analyzed  and  corrected.  Through  exercises 
in  vocal  expression  (as  distinguished  from  "voice  culture")  students  are  trained 
to  use  the  voice  correctly.  The  principles  discussed  in  the  course  should  enable 
teachers  of  English  and  of  Expression  to  diagnose  the  more  common  defects  in  the 
speaking  voice  and  to  make  practical  suggestions  to  their  pupils  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  powers  of  expression.  Open  only  to  students  taking  a  major  or 
minor  sequence  in  English  or  Public  Speaking.  Prerequisite:  18  majors  and 
three  courses  in  English.    Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

II.     COURSES  IN  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  ENGLISH 

Courses  in  Old  and  Middle  English  fall  into  well-defined  groups  which  are 
arranged  so  as  to  constitute  consecutive  work  extending  over  three  years.  As 
nearly  as  possible  they  ought  to  be  taken  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

First  year:  courses  21,  22,  23  (Old  English,  elementary  to  Beowulf),  28, 
26,  27 A,  B,  or  C  (Chaucer,  Middle  English  Language,  Special  Course). 

Second  year:  course  31  (Science  of  Language),  German  103  (Gothic),  Ger- 
man 104  (Old  High  German),  German  109  (Old  Saxon),  Romance  46  (Old 
French). 

Second  and  Third  Years:  Language:  courses  24  (Cynewulf),  25  (Caedmon), 
34  (History  of  Language),  35 A,  B,  C,  D  (seminar).  Literature:  courses  36 
(Old  English  Literature),  39  (Middle  English  Literature),  37 A,  B  (Chaucer), 
29A,  B  (Metrical  Romances),  27D,  E  (Alliterative  Poetry),  83  (Mediaeval 
Drama),  27 A,  B,  or  C  (credit  for  a  different  subject). 

If  possible,  course  150  (Bibliography)  should  be  taken  by  all  graduate  stu- 
dents in  their  first  year.  The  courses  recommended  for  second  or  third  year  are 
usually  offered  only  in  alternate  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  Comparative  Philology  1,  General  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Language,  given  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

21.  Old  English  (beginning  course). — The  prose  in  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader,  and  elementary  grammar.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Hulbert;  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

22.  Old  English:  Poetry. — The  poems  in  Bright's  Reader,  and  the  first 
thousand  lines  of  Beowulf.  Study  of  meter  and  characteristics  of  Old  English 
Poetry.    Mj.  Summer,  10:30;  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 
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23.  Old  English:  "Beowulf." — Reading  of  the  text  and  examination  of 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  poem.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Assistant 
Professor  Knott. 

24.  Old  English:  "Cynewulf." — Rapid  reading  from  poems  and  study  of 
problems.    Graduate  students  only.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

25.  Old  English:  The  Pseudo-Cadmonian  Poems. — Reading  of  all  the 
poems  and  examination  of  problems.  Graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Spring, 
11:45,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

26.  Early  Middle  English. — Emerson's  Middle  English  Reader.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  development  of  the  language  and  to 
dialectology.  For  graduate  students  only.  Prerequisite:  English  21  and  28. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert;  Spring,  10:45,  Assistant 
Professor  Knott. 

27A,  B,  C.  Middle  English:  Special  Course. — Study  of  a  single  work; 
linguistic  and  textual  problems,  sources,  literary  relationships,  authorship,  etc. 
(A)  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight;  (B)  The  Debate  between  the  Body  and  the 
Soul;  (C)  Piers  the  Plowman.  Prerequisite:  English  26.  Graduate  students 
only.    27C.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Manly. 

27D,  E.  Middle  English  Alliterative  Poetry  Exclusive  of  "Piers  the  Plow- 
man."— Special  problems.  For  graduate  students  only.  2Mjs.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

28.  Chaucer:  "The  Canterbury  Tales." — An  introductory  course  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  no  training  in  Middle  English.  Only  graduate  and  advanced 
Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Assistant  Professor  Knott; 
Winter,  11:45,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

29A,  B.  English  Metrical  Romances. — Study  of  texts.  For  graduate 
students  only.    2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 

31.  The  Science  of  Language. — Mj.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

32.  Modern  English  Grammar. — A  study  of  colloquial  and  standard  usage. 
For  graduate  and  advanced  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:45, 
Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

33.  English  Grammar  for  Teachers.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

34A.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (for  undergraduates). — A  general 
survey  of  the  development  of  the  English  language;  its  relations  to  other  lan- 
guages; the  chief  periods;  the  development  of  forms,  sounds,  and  meanings; 
foreign  influences.  No  prerequisite.  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor 
Hulbert. 

34B.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (for  graduates). — The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  co-ordinate,  organize,  and  supplement  the  knowledge  given 
in  the  more  fundamental  courses  in  Old  and  Middle  English  and  to  examine 
the  development  of  the  language  to  modern  times.  Prerequisite:  English  23 
and  26.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

35A,  B,  C,  D.  Old  English:  Seminar. — In  different  years  the  study  of 
Old  English  phonology,  morphology,  dialects,  and  syntax  will  be  considered. 
In  1916-17  the  subject  will  be  (C)  Old  English  Dialects.  Students  will  be 
admitted  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  For  graduate  students 
only.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

36.  The  History  of  Old  English  Literature. — From  the  earliest  remains  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Lectures  and  readings,  largely  in  translation.  Pre- 
requisite: English  21.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

37.  Chaucer. — Rapid  reading  and  discussion  of  his  works.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students.    Prerequisite:  English  28.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

38.  Pseudo-Chaucerian  Pieces. — Studies  of  some  of  the  prose  and  verse 
falsely  ascribed  to  Chaucer  by  the  earlier  editors.  Prerequisite:  the  ability  to 
read  Middle  English  and  Old  French  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  genuine  works  of 
Chaucer.    For  graduate  students  only.    Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Manly. 

39.  The  History  of  Middle  English  Literature. — Lectures  and  extensive 
reading  and  some  examination  of  problems.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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m.     COURSES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  English  Literature,  at  first  in  general  (40),  then  in  detail  (courses  42-48,  84, 
85,  87,  160),  and  finally  in  such  minuteness  as  is  necessary  to  furnish  him  with 
material  for  advanced  studies  and  research.  English  40  is  advised  for  all  stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  a  thorough  course  in  the  history  of  English  literature  in 
the  high  school.  English  41,  42-48,  75,  79,  85,  87,  88,  90,  91,  and  160  are  designed 
especially  to  give  training  in  methods  of  literary  study  and  presentation  of 
results.  Of  these,  41,  47,  48,  87,  88,  90,  140,  and  160  are  recommended  for 
undergraduates;  42-46,  75,  and  91  for  graduates  who  need  such  training. 

40.  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature.1 — Required  readings  arranged 
chronologically  to  reflect  the  historical  development  of  English  literature.  Study 
of  literary  forms,  prose  style,  and  versification.  Prerequisite:  English  1.  Mj. 
Summer,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Cross;  Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor  Mac- 
Clintock;  Winter,  9: 15  and  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Flint,  Drs.  Stevens 
and  Sherburn,  and  Mr.  Grabo;  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professors  Linn 
and  Flint. 

41.  Shakspere. — The  reading  and  interpretation  of  representative  plays. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Mr.  Grabo;  Autumn,  11:45,  Associate  Professor 
Robertson;  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  MacClintock  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Cross;  Spring,  11:45,  Professors  Lovett  and  Tolman. 

GROUP  I.     FOB  THE  SENIOK  COLLEGES  AND  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Courses  42-48  cover  with  some  minuteness  the  history  of  English  literature 
from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  down  to  the  present  time.  They  need 
not  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

42.  English  Literature,  1557-1599. — Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Tolman. 

43.  English  Literature,  1599-1660.— Mj .  Summer,  10:30,  Professor 
Lovett;  Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Tolman. 

44.  English  Literature,  1660-1744. — Spring,  8:15,  Professor  Reynolds. 

46.  English  Literature,  1744-1798. — Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Reyn- 
olds; Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  MacClintock. 

47.  English  Literature,  1798-1832. — Winter,  10:45,  Associate  Professor 
Linn. 

48A,  B.  English  Literature,  1832-1892.— Mj.  Summer,  11:30;  48B  (Prose), 
Spring,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Linn. 

50.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Period,  1550-1600. — 
Development  of  literary  types  and  ideals.  For  graduate  students  only.  Pre- 
requisite: English  42,  43,  and  85  or  their  equivalents.  Mj.  Summer,  M.,  W., 
3:30-5:30;  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  M.,  W.,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Baskervill. 

51.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  in  England. — 
Lectures  on  the  main  currents  of  literature  and  civilization  in  England  from  the 
introduction  of  printing  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  with  discussion  of  the 
texts  in  FRigel's  Neuenglisches  Lesebuch.  For  graduate  students  only.  Mj. 
Spring,  3:30,  Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 

62.  Studies  in  the  English  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies.— For  graduate  students  only.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

54.  Studies  in  the  English  Heroic  Play. — For  graduate  students  only.  Mj. 
Autumn,  M.,  W.,  3:30,  Professor  Reynolds. 

56.  Studies  in  Romanticism  in  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
—Criticism  from  1725  to  1775.  For  graduate  students  only.  Mj .  Spring,  11 : 45, 
Professor  MacClintock. 

1  Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors. 
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57.  Studies  in  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century:  Henry 
Fielding. — Mj.  Summer,  11:30;  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  MacClintock. 

60.  Studies  in  English  Literature  of  the  Later  Nineteenth  Century. — Mj. 

[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

61.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Fiction.— Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30,  Pro- 
fessor LOVETT. 

69.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser. — This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  graduate  students,  but  Senior  College  students  who  have  passed  with  credit 
in  English  42  will  be  admitted.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

70A,  B.  Shakspere. — The  plays  in  sequence.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
2:30,  Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 

71.  Shakspere' s  Tragedies. — Mj.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

72.  Shakspere's  Comedies. — Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Professor  MacClin- 
tock. 

73.  Problems  in  Shakspere. — For  graduate  students  only.  Lectures  on 
the  treatment  of  texts  and  the  history  of  Shaksperean  scholarship.  Discussion 
of  problems.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 

74.  The  Shakspere  Apocrypha.— Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30,  Professor 
Manly. 

75.  Milton. — Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Lovett. 

76A.  The  English  Romantic  Movement. — Wordsworth.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00,  Professor  Reynolds. 

77.  Pope:  The  Satires.— Mj.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

79.  Browning  and  Tennyson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

80A,  B.  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Secondary  School. — Discusses  the 
choice,  arrangement,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  subject-matter  and  of 
methods  suitable  for  high-school  instruction.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors 
in  literature,  and,  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  experience  in  teaching.  80A  (survey), 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Fairchild;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Lyman;  80B  (advanced  course),  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Fairchild. 

83.  The  Mediaeval  Drama. — The  origins  and  the  development  of  the  medi- 
aeval religious  drama.  For  graduates  only.  Mj.  Autumn,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30, 
Professor  Manly. 

84.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600. — A  study  of  the  forms  of 
the  drama  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance;  of  the  influences  which 
shaped  the  Elizabethan  drama,  and  of  the  history  of  the  drama  in  that  period. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Tolman. 

85.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1642.— Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Baskervill;  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Tolman. 

86A.  Representative  English  Comedy  before  1700. — Mj.  Autumn,  8:00, 
Professor  Reynolds. 

87A,  B.  The  English  Novel. — From  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time. 
87B  (Nineteenth  Century),  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Mr.  Grabo;  2Mjs.  Autumn 
and  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Lovett. 

88.  The  Technique  of  the  Modern  Novel. — Representative  English,  French, 
Russian,  and  German  novels  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  structure  and 
technique.  Ability  to  read  French  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  course.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

89.  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Comedy. — For  graduate  students  only. 
Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Reynolds. 

90.  The  Literary  Essay  of  England. — Readings  of  masterpieces  from  Bacon 
to  Pater.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  MacClintock. 

91.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry. — The  English  ballads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collection  of  Child  and  Kittredge.    Beowulf  and  the  Iliad  will  be  read 
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in  translation;  other  famous  epics  will  be  treated  in  lectures.  Mj .  Spring,  10 : 45, 
Professor  Tolman. 

102.  English  Literary  Criticism. — Theory  and  types  developed  from  a  study 
of  masterpieces  of  English  critics.  For  graduate  students  only.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

103 A,  B.  The  Structure  of  English  Verse. — A  discussion  of  metrical  and 
rhythmical  theories  and  a  historical  account  of  English  verse.  2Mjs.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

130.  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  English  Literature. — For  Senior  College  and  gradu- 
ate students.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

140.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama. — A  detailed  and  careful  study  of  the 
technique  of  selected  plays.  Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students  who 
have  passed  in  course  85.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

141.  The  Technique  of  Criticism. — An  account  of  English  criticism  of  the 
present  day  with  reference  to  foreign  influence.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor 
Herrick. 

142A.  Contemporary  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  English  letters  of  the 
present  day,  with  special  reference  to  foreign  influences.  A  critical  study  of 
the  principles  of  literature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material.  Mj.  Winter, 
3:30,  Professor  Herrick. 

150.  The  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  English  Literary  History. — For 
graduate  students  only.    Mj.  Summer,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Manly. 

160A.  Early  American  Literature. — A  study  of  the  literature  from  1607  up 
to  and  including  Irving  and  Cooper,  with  special  reference  to  the  relationship  of 
American  products  to  English  models  and  the  development  of  an  American  point 
of  view.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Dr.  Sherburn;  Autumn,  8:15,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Boynton. 

160B.  American  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  study  of  the  New 
England,  metropolitan,  and  southern  poets  and  essayists,  and  the  development 
of  the  novel  and  the  short  story  since  the  Civil  War.  Mj.  Winter,  9 : 15,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Boynton;  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

161B.  Studies  in  American  Literature. — 2Mjs.  Winter,  Spring,  8:15, 
Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

170.  Early  Irish. — Grammar.  Interpretation  of  Old  and  Middle  Irish 
texts.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

175.  Introduction  to  Celtic  Literature. — Lectures  on  the  life  and  literature 
of  the  early  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Reports.  Mj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 

180.  Seminar. — For  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Mj.  Autumn. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Professor  Manly. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  other  departments  which  may 
be  counted  as  fulfilling  requirements  in  English: 

Philosophy  6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Mj. 
Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Mead. 

German  277.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to 
1100. — Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  3:00-5:00,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

Sanskrit  1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

Greek  49.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon 
French  and  English  Literature. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students 
of  Romance  languages,  English,  and  comparative  literature.  Greek  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite, but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.  Special  work  will 
be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  in  this  course.  M  j .  Winter, 
3 : 30,  Professor  Shorey. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

A.   INSTRUCTORS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Richard  Green  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpre- 
tation and  Head  of  the  Department  of  General  Literature. 

George  Carter  Howland,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture. 

B.  INSTRUCTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  COURSES 
IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

William  Albert  Nitze,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Philip  Schuyler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Adolf  Carl  von  Noe,  Ph.D.,.  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Chester  Nathan  Gould,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

William  Darnall  MacClintock,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Robert  Herrick,  A.B.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
George  Wiley  Sherburn,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 

Alexander  Samuel  Kaun,  Assistant  for  the  Summer  Quarter  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures  (Sub-department  of  Russian 
Language  and  Institutions). 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  Heads  and  acting  Heads  of  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature,  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology,  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  Latin 
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Language  and  Literature,  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  General 
Literature  compose  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the  Department  of 
General  Literature. 

The  Department  of  General  Literature,  formerly  known  as  the  Department 
of  Literature  (in  English),  has  for  its  theoretic  basis  the  unity  of  all  literature. 
The  purpose  of  the  Department  is,  by  its  own  courses  and  by  co-operation  with 
the  other  Departments  named  above,  to  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  literature 
not  limited  by  the  divisions  between  particular  languages  and  peoples. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  are  open  to  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature.  They  are  designed  for  two 
different  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  whose  main  work  is  remote  from  Litera- 
ture, but  who  may  desire  some  literary  culture  as  an  element  of  liberal  education; 
(2)  those  who,  whether  in  their  Senior  College  or  their  graduate  work,  desire  to 
specialize  in  literature.  [Particular  courses  in  Biblical  Literature,  where  it  is 
so  specified,  but  no  others,  are  open  to  students  of  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have 
completed  twelve  majors.] 

The  work  of  the  Department  falls  into  three  sections: 

I.  General  Literature  (irrespective  of  divisions  between  particular  lan- 
guages), treated  as  a  part  of  general  culture  rather  than  specialized  study.  In 
this  section  no  knowledge  will  be  assumed  of  any  language  other  than  English. 

II.  The  Theory  of  Literature,  including  Literary  Interpretation  and 
Literary  Criticism.  For  purposes  of  practical  education  it  is  believed  to  be 
impossible  without  the  use  of  literature  in  translation  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  wide 
induction  from  literary  phenomena  to  make  studies  like  these  scientific.  In 
this  section  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  literatures  concerned  may 
or  may  not  be  assumed. 

III.  Comparative  Literature,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood.  The 
work  of  this  section  will  assume  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  prin- 
cipal literatures  concerned. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

For  Senior  College  courses  no  knowledge  is-  assumed  of  any  language  other 
than  English.  They  are  designed  for  students  who  may  desire,  at  this  stage  of 
their  education,  to  gain  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  landmarks  of 
world  literature,  acquaintance  with  which  is  an  essential  of  liberal  education 
alike  for  those  whose  main  interests  are,  and  those  whose  main  interests  are  not, 
literary. 

While  any  course  may  be  taken  by  itself,  yet  students  are  strongly  recom- 
mended to  select  courses  on  some  intelligent  plan  of  grouping.  See  sequences 
given  below. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  World  Literature  for  English  Readers;  2,  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible; 
3B,  Ancient  Epic  and  Tragedy  for  English  Readers;  5,  Dante  in  English;  6,  The 
Story  of  Faust;  10,  Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day;  11,  The  Short  Story  in 
Contemporary  European  Literature;  13,  The  Russian  Novel;  14,  The  Con- 
temporary European  Novel;  20,  The  Greater  French  Essayists  and  Their  Bearing 
upon  the  Essay  in  England;  21,  The  Drama  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
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Centuries;  22,  The  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Epic;  23,  Cervantes  and  His  Con- 
temporaries; 24,  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry;  25,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
26,  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient;  27  ff.,  Old  and  New  Testament  Courses; 
40,  Foundation  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Literature;  41,  Literary  Criticism  and 
Theory  of  Interpretation. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE 

Presenting  the  main  field  of  general  literature:  courses  1,  2,  3B,  5,  6,  40; 
two  out  of  courses  10-23;  one  out  of  courses  24-39.  The  order  is  immaterial, 
except  that  course  1  should  come  as  early  as  possible. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

(The  order  of  courses  is  immaterial,  except  that  course  1  should  come  as  early  as 
possible.) 

a)  Presenting  the  field  of  General  Literature  as  far  as  seems  practicable 
within  the  two  years  of  Senior  College  work:  courses  1,  2,  3B,  5,  6,  40.  (Modi- 
fications: One  out  of  courses  10-15  may,  if  it  is  so  desired,  be  substituted  for  any 
course  except  course  1.    Course  24  may  be  substituted  for  3B.) 

6)  Dealing  chiefly  with  modern  literature  and  suggested  for  students  whose 
main  work  is  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  Hebrew:  courses  1  and  40,  two  out  of  courses 
5-15,  two  out  of  courses  20-23. 

c)  Suggested  as  supplementary  to  work  done  in  the  Department  of  English: 
courses  1,  2,  3B,  40,  two  out  of  courses  5-39. 

For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  p.  12. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES 

1.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  single  second- 
ary subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  or  as  the  principal  subject  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.,  will  be  required  to  take  courses  in  Biblical  Literature  and  in  Greek- 
Roman  Literature,  unless  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  adequate  work  in  these 
studies  has  been  done  by  the  candidate  previously. 

2.  So  far  as  this  Department  is  responsible  for  a  course  of  work  leading  to  a 
Master's  degree,  it  is  expected  that  such  work  should  include  (1)  Theory  of 
Literature,  (2)  both  Biblical  and  Greek-Roman  Literatures.  This  second  require- 
ment may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  candidates  whose  previous  records  show 
satisfactory  acquaintance  with  those  literatures. 

3.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  single  sec- 
ondary subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  take  (a)  at  least  two  majors  in 
Section  III,  (6)  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  four  majors  in  Section  II, 
of  which  course  40  (or  its  equivalent)  must  be  one. 

4.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  principal 
subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  take  at  least  one-half  of  their  work  in  Sec- 
tion III,  this  work  involving  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  principal  litera- 
tures concerned.  They  will  also  be  required  to  take  course  40  (or  its  equivalent) 
and  two  more  majors  in  Section  II.  [It  is  not  found  practicable  at  present  to 
offer  sufficient  courses  in  Section  III  to  render  work  in  this  Department  available 
as  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.] 

The  Department  of  General  Literature  being  in  its  nature  supplementary  to 
the  other  language  and  literature  departments,  it  will  often  happen  that  particular 
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courses  in  those  departments  can  be  substituted  for,  or  used  to  supplement, 
courses  in  General  Literature.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  Section 
III. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.    COURSES  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Note. — These  are  (unless  otherwise  stated)  Senior  College  courses;  but  usually 
students  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  obtain  graduate  credit  by  doing 
additional  work. 

1.  World  Literature  for  English  Readers. — This  course  surveys  the  whole 
field  of  literature  as  far  as  this  has  entered  into  the  culture  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples.  It  is  designed  to  lay  a  foundation  for  intelligent  reading  in  the  future, 
partly  by  the  presentation  of  illustrative  masterpieces  and  partly  by  seeking  a 
rational  scheme  for  selection  of  the  "best  books."  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Pro- 
fessor Moulton. 

2.  Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible. — Avoiding  questions  of  theology 
and  historic  criticism  this  course  will  elucidate  the  conception  of  the  Bible  as 
one  of  the  leading  literatures  of  the  world.  Open  to  the  Junior  Colleges.  Mj. 
Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Moulton. 

3B.  Ancient  Epic  and  Tragedy  for  English  Readers. — A  rapid-reading  course 
in  Ancient  Classical  Epic  and  Tragedy,  centering  chiefly  around  the  topic  of  the 
Trojan  War.    Mj.  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  m  1916-17.] 

6.  Dante  in  English. — Readings  in  Dante's  works,  especially  The  Divine 
Comedy.    Mj.  Summer,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

6.  The  Story  of  Faust. — Goethe's  Faust  (in  English),  in  comparison  with  the 
treatment  of  the  same  story  in  English  and  Spanish  literature  and  in  music. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

10.  Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day. — A  study  of  the  most  significant  authors 
and  movements  at  the  present  day  in  Continental  Europe.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00, 
Associate  Professor  Howland. 

11.  The  Short  Story  in  Contemporary  European  Literature. — Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Howland.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

13.  The  Russian  Novel. — This  will  be  treated  with  special  reference  to  the 
development  of  radical  and  liberal  thought  in  Russia.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30, 
Mr.  Kaun. 

14.  The  Contemporary  European  Novel. — The  principal  living  novelists  of 
Continental  Europe  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  their  place  in  world- 
literature.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

20.  The  Greater  French  Essayists  and  Their  Bearing  upon  the  Essay  in 
English  Literature. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Howland.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

21.  The  Drama  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. — A  study  of 
dramatic  masterpieces  in  Continental  Europe  during  the  period  named.  Mj. 
Winter,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

22.  The  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Epic. — A  study  of  the  more  famous  epic 
poems  since  classic  times  and  in  languages  other  than  English.  The  class  will 
read  in  translation  the  Song  of  Roland,  Orlando  Furioso,  and  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Howland.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

23.  Cervantes  and  His  Contemporaries. — Studies  in  the  classic  Spanish 
novelists  with  consideration  of  their  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  story 
of  adventure  and  the  rogue  novel  in  English.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Associate 
Professor  Howland. 

24.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry. — The  English  ballads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collections  of  Child  and  Kittredge.  Beowulf  and  the  Iliad  will  be 
read  in  translation;  other  famous  epics  will  be  treated  in  lectures.  Mj.  Spring, 
10:45,  Professor  Tolman. 
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25.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value, 
and  one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  gain  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit  or  Pah  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Dr.  Clark. 

26.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — A  study  of  the  rise  of  literary  forms 
and  the  earliest  development  of  literary  art  as  seen  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
neighboring  nations.  The  earliest  literature  of  entertainment,  tales,  romance, 
poetry,  epics,  drama,  wisdom,  mortuary,  and  religious  compositions,  scientific 
treatises,  business  and  legal  documents  will  be  taken  up,  read  in  translation, 
analyzed,  and  discussed.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

27.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-66. — [See  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures  61. J 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Smith. 

28.  The  Development  of  Hebrew  Literature. — [See  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures  75.]    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Willett. 

[See  also  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature  51,  54,  55-64.] 

II.  COURSES  IN  THEORY  OF  LITERATURE 

Note. — These  are  graduate  courses,  but  (unless  otherwise  specified)  open  to  students 
in  the  Senior  Colleges. 

40.  Foundation  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Literature. — The  design  of  this 
course  is  to  deal  with  matters  which  concern  all  students  of  literature,  whether 
English,  Latin,  Hebrew,  or  any  other  particular  literature.  The  course  will 
follow  as  a  textbook  Moulton's  Modern  Study  of  Literature.  One  important 
division  of  the  subject,  Literary  Criticism,  will  only  be  outlined,  in  view  of 
course  41,  which  it  is  desirable  to  combine  with  this  course,  although  each 
course  can  be  taken  by  itself.    Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Moulton. 

41.  Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. — After  taking  as  basis 
of  its  treatment  a  distinction  between  four  leading  types  of  criticism  the  course 
will  fall  into  two  parts:  (1)  A  full  exposition  of  the  Criticism  of  Interpretation, 
illustrated  in  application  to  familiar  Shaksperean  and  other  masterpieces 
of  literature.  (2)  An  attempt  to  formulate  the  leading  problems  of  Speculative 
Criticism.    Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor  Moulton. 

45.  Aesthetics. — [See  Philosophy  7.]  An  introduction  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  aesthetics.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Tufts. 

46.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of 
Romance  Languages,  English,  and  Comparative  Literature.  Greek  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite, but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.  Special  work 
will  be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  in  this  course.  Mj. 
Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

47.  Virgil:  "Eclogues,"  and  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — [See  Latin  27.]  Mj. 
Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

48.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — [See  Latin  33.]  Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Professor 
Miller. 

49.  French  Literature  from  Montaigne  to  Malherbe. — Origin  of  Classicism 
and  the  poetic  theory  of  the  Pleiade.  Based  on  a  reading  of  the  poetry  and  a 
discussion  of  the  "poetic  arts."  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  and  Spring,  10:45,  Pro- 
fessor Nitze. 

[See  also  Romance  24,  25.  27.] 

50.  English  Literary  Criticism. — Theory  and  types  developed  from  master- 
pieces of  English  criticism.  For  graduates  only.  [See  English  102.]  Mj. 
Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  MacClintock. 
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51.  The  Technique  of  Criticism. — An  account  of  English  criticism  of  the 
present  day  with  reference  to  foreign  influence.  [See  English  141.]  Mj.  Spring, 
3:30,  Professor  Herrick. 

62.  Contemporary  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  English  letters  of  the 
present  day,  with  special  reference  to  foreign  influences.  A  critical  study  of  the 
principles  of  literature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material.  [See  English 
142A.]    Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Herrick. 

53.  Early  American  Literature.— A  study  of  the  literature  from  1607  up  to 
and  including  Irving  and  Cooper,  with  special  reference  to  the  relationship  of 
American  products  to  English  models  and  the  development  of  an  American 
point  of  view.  [See  English  160A.]  Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Dr.  Sherburn; 
Autumn,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

hi.  courses  in  comparative  literature 
Note. — These  are  graduate  courses. 

46.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature. — [See  above.]  This  course  may  be  counted  under 
Section  II  or  Section  III. 

61.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Poetry. — [See  Germanics  147.]  The  critical 
reading  of  selected  poems  from  the  so-called  Elder  Edda,  with  a  consideration 
of  related  material  in  other  European  literatures.  The  critical  reading  of  a  few 
scaldic  poems.  Prerequisite:  Germanics  112.  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Assistant 
Professor  Gould. 

62.  The  Literary  Relations  between  England  and  Germany  in  the  Eighteenth 

Century. — [See  Germanics  190.]  Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  von 
Noe. 

63.  Lyric  Origins  in  Germany. — [See  Germanics  261.]  A  comparison  of  the 
stories  of  extraneous  origin  for  Minnesang,  together  with  an  investigation  of  early 
German  folk-poetry  and  of  the  lyrics  of  the  early  Carmina  bur  ana.  A  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  French,  while  highly  desirable,  is  not  a  prerequisite  of  this  course. 
Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

64.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to  1100. — 
[See  Germanics  277.]  Investigation  of  cross-influences  in  the  transmission  of 
various  literary  types  during  this  period.  Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  3:00-6:00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Allen. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Eliakim  Hastings  Moore,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Math.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
Oskab  Bolza,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Professor  of  Mathematics  (Freiburg  i.B.). 
Herbert  Ellsworth  Slaught,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

and  Astronomy,  the  School  of  Education. 
Leonard  Eugene  Dickson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Gilbert  Ames  Bliss,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Ernest  Julius  Wilczynski,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Jacob  William  Albert  Young,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of 

Mathematics. 

Arthur  Constant  Lunn,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

Arthur  Ranum,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Cornell  University 
(Summer,  1916). 

Charles  Ross  Dines,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Dartmouth  College 
(Summer,  1916). 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Kenneth  Worcester  Lamson,  A.B.     Irwin  Roman,  A.M. 
Flora  Elizabeth  LeSturgeon,  A.M.  Thomas  McNider  Simpson,  Jr.,  A.M. 
John  Sidney  Turner,  A.B. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 
The  regular  Junior  College  courses  are  courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  15. 
Students  who  expect  to  specialize  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  or  Physics 
should  confer  with  the  instructors  in  Mathematics  in  planning  their  courses. 
They  should  take  courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  and  20.  It  is  possible,  however, 
for  students  of  exceptional  ability  in  Mathematics  to  pass  from  course  2  to 
course  18,  if  course  3  is  taken  at  the  same  time  as  course  18.  Students  who  desire 
to  have  at  least  a  glimpse  beyond  the  elements  of  Mathematics  should  elect 
courses  3  and  15. 

The  following  courses  introductory  to  the  Higher  Mathematics  are  intended 
both  (1)  for  students  making  Mathematics  their  principal  subject,  and  (2)  for 
those  making  Mathematics  their  secondary  subject,  in  particular  for  students  of 
Astronomy  and  Physics:  (A)  tDifferential  and  integral  calculus  with  applications 
(3Mjs.);  (B)  fSo lid  analytics;  selected  topics  in  geometry;  theory  of  equations; 
determinants  and  elementary  invariants;  (C)  f  Analytic  mechanics  (2Mjs.);  vector 
analysis;  celestial  mechanics  (2Mjs.);  theory  of  the  potential;  (D)  f  Advanced 
calculus,  fdifferential  equations,  ftheory  of  definite  integrals,  elliptic  integrals, 
Fourier  series  and  Bessel  functions,  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions;  (E)  Syn- 
thetic projective  geometry;  analytic  projective  geometry;  differential  metric 
geometry;  differential  projective  geometry;  (F)  Theory  of  numbers;  theory  of 
invariants;  selected  chapters  of  algebra;  theory  of  substitutions  with  applications 
to  algebraic  equations;  quaternions. 
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Groups  (A)-(F)  indicate  six  sequences  of  courses  running  through  the  usual 
academic  year  from  October  to  June.  These  sequences  vary  slightly  from  year 
to  year;  the  courses  marked  (t)  are  given  annually,  and  the  other  courses  usually 
once  in  two  years. 

The  undergraduate  student  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  Mathematics  should 
take  courses  of  group  (A)  as  Junior  College  elect ives,  of  (B)  in  his  first  Senior 
College  year,  and  of  (C)  and  (D)  in  his  second  Senior  College  year. 

The  courses  of  groups  (A)-(F)  and  the  special  courses  in  the  Higher  Mathe- 
matics are  intended  to  give  the  graduate  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  modern 
mathematics,  to  develop  him  to  scientific  maturity,  and  to  enable  him  to  follow, 
without  further  guidance,  the  scientific  movement  of  the  day  in  mathematics, 
and,  if  possible,  to  take  an  active  part  in  it  by  creative  research.  The  special 
and  research  courses  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  may  be  classified,  in  general, 
as  relating  to  (a)  Algebra  and  Arithmetic;  (6)  Analysis;  (c)  Geometry;  (d) 
Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics;  and  (e)  the  Foundations  and  Interrela- 
tions of  the  Mathematical  Disciplines  as  purely  abstract  deductive  systems . 
Attention  is  called  to  courses  of  type  (d)  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Astronomy 
and  Physics. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  Plane  Trigonometry  (if  taken  in  college);  2,  College  Algebra;  3,  Analytic 
Geometry;  6,  College  Geometry;  15,  Introductory  Calculus;  18,  Differential 
Calculus;  19,  Integral  Calculus;  20,  Application  of  Calculus;  25,  Graphic 
Methods  in  Algebra;  26,  Graphical  Analysis;  27,  Units  and  Dimensions;  29,  30, 
Projective  Geometry,  I,  II;  31,  Solid  Analytics;  32,  Theory  of  Equations; 
33,  Determinants;  34,  35,  Limits  and  Series;  37,  Critical  Review  of  Secondary 
Mathematics;  38,  Synoptic  Courses  in  Mathematics;  46,  Advanced  Calculus; 
47,  Differential  Equations;  48,  Elliptic  Integrals;  49,  Definite  Integrals;  50, 
Fourier  Series  and  Bessel  Functions. 

COURSES  ADMISSIBLE  IX  MATHEMATICAL  SEQUENCES 

All  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  or  given  numbers  in 
its  printed  Announcements  (called  "mathematical  majors"  in  what  follows)  may 
be  used  in  mathematical  sequences,  except  those  whose  numbers  begin  with  0. 
Courses  admissible  for  sequences  in  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
may  also  be  used  in  mathematical  sequences  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  majors. 

Principal  sequences. — A  principal  sequence  may  consist  of  any  nine  admissible 
majors  provided  at  least  three  mathematical  majors  are  included  whose  numbers 
are  higher  than  17. 

Secondary  sequences. — A  secondary  sequence  may  consist  of  any  six  admis- 
sible majors  provided  at  least  one  mathematical  major  is  included  whose  number 
is  higher  than  14. 

The  admissible  Junior  and  Senior  College  courses  in  mathematics  now  listed 
are  enumerated  above,  and  from  these  the  sequences  will  ordinarily  be  chosen; 
but  in  exceptional  cases  mature  students  might  select  certain  more  advanced 
courses,  such  as:  91,  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra;  101,  Theory  of  Functions 
of  a  Real  Variable;  121,  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable;  131,  Syn- 
thetic Projective  Geometry;  160,  Vector  Analysis.    In  such  cases,  and  in  all 
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cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  arrangement  of  sequences,  students  should  consult  the 
departmental  officers. 

The  following  are  given  as  illustrations  of  typical  sequences: 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  47,  48,  49. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  31,  32,  33  or  34,  38. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  6,  15,  31  or  32,  33  or  34. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  5,  6,  7. 
6)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  18,  19,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  3A,  3B,  4. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  1,  7. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  6,  15,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  3A,  3B. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  47,  Physics  3,  4,  5. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  32,  33,  Physics  3,  4,  6. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  6,  15,  Physics  3,  4. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  25,  Physics  3,  4. 

teachers'  sequences 
Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  or  6,  18,  19,  26,  32,  36  or  37,  39. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  6,  15,  26,  32,  34,  36  or  37,  39. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3  or  6,  15,  36  or  37,  39. 
6)  Courses  1,  2,  3  or  6,  15,  32,  36  or  37. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  in  secondary  schools,  either  as  a 
major  or  as  a  minor  subject,  should  take  Education  66,  Educational  Psychology, 
and  1,  Principles  of  Education,  and  should  take  practice  teaching  in  the  School  of 
Education. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  courses  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance;  the 
best  arrangement  for  any  student  depends  on  his  previous  mathematical  studies, 
and  should  be  determined  by  conference  with  some  member  of  the  Department. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
college  men  and  others  wishing  to  study  Advanced  Mathematics,  who  are  able  to 
spend  only  the  summer  in  residence.  The  courses  of  a  series  of  four  summer 
quarters  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  wide  view  of  modern  mathematics. 

Scholarship  examinations. — The  competitive  examinations  for  the  Senior 
College  Scholarship  and  for  the  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  are  held 
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each  Spring  Quarter  at  times  and  places  announced  in  the  Weekly  Calendar. 
Prospective  candidates  should  confer  with  the  Departmental  Examiner  in 
Mathematics.  Files  of  papers  set  at  previous  Scholarship  examinations  are 
accessible  in  the  Departmental  Library.  Candidates  for  the  Senior  College 
Scholarship  will  be  examined  on  courses  1,  2,  and  3;  those  for  the  Graduate 
Scholarship  on  courses  18,  19,  20,  31,  32,  47,  48,  and  49. 

Models. — A  collection  of  Brill's  models:  plaster  and  thread  models  of  quadric 
surfaces,  plaster  models  of  cubic  and  Kummer's  quartic  surfaces,  models  of 
cyclides  and  surfaces  of  constant  positive  and  negative  curvature,  and  thread 
models  of  three-dimensional  projections  of  four-dimensional  regular  bodies. 

MATHEMATICAL  CLUBS 

The  Departmental  Club  meets  regularly  for  the  review  of  memoirs  and  books, 
and  for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  conducted  by  the 
members  of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Gradu- 
ate students  of  the  Departments  are  expected  to  attend  and  otherwise  to  partici- 
pate in  the  meetings  of  the  club. 

The  Junior  Mathematical  Club,  with  fortnightly  meetings,  is  conducted  by 
the  graduate  students  of  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  and  of  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics. 

HIGHER  DEGREES 

Master's  degree. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  are 
expected,  on  the  basis  of  a  principal  sequence  of  nine  majors  of  undergraduate 
mathematics,  to  offer  for  examination  eight  approved  courses  of  groups  (B)-(F), 
including  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions,  and  to  present  a  satisfactory 
thesis  on  an  assigned  topic  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  one  of  the  courses. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with 
Mathematics  as  secondary  subject  are  expected  to  offer  for  examination  nine 
approved  courses  in  advance  of  course  3. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  principal  subject 
are  expected  (1)  to  offer  for  examination  the  subjects  covered  by  fifteen  majors 
of  initial  courses  of  groups  (B)-(F),  and  by  a  considerable  body  of  special  courses, 
in  each  case  presumably  most  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  doctoral 
dissertation,  and  (2)  to  present  a  dissertation,  in  finished  form,  embodying 
valuable  results  of  mathematical  inquiry.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  may 
be  a  topic  of  pure  or  applied  mathematics  or  of  the  history,  philosophy,  or  peda- 
gogy of  mathematics. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 
Courses  in  the  history  and  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics — 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus, 
Mechanics — are  offered  by  this  Department  and  the  School  of  Education. 
These  courses  embody  the  conviction  that  elementary  students  need  to  have 
their  mathematics  made,  not  easier,  but  more  perfectly  intelligible  and  attract- 
ive. To  this  end  it  is  believed  that  teachers  should  more  generally  appreciate 
and  utilize  in  instruction  the  unity  of  mathematics,  as  made  up  of  various 
closely  interrelated  parts,  and  the  character  of  mathematics,  as  an  ideal  science 
developed  by  abstraction  from  various  more  concrete  domains. 
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A)  Secondary-school  positions. — Students  who  expect  to  teach  mathematics 
as  a  major  subject  in  secondary  schools  should  complete  at  least  the  following 
courses  in  their  undergraduate  career:  (1)  Courses  in  pure  mathematics: 
Trigonometry,  College  Algebra,  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus  and  Applications  of  Calculus,  Theory  of  Equations,  and  the 
Synoptic  course;  (2)  Courses  in  applied  mathematics:  Descriptive  Astronomy, 
Mechanics,  and  General  Physics;  (3)  The  two  courses,  Principles  of  Education 
and  Methods  of  Education,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  Junior  College  or 
in  the  Senior  College;  (4)  Practice  teaching  in  mathematics  in  the  University 
High  School,  for  which  the  foregoing  courses  in  education  are  prerequisite;  (5)  A 
course  in  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  and  a  course  in  the  History 
of  Secondary  Mathematics. 

B)  Minor  collegiate  positions. — Those  who  look  forward  to  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  normal  schools  and  small  colleges  should  as  undergraduates  complete 
at  least  the  following  courses:  (1)  The  general  courses  in  education  and  those 
in  the  history  and  teaching  of  mathematics  mentioned  in  (3)  and  (5)  above; 
(2)  The  content  courses  specified  in  (1)  and  (2)  above,  together  with  Advanced 
Calculus  (3  majors). 

Candidates  for  these  positions  should  take  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics,  and  during  this  year  should 
visit  some  of  the  college  courses  in  Mathematics  with  the  purpose  of  observing 
methods  of  teaching.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  offer  such  candi- 
dates opportunity,  as  far  as  possible,  to  act  as  assistants  in  connection  with 
the  collegiate  classes,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  experience  through  both 
observation  and  practice. 

C)  University  positions. — Candidates  for  university  positions  should  qualify 
for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Courses  in  the  history  of  mathematics  and  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  education  are  strongly  recommended. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

00.  Advanced  Algebra.1 — A  collegiate  treatment  of  quadratic  equations 
and  other  topics  of  the  third  semester  of  algebra  of  the  secondary  school.  For 
students  who  offer  only  one  unit  of  mathematics  for  entrance.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Mr.  . 

01,  02.  Plane  Geometry  I,  H.3 — A  collegiate  treatment  of  plane  geometry 
for  students  who  offer  no  geometry  for  entrance.  Two  consecutive  majors. 
Winter  and  Spring,  Mr.  . 

0.  Solid  Geometry. — An  elementary  course  based  upon  entrance  algebra 
and  plane  geometry.    Mj.   [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

Note. — Students  from  accredited  preparatory  schools  may  present  themselves  for 
examination  in  this  subject  at  the  University  for  college  credit. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Dines;  Autumn,  2  sections, 
Professor  Slaught  and  Associate  Professor  Laves;  Winter,  2  sections, 

Associate  Professor  Young  and  Mr.  ;  Spring,  Professor  Slaught  and 

Mr.  . 

2.  College  Algebra. — Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate 
Professor  Young;  Autumn,  Professor  Dickson;  Winter,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Young;  Spring,  Mr.  . 

1  Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors. 
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3.  Analytic  Geometry. — Elements  of  plane  analytics,  including  the  geome- 
try of  the  conic  sections,  with  an  introduction  to  solid  analytics.  Prerequisite: 
courses  1  and  2.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Ranum;  Autumn,  Pro- 
fessor Bliss;  Winter,  Mr.   ;  Spring,  Mr.   . 

6.  College  Geometry. — A  collegiate  sequel  to  elementary  geometry,  analo- 
gous to  college  algebra  as  a  sequel  to  elementary  algebra.  The  course  will 
include  systematic  study  of  methods  of  attack  of  geometric  problems,  with 
applications  to  various  fields  ?  including  modern  geometry  of  the  triangle 
and  geometric  conies.  Prerequisite:  entrance  plane  geometry.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Young.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

15.  Introductory  Calculus. — The  elementary  fundamental  principles, 
methods,  and  formulas  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  will  be  carefully 
studied  in  connection  with  simple  problems  of  geometry  and  the  physical  sciences. 
This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  longer 
course  in  Calculus  (courses  18, 19,  and  20).  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Young. 


II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

18,  19,  20.  Calculus  I,  II,  IH. — A  development  of  the  three  fundamental 
notions  of  the  Calculus:  the  derivative,  the  anti-derivative,  the  definite  integral, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  their  geometrical  interpretations  and  their  relations  to 
problems  in  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and 
3.    Three  consecutive  majors.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor 

WlLCZYNSKI  AND  PROFESSOR  SlAUGHT. 

18, 19.  Calculus  I,  H. — Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Two  consecutive 
majors.    Winter  and  Spring,  Professor  Bliss. 

18.  Calculus  I:  Differential  Calculus. — A  graphic  study  of  rational  alge- 
braic functions  and  of  certain  simple  irrational  transcendental  functions,  yielding 
material  for  a  geometric  introduction  to  the  fundamental  notions  and  processes 
of  the  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor 
Slaught. 

19.  Calculus  II:  Integral  Calculus. — A  course  aimed  at  a  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  integration  and  of  its  applications  to  geometry  and  physics; 
solution  of  numerous  problems;  use  of  table  of  integrals.  Prerequisite:  course 
18.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Bliss. 

23.  Solution  of  Numerical  Equations. — Isolation  of  the  real  roots  by  graphical 
methods  and  by  use  of  Sturm's  functions;  Newton's  and  Horner's  methods  of 
solution;  algebraic  solution  of  cubic  and  quartic  equations.  Text:  Dickson's 
Elementary  Theory  of  Equations.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Dickson. 

24.  Determinants  and  Symmetric  Functions. — With  applications  to  systems 
of  linear  equations  and  the  theory  of  elimination.  Text  and  prerequisite  as  in 
course  23.  Students  may  enter  without  course  23  if  thoroughly  familiar  with 
college  algebra.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Dickson. 

25.  Graphical  Methods  in  Algebra. — The  cross-section  paper  as  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  for  the  graphical  study  of  the  notion  of  functionality.  M. 
Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

26.  Graphical  Analysis. — A  brief  study  by  graphical  methods  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  with  illustrations  also 
of  the  theory  of  equations.  This  course  is  a  desirable  supplement  to  course  18. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

27.  Units  and  Dimensions. — The  theory  of  units  and  dimensions  as  applied 
to  the  measurement  of  concrete  magnitudes  and  the  mathematical  transcription 
of  physical  experiments.  Numerical  computations  and  the  reduction  of  observa- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Calculus  and  General  Physics.  |Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant 
Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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28.  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics. — Based  on  certain  parts  of  the  ten 
"Monographs  on  Topics  of  Modern  Mathematics  Relevant  to  the  Elementary 
Field,"  edited  by  J.  W.  A.  Young.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Young. 

29,  30.  Projective  Geometry  I,  II. — The  fundamental  notions  of  projective 
geometry  treated  both  analytically  and  synthetically.  The  method  of  abbrevi- 
ated notation  and  homogeneous  co-ordinates.  Theory  of  determinants  and 
their  application  to  the  geometry  of  two  and  three  dimensions.  Projective 
and  dualistic  transformations  and  the  simpler  Cremona  transformations. 
Notions  of  group  and  invariant.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19.  Two 
consecutive  majors.    Autumn  and  Winter,  Professor  Wilcztnski. 

31.  Solid  Analytics. — This  course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  course 
18;  it  is  an  advisable  antecedent  of  course  19.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  18. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Dickson. 

32.  Theory  of  Equations. — Text:  Dickson's  Elementary  Theory  of  Equations, 
1914,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Dickson. 

33.  Determinants  and  Elementary  Invariants. — Determinants  may  be 
taken  as  a  minor  for  the  first  term.  Prerequisite:  course  32.  Mj.  Spring. 
[Not  given  in  1917.] 

34.  Limits. — Definitions  and  fundamental  properties  of  various  types  of 
limits.  Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:30,  Professor  Moore. 

35.  Series. — Theory  of  infinite  series  with  applications.  Prerequisite: 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10 : 30,  Professor 
Moulton. 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathematics  (School  of  Education: 

Mathematics  1). — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (School  of  Education:  Mathe- 
matics 2). — Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Myers. 

History  of  Mathematics  (School  of  Education:  Mathematics  5). — Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

37.  Critical  Review  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — A  brief  survey  of  the 
subject-matter  of  Secondary  Mathematics  from  the  modern  point  of  view, 
aiming  both  to  organize  the  theory  of  the  whole  scientifically  and  to  gather  the 
products  of  this  work  for  use  in  teaching.  Primarily  for  teachers,  actual  and 
prospective,  but  open  also  to  others.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Young.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

38.  Synoptic  Course  in  Advanced  Mathematics. — A  general  historical  and 
logical  survey  of  a  considerable  portion  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

Analytic  Mechanics,  I,  II.  (Astronomy  5,  6). — An  introductory  course. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Laves. 

46.  Advanced  Calculus. — Selected  topics  in  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  requiring  more  extensive  and  theoretical  treatment  than  is  given  in 
courses  18  and  19:  for  example,  development  of  the  formulas  for  successive 
differentiation  and  the  differentiation  of  implicit  functions,  Taylor's  formula 
with  applications,  transformation  of  variables  in  differential  equations  and  mul- 
tiple integrals,  line  integrals  and  partial  integration  of  multiple  integrals.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  18  and  19.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn. 

47.  Differential  Equations. — A  study  of  the  more  common  types  of  ordinary 
differential  equations,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  empha- 
sis on  geometrical  interpretations  and  applications  to  geometry,  elementary 
mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  18,  19,  and  preferably  20 
Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Dines;  Autumn,  Professor  Sl aught. 
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48.  Elliptic  Integrals. — A  systematic  development  of  the  theory  of  indefinite 
integration,  leading  to  elliptic  integrals  and  the  elements  of  elliptic  functions, 
with  attention  to  problems  and  applications.  This  course  includes  also  an 
introduction  to  Fourier  series.  Prerequisite:  courses  18, 19,  20,  and  preferably 
46  or  47.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Slaught. 

49.  Theory  of  Definite  Integrals. — A  course  treating  of  the  properties  and 
methods  of  computing  definite  integrals,  including  a  study  of  methods  of  approxi- 
mation, improper  definite  integrals,  Eulerian  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  with 
many  problems  and  applications.  Prerequisite:  course  47.  Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Moore. 

50.  Fourier  Series  and  Bessel  Functions. —  (a)  A  study  of  the  properties 
of  Bessel  functions  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  physical  prob- 
lems where  they  occur  directly.  (6)  Trigonometric  and  Bessel  series  as  solu- 
tions of  partial  differential  equations.  Byerly's  "Fourier  Series."  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Ltjnn.   [Not  given  in  1917.] 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

Note. — Students  should  register  for  graduate  courses  only  after  consultation  with 
Instructors. 

65A,  B,  C,  D.  Reading  and  Research  in  Pure  Mathematics. — When  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Department  it  is  advisable  that  students  undertake  definite 
mathematical  reading  and  research  not  closely  connected  with  any  current 
lecture  course  or  seminar,  this  work  will  be  directed  by  Professor  Moore, 
Professor  Dickson,  Professor  Bliss,  or  Professor  Wilczynski.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  each  Quarter. 

66A,  B,  C.  Reading  and  Research  in  Applied  Mathematics. — Advisable 
reading  and  research  will  be  directed  by  Professor  Moore,  Professor  Myers, 
or  Assistant  Professor  Lunn.    Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter. 

71.  Theory  of  Numbers. — Introductory  course.  Theory  of  congruences, 
the  quadratic  reciprocity  theorem,  and  the  theory  of  quadratic  forms.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Dickson. 

74.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Numbers. — Prerequisite:  course  71.  Mj.  Winter, 
Professor  Dickson. 

81.  Substitution  Groups  and  Algebraic  Equations. — An  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  groups  of  substitutions,  with  application  to  the  Galois  theory  of  algebraic 
equations.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Dickson. 

82.  Finite  Groups. — Elements  of  the  theory  of  abstract  groups;  selected 
topics  on  substitution  groups,  rotation  groups,  and  congruence  groups.  Applica- 
tions to  various  topics  of  elementary  mathematics.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1917.] 

83.  Finite  Collineation-Groups. — General  theory  of  reducibility  of  matrices 
and  of  linear  groups.  Complete  enumeration  of  collineation-groups  in  a  given 
number  of  variables:  the  methods  of  Klein,  Gordan,  Jordan,  Valentiner,  and 
Blichfeldt,  with  special  reference  to  the  ternary  and  quaternary  groups.  Ex- 
amples of  advances  made  in  abstract  group  theory  and  in  permutation-groups 
by  the  study  of  collineation-groups;  theorems  by  Frobenius  and  Burnside. 
Prerequisite:  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  determinants  and  group  theory. 
Mj.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

84.  Continuous  Groups. — An  illumination  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
and  theorems  of  the  Lie  theory  in  connection  with  various  classes  of  problems 
of  geometry  and  differential  equations.  Professor  Dickson.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

91.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. — Properties  of  matrices,  invariant 
factors,  and  elementary  divisors;  algebraic  theory  of  a  single  quadratic  or 
bilinear  form;  theory  of  pairs  of  quadratic  or  bilinear  forms.  Geometrical 
applications.  Based  largely  upon  Bocher's  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra, 
M].  Autumn,  Professor  Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 
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93.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Invariants. — An  introduction  to  the  non-symbolic 

theory  of  invariants  of  binary  forms,  with  applications  to  geometry,  followed  by 
an  explanation  of  the  symbolic  notation,  with  practice  in  its  use.  Based  on 
Dickson's  Algebraic  Invariants.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Dickson.  [Not  given 
in  1917.] 

94.  Topics  of  the  Theory  of  Invariants. — An  introduction  to  the  algebraic 
and  number-theoretic  invariants,  with  attention  to  their  geometrical  applica- 
tions. Text:  Dickson's  Certain  Aspects  of  a  General  Theory  of  Invariants. 
1914,  in  the  Madison  Colloquium,  published  by  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  New  York.    Mj.  Professor  Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

96.  Quadratic  Forms. — The  theory  of  Weierstrass,  Kronecker,  and  Fro- 
benius,  with  extension  to  a  general  domain  of  rationality.  Mj.  Professor 
Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

97.  Rotation  Groups  and  Quintic  Equations. — The  group  of  rotations  of  the 
regular  bodies,  their  invariants  and  form  problems.  Finite  groups  of  linear 
fractional  substitutions  on  a  complex  variable.  Theory  of  the  solution  of  equa- 
tions of  the  fifth  degree.  Based  mainly  on  Klein's  Ikosaeder.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1917.] 

98.  Linear  Algebras. — An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  hypercomplex 
numbers,  with  attention  to  quaternions,  the  relations  of  the  theory  to  matrices, 
bilinear  forms,  and  groups.  Text:  Dickson's  Linear  Algebras,  1914,  Cambridge 
Tracts  on  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Dickson. 

101.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable. — A  study  of  the  existence 
theorems  for  implicit  functions,  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  and 
their  applications .  in  Analysis,  especially  to  the  Calculus  of  Variations.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  Professor  Bliss. 

104.  Calculus  of  Variations. — Examples  illustrating  the  various  types  of 
problems.  The  differential  equations  of  a  curve  which  minimizes  a  definite 
integral  in  a  space  of  two  or  more  dimensions.  Other  properties  of  a  minimizing 
curve  as  deduced  by  Legendre,  Weierstrass,  and  Jacobi  for  the  case  of  the  plane. 
Conditions  which  insure  the  existence  of  a  minimum.  Isoperimetric  problems 
and  the  more  general  problems  of  Lagrange  and  Mayer.  An  introduction  to 
the  theory  for  double  integrals.  Prerequisite:  course  101.  Mj.  Winter,  Pro- 
fessor Bliss. 

105.  Functions  of  Lines. — Special  cases  which  occur  in  the  calculus  of 
variations  and  the  theory  of  integral  equations.  The  derivations  of  Volterra 
and  the  differentials  of  Frechet,  with  applications  to  maxima  and  minima  and 
implicit  functions.  The  theory  of  composition  of  functions  and  the  solution  of 
general  types  of  integral  and  integro-differential  equations.  Prerequisite: 
course  104.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Bliss. 

106.  Partial  Differential  Equations. — The  geometrical  theory  of  equations 
of  the  first  order.  Linear  equations.  Systems  of  equations  of  the  first  order. 
Introduction  to  equations  of  the  second  order.  Applications  to  geometry  and 
physics.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Bliss.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

108.  Differential  Equations  from  the  Standpoint  of  Lie. — The  relations 
between  continuous  groups  and  differential  equations.  The  Picard-Vessiot 
theory  of  linear  differential  equations.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

Ill,  112.  Introduction  to  General  Analysis. — Based  on  Moore's  Introduction 
to  a  Form  of  General  Analysis.  The  general  analysis  in  question  is  the  theory  of 
systems  of  classes  of  functions,  functional  operations,  etc.,  involving  at  least  one 
general  variable  on  a  general  range.  A  general  variable  is  a  variable  entering  the 
theory  without  direct  characterization  as  to  quality  or  range  of  variation.  A 
real-  and  single- valued  function  £  of  a  general  variable  p  has  as  especially  impor- 
tant particular  instances:  (I)  a  real  number  S,  the  variable  p  having  only  one 
value;  (II)  an  n-partite  real  number  £=(£i,  .  .  ,  £n),  or  point  £  in  real  space  of 
n  dimensions,  the  variable  p  having  the  values  p  =  l,  2,  .  .  ,  n;  (III)  an  infinite 
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sequence  £=(£i,  &,  .  .  ,  In,  .  .  )  of  real  numbers,  the  variable  p  having  the 
values  p  =  l,  2,  .  .  ,  n,  .  .  ;  (IV)  a  function  £  or  £  (p)  of  the  variable  p  on  the 
linear  interval  0=p=l  of  the  real  number  system.  The  first  part  of  this  intro- 
ductory course  considers  certain  fundamental  closure  and  dominance  properties 
of  classes  of  functions  of  a  general  variable,  properties  possessed  in  particular 
by  the  class:  (I)  of  all  real  numbers;  (II)  of  all  n-partite  real  numbers;  (III0) 
of  all  numerical  sequences  converging  to  zero;  (IIIi)  of  all  absolutely  conver- 
gent series  of  real  numbers;  (IV)  of  all  continuous  functions  of  p  on  the  interval 
0=p^l.  The  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  theory  of 
functions  of  real  variables,  and  is  intended  to  lead  to  independent  investigations 
in  various  chapters  of  general  analysis.  For  second-year  graduate  students. 
2Mjs.  Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1917.] 

113.  Theory  of  Functions  of  Infinitely  Many  Variables. — Definition  and 
elements  of  the  theories  of  differential  equations  and  implicit  functions  in  infinitely 
many  variables,  in  particular  for  the  analytic  case.  Prerequisite:  Theory  of 
Functions.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Moulton. 

114.  Differential  Equations  in  General  Analysis. — Determination  of  func- 
tions of  a  real  variable  t  and  a  general  variable  p  which  satisfy  a  differential 
equation  with  respect  to  t.    Mj.  Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

115.  Integral  Equations  in  General  Analysis. — Elements  of  a  new  general 
theory  having  as  special  instance  Hilbert's  theory  of  functions  of  infinitely  many 
variables.  Prerequisite:  a  modicum  of  mathematical  maturity.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Moore. 

121.  Geometric  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  the  Complex  Variable. — 
Introduction  to  the  algebra  and  calculus  of  complex  numbers  and  their  geometric 
representation;  conform  representation.  The  theory  of  power  series  and  the 
properties  of  analytic  functions.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  Riemann  sur- 
faces.   Prerequisite:  courses  47  and  49.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 

LUNN. 

122.  Abelian  Integrals. — The  analytic  character  of  an  algebraic  function 
and  its  geometrical  representation  by  means  of  a  Riemann  surface.  Abelian 
integrals  on  the  Riemann  surface,  with  especial  attention  to  the  hyperelliptic 
case.  Abel's  theorem.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  the  inversion  of  Abelian 
integrals.  Prerequisite:  course  121.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Bliss.  [Not 
given  in  1917.] 

123.  Elliptic  Functions. — Elliptic  integrals  and  the  Weierstrassian  theory  of 
elliptic  functions.  Applications  of  elliptic  functions.  Mj.  Professor  Bliss. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

124.  Hyperelliptic  Functions. — The  problem  of  the  inversion  of  hyperelliptic 
integrals  proposed  by  Jacobi.  Canonical  systems  of  integrals  and  the  associated 
O-functions  as  introduced  by  Weierstrass.  Hyperelliptic  functions  and  their 
properties,  with  applications  to  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions.  Prerequisite: 
course  122.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Bliss.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

126,  127,  128.  Modern  Theories  of  Analytic  Differential  Equations  with 
Applications  to  Celestial  Mechanics  I,  II,  III. — Properties  of  solution  of  general 
system  of  the  nth  order  as  functions  of  independent  variable,  of  parameters,  of 
initial  values  of  dependent  variables.  Solutions  developed  as  power  series  in 
independent  variable,  in  parameters,  and  initial  values  of  dependent  variables, 
by  the  Cauchy-Lipschitz  process,  by  the  Picard  approximation  process,  by  con- 
tinued variation  of  parameters.  Application  to  elliptic  and  hyperelliptic  func- 
tions and  periodic  solutions  of  problems  of  three  bodies.  Linear  equations  with 
applications  to  hypergeometric  functions.  Linear  equations  with  periodic  coef- 
ficients. Prerequisite:  course  121.  Three  consecutive  majors.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Professor  Moulton.    [Cf.  Astronomy  50,  51,  52.] 

129.  Theory  of  Difference  Equations. — The  principal  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  develop  the  general  existence  theorems  for  linear  difference  equations  of 
order  n  and  the  immediately  associated  theory.    This  matter  will  be  introduced 
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through  a  study  of  the  gamma  function  and  will  be  followed  by  a  brief  indication 
of  further  recent  contributions  to  the  theory  of  difference  equations.  Pre- 
requisite: elements  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  Mj.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.]  m 

130.  Foundations  of  Geometry. — A  critical  study  of  geometry  by  the  method 
of  postulates  based  on  the  work  of  Hilbert  and  his  successors.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1917.] 

131.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry. — The  notion  of  a  projective  line,  plane, 
or  space,  illustrated  by  the  corresponding  Euclidean  form  with  adjoined  ideal 
elements  at  infinity  and  by  an  analytical  system  of  points.  Elementary  pro- 
jective forms  and  their  projective  relations.  The  principle  of  duality.  Harmonic 
properties  of  projective  forms  and  their  application  to  the  theory  of  conic  sections 
in  the  plane.  The  relation  of  the  projective  and  Euclidean  theories.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  projective  geometry  of  space  forms.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.  ] 

141.  Analytic  Projective  Geometry. — Analytic  treatment  of  the  projective 
properties  of  the  straight  line  and  of  the  conic  sections.  Prerequisite:  familiarity 
with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  projective  geometry  and  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  calculus.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

142.  Higher  Plane  Curves. — General  properties  of  algebraic  curves.  Special 
study  of  the  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

144.  Line  Geometry. — The  line  co-ordinates  of  Pliicker  and  Klein.  Com- 
plexes, congruences,  and  ruled  surfaces.  Prerequisite:  course  31.  Mj.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

145.  Higher  Geometry. — A  general  survey  of  the  principal  methods  and 
results  of  recent  geometric  research.  The  various  systems  of  co-ordinates  and 
space  elements,  the  role  of  the  group  concept,  and  the  cultivation  of  space  intui- 
tion by  the  use  of  models.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Equations,  Projective 
Geometry,  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

151.  Metric  Differential  Geometry. — The  application  of  the  Calculus  to 
the  metric  theory  of  twisted  curves  and  surfaces  in  space.  Prerequisite:  course 
31.    Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Ranum. 

154.  Projective  Differential  Geometry. — This  course  gives  a  brief 
account  of  Lie's  theory,  with  applications  to  the  theory  of  invariants  of  systems 
of  linear  differential  equations.  The  projective  differential  properties  of  plane 
and  space  curves,  of  surfaces  and  congruences,  then  present  themselves  as  a 
result  of  interpreting  this  invariant  theory  geometrically.  Text:  Wilczynski's 
Projective  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  (B.  G.  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1906.)  Prerequisite:  an  elementary  knowledge  of  differential  equations 
and  projective  geometry.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Wilczynski.  [Not  given 
in  1917.] 

156.  Theory  of  Plane  Curves. — Projective  and  metric  differential  and  inte- 
gral properties.  Texts:  Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves  and  Wilczynski's  Pro- 
jective  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  Prerequisite:  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  differential  equations  and  projective  geometry.  Mj. 
Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

167.  Theory  of  Ruled  Surfaces  and  Space  Curves. — Primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  projective  differential  geometry.  Text:  Wilczynski's  Pro- 
jective Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  Prerequisite:  course 
156.    Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

158.  Theory  of  Surfaces  and  Congruences,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
projective  differential  properties. — Prerequisite:  Mathematics  157.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

160.  Vector  Analysis.— The  elements  of  vector  algebra,  vector  differentia- 
tion and  integration,  and  the  linear  vector  function;  illustrated  by  typical 
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applications  to  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  31  and 
49.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn. 

162.  Applications  of  Vector  Analysis  in  the  Theory  of  Electromagnetism. — 
Formulation  of  the  Maxwell-Lorentz  theory  in  terms  of  vector  analysis.  Hydro- 
kinetic  analogies  and  the  geometry  of  scalar  and  vector  fields.  Fundamental 
problems  in  integration.  Introductory  study  of  vectors  in  four  dimensions. 
Prerequisite:  course  160.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn. 

163.  Theory  of  Attraction  and  the  Potential. — The  potential  function  of 
gravitation  and  electrostatics;  Laplace's  equation,  Green's  functions,  and  har- 
monic analysis;  extensions  to  cases  of  heterogeneous  media,  with  sketch  of  the 
abstract  theory  as  related  to  linear  differential  equations  of  the  second  order. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  solutions  of  illustrative  problems.  Pierce's  New- 
tonian Potential  Function.  Prerequisite:  courses  49  and  160.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

166.  Hydrodynamics. — Kinematics  of  continuous  media  and  dynamical 
theory  of  typical  forms  of  motion  in  perfect  and  viscous  fluids,  with  special 
emphasis  on  analytic  methods  of  general  use  in  mathematical  physics.  Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

167.  Theory  of  Elasticity. — The  geometry  of  strain  in  a  continuous  medium, 
dynamical  relations  of  stress  and  strain;  detailed  study  of  selected  problems 
in  the  equiUbrium  and  motion  of  elastic  solids.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  Cal- 
culus and  Analytic  Mechanics.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Lunn.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

170.  Probability  and  Statistics. — The  theory  of  average  and  probability  for 
finite  and  infinite  sets  of  elements;  the  statistical  treatment  of  observations 
and  the  method  of  least  squares;  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics,  with 
examples  from  the  theories  of  molecules  and  electrons.  Prerequisite:  Differen- 
tial Equations.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

171.  Statistical  Mechanics. — This  course  deals  with  the  mathematical 
methods  used  in  the  treatment  of  those  physical  theories  where  the  magnitudes 
directly  accessible  to  measurement  are  conceived  as  averages  of  multitudes  of 
elements  and  physical  laws  are  interpreted  as  examples  of  statistical  regularity. 
A  brief  preparatory  treatment  of  the  notions  of  statistics  and  of  the  main 
features  of  the  theory  of  probability,  with  some  examples  in  geometry  and  kine- 
matics, will  lead  to  the  main  work  of  the  course,  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
the  electron  theory  of  metals,  and  some  aspects  of  the  theory  of  radiation. 
Prerequisite:  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Calculus.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1917.] 

172.  Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics;  the  Conduc- 
tion of  Heat. — A  study  of  certain  typical  linear  partial  differential  equations 
occurring  in  the  analytic  representation  of  physical  theories  and  of  the  functional 
expansions  of  solutions  satisfying  given  boundary  conditions,  with  special 
reference  to  the  concrete  phenomena  and  physical  analogies  from  which  the 
abstract  theory  has  been  generalized.  Prerequisite:  courses  49  and  160.  Mj. 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

178.  The  Theory  of  Relativity. — After  a  brief  historical  introduction  on  the 
notion  of  relativity  of  time  and  space  in  its  classic  or  Newtonian  form,  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  recent  theory  initiated  by  Einstein  and  Minkowski 
as  a  geometry  of  space  and  time  adapted  to  the  representation  of  physical  laws. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discrimination  between  the  logical  elements 
of  the  theory  and  the  special  concrete  interpretations  that  may  be  used  in  the 
formulation  of  experimental  results.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

181.  Seminar  on  the  Foundations  of  Analysis. — With  especial  attention  to 
Kurschak's  treatment  of  the  analogy  due  to  Hensel  between  the  theories  of 
power  series  in  complex  numbers  and  in  Hensel's  p-adic  numbers.  2Mjs. 
Autumn  and  Winter,  Professor  Moore. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASTRONOMY  AND  ASTROPHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Edwin  Brant  Frost,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Director  of  the 

Yerkes  Observatory. 
Sherburne  Wesley  Burnham,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Practical 

Astronomy  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
Edward  Emerson  Barnard,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Practical 

Astronomy;  Astronomer  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
Forest  Ray  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy 
Kurt  Laves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

John  Adelbert  Parkhurst,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy 
at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Storrs  Barrows  Barrett,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Secre- 
tary and  Librarian  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

William  Duncan  MacMillan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Oliver  Justin  Lee,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

Georges  Van  Biesbroeck,  Dr.Ing.,  Royal  Observatory  of  Belgium;  Visiting 
Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  1915-16. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Israel  Albert  Barnett,  S.B.  Edwin  Powell  Hubble,  S.B.,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  work  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  (1)  Work  at  the  University,  comprising:  (a)  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  general  Astronomy,  both  theoretical  and  practical;  (b)  preliminary  train- 
ing in  the  principles  and  methods  of  work  underlying  the  science  of  Astrophysics 
(given  in  part  in  the  Department  of  Physics) ;  (c)  graduate  and  research  work  in 
Celestial  Mechanics.  (2)  Graduate  and  research  work  in  Practical  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  (1)  At 
the  University,  in  the  work  given  by  Professor  Moulton,  Associate  Professor 
Laves,  and  Assistant  Professor  MacMillan,  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mathematical  principles  and  methods  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
physical  sciences.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  Descriptive  Astronomy,  Intro- 
duction to  Celestial  Mechanics,  and  Analytic  Mechanics,  courses  on  Periodic 
Orbits  and  in  the  various  other  branches  of  Celestial  Mechanics  will  be  given 
within  periods  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  most  fundamental  subjects  will  be 
arranged  so  as  to  recur  at  regular  intervals,  while  other  more  special  topics  will 
vary  from  time  to  time.  The  general  object  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give 
experience  and  preliminary  training  in  the  work  of  observation  and  reduction; 
to  furnish  the  student  an  adequate  mathematical  basis  for  successful  work  in 
Celestial  Mechanics,  and  to  direct  research  work  in  Celestial  Mechanics.  The 
Departmental  Club  meets  fortnightly  for  the  review  of  memoirs  and  books  and 
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for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  conducted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Graduate 
students  of  Mathematical  Astronomy  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  participate  actively  in  the  meetings  of  the  club.  (2)  At  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  the  advanced  student  is  made  familiar  with  modern  methods 
of  research  in  various  branches  of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  latter  science  within  the  last  two  decades  has  been 
fully  recognized  in  the  equipment  of  the  Observatory;  the  special  laboratory 
facilities  make  some  investigations  possible  which  cannot  be  carried  on  where 
the  equipment  is  less  complete.  In  general,  the  work  in  progress  during  the 
year  1916-17  will  include:  Researches  in  solar  physics  with  the  spectroscope, 
spectroheliograph,  and  photoheliograph;  micrometric  observations  of  double 
stars,  planets,  satellites,  nebulae,  and  comets;  photographic  studies  of  stellar 
spectra  and  determinations  of  motions  in  the  line  of  sight;  photography  of  stars, 
comets,  nebulae,  etc.;  photographic  investigations  of  stellar  parallax;  research  in 
visual  and  photographic  photometry;  special  astrophysical  researches.  The 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  these  investigations  is  deemed  of  more  advantage 
to  the  qualified  student  than  set  courses  of  instruction;  but  regular  programs 
of  work,  with  courses  of  collateral  reading,  will  be  laid  out  as  conditions  require. 
During  the  Summer  Quarter  illustrated  lectures  particularly  intended  for  gradu- 
ate students  are  given  on  one  evening  of  each  week  by  members  of  the  staff.  The 
Astronomical  Club  also  meets  regularly — weekly  during  the  Summer  Quarter — 
for  the  discussion  of  assigned  topics  in  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

FACILITIES 

For  instruction  in  Practical  Astronomy  a  students'  observatory  is  main- 
tained. It  is  equipped  with  a  modern  Warner  &  Swasey  equatorial  telescope 
of  6?  inches  aperture,  which  is  provided  with  a  filar  micrometer;  a  5-inch  refrac- 
tor; a  3-inch  Bamberg  transit  instrument;  a  Bamberg  universal  instrument; 
a  Riefler  sidereal  clock;  a  chronometer,  and  various  smaller  accessories.  The 
laboratory  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics  afford  excellent  pre- 
liminary training  for  the  work  in  Astrophysics. 

For  a  description  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  see  the  Annual  Register  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Part  V.  An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  describing 
the  observatory  in  detail,  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

DEGREES 

The  Master's  degree. — Students  working  for  a  Master's  degree  in  Astronomy 
are  advised  to  choose  three  majors  of  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  either 
Mathematics  or  Physics  and  six  majors  in  the  Department  of  Astronomy  from 
courses  numbered  5  to  10,  22,  and  23. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — The  courses  prescribed  for  the  Master's 
degree  together  with  three  other  graduate  courses  will  meet  the  requirement 
for  the  Doctor's  degree,  where  Astronomy  is  the  minor  subject. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Astronomy  as  major  subject,  are 
expected  to  make  their  secondary  subject  either  Mathematics  or  Physics.  Stu- 
dents intending  to  specialize  in  the  lines  of  Astrophysics  will  be  required  to  take 
the  work  in  Theoretical  Physics,  Advanced  Experimental  Physics,  Sound  and 
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Light,  and  Physical  Manipulation.  The  courses  in  Astronomy  which  will  be 
required  depend  on  the  phase  of  the  subject  which  the  candidate  elects  for  his 
work.  Students  specializing  in  Celestial  Mechanics  are  expected  to  spend  six 
months  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  those  working  there  in  Practical  Astron- 
omy and  Astrophysics  are  expected  to  spend  six  months  at  the  University. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

SEQUENCES 

3 A  and  B,  Descriptive  Astronomy;  2,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  applica- 
tions; 5,  6,  Analytic  Mechanics;  7A  and  B,  Practical  Astronomy;  10,  Spectro- 
scopy and  Astrophysics;  22,  23,  Celestial  Mechanics;  Mathematics  3,  Analytic 
Geometry;  18,  19,  Calculus;  Physics  3,  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  Heat; 
4,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. 

The  Department  offers  no  nine-major  sequences. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

I.  Astronomy 

Courses  3A,  3B,  2,  7A  and  B,  10. 

II.     Astronomy  and  Mathematics 

Courses  3,  18,  19  in  Mathematics,  5,  6,  22  in  Astronomy. 

III.    Astronomy  and  Physics 

Courses  3A,  3B,  Physics  3,  4,  Astronomy  10,  7. 

A.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (shorter  course). — An  elementary  course,  dealing 
with  fundamental  facts,  principles,  and  methods.  Frequent  access  to  the 
students'  observatory.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Moulton;  Spring,  Professor 

MOULTON  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MAcMlLLAN. 

2.  Spherical  Trigonometry  with  Applications  to  Astronomy. — Prerequisite: 
Plane  Trigonometry.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

3A  and  3B.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (longer  course;  1  not  prerequisite). — 
A  two-quarter  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of 
Astronomy.  Modern  as  well  as  classical  methods  and  results  are  brought  into 
full  discussion.  The  observational  side  of  the  subject  also  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Trigonometry.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor MacMillan. 

4.  Introduction  to  Surveying  (Mathematics  1). — Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Laves. 

b.    senior  college  courses 

6.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Statics). — An  introductory  course.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  18,  19.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

6.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Dynamics). — Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19. 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

7.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. — Determination  of  time,  latitude, 
and  longitude.  Prerequisite:  Astronomy  1  and  Mathematics  3.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Laves. 

8.  Practical  Astronomy  I. — Observations  of  binary  stars  and  determination 
of  their  orbits.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Laves.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 
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9.  Practical  Astronomy  II. — Observations  of  planets  and  satellites  and 
determinations  of  orbits  of  satellites.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Laves.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

10.  Spectroscopy  and  Astrophysics  (Physics  24) . — A  non-technical  treat- 
ment of  the  growth  of  Spectroscopy,  with  applications  to  solar  and  stellar 
phenomena.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Gale. 

C.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

22.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  I. — Gravitational  theory  of  sun's 
heat,  central  forces,  potential  and  attraction  of  finite  bodies,  properties  of  conic 
section  motion.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,19.  Mj .  Summer  and  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  MacMillan. 

23.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  II. — Determination  of  orbits,  special 
cases  of  the  problems  of  three  bodies:  the  Lunar  Theory  geometrically  con- 
sidered; variation  of  the  elements  and  absolute  perturbations.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  MacMillan. 

31-36.  Research  Courses  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. — The  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  completed  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary studies  and  have  had  the  requisite  experience  in  practical  laboratory 
and  observatory  work.  Students  wishing  to  work  at  the  Observatory  should 
first  consult  the  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  and 
obtain  his  approval.  DMj.  or  3Mjs.  each  Quarter,  Professors  and  Instruc- 
tors resident  at  Yerkes  Observatory. 

41.  Theory  of  Planetary  Motion. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

42.  The  Lunar  Theory. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23,  Mathematics 
121.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Moulton. 

43.  Application  of  the  Methods  of  Periodic  Orbits  to  the  Lunar  Theory. — 
Prerequisite:  Astronomy  42.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Moulton. 

51,  62.  Modern  Theories  of  Analytic  Differential  Equations  with  Applica- 
tions to  Celestial  Mechanics  and  Periodic  Orbits  I,  II. — Properties  of  the  solu- 
tion of  a  general  system  of  differential  equations  of  the  nth  order  as  functions  of 
the  independent  variable,  of  the  parameters,  of  the  initial  values  of  the  dependent 
variables.  Solutions  developed  as  power  series  in  the  independent  variable, 
in  the  parameters,  in  the  initial  values  of  the  dependent  variables,  by  the  Cauchy- 
Lipschitz  process,  by  the  Picard  approximation  process,  by  continued  variation 
of  parameters.  Applications  to  elliptic  and  hyperelliptic  functions  and  to 
periodic  solutions  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies.  Linear  equations  with  applica- 
tions to  hypergeometric  functions.  Linear  equations  with  periodic  coefficients. 
Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Professor  Moulton. 

60.  Periodic  Solutions  of  the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Professor 
Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

70.  Theory  of  Figures  of  Equilibrium  of  Rotating  Fluid  Bodies. — This  is  an 
advanced  course,  including  Poincare's  and  Darwin's  researches.  Mj.  Summer, 
Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

80.  The  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Moulton. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Albert  Abraham  Michelson,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Charles  Riborq  Mann,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
Carl  Kinsley,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
Harvey  Brace  Lemon,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Wilmer  Henry  Souder,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Leonard  Benedict  Loeb,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Carl  Danforth  Miller,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Karl  Ketchner  Darrow,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Arthur  Jefferey  Demster,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Charles  Frederick  Hagenow,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Otto  Koppius,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Yosmo  Ishida,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Edward  Stowe  Akeley,  A.B.  Otto  Koppius,  S.B. 

Oswald  Hance  Blackwood,  A.B.       Leland  Johnson  Stacey,  A.B. 
Helen  Turnbull  Gilroy,  A.M.         Ernest  Charles  Watson,  Ph.B. 
Thomas  Russell  Wilkins,  A.M. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 
The  instructional  work  in  Physics  is  directed  toward  the  following  ends: 
(1)  The  training  of  original  investigators  in  physics;  (2)  the  training  of  men 
competent  to  fill  college  and  university  positions  as  teachers  of  physics;  (3)  the 
training  of  teachers  of  physics  for  secondary  schools;  (4)  the  training  of  pre- 
engineering  and  premedical  students  for  later  professional  work;  (5)  the  training 
of  the  general  student  in  scientific  methods  of  work  and  in  the  understanding 
of  the  place  of  physical  science  in  the  modern  world.  From  the  most  elementary 
to  the  most  advanced  courses,  the  laboratory  and  the  problem  method  of  instruc- 
tion are  emphasized. 

FACILITIES 

The  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  has  been  enlarged  and  remodeled  with 
especial  reference  to  offering  the  best  facilities  for  research  work.  The  entire 
lower  floor  and  basement  are  given  up  to  private  research  rooms.  A  well- 
equipped  shop,  with  skilled  instrument-makers,  furnishes  opportunity  for  the 
construction  of  special  pieces  of  research  apparatus.  The  equipment  has  been 
selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  research,  and  includes  spectroscopic 
instruments  of  highest  power,  electrical  apparatus  for  work  with  alternating 
and  direct  currents  through  all  ranges  of  potential,  and  appliances  for  high 
and  for  low  temperature  work,  including  a  liquid-air  plant.  The  library  of 
the  Department  is  well  equipped  for  research  purposes.  A  Physics  Club  is  con- 
ducted by  the  members  of  the  Department  and  meets  regularly  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  results  of  research  work  done  in  the  Ryerson  Laboratory  and  elsewhere. 
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SEQUENCES 

3,  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat;  4,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light; 
5,  Lecture  Demonstration  Course;  6,  General  Survey  of  Physical  Science;  10, 
Elementary  Mathematical  Physics;  11,  Heat  and  Molecular  Physics;  12,  Light; 
13,  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  14,  Pedagogy  of  Physics;  15,  Mechanics  and 
Wave  Motion;  16,  17,  18,  19,  Experimental  Physics;  20,  Physical  Manipulation; 
21,  Analytic  Mechanics;  (Astronomy  5,  6),  25,  History  of  Physical  Science;  26, 
Teaching  Physical  Science;  Education  62,  Educational  Psychology;  1,  Principles 
of  Education;  Astronomy  3,  Descriptive  Astronomy  (two  majors);  Mathe- 
matics 18,  19,  Calculus. 

Graduate  courses  in  the  Department  may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  18 
by  students  who  have  the  required  prerequisites. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  any  six  majors  chosen  from  courses  10  to  13;  15  to  18. 

Physics  and  Mathematics 

6)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  any  six  majors  from  the  following:  Mathematics  18, 
19;  Astronomy  5,  6,  and  Physics  10  to  13;  15  to  18. 

Teachers'  Sequences 

c)  Courses  3,  4,  6,  14,  20,  25,  26,  and  any  two  majors  of  the  following: 
Education  62. 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

d)  Courses  Physics  3,  4,  5;  Astronomy  3  (two  majors),  with  four  majors 
selected  from  Physics  10-18,  and  Mathematics  18,  19. 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

e)  Courses  Physics  3,  4,  5;  Chemistry  2S,  3S,  and  four  majors  selected  from 
Physics  10,  18,  and  Mathematics  18,  19. 

In  any  of  the  foregoing  sequences  graduate  courses  numbered  31  to  61 
may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  18  by  students  who  have  the  required 
prerequisites. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  3,  4,  5  (or  6),  and  three  advanced  majors  in  Physics. 

b)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  three  majors  from  the  following:  10  to  61,  Astronomy 
3  (two  majors),  Chemistry  2S,  3S;  Mathematics  18,  19. 

DEGREES 

All  candidates  for  the  S.B.  degree  who  elect  their  major  work  in  Physics 
are  required  to  take  courses  3,  4,  and  5  or  6,  and  either  six  majors  selected  from 
courses  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  and  25  or  three  of  these  and  three 
Senior  College  courses  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  or  Geography. 

The  Master's  degree. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Physics  are 
required  to  take  eight  majors  in  Physics  and  related  subjects,  and  to  present  in 
addition  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  a  laboratory  problem.  All  courses 
in  the  Department  numbered  10  or  above,  except  course  20,  will  be  counted  in 
satisfaction  of  this  requirement,  but  at  least  three  majors  selected  from  courses 
10,  11,  12,  13,  and  15  must  be  included. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
with  Physics  as  a  minor  subject  must  take  courses  3,  4,  and  5,  and  six  of  the 
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following:  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  25,  31-36,  51,  52,  56,  57,  58,  and 
59.  When  Physics  is  one  of  two  minor  subjects,  the  courses  must  be  arranged  by 
consultation  with  the  Department. 

All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Physics  as  the  major  subject  must 
take  the  following  courses:  3,  4,  5,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  and  25  or  their  equivalent; 
three  majors  selected  from  courses  16,  17,  18,  37,  38,  and  39;  courses  31-36,  and 
three  additional  graduate  courses  selected  by  the  student.  Each  candidate  must 
also  present  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  original  research  in  some  subject 
approved  by  the  Department.  The  time  required  for  the  thesis  work  generally 
varies  from  three  to  six  quarters. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

Students  preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  secondary  schools  are  expected  to 
have  completed  courses  3,  4,  5  or  6,  14  or  26,  and  not  less  than  four  of  courses 
10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  and  25.  See  also  courses  in  Physics  in  the 
School  of  Education. 

LABORATORY  FEE 

There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5 . 00  for  all  major  courses  involving  laboratory 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Physics.1 — A  first  course  in  the  elements  of  Physics  designed 
primarily  for  students  who  do  not  present  entrance  Physics.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Associate  Professor  Mann. 

2.  Elementary  Physics.1 — A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course,  covering 
the  subjects  of  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Mann. 

3.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat. — A  general  college  course  in 

mechanics,  molecular  physics,  and  heat,  presented  mainly  from  the  experimental 
point  of  view.  Prerequisite:  entrance  Physics  or  course  2.  Mj.  Summer, 
2  sections,  Mr.  Miller;  Autumn,  4  sections,  Dr.  Lemon,  Mr.  Souder,  and 
Mr.  Demster;  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Mann. 

4.  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. — A  general  college  course  in  electricity, 

sound,  and  light,  presented  mainly  from  the  experimental  point  of  view  and 
involving  the  performance  of  eighteen  laboratory  exercises  in  electricity,  four 
in  sound,  and  six  in  light.  Prerequisite:  Physics  3.  Mj.  Summer,  2  sections, 
Mr.  Souder;  Winter,  4  sections,  Dr.  Lemon,  Mr.  Souder,  and  Mr.  Demster; 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Mann. 

5.  Lecture  Demonstration  Course. — A  course  of  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  recitations  supplementing  courses  3  and  4  and  completing  a  year's  work  in 
college  Physics.  Recent  discoveries  and  developments  in  Physics  are  given 
especial  attention.  5  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4.  Mj.  Summer, 
Dr.  Lemon;  Spring,  Dr.  Lemon  and  Mr.  Demster. 

6.  General  Survey  of  Physical  Science. — A  lecture  demonstration  course 
in  which  familiar  physical  phenomena  are  presented  and  discussed  with  reference 
both  to  their  scientific  interpretation  and  to  their  relations  to  modern  life.  Pre- 
requisite: entrance  Physics  or  course  2.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

i  Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors. 
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n.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

10.  Elementary  Mathematical  Physics. — A  lecture  course  on  the  applica- 
tion of  Elementary  Calculus  to  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  practice  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems.  Prerequisite:  Physics  3  and  4  and  not  less  than  one  major 
of  Calculus.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Gale. 

11.  Heat  and  Molecular  Physics. — A  lecture  course  for  advanced  and  gradu- 
ate students,  covering  the  Kinetic  Theory,  Capillarity,  Elementary  Thermo- 
dynamics, Solution,  and  Electrolysis.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4  and  Calculus. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Millikan. 

12.  Light. — A  lecture  course  for  advanced  students  covering  the  more 
important  sections  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
4  and  Calculus.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Gale. 

13.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  course  of  advanced  work  in  Theoretical 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  with  many  applications  to  electrical  and  magnetic 
apparatus  and  measurements.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4  and  Calculus.  Mj- 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Kinsley. 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  High-School  Physics. — This  course  includes  the  follow- 
ing topics:  the  present  high-school  course  in  Physics,  its  development,  require- 
ments, and  methods  of  presentation;  the  principles  involved  in  the  lecture 
demonstration,  in  the  recitation  and  quiz,  and  in  the  laboratory  experiments  and 
note-book.  The  course  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lecture  demonstrations.  It 
provides  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Physics,  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
choice  of  subject-matter  and  effective  methods  of  presentation  in  high-school 
classes.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  Physics. 
Lecture,  9:00;  Laboratory,  7:00.    DM j.  Summer,  Mr.  Wilkins. 

15.  Mechanics  and  Wave-Motion. — A  lecture  course  on  the  physical  meaning 
and  the  mathematical  derivation  of  the  fundamental  equations  of  Mechanics 
and  Wave-Motion.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Gale. 

16.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. — A 
course  of  advanced  laboratory  work  involving  the  determination  of  vapor  pres- 
sures and  densities,  coefficients  of  friction  of  gases  and  liquids,  molecular  elec- 
trical conductivities,  freezing-  and  boiling-points,  latent  and  specific  heats,  high 
and  low  temperatures,  radioactive  constants,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  4.  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Millikan  and  Mr.  Souder. 

17.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Light. — A  course  of  advanced 
laboratory  work  in  Light,  consisting  of  accurate  measurements  in  diffraction, 
dispersion,  interference,  and  polarization.  Prerequisite:  course  4.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer and  Autumn,  Professor  Gale. 

18.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  I. — 
Laboratory  work  of  the  same  grade  as  courses  16  and  17,  but  consisting  of  measure- 
ments in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4.  Mj.  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Kinsley. 

19.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  H. — Lab- 
oratory work  accompanied  by  lectures  consisting  of  the  theory  and  operation  of 
dynamos,  motors,  transformers,  wireless-telegraph  apparatus.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  4.    Mj.  Spring  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Kinsley. 

20.  Physical  Manipulation. — A  series  of  exercises  not  provided  in  the  regular 
courses  of  Experimental  Physics,  but  important  to  the  teacher  or  advanced 
student.    It  consists  of  the  following  groups: 

Group  A.  Shop  Work  includes  the  cutting,  filing,  drilling,  tapping,  soldering, 
and  polishing  of  metal,  screw  cutting,  and  elementary  lathe  work. 

Group  B.  Glass  Work  includes  the  cutting,  grinding,  drilling,  polishing, 
and  testing  of  glass. 

Group  C.  Glass  Blowing  includes  the  simpler  processes  in  glass  blowing, 
such  as  cutting,  bending,  and  joining  of  tubes,  blowing  bulbs,  sealing  in 
electrodes,  etc. 
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Group  D.  Chemical  Processes  and  Physical  Preparations  include  the 
silvering  of  glass,  cleaning  and  distillation  of  mercury,  preparation  of  fibers  for 
suspension,  and  materials  useful  in  experimental  work.  Mj.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

22.  For  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  laboratory  practice  of  high- 
school  Physics.  This  course  consists  of  the  lecture  part  only  of  course  14.  Mj. 
Summer,  Mr.  Wilkins. 

24.  Spectroscopy  and  Astrophysics. — A  non-technical  treatment  of  the 
growth  of  Spectroscopy,  with  applications  to  solar  and  stellar  phenomena. 
Prerequisite:  9  majors.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Gale. 

25.  History  of  Physical  Science. — A  continuation  of  course  9  in  Philosophy, 
History  of  Science  (ancient) .  A  discussion  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  modern 
physical  science  in  its  relation  to  the  growth  of  civilization.  Prerequisite: 
18  majors'  credit  in  college.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Mann. 

26.  Teaching  of  Physical  Science. — A  review  of  the  history  of  science 
teaching  in  America  and  abroad  and  a  discussion  of  present  problems  and  their 
solution  in  special  cases.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Mann. 

28.  Photographic  Processes. — Lectures  and  laboratory,  work  on  the  laws 
of  photographic  action.  Effects  of  exposure  and  development  on  opacity  and 
density;  orthochromatism,  plate  grain,  speed,  intensification,  reduction,  and 
the  applications  of  these  to  the  photography  of  exceptional  subjects.  Pre- 
requisite: Calculus.    Mj.  Spring  and  Summer,  Dr.  Lemon. 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

31,  32,  33.  Theoretical  Physics. — A  series  of  lectures  chiefly  in  Theoretical 
Physics,  Hydrodynamics,  Elasticity,  Capillarity,  Molecular  Physics,  Thermo- 
dynamics, Wave-Motion,  Sound,  Optical  Theories,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  10,  11,  and  13  and  Calculus.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Michelson. 

34,  35,  36.  Theoretical  Physics. — A  series  of  lecture  courses.  Alternating 
with  31,  32,  and  33.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  31.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Michelson. 

37,  38,  39.  Experimental  Physics. — A  course  of  laboratory  work,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  repetition  of  classical  experiments,  such  as  Determination  of 
the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat;  Maxwell's  "V";  Hertzian  Oscillations; 
Relative  and  Absolute  Wave-Lengths,  etc.  10  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  16,  17,  and  18.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors 
Michelson  and  Millikan. 

40,  41,  42,  43.  Research  Course. — This  course  is  intended  for  graduate 
students  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  special  research.  Except  in  the  case 
of  a  purely  mathematical  problem,  the  entire  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  work  in 
the  laboratory.  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Michelson 
and  Millikan. 

48.  Spectrometry  I. — Laboratory  work  in  photographing  and  measuring 
the  spectra  of  various  elements.  Use  of  the  concave  grating,  echelon,  and 
interferometer.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Summer  and 
Winter,  Professor  Gale. 

49.  Spectrometry  II  (continuation  of  course  48). — Mj.  or  DMj.  Spring, 
Professor  Gale. 

51.  Thermodynamics. — Lectures  upon  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
physical  and  thermochemical  problems.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  college 
Physics  and  Calculus.    5  hours  a  week.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Millikan. 

52.  Electron  Theory  I. — A  course  of  graduate  lectures  covering  the  work 
of  the  last  ten  years  on  the  electrical  properties  of  gases,  the  electron  theory, 
and  radioactivity.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51.  5  hours  a  week.  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Millikan. 
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53.  Electron  Theory  II. — A  continuation  of  52,  dealing  with  the  application 
of  the  electron  theory  to  metallic  conduction,  to  the  Seebeck,  Peltier,  Thomson, 
and  Hall  effects,  to  optical  phenomena  in  magnetic  fields,  to  the  subject  of  elec- 
tromagnetic mass,  etc.  5  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Professor  Millikan.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

65.  Atomic  Theories  of  Radiation  and  Their  Experimental  Basis. — A  course 
of  graduate  lectures  on  recent  theories  of  radiation,  with  especial  reference  to 
their  relations  to  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Prerequisite:  Elementary 
Thermodynamics.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Millikan. 

56.  X-Rays  and  Theories  of  Atomic  Structure. — A  course  of  graduate  lec- 
tures dealing  with  X-rays  and  the  related  phenomena,  the  study  of  which  has 
thrown  new  light  upon  the  structure  of  the  atom  and  the  relations  of  the  atom 
and  the  molecule.  Prerequisite:  College  Physics  and  Calculus.  Mj.  (or  M. 
either  Term)  8:00,  Professor  Millikan.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

57.  The  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents. — A  discussion  of  transformers, 
transmission  circuits,  and  the  various  types  of  dynamos  and  motors.  Pre- 
requisite: course  18  or  19  and  Calculus.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Kinsley. 

58.  Transient  Electrical  Phenomena. — Theory  and  demonstration  of  cur- 
rent flow  before  the  steady  state  is  reached.  Oscillations  in  power  circuits  and 
wireless-telephone  and  -telegraph  transmission  are  discussed.  Prerequisite: 
course  18  or  19  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Spring  and  Summer,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Kinsley. 

59.  Modern  Spectroscopy. — A  lecture  course  on  the  theory  and  use  of 
spectroscopic  apparatus  and  a  discussion  of  spectroscopic  and  astrophysical 
phenomena.  Prerequisite:  same  as  course  51.  M.  Professor  Gale.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

60.  Light  Waves  and  Their  Uses. — A  course  of  graduate  lectures  on  recent 
developments  in  physical  optics.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51.  Mj. 
Professor  Michelson.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

61.  Physical  Optics. — Lectures  on  the  fundamental  equations  of  Theoretical 
Optics  and  on  recent  experimental  results.    Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51. 


62.  The  Theory  of  Relativity. — After  a  brief  historical  introduction  on  the 
notion  of  relativity  of  time  and  space  in  its  classic  or  Newtonian  form,  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  recent  theory  initiated  by  Einstein  and  Min- 
kowski as  a  geometry  of  space  and  time  adapted  to  the  representation  of  physical 
laws.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discrimination  between  the  logical 
elements  of  the  theory  and  the  special  concrete  interpretations  that  may  be  used 
in  the  formulation  of  experimental  results.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Lunn. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

63.  Geometrical  Optics. — The  methods  and  principles  of  Geometrical  Optics 
as  applied  to  the  designing  of  optical  instruments  and  the  interpretation  of  their 
performance.  Theory  of  the  ideal  instrument  and  its  approximate  realization; 
aberrations;  illumination  and  diffraction;  special  properties  of  particular  instru- 
ments; characteristics  of  various  types  of  optical  glass.  Mj .  Summer,  Assistant 
Professor  Lunn. 

64.  Electromagnetic  Theory. — (a)  The  main  experimental  facts  of  electro- 
magnetism  and  their  generalization  so  far  as  covered  by  the  Maxwell  theory  in  its 
abstract  form;  special  problems  concerning  steady  fields,  induction,  and  electro- 
magnetic waves.  M.  First  Term,  Summer.  (6)  The  electronic  interpretation 
and  extension  of  the  Maxwell  theory;  electromagnetic  mass;  theory  of  radia- 
tion and  conduction;  problems  relating  to  moving  bodies.  Mj.  Summer,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Lunn. 

70.  Physics  Club. — This  organization,  consisting  of  all  instructors  and 
graduate  and  advanced  students  in  the  Department,  meets  on  Thursday  of 
each  week  from  4 : 30  to  6 : 00  for  the  discussion  of  recent  research. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Julius  Stieglitz,  Ph.D.,  ScD.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 

Chemistry. 

Herbert  Newby  McCoy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

William  Draper  Harkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Hermann  Irving  Schlesinger,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Ethel  Mary  Terry,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

John  William  Edward  Glattfeld,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Stanley  Davis  Wilson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Arthur  Budd  Carter,  Ph.C,  Curator. 

Raymond  David  Mullinix,  S.B.,  Associate  and  Lecture  Assistant. 

Ralph  Edwin  Hall,  S.B.,  A.M.,  S.M.,  Associate  in  General  Chemistry. 

Ralph  Kempton  Strong,  A.M.,  Associate  in  General  Chemistry. 

Ralph  Lyman  Brown,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Sidney  Marsh  Cad  well,  S.B.,  Research  Assistant. 

Lawrence  Melvin  Henderson,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Rene  de  Poyen,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Harry  Clyde  Trimble,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Groves  Howard  Cartledge,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

William  DeGarmo  Turner,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Ralph  Lyman  Brown,  A.B.,  Swift      Frank  H.  Reed,  B.S. 

Fellow.  Lathrop  Emerson  Roberts,  S.B. 

David  McLaren,  A.M.  John  Edward  Schott,  S.B. 

Lawrence  Radford,  A.B. 

Herman  Vance  Tartar,  S.B.,  Loewenthal  Fellow. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 

The  Department  aims  to  prepare  students  (1)  to  teach  in  colleges  or  uni- 
versities; (2)  to  teach  in  secondary  schools;  (3)  to  fill  positions  as  technical 
experts  or  assistants  in  chemical  industries;  (4)  to  become  analysts  in  com- 
mercial and  sanitary  laboratories.  The  elementary  courses  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  by  students  having  none  of  these  ends  in  view. 

Special  stress  will  be  placed  on  thoroughness  of  preparation  and  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  student's  knowledge.  The  object  of  the  courses 
will  be  not  so  much  to  train  specialists  as  to  prepare  the  student  to  undertake 
intelligently  all  kinds  of  work  of  a  chemical  nature.  Those  intending  to  become 
practical  chemists  will  find  a  thorough  course  of  purely  scientific  chemistry  the 
best  basis  for  future  specialization  in  any  branch  of  the  subject.  Those  who 
incline  toward  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  required  to  do  much  physical  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  organic  work;  those  proposing  to  become  organic  chemists 
will  be  required  to  do  work  in  inorganic  chemistry  of  a  more  advanced  nature 
than  that  given  in  the  elementary  and  analytical  courses  and  some  physical 
chemistry,  etc. 
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RESEARCH 

Students  are  encouraged  to  begin  research  work  as  soon  as  their  preparation 
justifies  it.  Facilities  for  research  in  all  lines,  whether  of  inorganic,  organic,  or 
physical  chemistry,  are  provided.  Special  opportunities  to  pursue  entirely 
independent  research  work  will  be  given  to  maturer  students  who  have  already 
obtained  the  Doctor's  degree. 

SEQUENCES 

2,  3,  2S,  3S,  General  Chemistry,  Inorganic;  4,  Elementary  Organic;  6,  7, 

10,  Qualitative  Analysis;  8,  9,  Quantitative  Analysis;  12,  Spectrum  Analysis; 
13-19,  Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis;  20,  Assaying;  25,  Toxicology; 
26,  Detection  of  Poisons;  30-49,  Organic  Chemistry;  50-56,  Advanced  Inorganic 
Chemistry;  60-71,  Physical  Chemistry;  80,  Teaching  of  Chemistry;  90-100, 
Research. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

I.  Chemistry  the  'primary  subject. — When  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Chemistry  is  desired,  the  branch  of  chemistry  touched  by  the  thesis  is  offered 
as  a  major  subject  and  some  other  branch  of  chemistry  as  the  first  minor  subject. 
Besides  this,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  other  fundamental  phases  of  the  science 
is  required  as  well  as  sufficient  work  in  a  second  minor  subject  in  some  other 
department.  These  conditions  are  complied  with  when  the  following  specific 
requirements  are  fulfilled : 

1.  The  presentation  of  a  thesis  embodying  the  result  of  original  research 
in  General,  Inorganic,  Organic,  Physico-organic,  or  Physical  Chemistry,  or 
Radioactivity.  This  must  constitute  a  real  contribution  to  knowledge,  and  the 
work  is  usually  done  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  Department. 

2.  The  general  requirements  for  all  candidates,  in  advance  of  General  Chem- 
istry: courses  4,1  6-9,  60  or  61  or  62,  and  two  majors  selected  from  courses  10, 

11,  13-19,  30-32. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above,  one  of  the  following  specific  sets  of  requirements, 
arranged  according  to  the  thesis  subject: 

General  Chemistry  and  Inorganic  Chemistry:  courses  35  (or  30  and  31),  50-52, 
and  63,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  13-19,  30-37,  64;  Organic  Chemistry: 
courses  30-32,  352-37,  50,  and  one  major  from  10,  13-19,  51,  52,  63,  64;  Physico- 
organic  Chemistry;  courses  30,  31,  35,2  36,  50,  and  63,  and  one  major  taken  from 
courses  10,  13-19,  51,  52,  63,  and  64.  Physical  Chemistry:  courses  35  (or  30  and 
31),  50,  51,  63,  64,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  10,  13-19,  30-32,  35-37, 
52.  Radioactivity:  courses  50,  51,  63,  68,  69,  and  Physics  52  (Electron  Theory), 
and  one  major  taken  from  courses  10,  13-19,  30-32,  35-37,  52,  and  64.  In  addi- 
tion to  one  set  of  these  specific  requirements  at  least  six  half -majors  will  be  chosen 
from  the  special  lecture  course  40-45,  54-58,  65-76,  83.  The  research  work 
will  require  from  four  to  six  quarters. 

4.  Sufficient  work  of  an  advanced  character  in  another  department  to  make 
a  second  minor  of  three  majors.  In  addition  to  the  regular  minor  subject,  candi- 
dates are  advised  to  take  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography.    The  following  are 

1  Course  4  may  be  omitted  when  advanced  work  in  Organic  Chemistry  is  taken. 
1  Course  35  will  be  omitted  when  courses  30-31  have  included  laboratory  work. 
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the  requirements  for  such  a  minor  in  various  departments:  a)  In  Physics:  three 
of  the  courses  11,  12,  13, 16,  17, 18, 19,  48, 49,  51,  52,  53, 55  or  56;  courses  3,  4,  5 
are  prerequisite  to  these.  6)  In  Physiological  Chemistry:  three  other  majors 
selected  from  24,  25,  26,  37,  38,  39,  or  42.  c)  In  Geology:  courses  15,  16,  and 
52  or  their  equivalent.  Course  7  or  8,  and  11,  12,  14  would  be  prerequisite  to 
these  courses,  d)  In  Geography:  Courses  17, 18,  21  and  their  prerequisite  courses, 
e)  In  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology:  Course  12  and  2\  majors  in  course  15;  courses 
2  and  3  are  prerequisite  to  these.  With  permission  course  10  or  11  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  course  12. 

II.  Chemistry  the  secondary  subject. — When  Chemistry  is  a  secondary  subject, 
the  requirement  is  determined  after  conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  major  work  is  done.  Courses  6,  7,  and  8,  and  six  other  majors 
in  advance  of  8,  will  be  required  when  Chemistry  is  the  only  secondary  subject; 
courses  6,  7,  and  8,  and  three  other  majors,  when  Chemistry  is  one  of  two 
secondary  subjects.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  (60  and  61)  or  Organic 
Chemistry,  according  as  the  major  subject  belongs  to  the  Physical  or  the  Bio- 
logical Group,  is  recommended. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors  of  graduate  work  in 
Chemistry  are  required  if  all  the  work  is  in  Chemistry.  These  majors  must  be 
selected  from  courses  in  advance  of  9,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department.  Courses  prerequisite  to  these  must  be  taken,  but  cannot  be 
counted  in  reckoning  the  eight  required  majors. 

Chemistry  courses  given  in  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics may  be  included  in  these  eight  majors. 

The  eighth  major  of  graduate  work  will  be  devoted  to  specific  preparation 
(in  residence)  for  the  dissertation,  either  in  the  laboratory  (research)  or  in  the 
library  (historical  work),  under  the  direction  of  some  instructor  chosen  by  the 
candidate. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Chemistry  may  be  taken  as  a  major  subject  to  fulfil  the  requirement  for  a 
principal  sequence  or  as  a  minor  subject  to  fulfil  the  requirement  for  a  secondary 
sequence. 

I.    PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

1)  Course  2,  3  (or  2S,  3S),  4,  6,  7,  8,  60  (or  61  or  62),  and  any  other  two 
courses  in  the  Department  except  1.  If  courses  33  and  34  or  courses  30  and  31 
be  taken,  course  4  is  not  required. 

2)  Combination  with  other  science  departments:  By  dropping  the  neces- 
sary majors  from  the  latter  portion  of  sequence  1)  above  9-major  sequences 
may  be  offered  involving  the  following  courses:  (1)  three  majors  in  College 
Physics,  i.e.,  3,  4,  5,  but  not  1,  2,  preceding  or  accompanying  6  Chemistry  courses 
enumerated  in  1)  above;  (2)  one  to  three  majors  in  Geology  selected  from  Geology 
2,  3,  11,  12,  40-45,  50,  52,  53,  when  these  courses  follow  Chemistry  courses  2,  3 
(or  2S,  3S),  and  6;  (3)  two  majors  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  provided  they 
are  taken  after  courses  2,  3  (2S,  3S),  4,  and  6  in  Chemistry;  (4)  two  majors  in 
Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Dietetics,  provided  these  courses  follow  2,  3  (2S,  3S), 
4,  and  6  in  Chemistry. 
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II.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  For  students  specializing  in  Physics:  courses  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  one  major 
from  courses  60,  61,  62. 

b)  For  students  specializing  in  Biological  Science:  courses  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  and 
one  major  from  courses  60,  61,  62.    If  possible,  course  7  should  also  be  taken. 

c)  For  students  specializing  in  Geology:  courses  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9;  the  Depart- 
ment strongly  advises  courses  10,  14,  and  one  major  from  courses  60,  61,  62. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Special  or  unclassified  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  will  be  received, 
but  in  every  case  they  will  be  required  to  give  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the 
instructors,  that  their  previous  training  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
derive  full  profit  from  the  courses  they  propose  to  take. 

PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK 

I.     PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

1.  University  and  College  Positions. — a)  For  recommendations  for  major 
appointments  in  the  larger  universities  and  colleges  only  students  who  have 
taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  considered  to  have  had  an 
adequate  preparation,  b)  For  recommendations  for  chairs  in  Chemistry  in 
smaller  colleges  at  least  the  preparation  demanded  for  the  Master's  degree  will 
be  required,  c)  For  recommendations  for  minor  appointments  in  universities 
and  colleges  the  work  represented  by  the  principal  sequence  of  9  majors  in  Chemis- 
try required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  supplemented  by  from  3  to  8  majors 
of  advanced  work  in  Chemistry,  will  be  considered  an  adequate  preparation. 

2.  Secondary  Schools. — The  work  represented  by  the  principal  sequence 
of  9  majors  in  Chemistry,  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  is  at  present  con- 
sidered preparation  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Some  work  in  the  College 
of  Education  is  recommended.  Men  will  find  it  advisable  to  be  prepared  also 
to  teach  Physics,  Mathematics,  or  Geology.  Women  will  find  it  wiser  to  com- 
bine Chemistry  with  Physics,  Physiography,  Physiology,  Botany,  or  Zoology. 

II.     PREPARATION  FOR  TECHNICAL  WORK 

1.  Thorough  scientific  training  in  all  branches  of  chemistry  required  for  the 
Doctor's  degree  forms  the  best  preparation  for  a  career  as  a  chemical  expert 
in  any  branch  of  chemical  industry.  With  this  preparation  the  principles  and 
details  of  technical  processes  are  quickly  grasped,  advances  in  industrial  processes 
are  intelligently  followed,  and  newly  discovered  principles  are  readily  applied. 

All  the  more  important  requests  received  from  technical  establishments 
specify  a  doctorate  of  philosophy,  with  its  training  to  do  research  work,  as  a 
fundamental  requirement. 

2.  Students  who  have  taken  from  ten  to  fifteen  majors  of  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment are  able  to  fill  satisfactorily  positions  as  assistants  in  technical  and  analytical 
laboratories  and,  after  some  practical  experience,  to  advance  to  positions  of 
independent  responsibility.  Students  should  take  courses  1  to  10,  inclusive, 
two  majors  in  courses  13-19,  and  course  60  or  61.  If  the  student's  work  is 
primarily  in  Organic  Chemistry,  he  should  take,  if  possible,  two  or  three  courses 
selected  from  30-32  and  35-37;  if  his  work  is  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  primarily, 
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he  should  take  courses  50-52.  Students  taking  the  fuller  preparation  outlined 
are  given  the  preference  in  answering  requests  received  by  the  Department; 
but  students  with  less  complete  training  are  also  sought  by  technical  firms  for 
minor  positions. 

Work  in  Physics  should  supplement  the  work  in  Chemistry,  and  a  knowledge 
of  Bacteriology  is  often  most  helpful. 

3.  The  Department  gives,  with  other  departments  (notably  Physics  and 
Mathematics)  of  the  University  and  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  of  the 
University  High  School,  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of  a  four  years'  course  in 
Chemical  Engineering.  Students  are  able  to  take  a  large  part  of  this  work  in 
the  purely  scientific  fundamental  branches  while  they  are  candidates  for  a 
Bachelor's  degree. 

III.     PREPARATION  FOR  GOVERNMENT  WORK 

1 .  For  the  more  important  government  positions  in  Chemistry  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy  is  demanded  as  an  essential  condition  for  candidacy. 

2.  For  minor  positions  (e.g.,  Junior  Chemist  in  the  United  States  service) 
the  Bachelor's  degree  is  considered  sufficient.  The  principal  sequence  in  Chemis- 
try, required  for  the  degree,  should  be  supplemented  by  advanced  work  in  two  or 
three  branches  of  Chemistry  (Inorganic,  Organic,  Physical,  Analytical).  If 
possible,  the  full  15  majors  allowed  by  the  University  rules  should  be  taken  in 
the  Department  besides  work  in  Elementary  Physics,  German,  and  French;  a 
knowledge  of  Bacteriology  is  also  helpful. 

The  Department  does  not  pledge  itself  to  secure  positions  for  those  who  have 
carried  out  any  one  of  the  above  recommended  sets  of  courses;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  competent  students  find  suitable  places  quickly,  and  in  the  past  the 
demand  for  chemists  has  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETIES 
The  Kent  Chemical  Society  is  a  club  of  students  open  to  all  those  who  have 
had  six  majors  of  Chemistry.    The  Society  meets  biweekly  to  listen  to  papers  by 
members  and  others. 

The  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  holds  monthly 
meetings  (except  in  summer)  which  the  students  of  the  University  are  welcome 
to  attend.    Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  advanced  students. 

LABORATORY  FEE 
There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  per  major  for  all  courses  involving  labora- 
tory work  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry.    A  deposit  of  $5.00  for  breakage  is 
also  required  of  each  student. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — After  course  9,  the  courses  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  subjects: 
courses  10-19  include  courses  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  30-49  in  Organic  Chemistry, 
50-59  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  60-79  in  Physical  Chemistry  and  Radioactivity;  80-89  are 
general  in  nature,  and  90-100  are  research  courses.  Nos.  10-19,  30-34,  40-43,  60,  61,  62 
and  68-71  are  open  to,  and  suitable  for,  Senior  College  students. 

I.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.  Elementary  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  I.1 — Prerequisite:  prepara- 
tory Physics.    DM.  Summer,  First  Term.    Classroom,  6  hours  a  week; 
Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors. 
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laboratory,  12  hours  a  week,  Mr.  Hall.  Mj.  Autumn.  Classroom,  3  hours 
a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week,  Professor  McCoy  and  Mr.  Strong. 

2.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  II  (continuation  of  course  1). — Pre- 
requisite: course  1.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Hall;  Mj.  Winter, 
Professor  McCoy  and  Mr.  Strong. 

Note. — Course  2,  Winter  Quarter,  is  a  continuation  of  course  1,  but  may  be  entered 
by  those  having  credit  for  admission  Chemistry. 

3.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  III  (continuation  of  course  2). — Pre- 
requisite: course  2.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Strong. 

Note. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  consecutive  courses.  Separate  credit  is  given  for 
each,  but  students  are  advised  not  to  take  one  course  only.  The  aim  of  these  courses 
is  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chemistry,  and  not  to  over- 
burden the  student  with  a  mass  of  unconnected  facts.  The  conception  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  the  modern  theory  of  solutions  are  freely  used.  The  lectures  will  be 
experimental  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants,  not 
only  of  those  who  wish  to  go  deeper  into  chemistry,  but  of  all  who  wish  to  study  the 
science  as  part  of  a  liberal  education.  The  lectures  and  classroom  work  of  1,  2,  and  3 
may  be  taken  by  graduate  students  without  the  laboratory  work  or  laboratory  fee. 

2S.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  (first  course). — For  students  who 
have  had  preparatory  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  preparatory  Chemistry  and 
preparatory  Physics,  one  unit  each.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term.  Classroom, 
6  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  12  hours  a  week,  Associate  Professor  Harkins. 
Mj.  Autumn.  Classroom,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Harkins  and  Mr.  Hall. 

3S.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  (continuation  of  course  2S). — DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Harkins;  Mj.  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Harkins  and  Mr.  Hall. 

Note. — Whenever,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  preparation  of  a  student  in  2  or  2S  justi- 
fies it,  Qualitative  Analysis  may  be  substituted  for  3  or  3S. 

4.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — Prerequisite:  course  3  or  3S.  Class- 
room, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week;  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring, 
Dr.  Glattfeld. 

II.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis  (introductory  course). — The  lectures  deal  with  the 
chemistry  of  the  analytical  reactions,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  solutions.  This  course  is, 
in  an  important  sense,  one  in  advanced  General  Chemistry.  Classroom,  2  hours 
a  week;  laboratory,  8  or  16  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  3  or  3S.  Mj. 
Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Dr.  Terry;   Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 

SCHLESINGER. 

7.  Qualitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  course  6). — Mj.  or  DM.  Sum- 
mer, Wmter,   and   Spring,  Dr.   Terry;   Autumn,   Assistant  Professor 

SCHLESINGER. 

Note. — Courses  6,  7,  and  10  form  a  continuous  course,  which  may  be  begun  In 
any  quarter.  The  aim  of  courses  6,  7,  and  10  will  be  to  train  the  student  to  do  intelligent 
analytical  work,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  of  the  subject,  and  to 
apply  and  amplify  his  knowledge  of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

8.  Quantitative  Analysis  (introductory  course). — Chiefly  laboratory  work 
in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Laboratory,  8  or  16  hours  a  week; 
lecture,  1  hour.  Prerequisite:  course  7.  Medical  students  will  be  admitted 
to  the  course  after  having  taken  course  6.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Turner;  Autumn  and  Spring,  Mr.  Wilson;  Winter,  Dr.  Glattfeld. 

8M.  Quantitative  Analysis. — A  special  course  for  premedical  and  medical 
students  giving  the  elements  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: course  6.  Summer,  either  Term,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  ^Mj.-MR. 
Wilson;  Winter,  |Mj.  Dr.  Glattfeld. 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  course  8). — Mj.  or  DM.  Labora- 
tory, 10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Turner; 
Autumn  and  Spring,  Mr.  Wilson;  Winter,  Dr.  Glattfeld. 

Notb. — Courses  8  and  9  form  a  continuous  course  which  may  be  begun  in  any 
quarter. 
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III.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


10.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  courses  6  and  7). — 
Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  course  7.  Mj.  or  DM.  Labora- 
tory, 10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Dr.  Terry;  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger. 

11.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  courses  8  and  9). — 
Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Mj .  or  DM.  Laboratory,  10  or  20  hours  a  week. 
Spring,  Mr.  Wilson. 

12.  Elementary  Spectrum  Analysis  (Qualitative). — Emission  (flame  and 
electric  spark)  and  absorption  spectra  of  inorganic  substances.  Chiefly  labora- 
tory work.    £Mj .  Winter,  . 

13-19.  Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — Chiefly  laboratory  work. 
Open  to  Senior  College  students. 


Prerequisite :  course  9.  Domestic-science  and  medical  students  will  be  admitted 
to  courses  15  and  19  after  having  taken  course  8.  Summer,  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Turner;  Autumn  and  Spring,  Mr.  Wilson;  Winter,  Dr.  Glattfeld. 

20.  Assaying. — Fire-assay  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  ores.  Prerequisite: 
course  9.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

25.  Toxicology. — |Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Haines  and  Assistant. 

26.  Poisons  and  Their  Detection. — A  conference  and  laboratory  course. 
M.  Spring,  Second  Term,  Professor  Haines. 

30.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a 
week.    Prerequisite:  Qualitative  Analysis.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor Stieglitz. 

31.  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  30). — Lectures,  3  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  4  hours  a  week.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Stieglitz. 

32.  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  31). — The  Aromatic  Series. 
Lectures,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  4  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Stieglitz. 

Note. — Courses  30,  31,  and  32  form  a  continuous  course,  covering  the  compounds 
of  carbon,  including  the  fatty  and  the  aromatic  series.  The  aim  of  the  courses  will  be 
to  take  up  thoroughly  the  simpler  compounds,  going  with  great  detail  into  the  chemical 
behavior,  the  characteristic  reactions,  and  relationships  of  the  different  classes  of  organic 
compounds,  and  considering  with  great  care  the  synthetic  methods  by  which  they  can 
be  obtained.  Richter's,  Perkins  and  Kipping's,  or  Bernthsen's  Organic  Chemistry  is 
used  as  a  reference  book,  but  recent  literature  will  be  considered  in  detail.  Students 
who  have  had  adequate  laboratory  work  in  Organic  Chemistry  are  admitted  to  the 
lectures  without  payment  of  a  laboratory  fee. 

33.  General  Organic  Chemistry. — Fatty  and  aromatic  series.  Lectures, 
5  hours  a  week.    Prerequisite:  course  7.    Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Glattfeld. 

34.  Elementary  Organic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  hours  a  week. 
This  course  is  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of  course  33.  It  may  be 
taken  without  the  lectures  by  students  who  have  had  Organic  Chemistry.  Pre- 
requisite: course  7.    M.  or  Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Glattfeld. 

35.  Organic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  7  and  9,  Organic  Chemistry  (may  be  taken  simultaneously 
with  lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry),  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 
DM.  Summer,  First  and  Second  Terms,  Dr.  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Professor  Stieglitz. 


13.  Electrolytic  Methods 

14.  Special  Mineral  Analysis 

15.  Water  Analysis 

16.  Gas  Analysis 


fMj.  or  Mj. 
Mj. 


|Mj.  or  Mj. 
£Mj.  or  Mj. 


19.  Proximate  Food  Analysis 
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36.  Organic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  35). — DM.  Summer, 
First  and  Second  Terms,  Dr.  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Stieglitz. 

37.  Organic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  36). — DM.  Summer, 
First  and  Second  Terms,  Dr.  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Stieglitz. 

Note. — Students  who  have  taken  the  laboratory  work  of  courses  30  and  31  or  of 
course  34  will  omit  course  35  and  go  on  with  course  36. 

40.  Special  Chapters  of  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures.  Prerequisite: 
course  32.    £Mj.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

41.  The  Aromatic  Series. — Lectures,  2  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Organic  Chemistry.    |Mj.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

42.  The  Carbohydrates  and  the  Terpenes  and  Their  Derivatives. — |Mj. 
Professor  Stieglitz.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

43.  Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives. — Uric-acid  series,  pyridine,  quinone- 
imides,  and  phenazine  compounds;  a  discussion  of  the  alkaloids,  ptomaines, 
and  organic  dye-stuffs.  Prerequisite:  course  31.  ?Mj.  Professor  Stieglitz. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

44.  Physical  Chemistry  Applied  to  Organic  Problems. — Lectures,  2  hours 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  courses  31  and  60,  61,  or  62.  £Mj.  Professor  Stieglitz. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

45.  Selected  Topics  of  Organic  Chemistry. — Reversibility;  tautomerism; 
stereoisomerism;  organic  dye-stuffs;  application  of  the  electron  theory  to  organic 
compounds.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  ^Mj.  Professor  Stieglitz. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

50.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week; 
classroom  work,  2  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite :  course  9  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer  and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Harkins; 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger. 

51.  Inorganic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  50). — Mj.  or  DM. 
Same  schedule  as  course  50. 

52.  Inorganic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  51). — Mj.  or  DM. 
Same  schedule  as  course  50. 

54.  Selected  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Discussions  of  selected  topics 
in  inorganic  chemistry  such  as  peroxides  and  related  salts,  complex  salts,  hydrates, 
molecular  compounds,  iso-  and  heteropoly  acids,  Werener's  theory,  allotropy, 
etc.  The  topics  in  this  course  are  changed  from  year  to  year.  Lectures  only. 
£Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger. 

65.  Advanced  General  Chemistry. — Discussions  bearing  chiefly  upon  the 
work  of  courses  50,  51,  and  52,  and  relating  to  such  subjects  as  temperature 
measurement,  crystal  form  and  habit,  isomorphism,  solid  solution,  double  salts, 
thermal  analysis,  alloys,  transition  temperatures,  colloids,  etc.  This  course 
is  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  courses  in  inorganic  preparations  but 
can  be  taken  independently.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  50.  Lectures 
only.    £Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger. 

66.  Special  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  subjects  studied  are  the 
valence  relations  of  the  elements  and  the  properties  of  the  elements  in  selected 
groups  of  the  periodic  system.  In  1915-16  the  helium,  the  iron,  and  the  rare 
earth  groups  were  considered.  ?Mj.  Associate  Professor  Harkins.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

57.  The  Periodic  System  and  the  Interrelations  of  the  Elements. — A  lecture 
course.  In  the  Summer  Quarter  these  lectures  will  take  the  place  of  the  class 
work  of  courses  50,  51,  and  52.  \  major  when  taken  separately.  Summer, 
Associate  Professor  Harkins. 
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60.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  I. — Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  labora- 
tory work,  8  hours  a  week.  Lectures  on  laws  of  gases,  atomic  theory,  kinetic 
theory,  optical  activity,  phase  rule,  and  related  topics.  Laboratory  work  on 
the  determination  of  vapor-densities,  molecular  weights  by  freezing-  and  boiling- 
point  methods,  degrees  of  ionization  by  conductivity  method,  transference  num- 
bers, optical  activity,  and  reaction  velocity.  Prerequisite:  Physics  1  and 
Chemistry  8.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger. 

61.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  H. — Lectures,  2  hours  a  week; 
laboratory  work,  8  hours  a  week.  Lectures  on  laws  of  solution,  ionic  theory, 
electro-chemistry,  reaction  velocity,  chemical  equiubrium,  and  related  topics. 
Laboratory  work;  continuation  of  course  60.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Harkins. 

62.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — Selected  topics  from  courses  60  and  61. 
Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  8  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Summer, 
Professor  McCoy  and  Mr.  Henderson. 

63.  Physico-chemical  Measurements  I. — Laboratory  course.  Continua- 
tion of  61,  including  a  large  variety  of  typical  determinations.  Course  65  should 
accompany  or  precede  this  course.  Prerequisite:  Physics  3  and  Chemistry  61. 
Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Professor  McCoy. 

64.  Physico-chemical  Measurements  II. — Laboratory  course.  Continua- 
tion of  course  63.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Professor 
McCoy. 

65A,  B,  C,  D.  Chemical  Dynamics. — Four  consecutive  advanced  courses 
based  on  NernsVs  Theoretical  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  courses  60,  61,  63,  and 
Calculus.    ^Mj.  each  Quarter.    65A,  Summer;  65B,  Winter,  Professor  McCoy. 

68.  Radioactivity  and  the  Nature  of  Matter. — Lectures.  Prerequisite: 
course  60.    £Mj.  Professor  McCoy.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

69.  Laboratory  Course  in  Radioactivity. — To  accompany  or  follow  course 
68.    ?Mj.  or  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Professor  McCoy. 

71.  The  Atomic  Theory. — Prerequisite:  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. 
£Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  McCoy. 

75.  Theories  of  Solutions  I. — £Mj.  Associate  Professor  Harkins. 

76.  Theories  of  Solutions  II. — £Mj.  Associate  Professor  Harkins. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

77.  The  Free  Energy  of  Chemical  Reactions. — Prerequisite:  Physical 
Chemistry  and  Calculus.    £Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Harkins. 

78.  The  Chemistry  of  Gas  Reactions. — Prerequisite:  Physical  Chemistry 
and  Calculus.    ?Mj.  Associate  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

82.  Club  Meetings. — Meetings  of  the  Kent  Chemical  Society  will  be  held 
twice  a  month.  They  may  be  attended  by  anyone  interested.  The  subjects 
for  the  meetings  will  be  announced  at  least  one  week  in  advance.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

83.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry. — A  series  of  conferences.  £Mj.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

85.  The  Chemistry  and  Preparation  of  Medicinal  Drugs. — |Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Haines. 

90-93.  Research  Work. — These  courses  will  include  from  30  to  40  hours  a 
week  of  laboratory  work,  under  the  special  direction  of  some  one  of  the  instructors 
in  the  Department.  It  is  expected  that  research  work  for  a  Doctor's  thesis  will 
require  4-6  quarters  (4-6  DMjs.).  Before  being  admitted  to  research  a  candi- 
date must  satisfy  the  instructors  of  the  Department  that  his  previous  training 
has  been  sufficient. 

90.  Research  in  Organic  and  Physico-organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Stieglitz. 
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91.  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry  and  Radioactivity. — Mj.  or  DMj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Professor  McCoy. 

92.  Research  in  General  and  Physical  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Harkins. 

93.  Research  in  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn 
and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger. 

96.  Independent  Research. — Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Mj. 

96.  Masters'  Theses  in  Qualitative  Analysis. — Mj.  Summer,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Dr.  Terrt. 

97.  Masters'  Theses  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Dr.  Glattfeld. 

98.  Masters'  Theses  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Spring,  Mr.  Wilson. 

99.  Research  in  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Chemistry. — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw  (Geology). 

100.  Research  in  the  Chemistry  of  Food. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  (College  of  Education) . 

CHEMISTRY  COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

50.  Industrial  Geology. — A  study  of  the  more  important  industries  in  which 
raw  materials  of  mineral  origin  are  prepared  for  use.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  treatment  of  the  metallurgy  of  the  common  metals  and  a  study  of  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  cement,  clay  products,  glass,  petroleum  products,  etc. 
Field  trips  on  Saturdays  to  plants  in  and  near  Chicago  are  supplemented  by 
detailed  reports  on  each  plant.  Expenses  about  $10.00.  Classroom  work  3  days 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2,  3,  5,  or  12,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  Chem- 
istry.   Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

61.  Petroleum  and  Coal. — An  advanced  course  on  petroleum  and  coal.  The 
course  includes  a  critical  study  of  1)  the  modern  theories  of  origin,  2)  the  location, 
stratigraphy,  and  structure  of  the  important  fields  of  the  world,  3)  the  methods  of 
prospecting  and  exploiting  the  deposits,  and  4)  technology  of  oil  and  coal.  Pre- 
requisites: Geology  16.  Desirable  antecedent,  Organic  Chemistry.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

52.  Ore  Deposits. — A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  ore  deposition;  the 
nature,  distribution,  and  genesis  of  metalliferous  ore  deposits  in  the  United 
States;  a  study  of  the  relations  of  ore  deposits  to  geological  structure  and  of  the 
changes  which  ore  deposits  undergo  through  processes  conditioned  by  factors 
related  to  depth.  The  course  includes  laboratory  work  illustrating  the  uses  of 
mine  maps  and  the  compilation  of  geologic  cross-sections  through  mines.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  12,  16,  and  30,  Chemistry  6,  Mathematics  3.  Desirable 
antecedents:  Mathematics  5,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Geography  12.  Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

63.  Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits. — The  course  will  include  (1)  a  study  of 
physical  and  chemical  laws  applied  to  geological  problems,  with  special  reference 
to  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  formation  of  ore  deposits;  (2)  studies  in 
paragenesis  and  the  interpretation  of  paragenetic  groups  of  minerals;  (3)  the 
study  and  critical  interpretation  of  geologic  and  mining  reports  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  ore  bodies.  Prerequisite:  Geology  40.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Brokaw. 

64.  Field  Work  in  Mining  and  Mining  Geology. — Students  in  Mining 
Geology  are  advised  to  spend  some  of  their  summers  in  mining  camps  where  they 
may  find  employment  as  miners,  mine  samplers,  assayers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors, 
etc.  For  the  sake  of  experience  it  is  desirable  that  they  serve  in  as  many  different 
capacities  as  practicable.  In  many  mining  camps  opportunity  is  offered  for  a 
study  of  General  Geology,  ore  deposits,  mining  machinery,  metallurgical  works, 
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etc.  Frequent  communication  with  the  instructor  is  required,  and  when  the 
work  and  reports  are  sufficiently  thorough,  credit  will  be  given.  Prerequisite: 
course  40.    Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

CHEMISTRY  COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food. — A  study  of  the  chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates,  and 
proteins,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  of  such  foods  as  meat, 
flour,  sugar,  milk,  butter;  adulteration  of  food.  The  laboratory  work  is  partly 
qualitative  and  partly  quantitative,  for  the  latter  the  official  methods  of  analysis 
being  used.  Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 
Blunt  and  Miss  E.  W.  Miller. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued). — A  continuation  of  the  work  in  course  36. 
The  subject-matter  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students.  Open 
to  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  course  36  or  its  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss 
E.  W.  Miller. 

38.  Chemistry  of  Nutrition. — The  chemistry  of  digestion;  metabolism;  quan- 
tities of  protein,  ash  constituents,  etc.,  desirable  under  different  conditions. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  chiefly  of  artificial  digestion  experiments  and  urine 
analysis.  Open  to  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  course 
36.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Winter;  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Blunt. 

39.  Nutrition  and  Dietaries. — Part  of  the  work  of  course  38  given  in  con- 
nection with  a  study  of  dietaries  of  individuals  and  institutional  groups.  Pre- 
requisite: course  36.  Mj.  Winter;  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term  (may  be  taken 
in  a  half  major  in  connection  with  38),  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss 
E.  W.  Miller. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  PALEONTOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Geology  and  Paleontology. 
Samuel  Wendell  Williston,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Vertebrate 

Paleontology. 

Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology. 
Stuart  Weller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontologic  Geology. 
Albert  Johannsen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Petrography. 
Rollin  Thomas  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
Albert  Dudley  Brokaw,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Eco- 
nomic Geology. 
J  Harlan  Bretz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
Eugene  Austin  Stephenson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Paul  Christian  Miller,  Laboratory  and  Field  Assistant  in  Vertebrate  Paleon- 
tology. 

Arthur  Charles  Bevan,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant. 
Arthur  Iddings,  A.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant. 
Charles  Ross  Schroyer,  A.M.,  Laboratory  Assistant. 
Hally  Merring  Scott,  A.M.,  Laboratory  Assistant. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

Charles  Kenneth  Leith,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Pre-Cambrian 

Geology,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Winter,  1917). 
Eliot  Blackwelder,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Summer, 

1916). 

Arthur  Carlton  Trowbridge.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Iowa 

(Summer,  1916). 
Raymond  Cecil  Moore,  A.B.  (Summer,  1916). 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Holly  Reed  Bennett,  S.B.  Paul  MacClintock,  S.B. 

Josiah  Bridge,  A.B.  Angus  McLeod,  A.B. 

Horace  Noble  Coryell,  A.M.  John  Robert  Marshall,  S.B. 

John  Knox  Knox,  A.B.  Edgar  Paul  Rothrock,  A.M. 

Philip  George  Worcester,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  provide  systematic  training  in  Geology, 
including  Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy,  Petrology,  and  Paleontology.  The 
courses  may  be  grouped  with  reference  to  the  following  ends:  (1)  general 
culture,  (2)  preparation  for  teaching,  (3)  preparation  for  professional  work 
on  geological  and  economic  surveys,  or  (4)  other  lines  of  investigation.  Stu- 
dents preparing  for  positions  in  colleges  and  universities,  or  for  professional 
work  on  surveys  or  in  other  fields,  may  devote  the  larger  part  of  their  time  to 
General  Geology,  or  they  may  specialize  to  some  extent  in  Geographic 
Geology,  Petrography,  Paleontology,  or  Economic  Geology. 
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The  brief  synopses  given  under  the  several  courses  enumerated  below  indicate 
their  general  scope,  but  they  are  subject  to  modification  in  the  interests  of  better 
adaptation  to  the  attainments  and  abilities  of  students. 

JOURNAL  OF  GEOLOGY 

The  Journal  of  Geology,  devoted  to  Geology  and  allied  sciences,  is  published 
by  the  Department.  The  immediate  editorship  rests  with  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department,  but  associated  with  them  are  the  heads  of  geologic 
departments  in  some  of  the  leading  American  and  European  universities,  together 
with  several  official  geologists  of  this  and  other  countries. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A.  Geology  the  major  subject. — Though  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
is  not  conferred  merely  on  the  completion  of  a  group  of  specified  courses,  the 
general  scope  of  the  work  expected  of  a  candidate  is  suggested  below: 

1.  General  Geology  the  principal  subject:  Courses  9  or  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18,  20;  at  least  two  of  the  group  26,  27,  28,  29;  at  least  two  of  the  group  40, 
41,  42  (and  at  least  five  from  the  two  preceding  groups);  47,  51,  52,  56,  60,  61,  65, 
66,  67,  and  at  least  two  majors  of  the  following:  21,  22,  24,  68  (or  equivalents). 

2.  Geographic  Geology  the  principal  subject:  The  work  covered  by  courses 
9,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  26,  50,  51,  52,  56,  60,  61,  65,  66,  67,  and 
two  majors  of  the  following:  24,  52,  58,  68  (or  equivalents),  courses  5,  16,  and 
17  in  Geography,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  Geographic  Botany  and  Geographic 
Zoology. 

3.  Paleontology  the  principal  subject:  Courses  10,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  26, 
27,  28,  29,  34,  35;  the  group  30,  31,  and  32,  or  the  group  36,  37,  and  38  (each 
course  of  the  group  elected  a  DMj.),  56,  60,  61,  65,  66,  67,  39  or  68.  In 
addition,  a  knowledge  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  including  field  Zoology  and 
Plant  Ecology. 

4.  Petrography  the  principal  subject:  Courses  9,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20, 
26,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  47,  48,  52,  56,  60,  61,  65,  66,  67,  and  at  least  two  years 
of  Chemistry. 

5.  Economic  Geology  the  principal  subject:  Requirements  as  for  1,  above, 
except  that  courses  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  with  their  prerequisites,  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  18,  20,  26,  27,  28,  29.  Courses  65,  66,  67,  and  68,  as  well  as  the 
special  work  for  the  thesis,  will  be  in  economic  geology. 

6.  Chemical  Geology:  In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
opportunity  is  offered  for  special  work  in  the  field  of  Chemical  Geology. 

Some  of  the  courses  listed  above  must  have  been  taken  before  the  work  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  is  begun,  if  that  degree  is  taken  in  the  minimum  time.  Can- 
didates for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  advised  to  take  most  of  the  required  courses 
before  the  last  year  of  residence,  leaving  most  of  the  time  of  that  year  for  seminar 
and  research  work. 

A  satisfactory  thesis  based  on  research  work  is  required  of  all  candidates,  and 
in  all  cases  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  is 
presupposed. 
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B.  Geology  the  minor  subject. — In  case  Geology  is  the  only  minor  subject,  the 
courses  required  normally  are  9  or  10,  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  and  three  other  major 
courses  selected  from  those  numbered  11  or  above;  but  some  substitution  may 
be  allowed  if  the  nature  of  the  major  subject  makes  this  advisable.  If  Chem- 
istry, for  example,  is  the  major  subject,  courses  11,  12,  40,  and  41  should  be 
taken,  and  at  least  two  of  these  courses  may  be  substituted  for  two  courses 
listed  above  in  this  paragraph.  If  Geology  is  the  first  of  two  minors,  the  courses 
required  normally  are  8  or  9,  14,  15,  16,  and  17;  but  certain  substitutions  may 
be  permitted  on  the  principle  stated  above.  If  Geology  is  the  second  of  two 
minors,  the  courses  required  take  account  of  the  nature  of  the  major  subject. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are  courses  9  or  10,  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  three  other  majors  selected 
from  courses  numbered  11  or  above,  a  dissertation,  and  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion on  the  work  taken  in  preparation  for  the  degree.  The  courses  to  be  taken 
for  this  degree  should  be  agreed  upon  with  the  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate 
School  two  quarters  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

It  is  the  rule  of  the  University  that  no  course  completed  with  grade  below 
C  shall  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree, 
and  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Department  that  the  average  grade  of  the  work 
offered  for  this  degree  shall  be  not  lower  than  B  — . 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 
PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

(Note. — Geology  1  or  Geography  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  sequence.) 

/.  Geology 

Geology  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9,  6  and  7  or  11  and  12,  14,  15,  16.  The  numerical 
order  is  recommended,  but  11  and  12  may  accompany  or  follow  14,  15,  16. 

II.  Geology  and  Geography 

Geology  2,  5,  8  or  9,  14;  15  and  16,  or  3  and  6  or  7,  Geography  10,  17,  and 
one  of  the  group  11,  16,  18.  The  courses  in  Geography  should  follow  the  first 
two  courses  in  Geology.    Courses  in  Geology  should  be  taken  in  numerical  order. 

III.  Geology  and  Chemistry 

Geology  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9,  11,  12;  Chemistry  3,  6,  7;  Chemistry  1  and  2 
being  prerequisite.  Chemistry  3  should  precede  or  accompany  Geology  11. 
Courses  in  each  department  should  follow  the  numerical  order. 

IV.    Geology  and  Physics 
Same  as  III,  except  that  Physics  3,  4,  5  are  to  be  substituted  for  Chemistry 
3,  6,  7. 

V.    For  Students  Preparing  for  Work  in  Economic  Geology,  Mining,  etc. 
Geology  2,  3,  8  or  9,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  50,  51,  52,  56,  and  at  least  two  years 
of  Chemistry  and  one  of  Physics.    Courses  in  Geology  should  be  taken  in  numeri- 
cal order;  one  year  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  3  should  precede  Geology  11,  and 
all  the  Chemistry  and  Physics  should  precede  Geology  4Q. 
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VI.    For  Students  Intending  to  Teach  Physiography  in  Secondary  Schools 
Geology  2  or  3,  5,  8  or  9  (or  Geography  4),  14,  19;  Geography  5,  10,  16,  17. 
If  Geology  as  well  as  Physiography  is  to  be  taught,  Geology  15,  16,  17  should  be 
added. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

I.  General:  Geology  2,  5,  8  or  9,  14,  15,  16. 

II.  For  students  specializing  in  Chemistry:  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9,  11,  12. 

III.  For  students  specializing  in  Zoology  or  Botany:  5,  6,  7,  8  or  9,  14, 15, 16. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Explanation  of  abbreviations. — A  major  course,  Mj.,  is  a  course  in  which  the  class 
meets  four  or  five  hours  a  week  for  a  quarter.  A  double  major  course,  DMj.,  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  majors.  A  minor  course,  M.,  is  a  half-major,  and  a  double  minor 
course,  DM.,  is  a  double  course  for  half  a  quarter. 

I.     FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.  Physiography. — The  earth's  features,  treated  with  special  reference  to 
their  origin  and  significance;  agencies  effecting  changes  in  geographic  features; 
physiographic  changes  in  progress;  genetic  geography.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  elements  of  Meteorology  and  Oceanography.  Occa- 
sional field  trips  on  Saturdays.  May  be  followed  by  any  one  of  the  courses  2, 
3,  4,  or  5.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Professor  Salisbury,  Assistant  Professors 
Chamberlin  and  Bretz,  and  Dr.  Stephenson. 

Note. — Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  the  first  18  majors. 

2.  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States. — An  elementary  course,  includ- 
ing (1)  a  general  discussion  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States;  (2)  a 
study  of  the  geologic  conditions  under  which  deposits  of  economic  value  are 
found;  (3)  a  brief  study  of  the  common  minerals  of  economic  importance; 
(4)  excursions  to  points  of  economic  interest  in  and  about  Chicago.  Prerequi- 
site :  Elementary  Chemistry.  M j .  each  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw 
and  Dr.  Stephenson. 

3.  Introduction  to  Mineralogy  and  Petrology. — A  short  course  intended  to 
familiarize  students  with  common  minerals  and  rocks.  Includes  a  brief  discussion 
of  crystal  forms,  determination  of  the  common  minerals  by  means  of  physical 
characters  and  a  few  of  the  simpler  blowpipe  tests,  a  study  of  the  origin  and 
occurrence  of  these  minerals,  and  the  development  of  a  field  classification  of  rocks. 
Laboratory  work  two  hours  a  day,  three  days  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry  (the  equivalent  of  Chemistry  1)  and  Solid  Geometry.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw  and  Dr. 
Stephenson. 

ii.   for  the  junior  and  senior  colleges 

5.  General  Geology. — A  synoptical  course  treating  of  the  leading  facts 
and  principles  of  the  science  and  the  more  important  events  of  geological  history; 
adapted  primarily  to  students  not  intending  to  specialize  in  Geology.  Occa- 
sional field  trips  on  Saturdays.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  who  have  had 
course  1.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Assistant  Professors  Chamberlin  and  Bretz 
and  Dr.  Stephenson. 

6.  History  of  Invertebrate  Life.^A  consideration  of  the  ancient  life  of 
the  earth,  its  progressive  development,  its  organization  into  faunas,  the  relations 
of  the  faunas  to  environment,  etc.    Prerequisite:  Geology  5.    Mj.  Winter,  Pro~ 

FESSOR  WELLER. 

7.  History  of  Vertebrate  Life. — The  progressive  evolution  of  the  chief  types 
of  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals;  their  distribution  and  their  migrations, 
Prerequisite:  Geology  5.    Spring,  Professor  Williston. 

8.  Field  and  Laboratory  Course. — A  study  of  the  physiography  and  geology 
of  Chicago  and  vicinity,    Two  field  trips  (one  on  Saturday)  and  two  laboratory 
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(or  classroom)  exercises  weekly.  For  teachers  and  for  those  who  wish  to  learn 
methods  of  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Class  limited  to  16.  Mj. 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Bretz  or  Dr.  Stephenson. 

8A.  The  same  as  course  7,  in  abbreviated  form.    Summer,  Second  Term. 

9.  Field  Geology  (first  course  outside  of  Chicago). — An  introduction  to  the 
more  specialized  professional  courses  that  follow;  helps  to  prepare  for  the  teaching 
of  Geography,  Physiography,  and  Elementary  Geology;  involves  training  in  strati- 
graphic,  surficial,  and  other  field  determinations,  together  with  mapping,  sketching, 
and  technical  description.  The  field  for  1916  is  the  vicinity  of  Devil's  Lake,  Wis. 
Prerequisite:  course  5  or  equivalent.  Class  limited  to  12.  The  field  work, 
satisfactorily  completed,  gives  lMj.  credit.  A  satisfactory  report,  completed 
by  October  1,  gives  an  additional  £Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  Dr.  Stephenson; 
Second  Term,  Professor  Trowbridge;  September,  Dr.  Stephenson. 

10.  Field  Geology  (first  or  second  course). — A  field  course  designed  to  give 
the  student  training  in  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  geological  phenomena. 
Methods  of  geologic  mapping  will  be  studied,  and  each  member  of  the  class  will 
prepare  a  finished  geologic  map  of  the  area  studied.  The  field  work  and  map 
will  be  the  basis  for  the  preparation  of  a  formal  geologic  report  which  will  be 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  In  1916  the  work  will  be  conducted 
in  Ste.  Genevieve  County,  Mo.;  it  will  begin  June  19  and  will  continue  four 
weeks,  after  which  the  report  will  be  written.  lMj.  credit  will  be  given  on 
completion  of  the  field  work,  and  a  satisfactory  report  completed  by  October  1 
will  give  an  additional  |Mj.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Open  to  men  only. 
Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Summer,  Professor 
Weller. 

11.  Mineralogical  Crystallography. — A  classroom  and  laboratory  course, 
including  the  study  of  crystal  forms,  systems,  and  habits,  the  measurement  of 
interfacial  angles,  an  elementary  discussion  of  polarized  light  in  its  application 
to  crystallography,  and  discussion  of  current  theories  relating  to  crystallization 
and  crystalline  structure.  Models  and  natural  crystals  studied.  Prerequisite: 
"Elementary  Physics,  Chemistry  2,  Solid  Geometry.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Brokaw. 

12.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy. — A  continuation  of  course 
11.  Laboratory  work  in  determinative  mineralogy,  classroom  work  in  descriptive 
mineralogy,  and  a  study  of  the  genesis  and  association  of  various  mineral  species. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  11,  Chemistry  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

in.   for  senior  college  and  graduate  students 

14.  Geographic  Geology. — The  origin,  development,  and  destruction  of 
geographic  features.  The  agents  and  processes  involved.  Contemporary  geo- 
logic formations.  Significance  of  landscape  contours  and  geographic  outlines. 
Geophysiognomy.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5;  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  General 
Physics.  Geology  8  or  9  desirable  antecedent.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Pro- 
fessor Salisbury  and  Assistants. 

Note. — Students  specializing  in  General  or  Geographic  Geology  may  take  this 
course  as  a  DMj.,  but  only  after  consulting  the  instructor.  Occasional  field  trips  on 
Saturday,  some  of  them  taking  most  of  the  day,  are  required. 

15  and  16.  Continental  Evolution. — The  principles  of  continental  develop- 
ment, based  chiefly  on  the  physical  history  of  the  North  American  continent. 
Prerequisite :  Geology  14.  M  j .  or  DMj .  courses.  Winter  and  Spring,  Professor 
Salisbury  and  Assistants.  Course  15;  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor 
Salisbury;  Second  Term,  Professor  Blackwelder. 

17.  Geologic  Life  Development. — A  study  of  the  introduction  and  succession 
of  faunas  in  their  geologic  relationships,  constituting  historical  Geology  studied 
on  the  life  side.  Classroom  and  laboratory  course.  Prerequisite:  Geology  15. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Weller. 

18.  The  Succession  of  Vertebrate  Faunas. — The  study  of  the  vertebrate 
faunas  of  the  successive  geologic  periods.    For  students  of  geology  who  do  not 
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intend  to  specialize  in  Paleontology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Williston. 

19.  Teachers'  Course. — The  principles  and  methods  of  Physiography  in 
secondary  schools  and  the  selection  of  material  to  be  presented.  For  teachers 
of  Physiography.  Prerequisite:  a  general  knowledge  of  Physiography.  M. 
Spring,  Professor  Salisbury.    [May  not  be  given  in  1916-17.] 

IV.     FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

20.  Field  Geology  (second  course).— The  field  (1916)  will  be  that  part  of  the 
Cascade  Range  between  Mount  Hood,  Ore.,  and  the  Columbia  River.  The  course 
will  involve  a  study  of  Mount  Hood,  its  glaciers,  the  summit  plain  of  the  Cascades, 
glacial  and  stream  dissection  of  the  range,  the  gorge  of  the  Columbia  through  it, 
a  4,000-foot  section  of  the  Columbia  lavas  with  sedimentary  beds  beneath,  and 
deposits  of  at  least  three  pleistocene  epochs  in  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
valleys.  Work  in  the  field  will  begin  at  Portland,  Ore.,  July  31  and  continue 
four  weeks.  One  Mj.  credit  for  satisfactory  completion  of  the  field  work.  An 
accepted  report  will  give  1M.  in  addition.  Individual  studies  on  phases  of  the 
August  field  work,  continued  through  September,  may  be  the  basis  for  a  thesis 
for  a  higher  degree.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5,  and  9  or  10,  or  equivalents. 
Open  to  men  only.  Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  or 
with  Professor  Salisbury.    Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

21.  Physiography  of  the  United  States. — The  study  of  each  large  physio- 
graphic province  of  the  United  States,  including  (1)  a  review  of  its  physical  his- 
tory, with  a  consideration  of  the  geologic  materials  and  structures;  (2)  a  detailed 
description  and  analysis  of  the  present  topography;  and  (3)  an  explanation  of  the 
topography.  After  the  several  regions  have  been  studied,  broader  correlative 
studies  will  be  taken  up,  outlining  problems  for  research  in  the  physiography  of 
North  America.  Prerequisite:  course  14  or  20  or  equivalents.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Salisbury  and  Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

22.  Sedimentation. — Characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  marine  and 
terrestrial  sediments,  with  special  reference  to  their  origin.  They  will  be  con- 
sidered particularly  as  the  results  of  certain  climatic,  physiographic,  and  other 
conditions  which  influence  the  weathering  of  rocks  and  the  transportation  and 
deposition  of  the  resulting  materials.  Prerequisite:  Geology  12  (Mineralogy), 
and  14  (Advanced  Physiography)  and  Chemistry  3  (General  Chemistry).  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Blackwelder. 

24.  Topographic  Surveying. — A  study  of  the  principles  involved  and  prac- 
tice in  their  application.  Prerequisite:  Geology  14.  Class  limited  to  16. 
[Probably  given  Spring,  1917.] 

26.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — A  study  of  invertebrate  fossils,  their  classi- 
fication, and  their  geologic  and  geographic  distribution.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5  and  6,  or  equivalents,  or  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Systematic  Zoology.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Weller. 

27.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — A  continuation  of  course  26.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  27.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Weller. 

28.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — Laboratory  work  in  the  preparation  and 
identification  of  invertebrate  fossils,  with  training  in  the  practical  uses  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Prerequisite:  Geology  27.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Weller. 

29.  Stratigraphic  Paleontology. — An  investigative  study  of  the  ancient 
faunas  of  the  earth,  their  composition,  origin,  and  geographic  distribution;  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts  and  their  application  to  geologic  problems  and  to 
problems  in  paleogeography.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16,  17,  and  28  or  equiva- 
lents.   Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Weller. 

30.  31,  32.  Special  Paleontologic  Geology. — Chiefly  individual  work  in  the 
faunas  of  special  geologic  periods  or  formations  or  on  other  selected  themes  in 
historic  or  applied  Paleontology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  28.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Weller. 
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34.  History  of  Vertebrates. — The  structure,  classification,  evolution,  and 
faunistic  relations  of  the  Vertebrate,  their  geological  range  and  distribution. 
Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Reptiles.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Zoology  and 
Geology  16.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Williston. 

35.  History  of  Vertebrates  (continuation  of  course  34). — Birds  and  Mam- 
mals.   Prerequisite:  Geology  34.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Williston. 

36.  37,  38.  Research  in  Vertebrate  Paleontology. — Prerequisite:  For  course 
36,  course  35;  for  course  37,  36;  for  course  38,  37.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Win- 
ter, and  Spring,  Professor  Williston. 

39.  Field  Work. — One  or  more  students  may  accompany  field  expeditions 
by  special  arrangements  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.  Prerequisite: 
course  35.    DMj.  Summer,  Professor  Williston  and  Mr.  Miller. 

40.  Petrology:  Optical  Mineralogy. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  In- 
cludes a  review  of  the  principles  of  optics  as  applied  to  the  petrographic  micro- 
scope, the  use  of  the  microscope  and  other  apparatus,  and  descriptions  of  the 
rock-forming  minerals,  with  a  study  of  their  associations  and  alterations.  Pre- 
requisite: course  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor JOHANNSEN. 

41.  Petrology:  Descriptive. — The  study  of  igneous,  metamorphic,  and  sedi- 
mentary rock  types,  and  of  the  different  mineralogical  and  chemical  classifica- 
tions which  are  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Practice  in  writing  systematic 
descriptions  of  rocks  from  thin  sections  and  hand  specimens,  such  as  would  be 
required  in  the  preparation  of  official  reports.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  40.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor JOHANNSEN. 

42.  Petrology:  General. — The  origin,  present  condition,  metamorphism, 
and  decay  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  41.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor JOHANNSEN. 

43.  44,  45.  Advanced  Petrology. — This  group  includes:  (1)  advanced 
petrographic-microscopic  methods,  such  as  optical  measurements  with  the 
microscope,  work  with  the  Fedorow  stage,  microchemical  work,  etc.;  (2)  a 
reading  course  in  petrogenesis  and  on  the  development  of  petrology;  (3)  individ- 
ual work  on  special  collections,  preferably  on  material  obtained  by  the  student 
in  field  work;  (4)  preparation  of  petrographic  reports.  Prerequisite:  for  course 
43,  Geology  42;  for  44,  43;  for  45,  44.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Johannsen. 

47.  Pre-Cambrian  Geology. — The  nature  and  distribution  of  the  rocks  and 
the  problems  involved  in  their  study;  structural  and  metamorphic  changes. 
Prerequisite:  courses  16  and  40.  M.  or  DM.  Winter,  First  Term,  alternate 
years,  Professor  Leith.    [Probably  given  in  1917.] 

48.  Petrology  of  Metamorphic  Rocks. — A  laboratory  course  accompanying 
course  47.    M.  or  DM.  Winter,  First  Term,  alternate  years,  Professor  Leith. 

50.  Industrial  Geology. — A  study  of  the  more  important  industries  in  which 
raw  materials  of  mineral  origin  are  prepared  for  use.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  treatment  of  the  metallurgy  of  the  common  metals  and  a  study  of  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  cement,  clay  products,  glass,  petroleum  products,  etc. 
Field  trips  on  Saturdays  to  plants  in  and  near  Chicago  are  supplemented  by 
detailed  reports  on  each  plant.  Expenses  about  $10 . 00.  Classroom  work  3  days 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2,  3,  5,  or  12  and  a  working  knowledge  of  Chem- 
istry. Mj.  Autumn,  alternate  years,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

51.  Petroleum  and  Coal. — Includes  a  critical  study  of  (1)  the  modern  theories 
of  the  origin  of  coal  and  oil,  (2)  the  location,  stratigraphy  and  structure  of  the 
important  fields  of  both,  (3)  methods  of  prospecting  and  exploiting  these  resources, 
and  (4)  their  technology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  3  or  12,  16,  and  Chemistry  6. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 
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52.  Ore  Deposits. — A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  ore  deposition;  the 
nature,  distribution,  and  genesis  of  metalliferous  ore  deposits  in  the  United  States; 
a  study  of  the  relations  of  ore  deposits  to  geological  structure  and  of  the  changes 
which  ore  deposits  undergo  through  processes  conditioned  by  factors  related  to 
depth.  The  course  includes  laboratory  work  illustrating  the  uses  of  mine  maps 
and  the  compilation  of  geologic  cross-sections  through  mines.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  12,  16,  and  40,  Chemistry  6,  Mathematics  3.  Desirable  antecedents: 
Mathematics  5,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Geography  12.  Mj .  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Brokaw. 

53.  Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits. — The  course  will  include  (1)  a  study  of 
physical  and  chemical  laws  applied  to  geological  problems,  with  special  reference 
to  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  formation  of  ore  deposits;  (2)  studies  in 
paragenesis  and  the  interpretation  of  paragenetic  groups  of  minerals;  (3)  the 
study  and  critical  interpretation  of  geologic  and  mining  reports  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  ore  bodies.  Prerequisite:  Geology  52.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Brokaw. 

54.  Field  Work  in  Mining  and  Mining  Geology. — Students  in  Mining 
Geology  are  advised  to  spend  some  of  their  summers  in  mining  camps  where  they 
may  find  employment  as  miners,  mine  samplers,  assayers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors, 
etc.  For  the  sake  of  experience  it  is  desirable  that  they  serve  in  as  many  different 
capacities  as  practicable.  In  many  mining  camps  opportunity  is  offered  for  a 
study  of  General  Geology,  ore  deposits,  mining  machinery,  metallurgical  works, 
etc.  Frequent  communication  with  the  instructor  is  required,  and  when  the 
work  and  reports  are  sufficiently  thorough,  credit  will  be  given.  Prerequisite: 
course  52.    Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

65.  Research  in  Geologic  and  Mineralogic  Chemistry. — A  laboratory 
research  course  devoted  to  the  chemical  interpretation  of  geological  phenomena. 
Problems  arising  in  connection  with  field  studies  or  specially  assigned  topics 
may  be  investigated.  The  work  may  form  the  basis  for  a  dissertation  for  an 
advanced  degree.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8,  Geology  12  and  40.  Registration 
only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Credit  depends  on  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  work.  Any  Quarter  when  the  instructor  is  in  residence. 
Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

56.  Structural  and  Dynamic  Geology. — A  study  of  selected  phases  of  rock 
structure  and  of  special  problems  of  dynamic  geology,  particularly  those  bearing 
on  the  origin,  distribution,  and  structural  features  of  mountain  ranges.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  16.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Chamberlin. 

68.  Continental  Evolution. — A  comparative  study  of  continental  history 
outside  of  North  America.  Prerequisite:  Geology  9,  16,  and  17.  Mj.  alter- 
nate years,  Professor  Salisbury.    [Probably  given  in  1917.] 

60,  61.  Principles  and  Theories  of  Geology. — Critical  discussions  of  prin- 
ciples, fundamental  theories,  modes  of  interpretation,  and  working  hypotheses 
in  their  application  to  the  leading  questions  of  geologic  history.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  16,  26,  and  41.    Mjs.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor  Chamberlin. 

65,  66,  67.  Seminar. — For  students  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  their 
graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16  and  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work.  Students  should  not  register  for  these  courses  without  consultation 
with  the  Faculty  of  the  Department.  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Professors  Salisbury  and  Weller  and  Assistant  Professors  Chamberlin 
and  Brokaw. 

68.  Field  Geology  (third  course). — Thorough  and  systematic  work  in  close 
conformity  to  official  standards,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  individual  and  inde- 
pendent. The  course  may  form  the  basis  for  the  Doctor's  thesis.  Students 
should  not  register  for  this  course  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Pro- 
fessor under  whose  direction  they  wish  to  work.  Credit  depends  on  the  amount 
of  work.  Summer,  Professors  Chamberlin,  Salisbury,  and  Weller,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Johannsen,  and  Assistant  Professors  Chamberlin, 
Brokaw,  and  Bretz. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Geography. 

Harlan  H.  Barrows,  S.B.,  Pd.M.,  Professor  of  Geography. 
John  Paul  Goode,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography. 
Walter  Sheldon  Tower,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography. 
Wellington  Downing  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
Mary  Jean  Lanier,  S.B.,  Instructor. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 
Ellen  Churchill  Semple  (Spring,  1916). 

Ray  Hughes  Whitbeck,  S.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Summer,  1916). 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Robert  Swanton  Platt,  A.B.  Irvine  Emerson  Stewart,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Until  recent  years  Geography  was  primarily  a  descriptive  subject,  taught  for 
the  most  part  only  in  elementary  and  normal  schools.  During  the  last  generation 
it  has  become  a  rational  science  and  an  appropriate  subject  for  the  college  and 
university  curriculum.  In  accepting  the  science  for  such  purposes,  America  has 
followed  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  notably  Germany,  and  the  subject  has 
come  to  have  an  important  place  in  several  universities  in  the  United  States. 
Some  study  of  the  earth  in  its  relations  to  life  is  a  necessary  basis  for  the  success- 
ful study  of  biology,  history,  and  political  economy.  Geography  possesses  in  itself 
high  cultural  and  disciplinary  value,  and  contributes  to  good  citizenship  by  put- 
ting students  in  touch  with  existing  geographic  conditions  and  current  geographic 
problems  of  national  and  international  import.  The  work  of  this  Department 
affords  the  means  for  such  study,  provides  training  for  teachers  in  schools  of 
secondary  and  higher  grades,  and  trains  students  for  research  work  in  the  science. 

The  courses  in  this  Department  deal  with  subjects  which  are  intermediate 
between  Geology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  History,  Sociology,  Political  Economy, 
and  Biology,  on  the  other.  Courses  in  Physical  Geography  are  given  in  the 
Department  of  Geology;  courses  in  Zoogeography  and  Geographic  Botany  are 
given  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology  and  Botany;  courses  dealing  with  the 
pedagogical  aspects  of  the  subject,  especially  in  connection  with  instruction 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  are  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  a  station  at  the  University,  thus 
affording  opportunity  for  first-hand  contact  with  practical  work  in  connection 
with  Meteorology. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
the  degree  op  doctor  of  philosophy 
Before  this  degree  is  conferred  candidates  must  have  done  the  work  covered 
by  the  courses  listed  in  the  next  paragraph.    Much  of  this  work  must  be  done 
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before  the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  degree.  Furthermore,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly to  be  understood  that  the  degree  is  not  conferred  merely  on  the  basis  of 
completed  courses.  A  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  research  work  also  is 
required.  This  should  represent,  as  a  rule,  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  quarters' 
work.  Most  of  the  required  courses  should  be  taken  a  year  before  the  degree 
is  conferred,  leaving  most  of  the  last  year  for  the  seminar,  research,  and  thesis. 

A.  Geography  the  principal  subject. — The  required  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Geography  are  6  or  7  (or  Geology  9),  11,  14,  15, 16,  17,  18,21,  31,  39,  40,  50, 
51,  52,  53, 54,  55,  two  of  the  group  33-38,  39,  and  two  of  the  group  41-45.  Some  of 
the  work  in  connection  with  courses  50-55  may  be  in  the  line  of  the  thesis.  In  the 
Department  of  Geology,  courses  14,  15,  16.  In  the  Departments  of  Biology,  at  least 
two  of  the  following:  Zoology  28,  Botany  32  and  34.  In  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, a  general  knowledge  of  Modern  History.  In  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  courses  1  and  2  or  equivalents.  Slight  departures  from  the  foregoing 
outline  may  be  permitted. 

B.  Geography  the  minor  subject. — The  work  required  where  Geography  is 
the  minor  subject  is  covered  by  courses  14  or  21,  16,  17,  18,  course  14  in  Geology, 
and  four  from  the  group  11, 15,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38.  A  limited  amount  of  sub- 
stitution may  be  allowed. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Prerequisites:  The  candidate  for  this  degree  should  have  had  at  least  four 
majors  in  Geography  and  three  or  four  in  Geology  (courses  1,  2,  5,  and  8  or  9) 
before  entering  upon  work  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  geographic  phases  of 
Botany  and  Zoology  and  the  elements  of  Political  Economy  are  desirable  ante- 
cedents to  the  work  for  the  Master's  degree. 

Requirements:  The  classroom  work  required  for  the  Master's  degree  is 
covered  by  the  following  courses  and  their  prerequisites:  6  or  7  (or  geology  8  or 
9),  10,  11,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  21;  two  of  the  group  30,  33-37,  and  course  14  in 
Geology.  Slight  departures  from  this  program  will  be  permitted  in  indi- 
vidual cases  with  the  consent  of  the  Department.  Part  of  this  work  (e.g., 
courses  6,  10,  11,  14,  15,  and  their  antecedents)  must  precede  the  work  for  the 
Master's  degree,  if  the  degree  is  to  be  secured  in  one  year.  A  thesis  also  is 
required,  for  which  2  majors'  credit  may  be  allowed. 

No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of 
the  requirements  for  this  degree,  and  the  average  grade  of  the  work  accepted 
must  be  as  high  as  B  — . 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

(Prerequisite  for  all  the  sequences:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1.) 
I.  Geography 

Geography  5,  14  or  21, 16,  17,  18,  three  from  the  group  6  or  7  (or  Geology 
8  or  9),  10,  11,  15,  30,  and  Geology  14.  Prerequisites  virtually  determine 
the  order  of  courses.  Courses  numbered  16  and  above  must  be  taken  in  the 
Senior  Colleges. 

77.    Geography  and  Geology 
Geography  5,  14  or  21,  17;   Geology  2,  5;  three  from  the  group  Geog- 
raphy 6  or  7  (or  Geology  8  or  9),  10,  11, 15,  16, 18;  Geology  14.    The  numerical 
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order  should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately,  in  each  department.  Geology 
2  and  5  should  precede  the  last  three  courses  in  Geography. 

777.    Geography  and  Biology 
Geography  5,  10, 11, 14  or  21, 16  or  17, 18,  Botany  3,  and  two  from  the  group 
Geology  7  or  8,  Geography  6  or  7,  Zoology  28,  Botany  32,  34.    In  Geography 
the  numerical  order  should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately.    Botany  3  may 
come  early  in  the  sequence. 

IV.    Geography  and  Economics 
Geography  5,  15  or  16,  17,  18,  two  of  the  group  14,  19,  21,  and  Political 
Economy  1,  2,  and  7.    In  Geography  the  numerical  order  should  be  followed  as 
nearly  as  possible.    Political  Economy  1  and  2  should  come  early  in  the  sequence. 

V.    Geography  and  History 
Geography  5,  14  or  21, 15, 16,  two  of  the  group  17,  18,  30,  and  History  E4, 
E5,  E6.    The  numerical  order  in  each  department  is  recommended,  and  the 
courses  in  History  may  well  follow  Geography  16. 

VI.    For  Students  Preparing  to  Teach  Geography  in  Secondary  Schools 
Geography  5,  10,  14  or  21,  16,  17,  one  from  the  group  11,  15,  18,  three  from 
the  group  Geography  6  or  7  (or  Geology  8  or  9),  Geology  2,  5,  14.    In  each 
department  the  numerical  order  should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately,  and 
Geology  2  and  5  should  precede  the  later  courses  in  Geography. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

The  numerical  order  is  advised  in  all  cases. 

I.  For  students  specializing  in  Geology:  Geography  10, 11, 17,  and  three  other 
courses. 

II.  For  students  specializing  in  History:  Geography  15,  16,  17,  and  three  of 
the  group  5,  14,  18,  21,  30. 

III.  For  students  specializing  in  Economics:  Geography  5,  14  or  21,  16  or  17, 
18,  19. 

IV.  For  students  specializing  in  Botany  or  Zoology:  Geography  5,  10,  11,  17, 
and  two  other  courses. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  The  Elements  of  Geography. — An  introductory  study  of  the  earth;  its 
physical  features  and  the  relations  of  land,  air,  and  water  to  life — especially  to 
human  affairs.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Jones  and  Miss 
Lanier. 

Note. — This  course  may  not  be  taken  (for  credit)  by  students  who  have  had  more 
advanced  courses  in  Geography.    Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  the  first  18  majors. 

2.  Elementary  Regional  Geography. — An  elementary  study  of  life  responses 
to  physical  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  major  natural  regions  of  the  world;  an 
introduction  to  regional  geography.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1. 
Mj.  Miss  Lanier.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. — The  geography  of  production. 
The  factors  influencing  the  production  of  commodities  of  commerce,  such  as  land 
forms,  climate,  and  soils.  The  products  of  farm  and  range,  mines  and  quarries, 
forests,  etc.    Commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  man,  as  influenced  by  his 
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environment.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1.  Mj.  each  Quarter, 
Associate  Professors  Goode  and  Tower,  Assistant  Professor  Jones,  and 
Miss  Lanier. 

6.  Geography  of  North  America. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  continent 
to  the  world  as  a  whole;  the  physical  features  of  the  continent,  its  climates,  and 
the  character  and  distribution  of  its  natural  resources;  the  influences  of  geographic 
conditions  in  the  development  and  life  of  the  different  countries.  Prerequisite: 
Geography  1  or  Geology  1  and  6  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedents: 
Geography  2  and  3.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Tower;  Spring, 
Miss  Lanier. 

II.     PRIMARILY  FOR  SENIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS1 

6.  Elementary  Field  Course. — This  course  affords  practice  in  applying  in 
the  field  principles  studied  in  the  classroom.  The  influence  of  topography, 
soilj  climate,  and  mineral  resources  on  life  conditions  will  be  the  leading 
topic  of  study.  '  The  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  the  methods  of  regional 
geographic  work.  In  1916  the  field  will  be  southwestern  Wisconsin  and  will 
include  glaciated  and  unglaciated  areas,  the  Mississippi  Valley  proper,  and  the 
adjacent  upland.  Four  weeks  will  be  spent  in  the  field,  commencing  June  19. 
A  written  report  will  complete  the  course.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or 
Geology  1  and  Geography  3.  Registration  only  after  consultation  with  instructor. 
lMj.  for  satisfactory  completion  of  the  field  course  and  an  additional  |Mj.  for 
an  acceptable  report  presented  by  October  1.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Jones. 

Note. — It  is  probable  that  course  6  will  be  withdrawn  for  1916.  Definite  informa- 
tion on  this  point  will  be  available  early  in  May. 

7.  Field  Course:  The  Environs  of  Chicago. — A  study,  based  on  field  work, 
of  the  influence  of  geographic  conditions  on  the  life  of  the  Chicago  region,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  economic  geography.  The  course  will  afford  some 
training  in  mapping  geographic  data  of  various  kinds.  Prerequisite:  same  as 
for  course  6.  Three  afternoons  weekly  and  Saturdays.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Jones. 

7A.  The  same  as  7,  in  briefer  form.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Jones. 

10.  Meteorology. — A  study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, such  as  changes  of  temperature,  pressure  and  winds,  humidity,  cloud 
phenomena,  precipitation,  and  storms.  The  course  gives  an  understanding  of 
weather  changes,  the  methods  of  weather  forecasting,  and  practice  in  the  use 
of  meteorological  instruments.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1,  Physics 
1,  and  12  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Tower. 

11.  Climatology. — A  study  of  the  elements  and  the  control  of  climates; 
climatic  data;  the  division  of  the  world  into  climatic  provinces;  the  classifica- 
tion of  climates;  the  distribution  of  the  leading  climatic  types;  the  importance 
of  climatic  influences  on  man,  as,  for  example,  their  effects  on  the  distribution  of 
population  and  on  occupations,  customs,  and  diseases;  acclimatization;  evi- 
dences and  effects  of  changes  of  climate.  Prerequisite:  Geography  10  and  15 
majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Tower. 

14.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. — Outline  same  as  for  course  5,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  effects  of  geographic  conditions  on  the  distribution  and 
economic  development  of  racial  stocks.  Prerequisite:  Geography  3  or  5  and 
12  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Goode. 

15.  Political  Geography. — A  study  of  the  geographic  forces  that  have  influ- 
enced the  formation  and  development  of  a  number  of  type  nations.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  geographic  facts  connected  with  current  international  questions. 
The  course  is  so  conducted  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  main  facts  of  the 

1  Graduate  credit  will  be  given  for  many  of  the  courses  of  this  group  if  taken  by 
graduate  students  who  have  had  adequate  preparation  in  Geography. 
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geography  of  each  country  studied.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Geography 
(Geology  1  will  count  as  one  of  the  two)  and  12  majors  of  college  work.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Tower. 

16.  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. — A  study  of  the  influence 
of  geographic  conditions  on  the  course  of  American  history.  Their  importance 
as  compared  with  one  another  and  with  non-geographic  factors.  Prerequisite: 
18  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedent:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1. 
Mj.  Summer,  Miss  Lanier;  Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor  Barrows. 

17.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. — The  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  as  factors  in  national  development.  The  history  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  soils,  forests,  mineral  resources,  etc.;  the  current  movement  to  conserve 
natural  resources;  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands;  the  reduction  of 
erosion;  the  development  of  scientific  forestry;  the  elimination  of  waste  in  mining; 
the  effective  use  of  mineral  fuels  and  metals;  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
waterways;  the  use  and  control  of  water  power;  the  problems  of  water  supply. 
Prerequisite:  18  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Professor 
Barrows. 

18.  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States. — A  detailed  study  of  the 
United  States,  following  courses  3  and  5.  The  physiographic  regions;  climate; 
natural  vegetation;  agriculture;  transportation;  mineral  industries;  manu- 
factures; the  people  and  their  occupations  as  influenced  by  geographic  condi- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Geography  3  and  5  and  18  majors  of  college  work. 
Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Goode. 

19.  Geography  of  Commerce. — Conditions  favoring  commerce;  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry;  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication.  Current 
international  commerce;  the  rank  of  nations  in  import  and  export  trade;  the 
rank  of  commodities  in  international  trade;  commerce  and  politics;  commercial 
tendencies.  Prerequisite:  Geography  3,  3  other  majors  in  Geography,  and 
18  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedent:  Geology  2.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Goode.    [May  not  be  given  in  1916-17.] 

21.  Geography  of  South  America. — The  physical  features,  climates,  and 
resources  of  the  continent;  their  effects  on  the  development  and  prospects  of  the 
several  countries.  Special  attention  is  given  to  geographic  influences  on  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  South  America.  Prerequisite:  Geography  3  and 
5  and  18  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Tower. 

23.  Geography  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean  Region. — 
A  study  of  geographic  influences  in  the  formation  and  development  of  these 
regions,  their  present  status,  and  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  them. 
Importance  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  region.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for 
course  21.    M.  Associate  Professor  Tower.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

24.  Geography  of  Asia. — A  study  of  the  continent  by  natural  regions  based 
on  topography,  drainage,  climate,  and  vegetation.  The  influence  of  geographic 
conditions  on  the  life  of  each  region  and  the  relations  of  the  several  regions  to 
one  another.  Geographic  conditions  likely  to  affect  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Asia  and  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of 
geography,  including  courses  3  and  5,  and  21  majors  of  college  work.  Mj. 
alternate  years,  Assistant  Professor  Jones.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

26.  Principles  of  Geography. — A  consideration  of  some  of  the  relations  of 
life  to  its  physical  environment;  the  influence  of  rivers,  plains,  mountains,  coast 
lines,  soils,  mineral  resources,  and  climate  are  leading  topics.  An  introductory 
study  of  a  few  such  topics  as  climate  and  civilization,  geographic  factors  in  evolu- 
tion, in  history,  in  primitive  religions,  and  in  race  formation.  Lectures,  readings, 
and  discussions.  Prerequisite:  such  knowledge  of  geography  as  is  necessary 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  topics  discussed.  M,  Summer,  First  term,  Pro- 
fessor Whitbeck. 
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27.  Geography  in  the  High  Schools. — A  study  of  subject-matter,  accom- 
panied by  suggestions  on  the  selection,  emphasis,  and  presentation  of  geographic 
material  in  high-school  classes.  Primarily  for  teachers.  Prerequisite:  such 
knowledge  of  geography  as  is  necessary  for  high-school  work.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Professor  Whitbeck. 


Political  Economy :  The  Commerce  of  South  America. — This  course  is  given 
in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  primarily  for  students  in  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Administration.  Students  may  register  for  credit  in  Geog- 
raphy only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Tower. 

iii.    graduate  courses 

30.  Principles  of  Anthropogeography. — Various  aspects  of  the  relation 
between  Geography  and  History;  grouping  of  the  land  masses  and  its  effects; 
the  importance  of  geographic  location;  the  ocean  highway  and  coast  peoples; 
rivers  and  river-lowland  habitats;  islands  and  island  peoples;  mountain  barriers 
and  their  passes;  mountain  agriculture;  isolating  effect  of  a  mountain  environ- 
ment; life  in  deserts  and  steppes.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of  Geography,  includ- 
ing courses  5  and  16,  and  27  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

31.  Cartography. — The  principles  of  Cartography;  the  various  map  pro- 
jections; the  requisites  of  maps  for  various  purposes.  Blackboard  map  work 
from  memory,  in  outline  and  in  relief;  the  problem  of  the  third  dimension; 
the  graphic  presentation  of  statistical  material.  Primarily  for  teachers.  Pre- 
requisite: 5  majors  of  Geography  and  27  majors  of  college  work.  Once  in 
two  or  three  years,  Associate  Professor  Goode.  [Probably  not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

33.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States. — The  geographic  conditions  which  have  influenced  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  history  of  the  area,  its  relations  to  other  areas,  and  the 
effect  on  national  development.  Prerequisite:  Geography  16  and  Geology  14. 
Mj.  once  in  three  years,  Professor  Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

34  and  35.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior. — The 

general  outline  of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  33.  2Mjs. 
alternate  years,  Professor  Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

36.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Western  States. — The 

general  outline  of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  33.  Mj.  once 
in  three  years;  Autumn,  1916,  Professor  Barrows. 

37.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Lower  South. — The  general 

outline  of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  33.  Mj.  once  in  three 
years;  Winter,  1917,  Professor  Barrows. 

38.  Geography  of  Illinois. — An  intensive  study  of  the  geography  of  the  state, 
affording  training  in  various  phases  of  geographic  research;  an  aid  to  the  inde- 

Cendent  study  of  other  areas.    Short  field  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  state  will 
e  made.    Prerequisite:  one  of  the  group  33-37.    Mj.  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  Professor  Barrows.    [Probably  not  given  in  1916-17.] 

39.  Field  Geography  (advanced  course). — The  field  will  be  the  region 
between  Montreal  and  Halifax.  The  course  involves  a  study  of  geographic 
influences  in  the  development  of  contrasted  areas,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
lowland,  the  Laurentian  highland,  and  the  Appalachian  belt  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Various  important  results  of  rock  structure  and  glaciation,  contrasts 
due  to  climate,  and  many  effects  of  geographic  conditions  on  economic  develop- 
ment will  be  studied.  The  agricultural  interests  in  the  lowlands,  the  forest 
industries  of  the  rugged  areas,  and  the  commercial  and  fishing  activities  of  the 
seaports  are  among  the  topics  which  will  be  considered.    Four  weeks  will  be 
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spent  in  the  field,  commencing  September  2.  Registration  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  instructor.  One  Mj.  credit  will  be  given  for  the  field  work  satis- 
factorily completed.  An  acceptable  report,  presented  by  January  1,  1917,  will 
add  |Mj.  Exceptionally  good  work  in  the  field  or  in  the  preparation  of  the 
report  may  entitle  the  student  to  additional  credit.  Associate  Professor 
Tower. 

40.  History  of  Geography. — The  rise  of  the  science  of  Geography  ;  the  geo- 
graphic concepts  of  primitive  peoples;  the  ideas  of  the  early  Mediterranean 
peoples;  Herodotus,  Aristarchus,  Pliny,  Strabo;  Marco  Polo  and  other  mediaeval 
geographers;  Columbus  and  the  age  of  exploration;  the  influence  of  Humboldt, 
Ritter,  Kohl,  Ratzel.  Modern  Geography  and  its  status  in  various  lands. 
Prerequisite:  lOMjs.  of  Geography.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Goode. 
[Probably  not  given  in  1916-17.] 

41.  The  Historical  Geography  of  American  Cities. — A  study  of  the  condi- 
tions that  determined  the  location,  growth,  special  industries,  etc.,  of  the  leading 
American  cities.  The  history  of  the  development  of  American  cities.  Pre- 
requisite: Geography  16  and  one  of  the  group  33-37.  Mj.  once  in  two  or  three 
years;  probably  given  Spring,  1917,  Miss  Lanier. 

43.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Europe. — Selected  studies  in  the  economic, 
political,  social,  and  commercial  geography  of  Europe,  based  largely  on  French 
and  German  literature.  Prerequisite:  Geography  14,  18,  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German.  Mj.  or  DMj.  once  in  two  or  three  years,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Goode.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

44.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Latin  America. — The  relative  importance 
of  geographic  influences  in  the  settlement  of  Latin  America,  in  the  establishment 
of  the  several  nations,  and  in  their  political,  social,  economic,  and  commercial 
problems.  Prerequisite:  Geography  21.  Mj.  or  DMj.  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  Associate  Professor  Tower.    [Probably  not  given  in  1916-17.] 

45.  Field  Geography  (individual  work) . — A  thorough  and  systematic  study 
in  regional  geography,  to  be  done  without  detailed  supervision.  The  course  may 
form  the  basis  for  the  Doctor's  thesis.  Students  should  not  register  for  this  course 
without  previous  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  and  the  pro- 
fessor under  whose  direction  the  work  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite:  course  39. 
Professors  Salisbury  and  Barrows,  Associate  Professors  Goode  and 
Tower. 

50,  51,  52.  Seminar  in  Geography. — Reports  on  topics  under  investigation 
and  discussion  of  the  same.  Discussion  of  methods  of  research  in  Geography  and 
of  current  literature.  Credit  dependent  on  work  done.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Professors  Salisbury  and  Barrows,  Associate  Professors  Goode 
and  Tower. 

53,  54,  55.  Research  Courses. — Advanced  work  on  selected  topics  will 
be  arranged  with  individual  students  prepared  to  undertake  semi-independent 
work.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Salisbury  and 
Barrows,  Associate  Professors  Goode  and  Tower. 

For  courses  in  Physical  Geography,  see  Department  of  Geology  and 
Paleontology. 

For  courses  in  Zoogeography,  see  Department  of  Zoology. 
For  courses  in  Geographic  Botany,  see  Department  of  Botany. 
For  pedagogical  courses  in  Geography,  see  College  of  Education. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Frank  Rattray  Lillie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Embryology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Zoology. 
Charles  Manning  Child,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 
William  Lawrence  Tower,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Morris  Miller  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Lewis  Victor  Heilbrunn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Zoology. 
John  Wood  MacArthur,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Zoology. 
Libbie  Henrietta  Hyman,  Ph.D.,  Laboratory  Assistant. 
Carl  Richard  Moore,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
John  George  Sinclair,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

Samuel  Wendell  Williston,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Ellinor  Helen  Behre,  A.B.  Albert  William  Bellomy,  S.B. 

Leonard  Marion  Peairs,  S.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  Zoology  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  desire 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  Zoology  as  part  of  their  general  education,  those  who 
need  work  in  Zoology  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  other  departments,  and  those 
who  propose  to  specialize  in  Zoology.  The  leading  purpose  of  the  courses  is 
to  present  the  subject-matter  of  the  science,  its  guiding  ideas,  its  principal 
subdivisions,  its  scope,  methods,  and  history,  and  its  relations  to  other  sciences. 

Undergraduate  work  in  Zoology. — It  is  advisable  that  students  who  propose 
to  specialize  in  Zoology  should  obtain  a  broad  scientific  foundation,  including  work 
in  the  cognate  sciences  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French.  More 
specifically,  students  specializing  in  Zoology  should  take  4  or  5  majors  in  Chem- 
istry, 2  or  3  in  Physics,  and  1  or  2  in  Geology;  they  should  also  obtain  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  principles  of  microscopical  Anatomy,  Paleontology,  Botany, 
and  Physiology.  These  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  the  work  in 
Zoology.  Consultation  with  reference  to  the  sequence  of  courses  taken  in  the 
Department  is  required.    (See  the  Undergraduate  Course  Book.) 

SEQUENCES 

For  students  who  have  had  less  than  a  unit  of  Zoology  in  high  school  course  1 
is  prequisite  for  all  courses  except  3,  5,  and  7.  Students  presenting  credits  for 
one  unit  of  Zoology  in  high  school  may  begin  with  course  4  or  15,  but  will  be 
required  to  supplement  their  sequence  by  taking  course  3  or  5.  Courses  15, 
16,  and  17  may  be  taken  in  any  order. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  3  or  5,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 
6)  3  or  5,  4  or  7,  16,  17,  18,  19. 
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PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  General:  Same  as  six-major  group  a  or  b,  with  the  addition  of  course  40 
and  two  majors  selected  from  26-35.  This  sequence  is  intended  primarily  for 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools. 

b)  Genetics  and  Experimental  Evolution:  Same  as  six-major  group  a  or  6, 
with  courses  30  and  31  (2Mjs.)  added. 

c)  Ecology  and  Behavior:  Same  as  six-major  group  b,  with  the  addition  of 
courses  26,  28,  and  29. 

d)  Experimental  Zoology:  Same  as  six-major  group  a  or  6,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  courses  33,  34,  and  35. 

COMBINATION  NINE-MAJOR  SEQUENCES 

a)  Zoology — Botany:  Zoology  3  or  5,  7,  16,  17,  20  and  Botany  2  or  3,  7,  8, 
and  9. 

b)  Comparative  Anatomy:  Zoology  15,  16,  17,  18,  19;  Anatomy  10,  1,  2,  3. 
Graduate  work  in  Zoology. — Students  proposing  to  undertake  graduate 

work  in  Zoology  should  have  credit  for  from  eight  to  ten  of  the  undergraduate 
majors  in  Zoology  or  their  equivalent.  They  should  also  be  grounded  in  other 
sciences  as  noted  above;  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  is 
required  for  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  plan  of 
the  graduate  courses  involves  three  or  four  majors  of  formal  courses  and  three 
majors  or  more  of  seminar  courses  in  addition  to  research  work.  For  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  research  work  will  usually  extend  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  For  the  Master's  degree  Zoology  1,  3  or  5  or  7,  15,  16,  and  17  or 
their  equivalent,  eight  majors  of  graduate  work,  and  a  dissertation  are  required. 

The  Zoological  Club. — The  members  of  the  staff  and  the  advanced  students 
of  the  Department  form  a  club  which  meets  weekly  for  the  presentation  of  the 
research  work  of  members  of  the  Department,  and  for  review  and  discussion  of 
important  new  literature.  The  meetings  are  open  to  all  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  the  Senior  College  courses  in 
the  Department.  But  courses  3,  5  or  7  may  be  accepted  as  its  equivalent  for 
advanced  work  in  the  Department  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  offering  ad- 
vanced courses. 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Zoology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  constituting  an 
introduction  to  the  general  principles  and  concepts  of  Zoology.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Newman  and  Dr.  Wells;  Winter, 
Professor  Lillie  and  Dr.  Heilbrunn;  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Dr. 
Hyman. 

3.  Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics. — An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  history  and  principles  of  Evolution  and  Genetics  and  their  application  to 
modern  experimental  evolution  and  eugenics.  Lectures,  reading,  and  recita- 
tions. Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Tower  and  Mr. 
MacArthur. 

4.  Economic  and  Systematic  Entomology. — The  economic  and  systematic 
relations  of  insects.  Forms  of  economic  significance  will  be  observed  and  studied 
in  the  field;  in  the  laboratory  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  classification  characters 
and  upon  methods  of  preserving  and  identifying  insect  collections.  M.  or 
DM.  (or  may  be  taken  as  Mj.)  Summer,  First  Term,  or  Second  Term,  Dr.  Wells. 
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6.  Evolution  and  Heredity  (introductory  course). — A  lecture  course  deal- 
ing with  evidences  of  organic  evolution,  human  evolution,  the  history  of  the 
evolution  idea  and  its  modern  applications,  the  factors  of  racial  descent,  the 
physical  basis  and  the  laws  of  variation  and  heredity,  modern  experimental 
evolution,  eugenic  measures,  etc.  Lectures,  with  demonstrations,  4  hours  a  week; 
recitation  or  quiz,  1  hour  a  week.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Newman. 

7.  Elementary  Field  Zoology. — The  classification,  habits,  life-histories, 
metamorphosis,  and  ecological  relations  of  animals  met  with  in  the  field.  In- 
cludes laboratory  and  field  study  of  birds  during  the  migrating  period.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Wells. 

H.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Note. — Courses  15,  16,  and  17  constitute  a  sequence  running  through  the  year.  In 
special  cases  students  who  have  credit  for  Botany  1,  or  who  have  studied  zoology  in  high 
school,  may  be  admitted  to  the  sequence  without  other  prerequisites.  Permission  for 
such  registration  must  be  secured  from  the  Department. 

16.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Study  of  representatives  of  the  lower  inverte- 
brate groups,  including  the  anatomy  of  the  adult  and  the  life-history,  together 
with  some  discussion  of  the  habits  and  distribution.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  3 
or  5.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  demonstrations.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Hyman;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Child. 

16.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and 
phylogeny  of  invertebrate  groups  not  considered  in  courses  1  or  15.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Associate  Professor  Newman;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Newman. 

17.  Vertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and  phy- 
logeny of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  5  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Newman;  Mj. 
Winter  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Newman. 

18.  Embryology. — The  early  stages  of  development  of  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates,  including  maturation  and  fertilization  of  the  ovum,  cleavage,  and 
the  formation  of  the  germ  layers;  origin  of  the  embryo.  Embryological  theories. 
Embryological  technique.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  15, 16, 17  or  their  equivalents. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Lillie. 

19.  Embryology. — Continuation  of  course  18.  Later  development,  espe- 
cially of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Lillie. 

20.  Vertebrate  Embryology  (for  medical  students). — Birds  and  mammals. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and 
Anatomy  10  or  their  equivalents;  Zoology  17  strongly  advised.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Heilbrunn;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Lillie,  Dr. 
Heilbrunn,  and  Assistants. 

21.  Vertebrate  Embryology. — Lectures,  3  hours  a  week;  demonstrations  and 
laboratory  work,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  20.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Buchanan. 

25.  Animal  Ecology. — The  distribution  of  animals,  both  local  and  world- 
wide. A  study  of  the  forms  found  in  the  Chicago  area  is  made  and  the  ecological 
succession  worked  out.  Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  field  work,  8  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  15,  and  16.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring,  Dr. 
Wells. 

26.  Animal  Behavior  and  Ecology. — A  course  dealing  with  the  distribution, 
behavior,  and  physiology  of  animals  in  general,  but  with  particular  reference 
to  the  invertebrates  and  lower  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  7. 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  M.  Mj.  (or  M.  First  Term)  Summer  and  Autumn, 
Dr.  Wells. 

27.  Parasitology. — Animal  parasites  in  their  economic  relations  to  man. 
Deals  with  the  biological  importance  and  origin  of  the  parasitic  habit,  its  occur- 
rence in  the  different  animal  groups,  and  its  place  in  the  science  of  medicine. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and  17.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Wells. 
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28.  Entomology. — The  morphology,  classification,  habits,  life-histories,  and 
economic  relations  of  insects.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Wells. 

29.  Animal  Ecology. — The  distribution  of  animals,  both  local  and  world- 
wide. A  study  is  made  of  the  forms  found  in  the  Chicago  area  and  the  ecological 
succession  worked  out.  Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  field  work,  8  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and  one  other  major  in  Zoology,  preferably  15,  16,  or 
26.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Wells. 

30.  Genetics  and  Experimental  Evolution. — The  course  uses  as  far  as 
possible  both  animal  and  plant  forms  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  Genetics 
and  the  problems  of  Experimental  Evolution.  The  course  provides  opportunity 
for  practical  work  and  training  in  the  use  of  modern  genetic  operations  and  an 
introduction  to  research.  Laboratory,  conferences,  lectures.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1  and  3  (or  5),  Botany  1,  or  their  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Tower  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Arthur;  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Tower  and  Mr.  Sinclair. 

31A,  B,  C.    Course  30  continued.    Each  Quarter. 

Note. — Courses  30  and  31A,  B,  and  O  are  planned  to  run  continuously  throughout 
the  year  and  work  may  be  started  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter.  The  work  of  the 
course  is  entirely  individual,  each  student  is  given  a  problem,  in  either  the  laboratory  or 
library,  or  both,  but  students  will  have  opportunity  to  observe  several  different  lines  of 
work. 

33-35.  Physiological  Zoology. — The  course  is  concerned  with  the  physio- 
logical and  dynamic  aspects  of  zoology  and  consists  primarily  of  laboratory  work, 
which  is  supplemented  by  conferences  and  reading.  Individual  work  intended  as 
training  in  methods,  illustrations  of  principles,  and  preparation  for  research 
is  assigned  to  each  student.  Work  may  begin  in  any  quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1  (or  15),  16,  17,  or  their  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  each  Quarter,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Child. 

36.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Zoology. — Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the 
natural  history,  evolution,  migration,  and  distribution  of  vertebrates,  living  and 
extinct.  Fishes  and  amphibia.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  16  and  17.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Williston. 

37.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Zoology. — Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the 
natural  history,  evolution,  migration,  and  distribution  of  vertebrates.  Reptiles 
and  birds.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Williston. 

38.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Zoology. — Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the 
natural  history,  evolution,  migration,  and  distribution  of  vertebrates,  living  and 
extinct.   Mammals.  Laboratory  fee.  $5.00.   Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Williston. 

39.  Marine  Biology  (at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.). — Credit  is  given  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses  taken  at  this 
laboratory.  DMj.  Summer,  Professor  Lillie  and  Associate  Professor 
Newman. 

40.  The  Teaching  of  Zoology. — This  course  touches  briefly  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  science  teaching  and  the  significance  of  the  movement,  and  dis- 
cusses present  tendencies,  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  the  principles  involved 
in  the  selection  of  subject-matter,  its  arrangement,  and  presentation.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Downing. 

hi.    graduate  courses 

45.  Physiology  of  Development. — A  consideration  of  existing  data  and  views 
as  material  for  a  theory  of  development  and  heredity.  Lectures,  conferences, 
assigned  topics.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  18  and  19  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Lillie. 

46.  Organic  Evolution. — A  survey  of  the  concepts  of  organic  evolution;  its 
development;  the  factors  in  evolution;  modern  experimental  evolution.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  30  and  45  or  equivalent. 

47.  Individuation  and  Reproduction. — A  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
organic  individuality  and  the  processes  and  conditions  of  individuation  and 
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reproduction.  The  relations  between  regulatory  processes,  experimental  repro- 
ductions, and  the  various  processes  of  reproduction  in  nature.  The  work  of  the 
course  will  consist  of  lectures,  reports,  and  discussion  of  literature  and  quizzes. 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Child. 

48.  Cytological  Problems.— Among  the  subjects  considered  are:  morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  cell,  cell  division,  the  cell  and  the  organism  in  growth,  repro- 
duction, and  regulation,  the  various  methods  of  cytological  research,  their  objects 
and  their  value.  The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  lectures,  reports,  discussions, 
and  quizzes.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Child.    [Not  given  in  1917.] 

49.  Problems  in  Animal  Morphology  and  Phylogeny. — A  course  in  methods 
of  research  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  first-year  graduate  students.  Indi- 
vidual instruction  and  advice  will  be  given  as  to  methods  of  attacking  problems, 
sources  of  literature,  etc.  Simple  practice  problems  will  be  assigned  if  desired. 
M.  First  Term,  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Newman. 

52.  Individual  Work  in  Ecology  and  Entomology. — Every  Quarter,  Dr. 
Wells. 

iv.  seminar  courses 

60.  Problems  of  Fertilization. — A  consideration  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  present  status  of  the  problems  of  fertilization.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.    Mj.  Professor  Lillie.    [Not  given  in  191&-17.] 

60A.  The  Biology  of  Sex.  A  consideration  of  the  biological  problems  of  sex. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Lillie. 

61.  Bionomic  Problems. — The  problems  of  evolution  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  external  factors,  to  distribution,  and  to  the  interrelation  of  organisms 
will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Associate  Professor  Tower  and  Mr.  MacArthur.  [To  be  given  in 
1918.] 

61A.  Genetics. — The  problems  of  heredity  in  relation  to  genetics,  to  plant 
and  animal  breeding,  and  to  eugenics.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  61. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Tower  and  Mr.  MacArthur. 
[To  be  given  in  1917.] 

61B.  Eugenics. — The  problems  of  Eugenics  and  human-population  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  organic  evolution.  Associate  Professor  Tower 
and  Mr.  MacArthur.    [To  be  given  in  1916.] 

63.  The  Problem  of  Reproduction  in  Organisms. — A  study  of  the  facts  and 
theories  concerning  the  various  methods  of  reproduction  in  organisms;  the  effect 
of  physiological  and  physical  isolation  of  parts  in  nature  and  experiment;  the 
germ-plasm  theory  in  relation  to  the  data  of  observation  and  experiments. 
Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  for  report  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  45,  46,  and  47,  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Child.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

64.  Senescence  and  Rejuvenescence. — A  study  of  the  facts  and  theories 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  age  in  organisms.  The  physiological  and  structural 
changes  during  aging.  The  question  of  rejuvenescence.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
45,  46,  and  47  or  48  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Child. 

v.  research  courses 

70.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Prerequisite:  such  of  the  elementary  courses  as  are  essential 
to  the  special  topic  undertaken.  2  or  3Mjs.  Summer,  Professor  Lillie  and 
Associate  Professor  Newman. 

71.  Zoological  Problems. — Research.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  1  to  3Mjs. 
Summer,  Associate  Professors  Tower,  Newman,  and  Others. 

72.  73,  74.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  work.  For  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  training  essential  to  the  special  topic  undertaken.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  1  to  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Lillie,  Associate 
Professors  Child,  Tower,  Newman,  and  Others. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Robert  Russell  Bensley,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Charles  Judson  Herrick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 

Basil  Coleman  Hyatt  Harvey,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Preston  Kyes,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

George  William  Bartelmez,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Elbert  Clark,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

George  Elmer  Shambaugh,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  Nose, 
and  Throat. 

Charles  Henry  Swift,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Jeannette  Brown  Obenchain,  Ph.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Richard  W.  Watejns,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Marion  Hines,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Edwin  Christian  Schmitt,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

John  Albert  Key,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  Creighton  Medical  College 
(Summer,  1916). 

FELLOW,  1916-17 
Shirley  Putnam  Miller,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Department  of  Anatomy  is  organized  to  provide  for  instruction  and 
research  in  vertebrate  anatomy,  including  human  anatomy,  histology,  embry- 
ology, and  neurology.  Two  majors  of  elementary  biology  (Zoology  1  and 
Botany  1  or  their  equivalent)  are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  Department 
except  course  16. 

Students  of  medicine  and  other  students  desiring  to  study  Anatomy 
are  strongly  recommended  to  plan  their  work  so  that  courses  in  vertebrate  anat- 
omy (Zoology  17)  and  vertebrate  embryology  precede  the  work  in  human 
anatomy.  The  recommended  order  of  courses  in  preparation  for  work  in 
human  anatomy  would  thus  be  as  follows:  Zoology  1;  Botany  1;  Zoology 
17;  Anatomy  10  and  10A;  Zoology  20. 

All  students  taking  courses  in  Anatomy  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
French  and  German.    For  graduate  students  this  is  indispensable. 

Students  intending  to  take  courses  in  Anatomy  in  satisfaction  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  S.B.,  and  those  looking  forward  to  graduate  work  in 
Anatomy,  are  recommended  to  plan  their  work  in  accordance  with  the  general 
statement  of  the  biological  departments  concerning  courses  in  Biology.  To  such 
students  the  following  courses  in  Anatomy  are  recommended,  to  be  taken  in  the 
order  named:  10,  10A,  1,  2,  3,  4,  17. 

Courses  in  the  embryology  and  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates  to  the 
extent  of  three  majors  will  be  accepted  by  the  Department  as  part  of  the  total 
nine  majors  required  for  graduation. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

I,  2,  3,  4,  Human  Dissection. — The  student  makes  a  complete  dissection  of 
all  structures,  using  atlases  and  textbooks  as  guides.  The  work  is  largely  inde- 
pendent. Before  receiving  credit  for  his  final  dissection  the  student  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  on  the  anatomy  of  the  whole  body.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00  per  major.  Lectures,  2:00,  M.,  W.,  F.;  laboratory  work,  2:00- 
5 : 00,  M.  to  F.  3£Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Harvey, 
Dr.  Swift,  and  Assistants. 

Courses  1  and  2. — Dissection  of  upper  and  lower  extremities.  l^Mjs. 
Course  S. — Dissection  of  thorax  and  abdomen.  lMj. 
Course  4. — Dissection  of  head  and  neck.  lMj. 

5.  Lecture  Course  on  the  Morphology  of  the  Human  Body. — No  laboratory 
fee.    £Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Harvey. 

7.  Topographical  Anatomy. — A  laboratory  course  in  human  anatomy, 
including  regional  dissection  and  the  study  of  models,  preparations,  and  sections. 
Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  3,  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Harvey. 

10.  Histology. — A  brief  course  on  the  structure  of  the  cell  and  elementary 
tissues  will  be  followed  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  structure  of  organs.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Key;  Autumn  and 
Winter,  Professor  Bensley,  Associate  Professor  Kyes,  Dr.  Bartelmez, 
and  Mr.  Clark. 

10A.  Histology. — A  supplementary  course  to  course  10.  £Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Bartelmez. 

II.  Advanced  Histology. — Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Bensley. 

16.  Elementary  Neurology. — An  elementary  course  on  the  structure  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Herri  ck. 

17.  Gross  and  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. — An  intro- 
ductory course  for  medical  students  and  others.  Prerequisite :  course  10.  Lab- 
oratory fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Clark;  Winter  and 
Spring,  Professor  Herrick,  Assistant  Professors  Clark,  Bartelmez,  and 
Others. 

18.  Neurology. — Course  17  continued.    Mj  Spring,  Professor  Herrick. 

19.  Cytology  of  Nerve  Cells. — Hours  to  be  arranged.  $Mj.  Winter,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Bartelmez. 

20.  Development  of  the  Skeleton. — Hours  to  be  arranged.  £Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Bartelmez. 

ii.    graduate  courses 

25,  26.  Comparative  Neurology. — The  evolution  of  the  architecture  and 
function  of  the  vertebrate  nervous  system.  Prerequisite:  course  16  or  17. 
2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Professor  Herrick. 

28,  29,  30.  Neurological  Research. — Admission  to  these  courses  may  be 
obtained  only  after  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Neurology.  A  good  knowl- 
edge of  general  anatomy,  physiology,  and  neurology  will  be  required.  3Mjs.  or 
3DMjs.  Summer,  Professor  Coghill;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor 
Herrick. 

81.  Course  in  Immunity. — Immunization  of  animals.  Cytolysis  (including 
hemolysis  and  bacteriolysis),  agglutination,  toxins,  etc.  An  experimentation 
and  conference  course.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  and  General  Pathology. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Kyes. 
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32.  Research  in  Immunity. — Open  to  a  restricted  number  of  qualified  investi- 
gators. Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Pkofessob 
Kyes. 

36.  Histology  of  Secretion. — In  this  course  the  changes  exhibited  by  differ- 
ent secreting  glands  in  various  phases  of  functional  activity  will  be  studied.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Bensley. 

37.  Histology  of  the  Organs  of  Internal  Secretion. — Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Bensley. 

38.  Morphology  of  the  Blood. — £Mj.  Summer,  Winter,  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Clark. 

39.  Organogeny  (Human). — A  practical  course  on  the  development  of  organs 
in  the  human  embryo.  Prerequisite:  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.   Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Bartelmez. 

40.  Advanced  Work. — Opportunities  are  afforded  for  advanced  work  in  all 
branches  of  anatomy.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  Mj.  Professors  Bensley 
and  Herri ck,  Associate  Professor  Harvey,  Assistant  Professors  Bartel- 
mez and  Clark. 

41.  42,  43,  Research  Work. — The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  anatomical  problems.  Suitably  trained  persons,  who  have  the  time  to 
do  such  work,  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  it.  Professor  Bensley,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Harvey,  Assistant  Professors  Bartelmez  and  Clark. 

45,  46,  47.  Seminar. — A  limited  number  of  students  may,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Professors  of  Anatomy,  be  admitted  to  a  seminar  in  which  subjects  of 
current  interest  in  anatomy  will  be  discussed.  |Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Professors  Bensley  and  Herrick. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

(Including  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Pharmacology) 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albert  Prescott  Mathews,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Department. 
Anton  Julius  Carlson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 
David  Judson  Lingle,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Fred  Conrad  Koch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Arno  Benedict  Luckhardt,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Frank  Christian  Becht,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology. 
Shiro  Tashiro,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Harold  Stanard  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Harvey  Raymond  Basinger,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 
Fred  Terry  Rogers,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Pharmacology. 
Eva  Ormenta  Schley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
Lester  Dragstedt,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
Leo  Lewis  John  Hardt,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
Lloyd  Kendrick  Riggs,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Carl  V.  Lynch,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Benjamin  Harry  Hager,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 
George  Emanuel  Burget,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Minna  Caroline  Denton,  A.M.         James  Elazer  Lebensohn,  S.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  are  arranged  for  three  classes 
of  students: 

I.  Junior  or  Senior  College  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body  or  who  wish  to  study  biology 
from  the  physiological  side.  To  satisfy  the  needs  of  these  students  and  enable 
them  to  cover  the  subject  satisfactorily,  a  three-major  course  is  given:  courses 
1,  2,  and  3,  Introductory  Physiology.  In  order  to  make  it  accessible  to  a  large 
number  of  students,  no  prerequisites  are  demanded.1 

II.  Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
or  Pharmacology  or  students  of  other  biological  sciences  who  wish  to  take  minor 
work  in  Physiology. 

III.  Medical  students.  This  work  is  covered  by  courses  12,  13,  14,  19,  20, 
and  21. 

For  all  courses  except  1, 2, 3,  and  4,  General  Biology  1  and  17  or  an  equivalent 
course  is  prerequisite.  For  each  major  or  double-minor  course  requiring  labora- 
tory work  the  laboratory  fee  is  $5.00. 

1  Students  who  wish  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  the  course  are  strongly  urged  to 
acquire  some  chemical  knowledge  before  beginning  the  work.  As  the  accommodations 
are  limited,  preference  in  registration  will  be  given  to  those  students  who  will  arrange 
their  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  1,  2,  and  3. 
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SEQUENCES 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  Physiology  as  a  major 
subject  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction:  Physics,  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Chemistry  2S,  3S,  4,  6,  8;  Physiology  1,  2  or  Biology  1,  2,  4;  Botany  IB; 
Geology  1.  In  addition  one  or  more  courses  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10,  Bacteriology  1,  Physiology  19,  12,  13,  20,  14, 
Anatomy  17,  or  Psychology  1. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  (Prerequisite:  Botany  2B,  Physiology  1,  2)  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10, 
Bacteriology  1,  19,  Physiology  13,  Psychology  1. 

b)  For  students  intending  to  be  nurses:  Anatomy  2,  3,  Zoology  20,  Bao- 
teriology  1,  Physiology  19,  14. 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Senior  College  students  wishing  to  take  their  S.B.  degree  in  Physiology  should 
take  courses  1,  2,  12,  13,  14,  19,  and  20.  Courses  in  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Histology,  Embryology,  and  Plant  Physiology  to  the  extent  of  three  to  four 
majors  may  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  total  of  nine  majors  required  for  gradua- 
tion. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are:  (1)  Research,  three  majors  (courses  42,  43,  or  44);  (2)  six 
majors  from  the  Graduate  or  Senior  College  courses;  (3)  thesis.  The  Senior 
College  courses  that  may  be  counted  toward  the  Master's  degree  are  12,  13,  14, 
19,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26. 

THE  DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

Courses  12  13,  14,  19,  and  20,  or  their  equivalents  are  required  of  all  can- 
didates for  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Physiology  as  the  major  subject.  The 
further  selection  of  courses  depends  on  whether  Physiology  or  Physiological 
Chemistry  is  the  principal  subject,  and  is  arranged  in  each  case  by  consultation 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

For  students  taking  a  full  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  three  majors  will 
be  credited  for  work  equivalent  to  courses  12,  13,  and  14  in  Physiology  or  other 
courses  in  General  and  Comparative  Physiology  taken  elsewhere,  and  in  addition 
six  majors  selected  from  courses  24,  25,  26,  37,  38,  39,  and  42.  For  students 
taking  a  partial  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  the  equivalent  of  three  majors' 
work  in  Physiology  or  Physiological  Chemistry  taken  elsewhere  will  be  accepted 
in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement;  in  addition  three  majors  selected  from 
courses  24,  25,  26,  37,  38,  39,  42,  or  54. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Students  are  urged  to 
take  all  three  courses. 
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1.  Physiology  of  Blood,  Respiration,  Digestion,  Secretion,  and  Absorption. — 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Lingle  and  Dr.  Schley. 

2.  Physiology  of  Circulation. — Muscle,  peripheral  nerves,  animal  heat, 
excretion.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Lingle  and  Dr.  Schley. 

3.  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  Cord,  Eye,  Ear. — Sense  of  taste,  smell,  pressure, 
temperature,  and  muscle  sense.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring  and  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Lingle  and  Dr.  Schley. 

4.  Human  Physiology. — Selected  topics  especially  adapted  to  teachers.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Keeton. 

ii.    senior  college  courses 

12.  Physiology  of  Blood,  Circulation,  and  Respiration. — Lectures  and  recita- 
tions, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physio- 
logical Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Carlson,  Assistant  Professors  Luckhardt  and  Becht,  Dr.  Basinger, 
and  Messrs.  Hardt,  Burget3  and  Hager. 

13.1  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Metabolism,  Absorption,  Secretion,  Excretion, 
Muscles,  and  Heat. — Lectures  and  recitations,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory, 
6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Carlson,  Assistant  Professor  Luckhardt, 
Dr.  Basinger,  and  Messrs.  Hardt  and  Burget. 

14.1  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  the  Senses. — Lectures,  two  a 
week;  recitation  and  conference,  one  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  Neurology  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Carlson,  Assistant  Professor  Luckhardt,  Dr.  Basinger,  and 
Messrs.  Sloan  and  Hardt. 

16.  Special  Physiology  of  Mammals. — Including  the  experiments  not  given 
in  the  general  courses.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  or  14  or  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  |Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 
Luckhardt  and  . 

18.  The  Principles  of  Physiology  (as  they  are  applied  to  the  clinical  examina- 
tion of  the  central  nervous  system  and  special  senses). — Laboratory  fee,  $2.50. 
JMj.  Spring  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Luckhardt. 

19. 2  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates,  lipins, 
and  proteins  and  the  general  chemistry  of  the  cell.  Lectures,  two  a  week;  recita- 
tions, one  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry, 
Qualitative  Analysis,  and  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Quantitative 
Analysis  recommended.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Mathews  and  Dr.  Adams;  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Koch  and  Dr. 
Adams. 

20.2  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  digestion,  metabolism,  and 
excretion.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  course  19.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant 
Professor  Koch  and  Dr.  Tashiro;  Spring,  Professor  Mathews  and  Dr. 
Adams. 

21.  Pharmacology. — Lectures,  three  a  week;  recitations,  two  a  week; 
laboratory,  7  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  14,  19,  20. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter;  repeated,  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 
Becht  and  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Hager. 

iii.   primarily  for  graduate  students 

24.  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  the  cell  constituents,  carbo- 
hydrates, lipoids,  proteins,  nucleins.    Essentially  a  repetition  of  course  19  in  the 

1  Courses  13  and  14  will  be  repeated  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  1916. 

2  Courses  19  and  20  are  required  of  medical  students  for  credit  in  Physiological 
Chemistry. 
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Autumn  Quarter  for  graduate  students.  Prerequisites  as  in  19.  Assigned 
readings.  Seminar,  once  a  week;  laboratory,  physiological-chemical  prepara- 
tions, 6  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Mathews  and  Dr.  Adams. 

25.  Chemistry  of  Digestion. — Action  of  enzymes;  digestion;  the  tissues.  A 
continuation  of  course  24.  Lectures  and  laboratory  as  in  course  24.  Pre- 
requisite: course  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Mathews 
and  Assistant  Professor  Koch. 

26.  Chemistry  of  Metabolism,  Nutrition,  and  the  Urine. — Continuation  of 
course  25.  Prerequisite:  course  25  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  as  in  course  24.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Mathews  and 
Dr.  Adams. 

27.  Physical-chemical  Methods  Applied  to  the  Tissues  and  Liquids  of  the 

Body. — Osmotic  pressure;  hydrogen  ion  determinations;  freezing-points;  con- 
ductivity; polariscope,  etc.  Practical  work.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
£Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Dr.  Adams. 

28.  Quantitative  Methods  of  Urine  Analysis. — Determination  of  important 
constituents  of  the  urine.  Prerequisite:  course  20  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $2.50  or  $5.00.    |Mj.  or  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Mathews. 

31.  Special  Physiology  of  the  Digestive  Tract. — Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Carlson  and  Mr.  Dragstedt. 

32.  Special  Physiology  of  the  Glands  of  Internal  Secretion. — Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Dragstedt. 

33.  General  and  Comparative  Physiology. — Lectures  and  laboratory. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Lingle. 

34.  Advanced  Physiology  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. — Prerequisite: 
Physiology  14.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Carlson  and  Mr.  Dragstedt. 

37.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Physiological  Chemistry  as  Applied 
to  Plant  and  Animal  Tissues. — Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter  and  Summer, 
Assistant  Professor  Koch. 

38.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Physiological  Chemistry  as  Applied 
to  Plant  and  Animal  Tissues  (continued). — Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn 
and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Koch. 

39.  Quantitative  Micro-chemical  Methods  for  Studying  Cell  Respiration. — 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Dr.  Tashiro. 

40.  Seminar:  History  of  Physiology  and  Biochemistry. — A  course  of  read- 
ings of  historically  important  works.  Every  second  year.  Mj.  Autumn,  Pro- 
fessor Mathews.    [Given  in  1916.] 

41.  Seminar:  in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. — Fortnightly.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Carlson  and 
Assistant  Professors  Lingle,  Luckhardt,  and  Becht. 

42.  Research  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each 
Quarter,  Professor  Mathews,  Assistant  Professor  Koch,  and  Dr.  Tashiro. 

43.  Research  Work  in  Pharmacology. — M j .  or  DMj .  each  Quarter,  Assistant 
Professor  Becht. 

44.  Research  Work  in  Physiology. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Carlson  and  Assistant  Professors  Luckhardt  and  Becht. 

45.  Seminar  in  Biochemistry. — Discussion  of  important  books  and  papers. 
Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  college  students.  Weekly.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Mathews;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Koch;  Spring,  Dr. 
Tashiro. 

64.  General  and  Comparative  Physiology  (at  the  Marine  Laboratory,  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.). — Credit  is  given  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses 
taken  at  this  laboratory.    DMj.  Summer. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


John  Merle  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

Otis  William  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology. 

Henry  Chandler  Cowles,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ecology. 

William  Jesse  Goad  Land,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Morphology. 

William  Crocker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology. 

Lee  Irving  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

George  Damon  Fuller,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ecology. 

Sophia  Hennion  Eckerson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 


The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  to  train  students  in  the  Morphology, 
Cytology,  Ecology,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  plants,  and  to  add  other 
fields  as  they  become  developed.  This  training  includes  such  knowledge  of  plants 
as  belongs  to  general  culture,  and  also  for  the  following  positions:  teachers  in 
secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities;  investigators  in  government  service; 
and  experts  in  scientific  agriculture. 

The  Botanical  Gazette,  a  journal  now  in  its  sixty-second  volume,  is  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Department,  and  while  in  no  sense  an  organ  of  the  Department,  it 
is  the  natural  channel  for  the  publication  of  much  of  its  work.  The  Department 
also  issues  a  series  of  Contributions  from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory,  215 
numbers  of  which  have  been  published. 

The  Botanical  Club  consists  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students  of  the 
Department,  who  meet  each  week  to  review  important  current  literature,  to 
present  the  results  of  their  own  research,  and  to  hear  visiting  botanists.  The 
club  is  made  an  important  means  of  supplementary  training  for  the  special 
student  of  Botany. 

In  courses  demanding  the  use  of  apparatus  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  is 
charged.  This  fee  includes  the  use  of  microscope  and  reagents  and  plant  material. 
In  addition,  a  breakage  ticket  is  usually  needed. 

The  courses  fall  naturally  into  groups  under  the  following  classification: 
I.  General  and  introductory. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  give  a 
general  preparation  for  biological  work  in  the  field  of  Botany.  Each  course  is 
complete  in  itself,  but  course  1  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  either  2  or  3, 
and  is  the  one  to  be  selected  by  the  general  student  who  can  give  only  a  single 
quarter  to  the  subject.  Course  5  is  a  lecture  and  reading  course  in  evolution  and 
heredity,  and  is  intended  to  furnish  general  information  to  the  student 
concerning  the  theories  of  organic  evolution  and  concerning  the  current 
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experimental  work  in  heredity.  Course  6  is  intended  to  correct  the  tendency 
of  students  of  morphology  to  know  only  laboratory  material  and  to  be  ignorant 
of  live  plants  and  their  habits.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6  are  especially  recom- 
mended to  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Courses  7,  8,  and  9  constitute  a  series  intended  to  give  a  thorough  account 
of  the  principal  groups  of  plants,  their  morphology,  and  a  somewhat  detailed 
outline  of  their  classification.  These  courses  may  be  taken  in  any  sequence, 
although  the  subject  develops  most  naturally  if  they  are  taken  in  the  order  of 
their  numbering.  They  are  required  of  all  students  who  intend  to  do  advanced 
work  in  the  Department,  and  are  adapted  to  all  who  desire  a  thorough  elementary 
knowledge  of  plants.  Unless  all  three  are  taken,  course  1  or  its  equivalent  is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  of  them. 

Course  4  is  required  of  all  students  who  purpose  entering  any  of  the  courses 
in  Special  Morphology. 

II.  Special  Morphology. — The  courses  enumerated  under  this  head  (10-15) 
expand  the  work  of  courses  7,  8,  and  9,  and  consider  in  detail  the  different  groups 
of  plants  there  studied.  They  are  intended  to  furnish  the  training  necessary  for 
independent  research  in  morphology.  Courses  10,  12,  and  13  make  up  a  year's 
work,  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11,  14,  and  15.  Courses  17  and  19 
are  for  research  students  and  demand  familiarity  with  German  and  French. 

III.  Physiology. — Courses  20-22  include  work  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Physiology  and  constitute  a  continuous  course  (though  they  may  be  elected 
separately  and  in  any  order)  prerequisite  to  research  work  in  Physiology.  The 
laboratory  observations  in  these  courses  sometimes  require  work  at  irregular  and 
unusual  hours,  which  those  electing  them  should  be  willing  to  give.  Students 
should  be  able  to  read  German  readily,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  physics  and  inorganic,  organic,  and  preferably  physiological 
chemistry.  Physics  1,  2,  3  and  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4  are  highly  desirable  ante- 
cedents, and  may  in  future  be  made  prerequisites. 

IV.  Ecology. — Courses  30  and  31  are  laboratory  courses,  illustrating  the 
structural,  physiological,  and  experimental  phases  of  Ecology,  and  are  offered 
in  alternate  winters.  Course  31 A  continues  the  work  of  31,  adapting  it  to  the 
field.  Courses  32-34  are  field  and  laboratory  courses,  illustrating  the  geographic 
phases  of  Ecology.  Course  35  involves  both  laboratory  and  field  work,  and  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  work  in  forestry.  Course  37  is  a  lecture  course 
involving  the  application  of  Ecology  to  economic  problems.  Courses  32  and  35 
are  offered  in  alternate  autumns.  Course  36  is  offered  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  supplements  the  local  work  in  Ecology  at  the  University.  The  ability 
to  read  German  is  a  decided  advantage  in  all  the  courses  in  Ecology  and  is  a 
necessity  for  courses  38  and  39. 

V.  Pathology. — Course  40  is  an  introduction  to  laboratory  methods  in  plant 
pathology.  It  includes  the  preparation  of  culture  media,  the  growing  and  isola- 
tion of  pathogenic  organisms,  and  a  study  of  the  diseases  induced  by  some  of  the 
more  common  forms.  It  is  followed  by  course  43,  which  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  facility  in  recognizing  the  fungi  which  cause  diseases  of  plants  in  this 
region.  It  involves  laboratory  and  field  work.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  Ger- 
man is  a  great  advantage.  These  courses  are  adapted  to  those  who  desire  train- 
ing for  work  in  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
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VI.  Teaching. — Students  wishing  to  teach  Botany  in  high  schools  are 
advised  to  take  course  50. 

VII.  Recommended  groups  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. — Course  1  or  its  equiva- 
lent is  a  prerequisite  for  all  sequences. 

PKINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Nine  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  24,  30,  34,  35,  36,  37,  40,  or 
50,  after  consultation. 

Upon  approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser  undergraduates  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  graduate  courses  either  (1)  after  the  completion  of  the  principal 
sequence,  or  (2)  in  case  such  courses  are  vocational  prerequisites. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Six  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  34,  35,  and  50,  after  consultation. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES:    1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

senior  college  and  graduate  courses:  4,  24,  30,  34,  35,  36,  37,  40,  and  50. 
graduate  courses:    10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  16A,  17,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  28,  29, 
31,  31A,  32,  33,  38,  and  39. 

1.  Elementary  Botany. — A  general  introduction  to  Botany.  Prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Coulter. 

2.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology. — A  summary  view  of  the  general  behavior 
of  seed-plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent;  Elementary  Physics  and 
Chemistry  desirable.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer  (also  M.  either 
Term)  and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Crocker  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

3.  Elementary  Ecology. — Plants  in  relation  to  their  environment.  Field 
work  in  the  greenhouses  and  parks  near  the  University,  with  occasional  labora- 
tory exercises  and  field  trips  to  the  country.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equiva- 
lent.   Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Professor  Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

4.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology. — Principles  and  methods  of  killing,  fixing, 
imbedding,  sectioning,  staining,  mounting,  drawing,  reconstructing,  and  use 
of  microscope.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Land. 

6.  Organic  Evolution.— A  course  of  lectures,  with  assigned  reading,  dealing 
with  the  theories  of  evolution  and  heredity  as  illustrated  by  plants.  Lectures, 
4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Coulter. 

6.  The  Local  Flora. — The  identification  of  the  common  seed-plants  and 
ferns  of  the  Chicago  region,  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  great  groups,  and  with  the  use  of  manuals.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or 
equivalent.  M.  of  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Coulter,  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain,  and  Associate  Professor  Land;  Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Coulter,  Professor  Cowles,  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

7.  General  Morphology  of  Thallophytes. — The  thorough  study  of  a  series 
of  Algae  and  Fungi  forms  the  basis  of  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  classi- 
fication of  these  groups.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Professor  Coulter  and  Associate 
Professor  Land. 

8.  General  Morphology  of  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes. — A  continuation  of 
course  7.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Coulter  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 
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9.  General  Morphology  of  Spermatophytes.  A  continuation  of  courses  7 
and  8.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent  and  course  8.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Peofessor  Coulter  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 

10.1  Special  Morphology  of  Algae. — Critical  studies  of  representative 
Algae,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  relationships  of  the 
group.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  1917,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

11.  Special  Morphology  of  Fungi. — A  study  of  the  morphology  and  relation- 
ships of  the  Fungi,  including  practice  in  artificial  cultures.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
4  and  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1916,  Professor 
Coulter. 

12.  Special  Morphology  of  Bryophytes. — Critical  studies  of  typical  liver- 
worts and  mosses,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon  their  morphology  and  relation- 
ships. Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Winter,  1918,  Associate  Professor  Land. 

13.  Special  Morphology  of  Pteridophytes. — Similar  in  method  and  purpose 
to  course  12.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Spring  and  Summer,  1916,  Professor  Coulter  and  Professor  Chamber- 
lain. 

14.  Special  Morphology  of  Gymnosperms. — Critical  studies  of  the  gym- 
nosperm  types,  with  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  morphology  and  genetic  relation- 
ships of  the  group.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter,  1917,  Professor  Coulter  and  Professor  Chamberlain. 

15.  Special  Morphology  of  Angiospenns. — A  continuation  of  course  14, 
treating  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Spring,  1917,  Professor  Coulter  and  Professor  Chamberlain. 

16.  Seminar  in  History  of  Botany. — This  course  is  intended  to  develop  a 
historical  background  for  research  students.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1917, 
Professor  Coulter. 

16A.  Seminar  in  Evolution  and  Heredity. — Discussions  of  the  historical 
background  and  current  work.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  1916,  Professor  Coulter. 

17.  Cytology. — The  structure  and  life-history  of  the  plant  cell.  Special 
attention  given  to  the  bearing  of  cytology  upon  theories  of  heredity  and  evolu- 
tion. For  research  students.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

18.  Genetics  and  Experimental  Evolution. — See  announcement  under 
Department  of  Zoology. 

19.  Research  in  Morphology. — Only  those  students  will  be  admitted  to  this 
work  whose  training  in  technique  and  special  morphology  enables  them  to  be 
independent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Professor  Coulter,  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain,  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 

20.  Plant  Physics. — Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  plant 
processes  that  are  essentially  physical.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable 
antecedents:  Physics  1,  2,  3,  11;  Botany  3,  7,  8,  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1916;  Summer,  1917,  Associate  Professor  Crocker, 
Dr.  Knight,  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

21.  Plant  Chemics. — A  continuation  of  course  20,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
metabolism.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable  antecedents:  Chemistry  1, 
2,  3,  4;  Physiological  Chemistry,  19;  Botany  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Winter,  1917,  Associate  Professor  Crocker,  Dr.  Knight,  and 
Dr.  Eckerson. 

22.  Growth  and  Movement. — A  continuation  of  courses  20  and  21,  with 
special  reference  to  the  influence  of  external  and  internal  factors  upon  the  growth, 
development,  and  movement  of  plants.    Prerequisite:   Botany  2.  Desirable 

1  Courses  10,  12,  13  are  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11,  14,  15. 
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antecedents:  courses  20,  21.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer 
and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Crocker,  Dr.  Eckerson. 

24.  Plant  Production  in  the  United  States. — This  is  a  lecture  course  and 
deals  with  the  main  problems  of  plant  production  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  values  of  the  products  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  of  production 
are  considered,  the  course  is  of  special  significance  to  students  of  economics. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Desirable  antecedents:  Chemistry  1 
and  Physics  1.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Crocker. 

28.  Seminar  in  Physiology. — The  course  is  of  about  the  same  grade  as  the 
three  graduate  courses  in  physiology,  and  deals  with  the  latest  literature  in  special 
chapters  of  plant  physiology.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter  and  Summer,  1917, 
Associate  Professor  Crocker,  Dr.  Knight,  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

29.  Research  in  Physiology. — Requires  special  training  in  physiology  and 
the  fundamentals  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Registration  only  after  consultation. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Associate  Professor  Crocker,  Dr. 
Knight,  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

30.1  Ecological  Anatomy. — Plant  tissues  from  the  point  of  view  of  origin  and 
role.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2,  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer, 
1916;  Winter,  1918,  Professor  Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

31.  Experimental  Ecology. — The  causes  determining  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  plant  organs.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2,  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

31  A.  Experimental  Field  Ecology. — The  instruments  and  methods  for 
quantitative  field  studies  of  precipitation,  evaporation,  soil  moisture,  light  inten- 
sity, and  other  ecological  factors.  Practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the 
field.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  and  34.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M.  or  DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term;  Spring,  1917,  Dr.  Fuller. 

32.  Geographic  Botany  I. — Ecological  Plant  Geography.  This  course  and 
course  33  present  regional  and  world  problems  in  contrast  to  the  local  field  prob- 
lems treated  in  course  34.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1917  (also  1916  if  requested  by  ten  students),  Professor  Cowles. 

33.  Geographic  Botany  II. — Floristic  Plant  Geography.  This  course  pre- 
sents the  floristic  regions  of  the  world  and  their  geological  development. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  3  or  equivalent,  and  preferably  Botany  32  and  Geology  5. 
Mj.  Winter,  1918  (also  1917  if  requested  by  ten  students),  Professor  Cowles. 

34.  Physiographic  Ecology. — Origin  and  development  of  the  various  plant 
associations,  especially  such  as  are  found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Lectures  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  and  Geology  1.  Mj.,  3M.,  or 
DMj.  Spring;  also  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Cowles  and 
Dr.  Fuller. 

35.  Forest  Ecology. — The  activities  of  trees;  the  structure  and  role  of  their 
various  organs.  Trees  in  relation  to  climate,  soil,  and  organic  environment. 
Forest  succession  and  its  causes.  The  great  forest  formations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3.  Mj.  Summer,  1918,  and  Autumn, 
1916  (also  1917  if  requested  by  ten  students),  Professor  Cowles  and  Dr. 
Fuller. 

36.  Field  Ecology. — The  whole  time  of  the  student  will  be  required  during 
the  time  spent  in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  Botany  34  and  preferably  32.  M., 
DM.,  3M.,  or  4M.,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  accom- 
plished; Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Cowles  or  Dr.  Fuller.  (Sum- 
mer, 1916,  The  Lake  Superior  Region,  Professor  Cowles.) 

37.  Applied  Ecology. — The  application  of  Ecology  to  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, floriculture,  and  forestry.  The  ecology,  origin,  and  distribution  of 
cultivated  plants,  useful  wild  plants,  weeds,  and  plant  diseases.  Lectures  with 
trips  to  woodlands,  farms,  nurseries,  and  industrial  establishments.  Occasional 
Saturday  afternoon  trips.    Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Professor  Cowles. 

bourses  30  and  32  are  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  31  and  35. 
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38.  Seminar  in  Ecology. — This  course  is  intermediate  between  courses  30-36 
and  research  work,  and  requires  special  training  in  Ecology.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Professor  Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

39.  Research  in  Ecology. — This  course  requires  special  training  in  Ecology 
and  in  related  lines  of  study,  especially  geology  and  plant  physiology.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00,  in  case  use  is  made  of  laboratory  supplies.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Pro- 
fessor Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

40.  Elementary  Plant  Pathology. — Life-histories  and  physiology  of  the  com- 
moner parasites,  together  with  their  pathological  effect  on  the  host  plants.  Pre- 
requisite: Botany  1,  2.  Desirable  antecedent:  Botany  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Professor  Coulter. 

50.1  Teaching  Botany  in  the  High  Schools. — Includes  the  following  topics: 
the  function  of  Botany  in  secondary  education;  the  principles  that  determine 
the  selection,  organization,  and  use  of  botanical  materials;  a  review  of  subject- 
matter;  laboratory  demonstrations,  methods,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1.  Mj. 
Spring  and  Summer,  Professor  Caldwell. 

i  Given  at  the  School  of  Education. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Ludvig  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology. 

Harry  Gideon  Wells,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Edward  Vail  Lapham  Brown,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Pathology  of 
the  Eye. 

Harriet  Fay  Holmes,  A.B.,  Special  Instructor  in  Pathological  Technique. 
*Edwin  Frederick  Hirsch,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
George  Thomas  Caldwell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Pathology. 
Oscar  Jacob  Elsesser,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Harry  Lee  Huber,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Research  Assistant  in  Pathology. 


Lydia  M.  DeWitt,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  \ 

Professor  of  Pathology.  I 

Maud  Slye,  A.B.  (  Members  of  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague 

Julian  Herman  Lewis,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (      Memorial  Institute. 

Rachel  Eleanor  Donnell,  A.B.,  M.D.  \ 

Sidney  Marsh  Cadwell,  S.B.  / 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Emanuel  Bernard  Fink,  S.B.  Charles  Edward  Watts,  S.B. 


AT  RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Ludvig  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology. 

Edwin  Raymond  LeCount,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

George  Howitt  Weaver,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 

George  Frederick  Dick,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Albert  Montague  Moody,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

Richard  Fisson  Austin,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology;  Pathologist,  Chil- 
dren's Memorial  Hospital. 

Homer  King  Nicoll,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Serologist, 
Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Burrell  Otto  Raulston,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology;  Resident  Pathologist, 
Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Frank  Raymond  Menne,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

Leland  Charles  Shafer,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Fellow  in  Pathology. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  include  the  required  work  in  Pathology 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  study  of  Medicine,  as  well  as  advanced 

•Absent  on  leave. 
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courses  arranged  for  those  desiring  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
for  those  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for  research. 

For  each  major  or  double-minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work  the  lab- 
oratory fee  is  $5.00. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Histology. — A  practical  laboratory 
course  in  general  pathologic  histology,  supplemented  by  experiment,  by  the  study 
of  fresh  and  museum  specimens,  and  by  recitations  in  general  pathology.  Pre- 
requisite: Histology,  Bacteriology,  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and 
Visceral  Anatomy.  Laboratory,  recitations,  and  lectures:  9  hours  a  week.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Assistants;  Winter,  Professor  Wells,  Mr. 
Caldwell,  and  Assistants. 

2.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Granulomas  and  Tumors. — Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Wells,  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  Assistants. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  as  double-minor  courses  in  the  First  and  Second  Terms 
of  the  Summer  Quarter.    Daily  8:00-11:00,  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Assistants. 

5.  Special  Pathology. — Supplementary  to  and  paralleling  course  2.  A  study 
of  the  pathological  changes  affecting  different  organs  and  tissues.  Limited  to  30 
students.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Assistants. 

II.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

3.  Advanced  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who  have 
credit  in  general  pathology.  Laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  pathological 
technique,  the  study  and  recording  of  autopsies,  and  special  pathological  ma- 
terial. Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Hours  to  be  arranged  for  each  student.  Mj. 
each  Quarter,  Professor  Wells. 

4.  Research  in  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  students 
and  graduates  in  medicine.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  Mj.  Hours  to  be 
arranged  for  each  student.  Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Professors  Hektoen 
and  Wells. 

6.  Pathology  of  the  Eye. — Special  pathology  for  practicing  physicians  and 
advanced  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Tu., 
W.,  Th.,  F.,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Brown. 

8.  Pathological  Technique. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Miss  Holmes. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 
Norman  MacLeod  Karris,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Paul  Gustav  Heinemann,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
John  Tennyson  Myers,  A.B.,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
Paul  Roberts  Cannon,  A.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 


Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture; 
Health  Officer  of  the  University. 


William  Thomas  Belfield,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Rush  Medical  College. 
Alice  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Investigator  of  Occupational  Diseases,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Henry  Frederick  Helmholz,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  Rush 
Medical  College. 


John  F.  Norton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  of  Sanitation,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  (Summer,  1916). 

Emery  R.  Hayhurst,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Hygiene, 
Ohio  State  University  (Summer,  1916). 

FELLOW,  1916-17 

Clark  Owen  Melick,  S.B. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  nine  majors  from  the  courses  offered  by 
the  Department.  The  sequence  must  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
Head  of  the  Department. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCE 

To  students  wishing  to  take  a  minor  in  this  Department,  six  majors  from  the 
following  courses  are  recommended:  1,  General  Bacteriology  (or  2,  Pathogenic 
Bacteria);  3,  Public  Hygiene;  4,  Industrial  Hygiene;  5,  Public  Health  Problems; 
10,  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Milk  Supply  (or  11,  Water  and  Water  Supply,  or  12, 
Public  Health  Laboratory  Methods);  15,  Advanced  Bacteriology  (2  or  2£Mjs.). 


For  the  Master's  degree  a  dissertation  and  six  majors  of  graduate  work  in 
this  Department  are  required.  The  majors  must  be  selected  with  the  approval 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

100.  Personal  Hygiene. — The  elements  of  normal  growth,  functions,  toler- 
ation limits,  physical  diagnosis,  prodromes  of  disease  conditions,  and  the 
essentials  of  personal  health  maintenance  and  of  corrective  therapeutics.  For 
non-medical  students.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  |Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Reed;  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Hayhurst. 

ii.    senior  college  courses 

1.  General  Bacteriology. — Lectures  on  the  fundamental  facts  of  bacte- 
riology, including  brief  discussions  of  the  industrial  and  hygienic  applications  of 
bacteriology.  Yeasts  and  molds  and  several  groups  of  bacteria  are  studied  in 
the  laboratory.  Designed  for  general  scientific  students.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 1,  2,  and  3  (or  2S  and  3S)  and  Zoology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Professor  Jordan,  Dr.  Heinemann,  and  Mr. 
Myers. 

2.  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — Lectures  deal  with  the  morphology  and 
biology  of  bacteria  in  general  and  with  infection,  immunity,  and  the  specific 
infectious  diseases.  In  the  laboratory,  students  make  up  bacteriologic  media, 
study  some  of  the  more  important  groups  of  non-pathogenic  and  pathogenic 
bacteria,  keep  daily  records  of  the  biologic  changes  in  cultures  under  observation, 
examine  water,  sewage,  milk,  pus,  saliva,  etc.,  conduct  post-mortems  on  infected 
animals,  and  isolate  and  identify  bacteria  in  mixtures.  Those  who  are  not 
students  of  medicine  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  only  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.  l|Mjs.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 
Harris  and  Mr.  Myers;  Summer,  Dr.  Heinemann  and  Mr.  Myers. 

3.  Public  Hygiene. — The  applications  of  bacteriology  to  municipal  hygiene, 
water  supply,  food  supply,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3  (or  2S 
and  3S);  Zoology  1.    £Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Jordan. 

4.  Industrial  Hygiene. — Course  covers  dangerous  trades,  industrial  health 
hazards,  occupational  diseases,  with  their  control,  prevention,  and  social  aspects. 
For  medical  students;  also  sociological  students  who  have  had  some  preparation 
in  the  fundamental  sciences.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  §Mj.  Summer,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Hayhurst;  Winter,  Dr.  Hamilton. 

5.  Public-Health  Problems. — Infant  welfare,  the  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign, venereal  diseases.  Prerequisite:  course  2  or  3.  £Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Belfield  and  Assistant  Professor  Helmholz. 

iii.    graduate  courses 

10.  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Milk  Supply.— Lectures  on  physical,  chemical, 
bacteriological,  and  hygienic  properties  of  milk.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
practical  exercises  in  public-health  laboratory  examinations  for  the  control  of 
milk  supplies.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8  (or  8M.)  and  course  1  (or  2).  Class 
is  limited  to  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Summer,  Dr.  Heine- 
mann. 

11.  Water  and  Water  Supply. — Sources  of  supply  and  methods  of  purifica- 
tion. Chemical,  bacterial,  and  microscopical  methods.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8  (or  8M.);  course  1  or  2.  With  permission 
of  the  instructor  this  course  may  be  taken  by  qualified  students  as  a  minor 
in  the  Second  Term.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Jordan. 

12.  Public-Health  Laboratory  Methods. — Diagnosis  of  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  glanders,  and  rabies;  Wassermann  test,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  2. 
Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.    l|Mjs.    Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Harris. 
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13.  Parasitology. — Animal  parasites  of  man  (including  protozoa).  Pre- 
requisite: course  1  or  2.  Class  is  limited  to  10.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
[Not  given  in  1917.] 

14.  Immunity  in  Relation  to  Preventive  Medicine. — The  use  of  sera,  anti- 
toxins, and  the  like  in  treating  disease;  also  the  use  of  antibodies,  such  as  agglu- 
tinins and  opsinins,  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions.  Prerequisite: 
course  2.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

15.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  specially  pre- 
pared students  and  to  graduates  in  medicine.  Prerequisite:  course  1  or  2; 
Chemistry  8  or  8M.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  repeated  each  Quarter. 
Professor  Jordan  and  Assistant  Professor  Harris. 

16.  Vital  Statistics  and  Epidemiology. — Prerequisite:  course  2  or  3.  |Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Jordan. 

17.  School  Hygiene. — This  course  considers  the  more  important  problems 
relating  to  the  individual  school  child  and  his  environment.  It  includes  dis- 
cussions of  posture,  neuro-muscular  co-ordinations,  physical  defects,  and  some 
phases  of  personal  hygiene.  The  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  of  schoolhouses, 
and  other  facts  of  the  common-school  life  are  also  taken  up.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  questions  of  school  programs,  school  recreations,  communicable 
diseases,  and  first  aid.  A  good  high-school  course  in  physiology  will  be  accepted 
for  admission  to  this  course.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Reed. 

20.  Research  in.  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
each  Quarter,  Professor  Jordan. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Solomon  Henry  Clark,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Public  Speaking. — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  train  students  to  gather, 
select,  arrange,  and  present  material  in  order  to  affect  a  given  audience  in  a  given 
way  and  within  a  given  time.  Classes  limited  to  20.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a, 
8:15;  sec.  b,  9: 15;  Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

ii.    senior  college  courses 

2.  Public  Speaking. — Continuation  of  course  1.  The  ends  of  speech — clear- 
ness, belief,  entertainment,  action — are  shown  to  determine  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  material.  The  speech  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on 
an  audience.  Exercises  are  given  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  select  arguments 
and  illustrations  most  likely  to  attain  the  end  for  which  his  address  is  designed. 
Criticism  of  delivery.  Classes  limited  to  20.  Prerequisite:  course  1  and  English 
3.    Mj.  Winter,  11:45;  Spring,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

3.  Public  Speaking. — This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  methods  of  great 
speakers;  the  analysis  of  characteristic  speeches;  the  consideration  of  psycho- 
logical principles  involved  in  the  management  of  audiences;  and  the  presentation 
and  criticism  of  original  speeches  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Classes  limited 
to  16.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mj.  Autumn, 
10:45,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

6.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page. — The  course  trains  the  student  to 
discover  the  contents  of  the  printed  page.  The  phrase  is  regarded  as  the  unit 
of  thought;  and  with  this  as  the  point  of  departure  he  studies  the  printed  page 
as  a  series  of  phrase  units  with  different  mental  and  emotional  values.  Accuracy 
of  observation  and  care  in  analysis  are  the  principal  objects  to  be  attained, 
together  with  ability  to  read  aloud  simply,  easily,  and  naturally,  without  any 
effort  after  an  art  product.  Classes  limited  to  20.  Prerequisite:  18  majors. 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Clark;  Winter,  10:45,  Assistant 
Professor  Nelson. 

7.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. — The  criteria  of  vocal  expression  are 
studied  from  the  psychological  viewpoint.  The  relation  of  time,  pause,  pitch, 
melody,  inflection,  quality,  and  force  to  speech  is  demonstrated.  The  student  is 
here  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  that  make  up  vocal  expression,  thus 
furnishing  him  with  standards  of  criticism  that  enable  him  to  judge  his  own  vocal 
expression.  These  standards  are  applied  to  the  daily  reading  or  recitation  of 
the  class.  The  material  is  selected  largely  from  literature  used  in  high  schools, 
and  the  course  should  therefore  be  of  particular  value  to  high-school  teachers  of 
English.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  course  6  or  9.  Mj.  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

14.  The  Fundamentals  of  Effective  Speaking. — This  course  is  offered  only 
in  the  Summer,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  engaged,  or  about 
to  engage,  in  teaching  Public  Speaking.  Oral  Composition  in  High  Schools 
will  receive  some  attention.  Principles  presented  in  course  1  are  discussed  in  this 
course,  but  in  much  greater  detail.  The  ends  of  speech,  such  as  clearness,  belief, 
entertainment,  action,  are  shown  to  determine  the  selecting  and  arranging  of 
material.  The  speech  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on  the  audience 
rather  than  subjectively.    Exercises  are  given  to  test  the  student's  power  to 
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gather,  select,  arrange,  and  present  material  effectively.  Not  open  to  Junior 
College  students  nor  to  students  who  have  had  course  1.  Sec.  a,  Mj.  (or  M. 
First  Term),  Summer,  8:00;  sec.  6,  M.  Second  Term,  10:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Nelson. 

17.  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare. — Intensive  study  of  the  text  with 
a  view  to  vocal  expression.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  plot  and  char- 
acterization, particularly  as  these  affect  the  elocution.  Prerequisite:  18  majors 
and  course  6  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Clark. 

18.  The  Speaking  Voice  and  English  Pronunciation. — The  course  presents 
the  fundamentals  of  English  pronunciation,  of  articulation  and  enunciation. 
It  aims  to  cultivate  an  unaffected,  refined,  and  distinct  delivery.  Defects, 
mannerisms,  and  colloquialisms  of  speech  are  analyzed  and  corrected.  Through 
exercises  in  vocal  expression  (as  distinguished  from  "voice  culture")  students  are 
trained  to  use  the  voice  correctly.  The  principles  discussed  in  the  course  should 
enable  teachers  of  English  and  of  Expression  to  diagnose  the  more  common  defects 
in  the  speaking  voice  and  to  make  practical  suggestions  to  their  pupils  for  the 
improvement  of  their  powers  of  expression.  Open  only  to  students  taking  a 
principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  English  or  Public  Speaking.  Classes  limited 
to  20.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  and  3  courses  in  English.  Mj.  Spring,  11:45, 
Associate  Professor  Clark. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AND  ATHLETICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  A.B.,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical 

Culture  and  Athletics. 
Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture 

and  Medical  Examiner  (Men). 
Gertrude  Dudley,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 
Agnes  Rebecca  Wayman,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Dorothy  Stiles,  Associate  in  Physical  Education. 
Joseph  Henry  White,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Daniel  Lewis  Hoffer,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Josephine  E.  Young,  M.D.,  Medical  Examiner  (Women). 
Katherine  Cronin,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

STATEMENT  OF  WORK 

GENERAL 

In  so  far  as  it  is  the  function  of  education  to  train  the  growing  individ- 
ual for  usefulness  in  life,  to  that  extent  physical  education  must  demand  attention 
in  any  proper  scheme  of  educational  work,  since  the  capacity  for  usefulness  is 
so  largely  determined  by  the  physical  health  of  the  individual. 

This  Department  is  organized  to  supply  the  opportunity  for  such  physical 
work  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  under  modern  conditions,  to 
counteract  the  deleterious  individual  effects  of  close  application  to  mental  work, 
and  to  favor  the  attainment  by  the  individual  student  of  a  high  state  of  physical 
efficiency. 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  organized  under  these  heads:  (a)  Hygienic: 
(1)  to  aid  function;  (2)  to  develop  form;  (3)  to  correct  undeveloped  or  deformed 
parts,  (b)  Educative:  (1)  to  perfect  nervous  control;  (2)  to  gain  mental  and  moral 
self-control;  (3)  to  develop  muscular  strength  and  endurance,    (c)  Recreative. 

In  order  that  these  needs  may  be  adequately  supplied,  a  large  variety  of 
work — hygienic,  recreative,  corrective,  and  competitive — is  offered  in  regularly 
organized  classes,  in  both  gymnastics  and  athletics.  Large  opportunities  are 
offered  for  individual  work  outside  of  the  class  organization,  and  provision  is 
made  for  advice  and  assistance  in  such  work. 

Class  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  all  undergraduate  students  not 
excused  on  account  of  physical  disability  during  four  half-hours  a  week.  Six 
quarters'  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  Junior  College  students  and 
four  quarters  of  Senior  College  students.  A  temporary  adjustment  of  this 
requirement  has  been  made  for  the  women  till  such  a  time  as  adequate  equip- 
ment is  provided  for  their  work.  Students  taking  an  excessive  number  of  cuts 
will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  their  University  work  until  they  conform  to  this 
requirement. 

It  is  intended  that  a  thorough  physical  examination  shall  preface  the  work 
of  every  student  in  physical  training.  This  examination  is  required  for  under- 
graduate matriculants  and  is  advised  for  graduates  during  the  first  two  weeks 
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of  their  first  quarter  in  residence.  On  the  basis  of  information  gained  from  this 
examination,  suggestions  for  work  and  advice  on  health  topics  will  be  given  each 
individual  by  the  Medical  Examiner  or  Physical  Director. 

No  one  will  be  permitted  to  study  for  four  consecutive  quarters  in  the  Uni- 
versity, or  to  do  extra  normal  work,  i.e.,  more  than  three  courses  per  quarter, 
without  first  obtaining  a  statement  from  the  Medical  Examiner  to  the  effect 
that  the  extra  work  may  be  attempted  without  a  probable  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  student. 

WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

The  plan  of  work  is  threefold:  general  class  work,  elective  athletic  work 
and  dancing,  and  corrective  work.  The  general  class  work  consists  of  tactics 
free  standing,  hand  and  heavy  apparatus  work,  folk-dancing,  and  gymnastic 
games.  This  work  is  graded  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced,  thus 
offering  the  students  a  change  of  work  from  year  to  year. 

The  corrective  work  is  given  under  special  supervision  to  all  those  who 
are  in  need  of  remedial  work,  and  also  to  those  who  are  unable  to  do  the  regular 
class  work. 

The  athletic  work,  which  is  elective,  is  taken  in  combination  with  the  class 
work — two  periods  of  each  a  week — in  order  that  the  student  by  this  combination 
may  obtain  the  best  possible  development. 

This  work,  which  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Department,  includes 
in  the  different  seasons  basket-ball,  indoor  and  outdoor  baseball,  field  hockey, 
ice-skating,  tennis,  golf,  rowing,  and  swimming.  The  competitive  side  of  the 
work  is  developed  by  match  games  during  the  year,  culminating  in  the  annual 
championship  games  for  the  silver  cup  and  the  banner  between  the  Junior  and 
Senior  College  teams,  and  with  tournaments  in  the  other  sports  and  an  annual 
gymnastic  contest. 

WORK  FOR  MEN 

In  addition  to  the  regular  graded  gymnastic  work,  a  certain  part  of  which 
consists  of  work  in  gymnastic  dancing  and  group  games,  elementary  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  swimming,  wrestling,  and  fencing  in  large  classes.  These  groups 
are  later  subdivided  for  more  advanced  work.  Opportunity  for  the  playing  of 
hand  ball  and  squash  is  given,  and  instruction  provided  as  required.  Teams 
for  intercollegiate  competition  are  organized  in  football,  baseball,  track,  and 
field  athletics,  basket-ball,  gymnastics,  swimming,  wrestling,  fencing,  tennis,  and 
golf.  Class  and  department  teams  are  organized  in  as  many  lines  of  competition 
as  possible  and  schedules  arranged  to  decide  class  and  University  champion- 
ships. Contests  to  decide  the  individual  all-around  championship  are  con- 
ducted annually  in  each  of  the  following:  swimming,  wrestling,  fencing,  and 
gymnastics. 

Faithfulness  and  intelligence  in  training  and  practice  count  for  more  in 
securing  places  on  the  University  teams  than  individual  brilliancy  and  natural 
ability  alone. 

BUILDINGS 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture  for  women  will  be  con- 
ducted in  Ida  Noyes  Hall.    The  main  portion  of  the  building  has  a  frontage  of 
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240  feet  on  Fifty-ninth  Street  between  Woodlawn  and  Kimbark  avenues.  From 
the  middle  of  the  main  structure  the  gymnasium  extends  100  feet  back  to  the 
north.  To  the  west  of  the  gymnasium  is  the  swimming-pool,  60  by  25  feet  in  size, 
which  has  a  skylight  and  windows  opening  into  the  cloister  garden.  In  the  base- 
ment is  the  gymnasium,  38  by  66  feet  in  extent,  with  lockers,  dressing-rooms, 
showers,  and  two  bowling-alleys.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices  and  a  room 
for  corrective  gymnastic  work,  30  by  40  feet  in  size,  and  individual  rest  rooms. 
From  the  memorial  hall  on  the  second  floor,  with  its  adjoining  trophy  room,  doors 
lead  to  the  spectators'  gallery  in  the  gymnasium.  The  building  contains  pro- 
visions also  for  the  women's  commons  and  for  social  purposes.  The  building 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Ida  E.  S.  Noyes. 

Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium. — The  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gym- 
nasium, a  memorial  to  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett,  has  been  in  use  since  the 
Autumn  Quarter  of  1903.  It  was  formally  dedicated  on  January  29,  1904.  The 
building,  with  equipment,  cost  over  $275,000.  It  is  200  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 
The  basement  floor  contains  four  large  dressing-rooms  for  the  University  and  visit- 
ing teams,  shower  baths,  Turkish  baths,  rubbing-room,  stock  room,  vaults,  and 
special  classrooms  for  fencing  and  wrestling.  The  first  floor  has  space  for  1,500 
lockers,  25  shower  baths,  a  swimming-tank,  Faculty  exercising-room,  and  offices. 
The  swimming-tank  is  60  by  28  feet — a  very  convenient  size  for  conducting 
swimming  races.  It  is  beautifully  fitted  up  with  white  tile.  A  gallery  with  seats 
for  200  people  overlooks  the  water.  The  second  or  top  floor  is  the  exercising 
room;  it  extends  over  the  whole  building  and  is  entirely  free  from  pillars.  A 
running-track  varying  in  width  from  12  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet  6  inches,  with  13.4 
laps  to  the  mile,  extends  around  the  walls  twelve  feet  above  the  floor.  The  gym- 
nasium has  been  equipped  with  the  best  and  most  modern  apparatus,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  new  in  design  and  was  made  especially  for  this  building.  Provision 
has  been  made  by  multiplying  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  exercising  of  large  squads 
of  men  at  one  time  with  the  smallest  loss  of  time  to  the  individual.  A  large  triple 
batting-cage  has  been  installed  for  winter  baseball  practice,  and  bleachers  which 
will  accommodate  1,500  persons  have  been  built  for  use  at  athletic  meets. 

GROUNDS 

For  women. — (a)  Outdoor  Gymnasium.  A  turfed  field,  north  of  Ida  Noyes 
Hall,  is  used  for  class  work  and  gymnastic  games.  (6)  On  the  northern  portion 
of  the  block  between  Greenwood  and  University  avenues  and  Sixtieth  and 
Sixty-first  streets  are  two  fine  hockey  fields. 

For  men. — (a)  The  Athletic  Field  includes  two  city  squares  and  is  fully 
equipped  for  all  kinds  of  squad  and  competitive  work. 

A  concrete  grandstand,  480  feet  long  and  50  feet  high,  and  a  wall  surround- 
ing the  Stagg  Field  have  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  Under  the 
stand  are  toilet-rooms,  a  racquet  court,  locker-rooms,  baths,  teamrooms,  squash 
and  handball  courts.  This  equipment  is  used  as  supplementary  to  the  gym- 
nasium. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fields  and  courts  there  are  thirty-one  tennis  courts 
on  the  campus,  which  are  used  by  both  men  and  women  students.  These  were 
built  by  means  of  receipts  from  the  athletic  games. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
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and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Science,  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration.  . 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  .three 
hundred  and  three;  the  libraries  contain  485,847  volumes  and  200,000  pamphlet, 
(estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  m  Chicago 
and  has  forty  buildings.  ,  , 

Location  of  the  University. -The  University  grounds  he  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks  six  miles  south  o 
the  center  of  Chicago.    Electric  cars,  elevated  trams,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.    Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem-  , 
ber,  December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June  July^ 
August).    For  the  year  1917-18  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  °f  the  four 
queers  are  Su^ 

Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1918,  Spring  Quarter,  April  i,  i»  ° 

admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 

^T^Trlana-  of  credit  is  a  mafor,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction ^  ! 
ing  four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.    A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year ■  of three  quarter9; 

De^.-The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the .degree of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and I  of ^Science;  -  ^  CoU^es 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy,  in  the ^Divinity 
School  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  o 
Sophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  m  ! Education 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Com 
merce  and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  efc.-By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations  fellowships  and  scholarsh, ps  ^  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment.  PVl;,n,nohv 
Guests  of  the  University. -Under  certain  conditions  Doctors  of  Phi  osophy 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  other  universities  will  be  welcomed  as  guests 
of  the  University. 

ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 

A.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  of  Chicago, 
When  presenting  himself  for  admission  to  the  University,  the  £we 
bring  his  card  of  admission  credits,  if  he  is  beginning  a  Jumor  College  course, 
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his  letter  of  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous  work,  if 
he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institution  (see  p.  30);  his 
diploma  or  other  official  evidence  of  graduation,  if  he  is  entering  the  Graduate 
Schools. 

Undergraduates  present  their  credentials  at  the  office  of  the  University 
Examiner;  graduate  students  report  at  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate 
Schools.  Detailed  directions  will  be  furnished  as  to  the  mode  of  registering  for 
courses  of  instruction  desired. 

B.     MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

I.  Time  of  registration. — 1.  Students  in  residence  will  register  for  the  follow- 
ing quarter  on  the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the  Weekly 
Calendar.  2.  Students  (except  Freshmen)  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a  quarter,  will  register  on  the  first  day 
of  the  quarter. 

II.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will: 
1.  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  Examiner  and  secure  a  Course  Book  (certificate  of  admission).  This 
should  be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to 
the  Examiner  at  least  two  weeks  before  they  come  to  register.  2.  Matriculate 
in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  to  which  admission  is  desired. 
Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation  of  the  proper  certificate  of  admission 
entitling  the  student  to  enter  the  University.  As  evidence  of  membership  the 
student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be  retained  under  all 
circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in  the  University  is  to 
be  demonstrated.  3.  Register,  in  the  same  office,  for  the  courses  of  study  desired 
for  the  ensuing  quarter.  For  this  purpose  the  student  will  be  given  a  registration 
card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  consultation  with  the  Dean,  the  courses 
desired  will  be  entered.  4.  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the  matriculation  card  and  the  proper 
registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1 .  On  payment 
of  the  fees  the  Cashier  will  stamp  the  matriculation  card  and  return  it  to  the 
student,  together  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any). 
Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by  check  to  the  order  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  provided  the  necessary  registration  cards  accompany  the 
check.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found  below.  The  names  of  the  students  will 
be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid, 
as  above  specified. 

Graduate  students  follow  the  procedure  above,  but  report  to  the  Deans  of 
the  Graduate  Schools  instead  of  to  the  Examiner. 

III.  Changes  in  registration. — After  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  change  of 
registration  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated 
by  the  University  no  fee  is  required. 

All  changes  in  registration  must  be  made  officially  in  the  Dean's  office.  This 
applies  to  courses  dropped,  courses  added,  changing  from  one  course  to  another, 
changing  from  " visitor"  to  "credit,"  or  vice  versa.  No  change  in  registration 
may  be  made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the  quarter. 
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IV.  Required  physical  culture. — Junior  College  students  are  required  to  take 
continuous  work  in  Physical  Culture,  and  will  register  each  quarter  for  a  course 
in  that  Department.  Senior  College  students  take  courses  in  Physical  Culture 
during  at  least  four  quarters,  and  will  in  no  case  omit  to  register  for  a  course  in 
that  Department  except  after  securing  the  written  approval  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Culture  and  presenting  the  same  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  for  new  students  in  the  Colleges,  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education,  including 
also  unclassified  students,  is: 

One  major,  $25 . 00. 

Two  or  three  majors,  $50.00. 

Each  additional  major  above  three,  $20.00. 

For  those  students  who  have  been  registered  in  the  above-mentioned  groups 
prior  to  the  Summer  Quarter,  1917,  the  tuition  fee  will  remain  as  heretofore, 
$40.00  for  two  or  three  majors,  $20.00  for  a  single  major,  and  for  each  addi- 
tional major  over  three,  $15.00. 

2.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter,  and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  Modeling  and 
Ceramics,  and  Manual  Training,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $1.50  to  $6.00 
are  charged  for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will 
procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5.00  worth  of  laboratory  material. 
Students  doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to 
purchase  a  laboratory  supply  and  breakage  ticket  ($5.00  for  a  single  course  and 
$10.00  for  more  than  one  course  in  this  group  of  departments)  at  the  office  of 
the  Cashier,  and  file  the  same  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany 
Building. 

E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1.00  a  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5 . 00. 
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ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $25 . 00  to  $75 . 00  per  quarter 
of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has 
separate  dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 . 50 
per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier. 

The  table  shown  below  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses, 
exclusive  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the 
University  residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$  60.00 
135.00 
15.00 
10.00 

$105.00 
162 . 00 
25.00 
20.00 

$225 . 00 
225.00 
35.00 
50.00 

$220.00 

$312.00 

$535.00 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
its  students  in  finding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University 
neighborhood.  All  rooms  listed  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  listed,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing  Bureau  for  a  list  of 
rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against  strangers  who 
approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their  services  in  securing 
rooms. 

Most  students  off  the  quadrangles  secure  furnished  rooms,  which  may  be 
had  at  prices  ranging  from  $30  to  $60  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
University  or  at  restaurants  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  difficult  to  find  good 
board  by  the  week  or  month,  and  there  are  very  few  places  where  board  and  room 
are  offered.  As  a  result,  it  is  customary  to  pay  for  each  meal  separately.  Cafe- 
teria service  is  provided  at  the  University  Commons — Ida  Noyes  Hall  for  women 
and  Hutchinson  Hall  for  men.  Men  occasionally  find  a  small  room,  or  a  dark 
room,  for  less  than  $30  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $36  or  more. 
Householders  usually  prefer  men,  hence  the  price  level  is  higher  for  women.  Not 
less  than  $4  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table  board,  and  one  can  seldom  find 
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a  room  with  outside  light,  drop  light,  a  study  table,  ample  closet  space,  and  a 
comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $36  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping  are  difficult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $16  to  $30  a  month.  In  the  University  neighborhood  there 
are  very  few  two-  or  three-room  apartments  with  private  bath,  and  their  rental 
unfurnished  is  from  $30  a  month  up.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark,  rooms  with  a  kitchen  table  and  gas  plate, 
but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen  privileges  are  to  be  had  at 
the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of  about  $6  per  quarter. 

Furnished  rooms  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price  from 
$30  to  $150  per  month. 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  Room  1,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
against  it. 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  well 
as  of  other  universities,  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee 
where  laboratory  work  is  done.  Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with 
the  President  of  the  University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  AID 

A.     HONOR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Honor  Entrance  Scholarships. — To  a  limited  number  of  students  of  high  rank 
from  co-operating  high  schools  an  honor  scholarship  ($150  in  tuition  fees)  is 
granted  eacn  year.  Holders  of  honor  scholarships  are  not  required  to  render 
service  to  the  University.  These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end  of  any 
quarter  if  the  holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 

Competitive  Examination  Entrance  Scholarships. — In  connection  with  the 
annual  conference  of  the  University  in  co-operation  with  its  secondary  schools 
held  at  the  University  in  April  of  each  year  competitive  examinations  in  certain 
subjects  are  open  to  seniors  in  the  co-operating  high  schools.  Each  student  is 
expected  to  take  a  principal  and  secondary  examination  in  subjects  of  his  own 
choice  within  certain  limits  designated  by  the  University.  There  are  likewise 
contests  in  reading  aloud  and  effective  speaking.  A  total  of  eleven  scholarships 
is  given  covering  tuition  ($150)  for  the  next  academic  year. 

Second-Year  Honor  Scholarships. — To  twenty  Junior  College  students  who 
have  shown  exceptional  ability  in  the  work  of  the  first  year  honor  scholarships 
are  granted  for  the  second  year  (three  quarters)  for  the  undergraduate  course. 
One  of  these  is  called  "The  Lillian  Gertrude  Selz  Scholarship"  and  grants  full 
annual  tuition  fees  plus  $80  in  cash  to  the  young  woman  who  completes  the  first 
year  with  highest  standing. 

Senior  College  Honor  Scholarships. — To  twelve  Senior  College  students 
nominated  by  the  departments  for  excellent  work  in  the  Junior  College  courses 
honor  scholarships  are  granted  to  cover  the  tuition  fees  of  the  third  year. 
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Graduate  Honor  Scholarships. — Twenty  scholarships  are  assigned  to  students 
who  have  completed  with  honor  the  work  of  the  Senior  College.  Each  department 
of  the  University,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  has  the 
privilege  of  naming  a  student  who  is  for  that  year  the  honor  student  of  the  Senior 
College  in  that  department,  and  to  this  student  there  is  given  a  graduate  scholar- 
ship yielding  in  each  case  a  sum  equal  to  the  University  fees  for  three  quar- 
ters, provided  the  student  continues  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  Schools.  The 
assignments  are  made  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  and  in  no  case  does  a  scholarship  con- 
tinue beyond  the  end  of  the  Spring  Quarter  next  following  the  date  of  assignment. 

Undergraduate. — A  limited  number  of  scholarships  yielding  a  part  or  all  of 
the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  are  available  for  undergraduate  students  of 
attainment  and  promise.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  not  required  to 
render  service  to  the  University.  These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end 
of  any  quarter  if  the  holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 

The  following  specially  endowed  honor  scholarships  are  also  available  for 
undergraduate  students : 

"The  Kelly  Scholarship,"  which  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees. 

"The  Walter  D.  Lowy  Scholarship,"  which  yields  full  annual  fees  and  is 
granted  to  a  student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  person  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

"The  Henry  C.  Lytton  Scholarship,"  which  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees. 

"The  Marie  J.  Mergler  Scholarship,"  which  yields  annual  fees  to  a  young 
woman  student  specializing  in  Physiology. 

"The  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarships,"  which  yield  $1,455  per  year,  avail- 
able in  tuition  fees  for  men  students. 

"The  Scammon  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $25  toward  the  tuition  fees  of 
a  Chicago  student. 

"The  Charles  H.  Smiley  Scholarship,"  which  yields  full  annual  fees  and  is 
granted  to  a  student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  colored  student. 

"The  Peter  Tilton  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $50  in  tuition  fees. 

"The  University  Scholarship,"  which  gives  full  annual  fees  to  a  student  of 
high  scholarship  specializing  in  Semitics. 

"The  Catherine  M.  White  Scholarships,"  which  yield  annual  fees  for  three 
students  of  high  scholarship. 

B.     COMPETITIVE  AND  PERSONALLY  BESTOWED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Certain  scholarships  are  bestowed  either  by  examination  or  by  personal 
appointment  as  follows: 

"The  Enos  M.  Barton  Scholarship,"  endowed  by  Mr.  Enos  M.  Barton,  of 
Chicago,  provides  for  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three  quarters.  It  is 
awarded  annually  to  an  undergraduate  student  whose  scholarship  in  preparatory 
work  and  in  college  shall  reach  B,  and  who  shall  maintain  this  standing  subject 
to  forfeiture. 

"The  Permelia  Brown  Scholarship,"  about  $1,250  per  annum,  provided  foi 
under  the  will  of  Permelia  Brown,  offers  aid  to  unmarried  American-born  women 
students,  residents  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties. 

"The  Civil  Government  Scholarship"  yields  $200  annually  and  is  awarded 
to  an  undergraduate  who  has  been  in  residence  two  quarters,  who  has  no  more 
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than  nine  majors,  who  has  an  average  grade  of  C,  and  who  in  the  first  week  of 
the  Spring  Quarter  passes  the  best  examination  on  the  subject  of  "Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  No  award  is  made  unless  the  examination  mark  is 
at  least  80  per  cent. 

"The  Colby  Scholarships"  yield  full  annual  tuition  fees  for  five  graduates 
of  Wayland  Academy. 

"The  Zwinglius  Grover  Memorial  Scholarship/'  endowed  by  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  Dearborn  Seminary,  yields  annual  fees  for  a  woman  student. 

"The  David  Blair  McLaughlin  Prize."  This  prize  of  approximately  $50, 
the  annual  net  income  of  $1,000,  established  in  memory  of  David  Blair 
McLaughlin,  1895-1914,  a  student  in  the  College  of  Literature  of  the  Class  of 
1916,  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  having  credit  for  not  more  than  two 
years  of  college  work  who  has  shown  special  skill  and  sense  of  form  in  the 
writing  of  English  prose. 

"The  Pillsbury  Academy  Scholarship"  yields  $60  annually  toward  the 
fees  of  a  graduate  of  Pillsbury  Academy. 

"The  Howard  T.  Ricketts  Prize,"  about  $250,  the  net  annual  income  of 
$5,000,  is  awarded  on  the  third  day  of  May  to  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  presenting  the  best  results  in  research  in  Pathology  or  Bacteriology. 

"The  Elbert  H.  Shirk  Scholarship,"  available  for  students  nominated  by  the 
Shirk  Estate,  Peru,  Indiana,  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees. 

"The  Henry  Strong  Scholarships,"  provided  for  under  the  will  of  General 
Henry  Strong,  offer  aid  to  students  possessing  not  only  zeal  for  scholarship  but 
also  character  and  those  traits  tending  to  leadership.  Four  scholarships,  yielding 
in  the  aggregate  $1,000,  will  be  assigned  annually.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  President  before  August  1. 

"The  Talcott  Scholarships,"  endowed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Talcott,  of  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  provide  tuition  fees  to  the  amount  of  $480  per  year.  This  fund 
is  reserved  for  graduate  students,  preferably  graduates  of  Rockford  College. 

Five  "Public  Speaking  Scholarships"  (tuition  fees  for  one  quarter)  are 
granted  to  the  winners  in  the  quarterly  Public  Speaking  Contests  in  the  Junior 
Colleges. 

A  prize  of  $100  founded  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Florence  James  Adams  is  offered 
to  students  for  excellence  in  artistic  reading.    The  competition  occurs  in  June. 

"Oratorical  Contest  Scholarships"  are  granted  to  Senior  College  students 
annually  as  follows:  the  first  prize,  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters;  the  second^ 
tuition  fees  for  two  quarters;  the  third,  tuition  fees  for  one  quarter. 

Three  scholarships,  tuition  fees  for  one  quarter,  are  awarded  to  the  members 
of  the  Freshman  debating  team. 

"Julius  Rosenwald  Oratorical  Prizes"  are  granted  to  Senior  College  students 
annually  as  follows:  $100  cash  to  the  speaker  ranking  first;  $50  cash  to  the 
speaker  ranking  second. 

"The  University  Debate  Scholarships"  provide  for  the  awarding  of  six 
scholarships,  tuition  fees  for  two  quarters,  to  the  six  members  of  the  University 
debating  teams. 

Medical  scholarships  as  prizes  for  research. — In  order  to  encourage  the 
investigative  spirit  and  method  among  prospective  medical  students  in  the  list 
of  colleges  recognized  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  offers  three 
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or  four  prize  scholarships  in  the  Medical  Courses  for  the  best  theses  involving 
original  work  in  one  of  the  sciences  fundamental  to  medicine:  physics,  chemistry, 
or  any  of  the  biological  branches.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  open  to  under- 
graduates only,  as  follows:  The  first  prize  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition 
for  three  quarters  ($180) ;  the  second  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for 
two  quarters  ($120);  and  the  third  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition 
for  one  quarter  ($60).  Students  submitting  theses  in  this  group  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class  of  the  college  which  they  are  attending  and  must  secure 
the  Bachelor's  degree  from  said  college  and  be  eligible  to  enter  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  order  to  claim  the  scholarship  won. 

One  prize  scholarship,  yielding  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for  three  quarters 
($180),  for  a  thesis  similar  to  the  above  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  in 
these  colleges. 

The  competition  for  these  prize  scholarships  in  medicine  is  open  only  to 
students  in  colleges  which  are  in  the  recognized  list  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Theses  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students,  University 
of  Chicago,  on  or  before  April  1,  1918.  Further  particulars  in  regard  to  these 
scholarships  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Dean. 

N.B. — These  prize  scholarships  may  not  be  applied  on  deferred  tuition  bills  or 
on  notes. 

C.     UNIVERSITY  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTAL  SERVICE 

a)  Graduate. — A  limited  number  of  assignments  to  service,  yielding  a  part 
or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  available  for  graduate  students  of 
attainment  and  promise.  This  service  is  usually  rendered  in  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  doing  the  major  part  of  his  work.  Students  in  departmental 
service  pay  their  tuition  fees  in  cash  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  At  the 
close  of  the  quarter  they  receive  a  cash  payment  for  the  amount  of  the  service 
if  it  has  been  satisfactorily  rendered. 

Assignments  of  this  class  are  awarded  preferably  to  students  who  desire  to 
work  in  a  special  department  rather  than  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  general 
courses.    Application  should  be  made  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 

b)  Undergraduate. — On  recommendation  of  departments  a  limited  number  of 
assignments  to  departmental  service  are  made  to  students  in  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Such  students  render  ten  hours'  service  a  week  in  the  departments  by  which  they 
have  been  recommended.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Science  and  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Applicants  for  positions  in  Library  service  are  appointed  to  service  by  the 
Libraries.  Students  holding  such  appointments  must  maintain  a  grade  of 
academic  work  satisfactory  to  their  Deans  and  of  service  satisfactory  to  the 
Libraries.  Such  students  are  required  to  pay  their  fees  in  cash  at  the  office  of 
the  Cashier  within  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter.  For  whatever  service  they 
may  satisfactorily  render  they  will  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

CHOIR  AND  BAND  SERVICE 

Another  means  of  assistance  to  students  consists  of  service  in  the  University 
Choir  and  the  University  Band.    Inquiries  concerning  such  service  may  be 
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addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  University  Choir  and  the  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Band,  care  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

D.     OUTSIDE  EMPLOYMENT 

The  University  maintains  an  Employment  Bureau  through  which  many 
kinds  of  work  are  found  for  students  who  are  compelled  to  depend  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  their  own  resources. 

E.     THE  STUDENTS'  FUND  SOCIETY 

From  a  fund  created  by  friends  of  the  University  loans  are  made  to  many 
students  of  worth  and  promise  who  need  temporary  aid.  This  fund  is  limited 
and  is  usually  exhausted  early  in  the  academic  year. 

A  special  circular  entitled  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
will  be  sent  on  request.  It  gives  details  concerning  all  the  forms  of  aid,  routine 
of  application,  etc. 

LIBRARIES,  LABORATORIES,  AND  MUSEUMS 

A.     THE  LIBRARIES 

The  Libraries  of  the  University  include  the  General  Library  and  the  Depart- 
mental Libraries. 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fees  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
General  Library  or  from  other  libraries  open  to  circulation.  These  may  be  kept 
two  weeks,  and  in  special  cases  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks.  The  Library  is 
open  every  week  day  from  8:00a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  holidays  and  vacations 
excepted.    In  the  latter  it  is  open  from  9: 00  a.m.  to  5: 00  p.m. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Education  is  open  to  the  use  of  all  members 
of  the  University.  It  is  open  each  week  day  from  8 : 00  a.m.  to  10 : 00  p.m.  Books 
may  be  drawn  for  one  week  and  renewed  for  one  week. 

The  Law  Library  is  open  each  week  day  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

The  Departmental  Libraries  are  primarily  for  the  use  of  advanced  students 
in  the  respective  departments.  Books  are  not  withdrawn,  except  overnight  or 
by  special  permission. 

The  Libraries  contain  at  the  present  time  approximately  485,847  volumes 
bound  and  catalogued.  They  receive  2,700  current  periodical  publications, 
including  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  learned  societies.  Technical 
periodicals  are,  as  a  rule,  found  in  the  Departmental  Libraries. 

B.     THE  LABORATORIES 

The  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  con- 
tain rooms  for  special  research,  small  laboratories  for  work  of  investigation,  large 
laboratories  for  general  instruction,  lecture-rooms,  classrooms,  library,  museum, 
and  offices. 

The  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  are  a  group  of  four  buildings  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  anatomical,  botanical,  physiological,  and  zoological  sciences. 
Medical  instruction  is  given  in  three  of  these  laboratories. 
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The  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Laboratory  is  exclusively  devoted  to  work  in 
Pathology  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

The  Psychological  Laboratories  occupy  two  buildings,  one  devoted  to  work 
in  human  psychology  and  one  to  the  study  of  animal  behavior. 

The  Psychopathic  Laboratory  for  the  study  of  abnormal  mental  conditions 
in  children  is  housed  in  a  building  of  its  own. 

C.     THE  MUSEUMS 

The  Walker  Museum  contains  the  collections  of  fossils  of  the  Department 
of  Geology  and  various  mineralogical,  anthropological,  paleontological,  and 
geological  collections  donated  to  or  deposited  in  the  Museum.  It  contains  also 
the  lecture-rooms  and  libraries  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  of  the  courses 
in  Anthropology. 

The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  contains  collections  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  Comparative  Religion,  and  Biblical  Antiquities,  and  occupies  the 
second  and  part  of  the  third  floor.  A  large  assembly  room  and  administration 
offices  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  library  is  on  the  third  floor. 

D.     THE  OBSERVATORY 

The  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva  is  situated  near 
Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Its  principal  instrument  is  a  refracting  telescope  of 
forty  inches  aperture.  Advanced  students  in  Astronomy  may  register  for  work 
at  the  Observatory,  spending  their  whole  time  at  Williams  Bay. 

GYMNASIUMS 

Two  gymnasiums,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  offer  opportunities  for 
many  kinds  of  indoor  athletics.  There  are  also  two  large  fields  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise. A  further  description  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  may  be  found  on 
pp.  000-00  of  this  Circular. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  purposes  of  instruction  the  University  is  organized  into  departments. 
The  following  departments  are  included  within  the  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science: 

Division  I 

Philosophy 
■  Psychology 
Education 

Political  Economy 
Political  Science 
History 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Household  Administration 

Comparative  Religion 

The  Oriental  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures 

New  Testament  and  Early  Chris- 
tian Literature 


'The  History  of  Art 

Comparative  Philology,  General 
Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian 
Philology 

The  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 

The  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 

'The  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures 

The  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures 

The  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature 

General  Literature 
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Division  II 


(Mathematics 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 
Physics 
Chemistry 


Zoology 

Anatomy 

Physiology 

Physiological  Chemistry,  Phar- 


f  Geology  and  Paleontology 
^Geography 


macology,  and  Experimental 


Therapeutics 
Botany 
Pathology 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology 


Division  III 


Public  Speaking 


Physical  Culture  and  Athletics 


The  announcements  of  departments  bracketed  together  are  contained  in 
separate  Group  Circulars,  which  may  be  secured  upon  application. 

Departmental  circulars  giving  a  more  detailed  statement  of  requirements 
will  be  sent  on  application. 


A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  examination  or  by 
certificate  from  an  approved  school  from  which  he  has  graduated  with  an  average 
grade  in  academic  subjects  (English  and  groups  1-6;  see  next  paragraph)  higher 
than  the  passing-mark  of  the  school  by  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  difference 
between  that  mark  and  100.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  units  of  English,  (6)  a 
"principal  group"  of  3  or  more  units,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more 
units.  Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups 
designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 
diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  and  Economics,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  General  Biology,  General  Science,  Commercial  Geography,  Physiology, 
Physiography,  Geology,  Astronomy.  To  form  a  language  group  the  units  must 
be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any  combination  of  subjects  may  be 
made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit  each  in  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin  2  units  must  be  offered  if  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  continued  in  college.    Less  than  |  unit  in  any  subject  is  not  accepted. 


3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  less)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 
5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGES 
A.    ADMISSION  FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


I.     GENERAL  STATEMENT 


SUMMARY  OF  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 


diploma. 


Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 
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II.     ADVISORY  GROUPING  OF  SUBJECTS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  attention  of  students  is  drawn  to  the  fact,  as  explained  below,  that 
certain  subjects  are  required  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  high  school  or  in 
the  college.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  as  many  as  possible  be  taken  during 
the  high-school  course.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  a  professional  degree  or 
for  specialized  work  will  materially  increase  the  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
election  by  adopting  the  following  suggestions  for  their  high-school  work: 

A  student  is  advised  to  take  throughout  his  last  year  of  high  school  some 
subject  other  than  English  which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  continuation  group 
of  his  first  year  in  college.  Proper  subjects  for  this  continuation  group  are 
History,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Physiography,  and  Biology.  This  study  may  form  part  of  the  principal  or  the 
secondary  group. 

Language 

Three  units  of  English  are  specifically  required. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  best  begun 
in  the  high  school.  A  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  modern  languages 
is  strongly  recommended  and  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  this  be  gained  before 
the  student  enters  college.  Students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  the  classics  are 
advised  to  present  4  units  of  Latin  and  if  possible  3  units  of  Greek.  Those  who 
intend  to  enter  Law  or  Medicine,  or  to  specialize  in  modern  languages,  are 
advised  to  present  at  least  2  units  of  Latin.  The  first  two  years  of  Latin  are  not 
offered  in  the  Colleges. 

Mathematics 

It  should  be  noticed  that  2  units  or  4  majors  of  mathematics  are  required  for 
the  college  degree.  It  is  desirable  that  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane 
geometry  should  be  presented  for  admission  by  all  students,  as  these  subjects  are 
not  at  present  offered  in  the  Colleges. 

Science 

The  2  units  or  4  majors  of  science  required  for  the  college  degree  may  be 
taken  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  college.  Students  intending  to  enter  medi- 
cine should  present  at  least  1  unit  of  Physics  and  if  possible  1  unit  of  Chemistry. 

History 

The  character  and  amount  of  history  taken  in  the  high  school  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  school  authorities.  It  should, 
however,  be  recognized  that  if  2  units  be  taken  during  the  high-school  course, 
the  student  thereby  gains  freedom  to  elect  a  corresponding  number  of  majors  in 
college. 

III.     TIME  OF  PREPARATION — ADMISSION  UNITS 

Preparation  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  is  expected  to  cover  a  period 
of  four  years  in  a  secondary  school  (high  school  or  academy)  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  a  course  of  study  comprising 
not  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  Under 
conditions  arranged  with  the  school,  preparatory  work  of  high  grade  may  be 
credited  for  a  larger  number  of  admission  units  than  the  same  quantity  of  work 
of  a  lower  grade. 
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IV.     METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  may  be  obtained  by  one 
of  the  following  methods:  by  certificate,  by  examination,  or  by  a  combination  of 
the  two  methods. 

1.  Admission  by  certificate. — Students  who  present  credentials  showing 
graduation  from  any  of  the  following  schools  and  whose  course  of  study  covers 
the  admission  requirements  indicated  above  will,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  respective  principals,  be  admitted  without  examination:  (1)  the  accredited1 
schools  of  the  University,  including  (a)  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges;  (6)  schools  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Admissions  after  inspection  by  official  representatives  of  the  University;  (2) 
schools  approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  (3) 
schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Applications  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter,  accompanied  by  proper  credentials, 
should  be  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  at  least  one  month  before  the 
opening  of  that  quarter,  and  will  not  be  considered,  except  by  special  action  of  the 
Board  of  Admissions,  if  presented  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
the  quarter.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  any 
student  whose  preparatory  work  was  of  such  grade  as  to  create  doubt  of  his 
ability  to  pursue  college  work  successfully. 

2.  Admission  by  examination. — Regular  entrance  examinations  are  held 
twice  each  year,  in  June  and  in  September,  the  June  examinations  being  those 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  candidate  may,  at  his  option,  , 
take  his  examinations  at  different  times,  provided  that  no  examination  is  valid 
after  three  years  from  the  date  when  taken  and  that  no  student  shall  be  admitted 
to  examination  at  more  than  three  regular  periods.  Students  who  present  by 
certificate  less  than  15  units  from  an  accredited  school  may  complete  the  require- 
ments for  admission  by  examination. 

a)  The  June  examination. — The  examinations  held  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  will  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  admission 
examinations  held  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  board's  examinations  will 
be  held  during  the  week  June  17-21,  1918,  and  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
following  year. 

All  applications  for  examination  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 
and  must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the 
board  upon  application. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  must  be  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations;  applications  for  examination  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  examinations,  and  applications  for  examination  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
examinations. 

1  The  continuation  of  any  school  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  University  will  depend 
upon  the  records  made  in  the  University  by  its  graduates  admitted  on  certificate. 
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Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when  it 
is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of  the  candidate  concerned,  but  only 
upon  the  payment  of  $5 . 00  in  addition  to  the  usual  fee. 

The  examination  fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  cannot  be  accepted  in 
advance  of  the  application)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order,  express  order, 
or  draft  on  New  York  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the  board  in 
June  is  published  about  March  1  of  each  year.  Requests  that  the  examinations 
be  held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board  not  later  than  February  1. 

b)  The  September  examination. — The  September  examinations  are  held  at 
the  University.  Those  for  1917  will  be  held  September  3-7.  Applications 
for  admission  to  these  examinations  should  be  made  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance.  Each  applicant  will  pay  in  advance  an  examina- 
tion fee  of  $5 . 00.  The  University  Cashier's  receipt  for  this  fee  entitles  the  student 
to  admission  to  examination  in  as  many  subjects  as  he  wishes  to  take  at  one 
period. 

c)  Special  examinations. — Students  seeking  admission  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Winter  or  Spring  Quarter  may,  upon  application  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance,  arrange  for  special  examination  in  subjects  in 
which  they  are  deficient.  These  special  examinations  are  held  during  the  second 
week  in  December  and  March.  For  admission  to  such  special  examination  a 
fee  of  $5.00  is  charged. 

V.     DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  scope  of  the  subjects  accepted  for  admission  is  indicated  in  the  pages 
which  follow. 

Political  Economy 

Some  standard  text,  such  as  Laughlin's  Elements  of  Political  Economy, 
Johnson's  Introduction  to  Economics,  or  Bullock's  Introduction  to  Economics, 
should  be  used  as  the  basis  of  work  and  of  classroom  discussion.  Especial  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  toward  giving  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
fundamental  principles.  Students  should  have  access  also  to  selected  economic 
treatises,  and  should  be  encouraged  in  connection  with  class  work  systematically 
to  extend  their  study  into  local  conditions  of  industry  and  agriculture.    £  unit. 

Political  Science 

Civil  Government. — Credit  will  be  given  for  such  knowledge  of  this  subject  as 
is  indicated  by  any  standard  text — such  as  Hart,  Hinsdale,  or  James  and  Sanford. 
The  student  should  not  be  confined  to  one  book,  however,  but  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  work  by  topics.    ^  unit. 

History 

1.  The  History  of  Greece  from  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  (146  B.C.), 
together  with  a  preliminary  survey  of  ancient  oriental  history.    |  unit. 

2.  The  History  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  death  of  Constantine 
(337  a.d.),  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  Republic  of  the  first  century  B.C. 
and  the  history  of  the  Empire.    \  unit. 
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Recommended  texts:  Goodspeed's  History  of  the  Ancient  World;  Botsford's 
History  of  Greece  and  History  of  Rome,  or  Botsford's  Ancient  History;  Oman's 
History  of  Greece;  Morey's  History  of  Rome;  Morey's  History  of  Greece;  Myer's 
Ancient  History  (revised  edition,  1904) ;  Abbott's  Short  History  of  Rome;  Wester- 
mann's  Story  of  the  Ancient  Nations;  Breasted  and  Robinson's  Outlines  of  Euro- 
pean History,  Vol.  I;  Webster's  Ancient  History;  Bryant's  Short  History  of  Rome. 

3.  General  European  History. — The  work  in  General  European  History  is  to 
begin  with  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Diocletian 
and  Constantine.  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  for  the  Mediaeval 
Period,  Thatcher  and  Schevill's  The  Middle  Ages  (new  edition);  for  the  Modern 
Period,  Schevill's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  or  Robinson's  History  of  Western 
Europe,  entire;  Adams'  General  European  History;  Bourne's  European  History; 
Munroe  and  Whitcomb's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.    1  unit. 

4.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  Elementary. — (a)  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  than  to  that 
preceding.  So  far  as  possible  the  use  of  books  other  than  the  textbook  should 
be  encouraged.  Fiske's,  McMaster's,  Thomas',  or  Johnston's  school  text  is 
recommended.  §  unit,  (b)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  Advanced. — This 
requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding.  4a  is  included  in  46,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  4a  if  the  student  takes  46.  Recommended 
texts:  Channing's  Student's  History  of  the  United  States;  McLaughlin's  History  of 
the  American  Nation;  Epochs  of  American  History  (3  vols.),  edited  by  A.  B. 
Hart;  Muzzey's  American  History.    1  unit. 

5.  The  History  of  England,  Elementary. — (a)  The  student  should  know  the 
main  facts  connected  with  the  development  of  the  English  people.  Recom- 
mended texts:  Coman  and  Kendall's  The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation,  Larned's 
History  of  England,  Cheyney's  History  of  England,  or  Tout  and  Sullivan's  Ele- 
mentary English  History.  %  unit.  (6)  The  History  of  England,  Advanced. — This 
requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding.  5a  is  included  in  56,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  5a  if  the  student  takes  56.  Recommended 
texts:  Terry's  History  of  England;  Gardiner's  Student's  History  of  England; 
Ransome's  History  of  England;  Cross's  History  of  England.    1  unit. 

Greek 

1.  Greek  grammar  and  the  translation  into  Greek  of  sentences  of  average 
difficulty.    1  unit.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  translation  of  a  passage  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  either  at  sight  or 
from  Books  i  to  iv,  with  grammatical,  literary,  geographical,  and  historical 
questions.    1  unit.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

To  satisfy  the  requirement  of  1  and  2,  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  should  be 
read,  with  frequent  exercises  in  composition. 

3.  The  translation  of  an  average  passage  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  either  at 
sight  or  from  Books  i  to  vi,  with  questions  on  Homeric  grammar  and  prosody. 
1  unit. 

3  is  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts.  The  candidate  is 
expected  to  have  read  at  least  six  books  of  the  Iliad.  If  only  a  half-unit  is  offered, 
an  extra  major — one  of  the  elective  courses — will  be  required  in  college. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  students  who  desire  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  are  admitted  without  Greek  to  take  the  preparatory 
courses  in  college.    See  this  Circular,  Department  of  Greek. 

Latin 

1.  Amount  and  Range  of  Reading.  1.  The  Latin  reading  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  par- 
ticular authors  and  works,  should  not  be  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War, 
i-iv,  with  1  year  of  beginner's  Latin,  2  units;  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline, 
for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias,  1  unit;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i-vi,  1  unit. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and 
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Nepos  (Lives) ;  Cicero  (Orations,  Letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline 
and  Jugurthine  War) ;  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid)  and  Ovid  (Meta- 
morphoses, Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.  Subjects  and  Scope  of  Instruction.  1.  Translation  at  sight. — 
Candidates  should  be  trained  in  the  translation  at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  a  written  test  of  proficiency  in  this  respect  should  be  made  a  part  of  every 
regular  examination.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of  ideas  of  the 
passages  used  in  these  tests  should  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the 
reading  indicated  above  as  the  student's  work  progresses. 

2.  Prescribed  reading. — The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should 
include  the  following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i,  ii,  and  either  iv  or  vi,  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions, 
and  prosody. 

3.  Grammar  and  composition. — The  work  in  grammar  and  composition  should 
cover  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms, 
and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with 
ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  con- 
structions, and  range  of  ideas  called  for  in  the  tests  set  in  composition  should  be 
such  as  are  common  in  the  reading  with  which  the  student  is  at  the  time  engaged. 

4.  Suggestions  concerning  preparation. — Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should 
begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur, 
and  should  continue  throughout  the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure 
correct  methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  (1)  to  take  in  the  meaning  and 
construction  of  each  word  where  it  stands,  or,  if  not  yet  clear  at  that  point,  to 
hold  in  suspense  whatever  is  doubtful  until  the  solution  comes;  and  (2)  to 
foresee  what  is  coming  wherever  the  sentence  itself  gives  an  indication  (as  where 
a  verb  of  asking,  or  saying,  or  commanding  occurs  before  the  clause  which  fills 
out  the  meaning).  In  short,  the  aim  should  be  to  understand  the  sentence  as  a 
Roman  reader  would  have  understood  it,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  habit  of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best 
preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation, 
however,  should  be  a  mechanical  word-for-word  conversion,  nor  should  it  be  a 
mere  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered 
in  the  way  described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction 
in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school  work  in 
Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from  dictation,  and 
translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart  is 
also  very  useful  and  should  be  more  practiced. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in  reading. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular  work  in 
composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well;  for  this  work  the 
prose  authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

French 

1.  The  first  unit  of  French  should  comprise:  (a)  the  essentials  of  grammar, 
including  the  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  the  regular  and  more  common 
irregular  verbs;  the  forms  and  uses  of  pronouns;  the  uses  of  the  articles;  the 
position  of  adjectives;  the  principal  uses  of  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive  moods; 
(6)  the  reading  of  about  150  pages  of  suitable  texts,  with  attention  to  the  accurate 
rendering  and  use  of  the  commoner  idioms;  writing  from  dictation,  and  repro- 
duction based  on  the  reading;  (c)  the  foundation  of  a  good  pronunciation  through 
training  in  practical  phonetics,  through  practice  in  writing  and  reading  phonetic 
transcriptions,  and  by  as  much  attention  to  oral  work  as  possible. 

a,  b,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of 
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Commerce  and  Administration.  Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  German  is 
recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  second  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  continued  study  of  the  elements  of 
grammar,  including  review  of  the  first  year's  work,  more  extensive  consideration 
of  the  fundamentals  of  syntax  with  illustrative  composition,  and  further  study  of 
all  the  more  important  irregular  verbs;  (6)  the  reading  of  about  250  pages  of 
modern  literary  prose  (at  least  one  play) ;  increased  practice  in  oral  and  written 
reproduction  of  passages  from  the  texts  or  read  aloud  by  the  instructor;  (c) 
review  of  phonetic  principles  and  correction  of  faulty  pronunciation;  writing 
from  dictation;  increased  emphasis  on  oral  work. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  unit  are:  Colombo,  (Merim6e);  Jeanne  oVArc 
(Lamartine);  Le  Roi  des  montagnes  (About);  Le  Tour  de  la  France  (Bruno); 
Daudet's  stories;  Contes  biographiques  (Foa);  Le  Petit  Robinson  de  Paris  (Foa); 
La  Poudre  aux  yeux  (Labiche  et  Martin) ;  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (Labiche  et 
Martin);  La  Cigale  chez  les  fourmis  (Legouve  et  Labiche);  Sans  famille  (Malot); 
La  Tdche  du  petit  Pierre  (Mairet) ;  Le  Siege  de  Paris  (Sarcey) ;  La  Mare  au  diable 
(Sand);  extracts  from  Michelet,  stories  of  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Verne,  etc. 

a,  b,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit.  French  2  or  a  second  unit  of 
German  is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature 
and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

3.  At  the  completion  of  the  third  unit  of  French  the  student  is  expected  to 
understand  readily  French  spoken  or  read  aloud,  to  summarize  with  fair  correct- 
ness in  writing  what  he  reads  or  hears,  to  have  made  real  progress  in  ability  to 
speak  the  language,  and  to  read  without  difficulty  modern  prose  and  verse. 

To  attain  this  he  should  be  required  (a)  to  complete  the  study  of  a  good  school 
grammar,  with  appropriate  composition;  (6)  to  read  about  300  pages  of  good 
modern  prose  and  verse  (including  at  least  one  play) ;  (c)  to  continue  the  exercises 
in  writing  from  dictation,  in  summarizing  and  reproducing  his  reading  in  French, 
in  the  principles  of  pronunciation,  and  in  increased  oral  practice. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  unit  are:  Augier  and  Sandeau's  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier;  Balzac's  Eugenie  Grandet;  Bazin's  Les  OberU  and  Le  BU  qui  leve;  Daudet's 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon;  France's  Le  Livre  de  mon  ami  and  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre 
Bonnard;  Hugo's  Hernani  and  Les  Miserables;  Labiche's  plays;  Loti's  Picheur 
d'Islande;  Maupassant's  short  stories;  Sandeau's  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere; 
Scribe's  plays;  Vigny's  La  Canne  de  J  one;  selected  poems  and  extracts  from 
standard  historical  works. 

a,  b,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit  and  may  be  presented  as  the 
third  unit  of  modern  language  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of 
Literature  and  of  Science  and  for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Students  who  enter  with  one  unit  of  credit  in  French  will  begin  with  course  3, 
Elementary  French  (continued).  Those  entering  with  2  units  of  credit  will  begin 
with  course  4,  Advanced  French,  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Examiner,  with  course  5,  Advanced  French  (continued).  Those  who  receive 
3  units  will  begin  with  course  6,  Lecture  et  traduction  franchises,  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with  course  11  or  12. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  4  units  will  begin  with  course  14,  15,  or  16. 
However,  any  student  found  deficient  in  French  composition  will,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take  course  12,  which  will  not  yield 
college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  fourth  unit  in  the  secondary  school 
included  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  College  course  in  French  Literature. 

Spanish 

This  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  Drill  in  pronunciation,  including  accentua- 
tion. (6)  The  elements  of  grammar,  including  all  the  regular  and  the  more 
common  irregular  verbs,  the  forms  and  order  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  uses 
and  meaning  of  the  common  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  the  use  of 
the  personal  accusative,  and  other  elementary  rules  of  syntax,  (c)  Study  of 
not  less  than  175  pages  of  graded  prose  texts. 

a,  b,  and  c  together  constitute  1  unit. 
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German 

1.  The  first  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 
(6)  Systematic  drill  upon  the  elements  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of 
the  articles,  the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  verb,  strong  and  weak, 
also  upon  the  use  of  the  common  prepositions,  the  simpler  use  of  the  modal  auxil- 
iaries, and  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order,  (c)  The  reading  of  from 
80  to  100  pages  of  easy  texts,  chiefly  modern  prose,  with  especial  stress  laid 
upon  acquiring  a  good  working  vocabulary,  (d)  Abundant  practice  (1)  in  oral 
and  written  reproduction  of  the  text,  (2)  in  the  memorizing  of  colloquial  and 
idiomatic  phrases,  and  (3)  in  dictation.  Thoroughness  should  be  insisted  upon 
rather  than  quantity.  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  (1)  Guerber's 
Mdrchen  und  Erzdhlungen  I,  (2)  Seligmann's  Altes  und  Neues,  (3)  Gliick  auf, 
(4)  the  easiest  of  Grimm's  Mdrchen,  Gronow,  Jung  Deutschland,  Allen's  Daheim, 
first  part. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration.  Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  French  is  recom- 
mended to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  second  unit  calls  for  from  200  to  250  pages  of  moderately  difficult 
reading,  chiefly  prose,  with  constant  practice  in  oral  and  written  reproduction  of 
selected  portions;  also  drill  upon  the  more  difficult  chapters  of  grammar,  such  as 
the  passive  voice,  use  of  cases  with  prepositions,  verbs,  adjectives,  uses  of  tenses 
and  modes  (especially  with  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation.  Credit  will  not  be  granted  in  cases  of  great  deficiency 
in  composition,  regardless  of  the  quantity  read.  The  following  texts  are  among 
those  recommended:  (a)  For  reading,  Baumbach's  Sommermdrchen  and  Wald- 
novellen,  Leander's  Trdumereien,  Zschokke's  Der  zerbrochene  Krug,  Das  Wirtshaus 
zu  Cransac,  Storm's  Immensee,  Heyse's  U  Arrabiata;  (b)  for  composition,  Vos's 
materials  for  German  composition,  Stern's  Geschichten  vom  Rhein,  Geschichten 
von  deutschen  Stddten,  Moscher's  Wilkommen  in  Deutschland,  Mezger  und  Miiller 
Kreuz  und  Quer  durch  deutsche  Lande. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit.  German  2  or  a  second  unit  of  French 
is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of 
Science  and  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

3.  The  third  unit  calls  for:  (a)  The  reading  of  from  400  to  500  pages  of  good 
modern  prose  stories  and  plays  and  the  ability  to  use  the  language  effectively  as 
a  means  of  oral  and  written  expression.  (6)  Abundant  practice  in  the  writing  of 
compositions.  Among  the  texts  recommended  are  Benedix'  Der  Prozess,  Die 
Hochzeitsreise,  Moser's  Der  Bibliothekar,  Wilbrandt's  Jugendliebe,  Manley  and 
Allen's  Four  German  Comedies,  Storm's  Pole  Poppenspdler,  Riehl's  Fluch  der 
Schonheit,  Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge,  Frey tag's  Die  Journalisten,  Ernst's  Flachs- 
mann  als  Erzieher. 

This  unit  is  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and 
of  Science  and  for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Students  who  receive  credit  for  1  unit  of  German  on  admission  will  begin 
with  course  3,  Intermediate  German. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  2  units  will  begin  with  course  4,  Elementary 
German  Composition,  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with 
course  5,  Modern  Prose  Readings. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  3  units  will  begin  with  course  6,  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with  course  11,  Deutsche  Aufsatze,  the 
first  of  the  Senior  College  courses. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  4  units  will  begin  with  a  Senior  College  course 
in  German  Literature.  However,  any  student  found  deficient  in  German  com- 
position will,  on  recommendation  of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take  German 
11,  which  will  not  yield  college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  fourth  unit 
in  the  secondary  school  included  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  College  major  in 
German  Literature. 
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English 

A  maximum  of  4  units  of  entrance  credit  is  given  by  the  University  for  work 
in  co-operating  schools,  and  less  than  3  units  will  not  be  accepted.  To  satisfy  the 
requirements  a  student  must  have 

A.    In  Composition 

The  ability  to  organize  a  composition  properly  and  to  write  English — 
clear,  grammatical,  and  to  some  extent  effective;  the  ability,  for  example,  to  ex- 
press, in  written  tests  in  the  classroom,  ideas  drawn  from  any  study  which  the 
student  may  be  pursuing. 

B.    In  Literature 

1.  Some  definite  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  Literature  from  the 
time  of  Chaucer.  * 

2.  The  ability  to  read  intelligently  good  English  poetry  and  prose.  This 
includes  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  meter  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  structure  of  the  novel,  the  essay,  and  the  play. 

It  should  be  noted:  (a)  that  although  a  total  of  not  less  than  360  hours  of 
prepared  work  is  required,  a  part  of  the  work  in  English  should  be  given  in  each 
of  the  four  years  of  the  preparatory  school;  (b)  that  the  division  of  this  work 
between  literature  and  composition  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
preparatory  school;  (c)  that  no  specific  reading  is  required.  For  the  convenience 
of  teachers,  however,  both  the  "general  list"  and  the  "intensive  list"  of  English 
classics  are  subjoined,  and  it  is  presumed  that  teachers  will  be  governed  largely  by 
these  lists;  (d)  that  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  one  or  more 
units  of  credit  from  students  whose  work  in  English  in  the  Junior  Colleges  is 
found  to  be  seriously  defective;  (e)  that  candidates  whose  credentials  show  work 
in  English  beyond  the  requirements  specified  above  may  be  exempted  from  Junior 
College  course  1. 

GENERAL  LIST 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent  read- 
ing and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  atten- 
tion should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main 
purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading  are 
arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are 
to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  group  I. 

Group  I — Classics  in  Translation  (two  to  be  selected):  The  Old  Testament, 
comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther; 
the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  xv,  xvi,  xvii; 
the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  xi,  xiii,  xiv.  xv,  xvii,  xxi;  Virgil's 
Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of 
recognized  literary  excellence. 

Group  II — Shakspere:  Midsummer-Night's  Dream;  Merchant  of  Venice; 
As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;  Romeo  and  Juliet;  King  John; 
Richard  II;  Richard  III;  Henry  V;  Coriolanus;  Julius  Caesar;  Macbeth; 
Hamlet  (if  not  chosen  for  intensive  study). 

Group  III — Prose  Fiction:  Malory,  Morte  d' Arthur  (about  100  pages); 
Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput 
and  to  Brobdingnag) ;  Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith,  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Frances  Burney  (Madame  d'Arblay),  Evelina;  Scott's  novels,  any  one; 
Jane  Austen's  novels,  any  one;  Maria  Edgeworth,  Castle  Rackrent  or  The  Absentee; 
Dickens'  novels,  any  one;  Thackeray's  novels,  any  one;  George  Eliot's  novels, 
any  one;  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford;  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward  the  Wake; 
Reade,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes,  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days;  Stevenson,  any  one;  Cooper's  novels,  any  one;  Poe, 
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Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne,  any  one;  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  various 
standard  writers. 

Group  IV — Essays,  Biography,  etc.:  Addison  and  Steele,  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers,  or  selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages); 
Boswell,  selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages);  Franklin,  Auto- 
biography; Irving,  selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of 
Goldsmith;  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb,  selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia 
(about  100  pages);  Lockhart,  selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages); 
Thackeray,  lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humorists; 
Macaulay ,  any  one  of  the  following  essays :  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay;  Trevelyan,  selections 
from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages);  Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or 
Selections  (about  150  pages) ;  Dana,  Two  Years  before  the  Mast;  Lincoln,  Selections, 
including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at 
Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with 
a  brief  memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln;  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau, 
Walden;  Lowell,  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes,  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table;  Stevenson,  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey; 
Huxley,  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses 
on  "Improving  Natural  Knowledge,"  " A  Liberal  Education,"  and  "A  Piece  of 
Chalk";  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson, 
and  later  writers;  a  collection  of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V — Poetry:  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and 
III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Pal- 
grave's Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B);  Goldsmith,  "The 
Traveller"  and  "The  Deserted  Village";  Pope,  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock";  a 
collection  of  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  as,  for  example,  "Robin  Hood" 
ballads,  "The  Battle  of  Otterburn,"  "King  Estmere,"  "Young  Beichan," 
"Bewick  and  Grahame,"  "Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  and  a  selection  from  later  ballads; 
Coleridge,  "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  "Christabel,"  and  "Kubla  Khan";  Byron, 
"Childe  Harold,"  Canto  III  or  Canto  IV,  and  "Prisoner  of  Chillon";  Scott, 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  or  "Marmion";  Macaulay,  "The  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  "The  Battle  of  Naseby,"  "The  Armada,"  "Ivry";  Tennyson,  "The 
Princess"  or  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  "Lancelot  and  Elaine,"  and  "Passing  of 
Arthur";  Browning,  "Cavalier  Tunes,"  "The  Lost  Leader,"  "How  They 
Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  "Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad," 
"Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,"  "Incident  of  the  French  Camp,"  "Herve 
Riel,"  "Pheidippides,"  "My  Last  Duchess,"  "Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the 
City,"  "The  Italian  in  England,"  "The  Patriot,"  "De  Gustibus— "  "The  Pied 
Piper,"  "Instans  Tyrannus";  Arnold,  "Sohrab  and  Rustum"  and  "The  For- 
saken Merman";  selections  from  American  poetry  with  special  attention  to  Poe, 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

LIST  FOR  INTENSIVE  STUDY 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continuation 
of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the 
exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  The 
books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one 
selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I — Drama:  Shakspere,  Julius  Caesar  or  Macbeth  or  Hamlet. 

Group  II — Poetry:  Milton,  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus  or 
Lycidas;  Tennyson,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III — Oratory:  Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macau- 
lay's  two  Speeches  on  Copyright,  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper  Union;  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV — Essays:  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns's 
Poems;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson,  Essay  on  Manners. 
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Biblical  History  and  Literature 

1.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Kingdom  to  the 
Return  from  the  Exile. — The  following  texts  are  recommended  as  indicating  the 
character  of  the  work  required:  Price,  Syllabus  of  Old  Testament  History,  8th 
edition,  §§  50-80;  Kent,  History  of  the  Hebrew  People,  I,  §§  73-169;  II,  §§  1-212. 

2.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of  Burton 
and  Mathews,  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ;  chaps.  2,  3,  20-27  may, 
if  necessary,  be  passed  over  lightly  or  omitted;  or  Kent,  The  Life  and  Teachings 
of  Jesus. 

3.  Old  Testament  Literature. — Gray,  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  Robertson,  The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  will  indicate  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  requirement. 

4.  New  Testament  Literature. — The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of 
Peake,  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

The  unit  consists  of  1,  2,  and  either  3  or  4,  at  the  option  of  the  student. 
|  or  1  unit. 

Mathematics 

The  following  statements  of  admission  units  in  Mathematics  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  specifying  topics  to  be  covered  but  not  the  order  or  relation  in  which 
these  topics  are  to  be  studied.  The  University  will  accept  work  in  which  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry  are  treated  simultaneously  as  phases  of  one  subject 
— mathematics — and  will  give  credit  for  any  of  the  following  admission  units 
tvhose  topics  have  all  been  satisfactorily  covered,  irrespective  of  the  order  in 
which  this  has  been  done,  but  a  full  year's  work  in  mathematics  will  be  required 
for  each  unit  credited. 

la.  Algebra,  first  course,  covering  literal  notation;  the  four  fundamental 
operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions;  factoring;  determination  of 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring;  fractions 
(including  simple  complex  fractions  and  the  elements  of  ratio,  proportion,  and 
variation);  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more 
unknowns;  problems  leading  to  linear  equations,  square  root,  and  radicals  as 
needed  in  numerical  quadratic  equations;  numerical  quadratic  equations  and 
problems  leading  to  such  equations. 

The  pupils  should  be  required  throughout  the  course  to  solve  numerous 
problems  which  involve  putting  into  equations  data  and  conditions  given  in 
words.  Many  of  these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  practical  life.  The  treatment  should  be  elementary  and  con- 
crete, with  free  use  of  graphic  methods,  but  should  result  in  definite  comprehen- 
sion and  formulation  of  the  algebraic  relations  involved.    1  unit. 

16.  Algebra,  second  course,  including  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  first  course; 
radicals;  exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  the  negative;  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  numbers  and  of  polynomials;  imaginary  and  complex  numbers; 
general  solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  one  unknown,  applied  to  literal 
as  well  as  numerical  coefficients;  theory  of  the  quadratic  equation  with  one 
unknown,  including  the  discriminant  and  the  relation  between  the  roots  and  the 
coefficients;  simple  cases  of  equations  or  systems  of  equations  with  one  or  more 
unknowns  that  can  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations; 
problems  leading  to  quadratic  equations;  ratio,  proportion,  and  variation;  the 
binomial  formula  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

Algebra  lb  should  not  be  given  earlier  than  the  third  school  year.  Work 
of  the  first  course  will  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  second  course.  If 
Algebra  16  is  not  offered  for  admission  it  becomes  prerequisite  for  further  work 
in  mathematics  in  college. 

All  the  general  directions  concerning  the  first  course  apply  also  to  the  second 
course,  and  in  addition  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter,  while  proceeding  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  making  consider- 
able use  of  graphic  methods  and  illustrations,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
solution  of  single  quadratic  equations  and  of  systems  of  equations  and  in  the  study 
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of  variation,  should  also  give  emphasis  to  the  clear  statement  and  formal  demon- 
stration of  general  results,    f  unit. 

2.  Plane  Geometry,  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks,  including  the  general  properties  of  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the 
measurement  of  the  circle.    1  unit. 

3.  Solid  Geometry,  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks  and  including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties 
and  measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  the  regular  solids,  cylinders,  cones,  the 
sphere,  and  the  spherical  triangle,    f  unit. 

Course  3  must  be  given  in  the  third  or  fourth  school  year,  and  will  not  be 
given  credit  if  taken  in  the  same  school  year  with  course  2.  In  both  2  and  3 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  original  demonstration  of  theorems  and  the 
original  solution  of  problems.  Applications  should  be  made  to  geometric  prob- 
lems of  practical  life.  Each  of  these  courses  should  from  time  to  time  treat 
geometric  problems  by  such  algebraic  methods  as  are  familiar  to  the  pupil. 
While  accuracy  of  deductive  reasoning  and  clearness  of  statement  are  of  prime 
importance  in  geometry,  the  path  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  may  be  followed  readily  and  with  as  much  profit 
in  this  subject  as  in  algebra.  Concrete  and  inductive  approach  to  abstract  and 
deductive  demonstration  will  be  found  valuable  throughout  the  work. 

4.  Advanced  Arithmetic,  including  accounting,  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
allied  topics.  This  must  be  given  as  an  advanced  course  and  should  not  precede 
courses  la  and  2.    £  unit. 

5.  Plane  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
the  elementary  relation  of  the  trigonometric  functions,  the  use  of  logarithms 
with  many  practical  applications.    \  unit. 

Astronomy 

The  requirements  in  Astronomy  call  for  a  good  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
facts  and  principles  of  astronomy,  including  the  more  recent  developments  in 
the  direction  of  spectroscopy  and  photography.    £  unit. 

Physics 

In  order  to  obtain  entrance  credit  in  Physics  the  applicant  must  have  com- 
pleted a  course  in  the  elements  of  physics  which  is  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
150  hours  of  assigned  work.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  assignment 
must  have  been  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  being 
counted  as  one  hour  of  assignment. 

A  notebook  containing  the  record  of  at  least  35  laboratory  experiments 
equivalent  to  those  found  in  the  "University  of  Chicago  Recommended  List  of 
50  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Physics  for  Secondary  Schools"  is  a  part  of  the 
requirement.    1  unit. 

Chemistry 

A  course  in  elementary  Chemistry  as  taught  in  the  better  class  of  high  and 
preparatory  schools,  covering  thirty-five  to  forty  weeks,  four  to  five  days  per 
week,  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory 
work,  will  afford  the  necessary  preparation.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  assignment. 

Remsen's,  Torrey's,  Hessler  and  Smith's,  Neweli's,  Young's,  Linebarger's, 
and  Storer  and  Lindsay's  Elementary  Chemistries  are  suitable  textbooks  for 
preparation.  Smith  &  Hall's  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  (Longmans) 
discusses  fully  the  material  and  methods  approved  by  the  Department.  The 
standard  of  attainment  must  be  to  fit  for  admission  to  the  special  college  course 
in  general  chemistry  (2S)  to  which  this  unit  is  prerequisite.    1  unit. 

Geology 

1.  Elementary  Physiography. — The  requirement  for  credit  in  this  course 
includes:  (a)  a  knowledge  of  the  general  facts  concerning  atmospheric  movements, 
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precipitation,  temperature,  etc.,  together  with  the  principles  governing  them; 
(b)  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  sea,  including  the  general  facts  concerning  its 
movements  and  their  causes;  and  (c)  a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth's  features 
and  their  mode  of  origin.    £  unit. 

2.  Advanced  Physiography. — For  this  course  more  detailed  knowledge  will 
be  required  concerning  the  topics  named  above.  In  addition,  the  candidate 
should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  climatology,  the  modern  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  evolution  and  history  of  geographic  features,  and  the  distribution 
of  life  and  its  relations  to  surface  conditions.    |  unit. 

A  unit's  credit  will  be  given  those  who  present  both  1  and  2.  Thorough 
courses  based  on  such  texts  as  those  of  Salisbury  (Physiography,  Briefer  Course), 
Gilbert  and  Brigham,  Dryer  (Lessons  in  Physical  Geography),  or  Davis  meet 
the  requirement  for  1  and  2. 

3.  Geology. — The  requirement  for  admission  embraces  the  elementary  facts 
of  petrographic,  structural,  dynamic,  and  historic  geology.  Familiarity  with 
the  modes  of  action  of  geologic  agents  and  clear  views  of  the  progress  and  rela- 
tions of  geological  events  are  essential.  A  thorough  course  based  on  such  a  book 
as  Blackwelder  &  Barrows'  Elements  of  Geology  meets  the  requirement.    \  unit. 

1  and  2  or  1  and  3  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit  of  science  recommended 
to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science. 

Geography 

Commercial  Geography. — For  admission  credit,  a  half-year's  high-school  work 
should  be  offered,  based  upon  such  texts  as  Brigham  or  Adams.  This  work 
should  cover  the  general  conditions  of  commerce,  the  chief  commodities  of  com- 
merce, and  the  leading  commercial  countries,  with  emphasis  on  the  United  States. 
|  or  1  unit. 

General  Biology 

The  candidate  applying  for  admission  credit  in  General  Biology  will  be 
required :  (a)  To  submit  to  the  Examiner  a  notebook  consisting  of  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  studied  and  statements  of  experiments 
performed  (see  statement  concerning  notebook  under  Physics,  above).  It  is 
recommended  that  studies  of  at  least  fifteen  principal  forms  be  undertaken. 
These  studies  may  be  largely  such  as  do  not  demand  the  use  of  a  compound  micro- 
scope. Attention  should  be  given  chiefly  to  those  organisms  that  can  be  studied 
in  a  living  condition,  (b)  To  demonstrate  in  the  college  laboratory,  under  the 
supervision  of  college  officers,  that  he  possesses  some  power  to  observe  accurately 
and  intelligently.  More  stress  will  be  laid  on  correct  observation  and  on  the 
careful  record  thereof  than  upon  technical  terms,  (c)  To  answer  in  writing  a 
few  general  questions  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  lower  animals  as  well  as 
questions  on  familiar  forms,  such  as  the  perch,  crayfish,  grasshopper,  moss,  fern, 
some  common  type  of  flowering  plant,  etc.    1  unit. 

General  Science 

The  work  should  consist  of  the  study  of  such  topics  as:  (1)  the  air  and  our 
relation  to  it;  (2)  water  and  its  uses;  (3)  work  and  energy;  (4)  the  earth's 
crust;  (5)  life  on  the  earth. 

Zoology 

For  admission  credit  in  Zoology  the  general  character  of  the  wor^;  required 
will  be  the  same  as  that  indicated  under  General  Biology;  but  in  this  case  the 
number  of  animals  studied  should  be  increased  when  1  unit  is  sought. 

It  is  recommended  that  attention  be  equally  divided  between  (a)  natural 
history  and  physiology  and  (b)  structure  and  classification.  However,  work 
with  primary  emphasis  on  any  phase  of  zoology  will  be  accepted.  The  sub- 
mission of  a  notebook  is  required  of  all  candidates.    \  or  1  unit. 
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Botany 

If  admission  credit  in  Botany  is  sought,  the  preparatory  work  should  consist 
of  the  study  of  types  from  all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including  a 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  ecology,  and 
classification.    £  or  1  unit. 

Note. — A  maximum  of  two  units  of  credit  may  be  obtained  in  General  Biology, 
ZoOlogy,  and  Botany.  Any  one  of  these  three  subjects  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit 
of  science  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science. 

Physiology 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts  given  in  Huxley's 
Textbook  of  Physiology  (revised)  or  Martin's  Human  Body  (briefer  course).   §  unit. 

Drawing  and  Shopwork 

Admission  credit  not  to  exceed  five  units  may  be  given  in  Drawing  and  Shop- 
work,  provided  the  high  school  from  which  the  candidate  comes  accepts  five  units 
in  these  subjects  for  its  diploma.  Each  unit  must  represent  not  less  than  250 
hours  of  work.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  give  an  examination  to  test 
the  applicant's  standard  of  attainment  in  these  subjects. 

Freehand  drawing. — The  applicant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  To  make  rapid  sketches  from  objects  which  shall  indicate  the  perspec- 
tive appearance,  the  proportions,  and  the  main  characteristics  of  structure  and 
form. 

2.  To  make  as  records  of  observations  such  drawings  as  would  be  appropriate 
for  illustrations  to  accompany  high-school  studies  in  the  sciences. 

3.  To  sketch  free-hand,  from  specifications,  any  simple  geometric  figure. 

4.  To  match  with  water  colors  any  given  color,  and  to  carry  a  flat  wash  of 
color  over  a  given  area. 

Mechanical  drawing. — The  applicant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  From  given  mechanical  drawings  of  a  simple  object  to  make  a  free-hand 
drawing  of  the  appearance  of  the  objects  in  perspective. 

2.  From  a  simple  geometric  form  or  constructed  object  to  make  dimen- 
sioned free-hand  working  drawings  which  furnish  data  sufficient  for  a  finished 
instrumental  drawing  or  for  the  construction  of  the  object. 

3.  From  specifications  to  make  a  completed  working  drawing  free-hand  or 
instrumental  or  a  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  the  object. 

Shopwork. — Subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  the  University 
will  accept  for  admission  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Carpentry  and  wood- 
turning;  (2)  Pattern-making,  foundry  work,  and  forging;  (3)  Machine  shop- 
work;  and  (4)  Advanced  machine  shopwork. 

Home  Economics  and  Household  Art 

Each  unit  of  admission  credit  must  represent  a  course  covering  at  least  35 
weeks  with  not  less  than  five  hours  per  week,  not  more  than  half  of  the  total 
assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  the  specified  time. 

Other  Subjects  Accepted  for  Admission 

Credit  is  also  given  for: 
Agriculture,  \  or  1  unit. 
Commercial  Law,  \  unit. 
Music,  \  or  1  unit. 

Stenography,  Typewriting,  and  Bookkeeping,  1,  2,  3,  or  4  units. 
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B.   ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  to  which  they  are  admitted  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  pro- 
viso: In  case  the  character  of  a  student's  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to 
create  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves 
the  right  to  revoke  at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate,  and  to  exact  examina- 
tion in  the  same. 

I.     COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  PREPARATORY  WORK 

Students  who  have  completed  fifteen  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high 
grade,  and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  the  high  school,  the 
accumulation  of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  of 
the  College  Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before 
entering  on  the  advanced  schoolwork.  Claims  for  advanced  standing,  based 
on  an  excess  of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  are  presented  to  the 
University  Examiner  and  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  major  for  each  half- 
unit  of  excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1 .  Credit  is  limited  to  courses  which  substantially  comport  with  the  program 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University,  pursued  after  the  completion  of  college- 
entrance  requirements. 

2.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  B  —  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of 
C  but  less  than  B  — ,  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  one-half  college 
credit  only.    If  he  falls  below  C  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 

3.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  paragraph  2. 

II.     COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE  WORK 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  information,  the 
Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own  statement, 
when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the  University 
Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this  statement 
is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing:  (a)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (6)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date  con- 
current with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions); (c)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (1)  by  subjects  the  credit  in 
the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per  week)  given  to  each, 
(2)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and  (3)  in  general  or  specifi- 
cally the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (d)  the  duration  of  his  attendance. 

2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished,  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  Course  Book  showing  the  number  and 
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distribution  of  the  proposed  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit  so  listed 
is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only  in  case 
the  applicant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University  completes 
six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credits. — A  student  transferring  from  a  standard  college  is 
given  the  same  standing  in  the  Colleges  of  the  University,  provided  that  his 
preparatory  work  was  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  University; 
otherwise  advanced  work  will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies 
at  the  rate  of  one  major  (five  term-hours,  three  and  one- third  semester-hours) 
for  each  half-unit.  The  maximum  credit  allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit 
obtainable  in  the  same  time  at  the  University,  i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If 
the  Baccalaureate  degree  is  sought,  the  total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors, 
three  quarters  of  resident  work  being  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 

Note. — No  student  entering  the  University  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  which  admits 
to  the  Graduate  Schools  may  become  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

4.  Presented  at  outset. — Applicants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions,  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
be  considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  work. — Students  are  not  permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination 
for  work  done  privately  or  by  correspondence  while  in  residence  at  the  University 
unless  written  consent  to  the  arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the 
Dean  and  the  Departmental  Examiner  concerned. 

6.  Examinations. — Claims  for  work  done  in  non-accredited  institutions  may 
be  referred  by  the  University  Examiner  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Ex- 
aminer. An  official  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  applicant, 
who  is  thus  authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental 
Examiner  named  thereon.  No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official 
credential. 

7.  Informal  work. — A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
instructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination 
and  such  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor 
on  the  official  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of 
credit  gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  total  amount  of  non-resident  work  (18  majors)  which  may  be  counted 
toward  a  degree. 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work. — It  is  not  possible  to  assign  credit  for 
experience  in  the  practice  of  a  profession,  but,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
corresponding  school  of  the  University,  credit  toward  the  Baccalaureate  degree 
may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  or  Theology, 
and  for  courses  in  Engineering  and  in  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts.  Professional 
work  not  preceded  by  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  will  not  be  fully  accepted 
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toward  a  Baccalaureate  degree  until  after  the  student  has  completed  18  majors 
in  the  Colleges  of  this  University.  (For  conditions  see  "College  Credit  for  Pro- 
fessional and  Technical  Work,"  p.  36.) 

9.  Requirements  for  degrees. — (Seep.  36.) 

C.    ADMISSION  AS  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 
Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  a  degree,  may  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  shall  present  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work  equiva- 
lent to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (b)  evidence  of  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  in  practical  life. 

2.  Each  applicant  shall  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  English  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

3.  They  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a  definite 
subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been  received. 
In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pursue  successfully  the  work 
desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is  sought,  or  of 
an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be  required. 

4.  They  shall  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  chapel  assembly  and  work  in  Physical  Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 

D.    RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  WITH  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

The  University  desires  to  promote  such  correlation  of  primary,  secondary, 
and  collegiate  work  that  contribution  may  be  made  from  every  point  of  view  to  the 
study  of  educational  problems  of  common  interest,  and  that  the  utmost  economy 
of  educational  effort  may  be  attained.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  University 
attempts  to  arrange  for  systematic  and  intimate  relations  with  preparatory  and 
other  secondary  schools.  The  types  of  relationship  possible  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  institutions.  In  general,  they  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
co-operation. 

I.  The  Accredited  Schools  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  those  secondary 
schools  whose  graduates  presenting  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Colleges  of  the 
University  will  be  admitted  on  certificate.  Such  schools  are:  (1)  schools 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago  after  inspection 
by  official  representatives  of  the  University;  or  (2)  schools  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges;  or  (3)  schools 
approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  or  (4) 
schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
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by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

II.  The  Co-operating  Schools  of  the  University  during  any  collegiate  year 
shall  include  all  schools  which  have  been  officially  accepted  into  that  relation  by 
the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  such  acceptance  involving 
the  following  prerequisites: 

1.  The  school  must  be  a  regularly  accredited  school  according  to  the  definition 
of  section  I. 

2.  The  school  (1)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  last  annual  conference  of 
the  University  with  its  co-operating  schools  by  one  or  more  official  delegates; 
or  (2)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  Colleges  or  Graduate  Schools  of  the 
University,  during  the  two  years  preceding,  by  one  or  more  representatives  of 
its  teaching  staff;  or  (3)  shall  have  sent  to  the  University,  during  the  two  years 
preceding,  at  least  one  student  from  its  graduating  classes  who  has  made  a 
creditable  record  in  the  Colleges. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  RELATIONS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
AND  CO-OPERATING  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

1.  Any  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  may  be  admitted  to  the  Colleges  on  presentation  of  proper  credentials. 
See  p.  16  of  this  Circular. 

2.  The  officers  of  a  co-operating  school  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
one  member  of  each  graduating  class  for  an  honor  scholarship  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  scholarship  will  be  granted  to  each 
nominee,  since  the  number  of  available  scholarships  is  always  less  than  the  number 
of  candidates  offered. 

3.  Each  co-operating  school  may  send  to  the  annual  contest  in  public 
speaking,  occurring  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  two  representatives  from  the 
Senior  class.  The  successful  contestants  are  awarded  scholarships  for  one  year 
in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

4.  Seniors  in  co-operating  schools  may  in  any  number  enter  competitive 
honor  examinations  in  certain  subjects,  the  successful  contestants  being  entitled 
to  a  scholarship  in  the  University  for  one  year.  Inquiries  concerning  these 
scholarships,  or  any  other  matters  involved  in  the  relations  of  students  admitted 
from  co-operating  schools,  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  Examiner, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

5.  The  principal,  superintendent,  and  instructors  in  co-operating  schools  are 
members  of  the  educational  conference  held  annually  at  the  University. 

6.  Members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  co-operating  schools  who  are  re-engaged 
to  teach  the  following  year  may  pursue  studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
the  Summer  Quarter  at  one-half  the  usual  tuition  rates. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  more  complete  co-operation,  representatives 
of  departments  in  co-operating  schools  are  invited  to  visit  the  classrooms  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  invitation  should 
notify  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  and  receive  from  his  office  a  card  of  identification 
and  introduction. 

8.  Relations  between  the  University  and  secondary  schools  are  under  the 
special  consideration  of  a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  secondary-school 
officers  and  members  of  the  University  Faculties  in  equal  numbers. 
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9.  Each  co-operating  school  furnishes  annually,  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the 
University,  data  concerning  studies  offered  and  the  teaching  staff,  and  such  addi- 
tional details  regarding  the  school  as  are  called  for  upon  the  blank. 

In  view  of  possible  changes  in  the  administration  of  a  school,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  co-operation  at  any  time  upon  due 
notice  to  the  school. 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  prepared  to  encourage  any  adequately  equipped 
secondary  school  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  cover  the  courses  now  offered  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  college.  Any  high  school  which  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  such  work  can  come  into  contact  with  the  Junior  College 
officers  of  the  University  with  a  view  to  organizing  advanced  courses  in  close 
consultation  with  these  officers.  The  present  tendency  in  larger  centers  to 
develop  public  high  schools  into  junior  colleges  requires  the  closest  co-operation 
between  such  schools  as  are  undertaking  this  kind  of  work  and  colleges.  The 
University  aims  to  develop  this  intimate  co-operation  with  a  view  to  promoting 
wherever  possible  the  enlargement  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum. 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin  while  still  in  the  high  school  the  accumula- 
tion of  college  credits  are  encouraged  to  do  so.  Such  students  will  be  required 
to  maintain  themselves  at  a  high  level  after  they  begin  courses  in  the  University 
itself. 

A  circular  explaining  these  matters  in  detail  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

The  college  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree.  (b)  Contingently  required  in  college,  i.e.,  if  not  presented  on 
admission,  (c)  Elective:  Normally  about  18  majors  in  A.B.,  Ph.B.  (Lit.),  and 
S.B.  curricula.  This  amount  may  be  reduced  because  the  entrance  units  fail 
to  conform  to  advised  grouping  (p.  17). 

A.    THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

I.     GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  The  Junior  Colleges  include  the  first  and  second  years  of  residence.  After 
completing  the  requirements  of  the  Junior  Colleges  and  receiving  the  title  of 
Associate,  students  pass  for  their  third  and  fourth  years  to  the  Senior  Colleges. 

2.  Chapel  assembly. — Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel 
assembly,  men  on  Mondays  and  women  on  Tuesdays,  at  10:15  a.m.  Attend- 
ance is  required. 

3.  Honorable  mention. — On  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges 
honorable  mention  is  made  of  all  students  whose  records  reach  a  standard  fixed 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior  Colleges  on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  by 
the  University. 

II.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATE'S  TITLE 

During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 
1.  Two  majors  of  English  (courses  1  and  3).    English  1  must  be  taken  in  the 
first  quarter  of  residence. 
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2.  A  "continuation  group"  of  three  consecutive  majors  taken  in  the  first 
year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean,  continues  the  work 
of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a  subject  in  which  he 
took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

3.  Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  following  "distribution  groups"  to  make  his 
total  (high  school + college)  credit  in  each  group  four  majors  ( =2  units) : 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Education,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  the  His- 
tory of  Art,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

II.  Language  other  than  English  (all  4  majors  in  one  language):  Depart- 
ments of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  the  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  of  Mathematics. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Geography,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Botany,  Pathology,  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

Limited  Credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses  are  subject  to  the  following 
limitation  of  credit:  (a)  Full  credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken 
among  a  student's  first  18  majors,  and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9. 
(fr)  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27,  these  courses  will  be 
credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they  will  not  be 
credited  at  all,  but  any  course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  on 
payment  of  the  fee,  presumably  as  a  fourth  course. 

The  student  receives  the  title  of  Associate  and  is  admitted  to  the  Senior 
Colleges  when  he  has  (1)  completed  18  majors  of  work  with  at  least  32  grade- 
points,  including  the  fulfilment  of  the  specified  requirements  as  listed  above; 
(2)  fulfilled  any  extra  requirements  imposed  on  account  either  of  excessive  absence 
or  defective  work  in  English;  (3)  fulfilled  the  requirement  in  Physical  Culture 
(6  quarters,  4  half-hours  a  week). 

B.    THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

I.     GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Chapel  assembly. — Students  in  the  Senior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel  assem- 
bly Wednesdays  at  10: 15  a.m.    Attendance  is  required. 

2.  Scholarships. — For  scholarships  .and  other  aid  to  students,  see  p.  10. 

3.  Honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges. — The  Bachelor's  degree  is  awarded  with 

honors  to  each  student  who  has  grade-points  according  to  the  following  scale: 

Majors  of  credit  received  Average  of  grade-points 

in  the  University  per  major  taken 

a)  36  3| 

b)  last  27  4 

c)  last  18  4£ 

d)  last   9  5 

provided,  in  cases  6),  c),  d),  that  the  average  in  previous  work  is  not  lower  than 
two  grade-points  per  major  taken. 

Honors  in  departments  are  awarded  to  each  student  who  has  at  gradua- 
tion an  average  of  3f  grade-points  per  major  taken  in  the  University,  and  credit 
for  6  majors  of  Senior  College  work  in  a  department  with  an  average  therein 
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of  4|  grade-points,  or  9  such  majors  in  related  departments  with  the  same  average, 
provided  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean,  the  9  majors  form  a  coherent  group 
of  studies. 

Special  honors  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  complete  with  distinction 
certain  additional  work  prescribed  by  the  department.  This  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  election  of  a  fourth  course  during  each  of  not  more  than  five 
quarters,  which  shall  not  count  toward  a  degree,  nor  require  an  additional  fee. 

Membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  is  conferred  for  high  scholar- 
ship upon  Senior  College  students  who  have  been  in  residence  for  at  least  six 
quarters,  the  grade  demanded  being  considerably  higher  than  that  required 
for  graduation  with  honors.  Membership  is  determined  by  vote  of  the  chapter, 
no  initiative  being  taken  by  the  student. 

4.  College  credit  for  professional  and  technical  work. — Credit  toward  the 
academic  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Edu- 
cation, Medicine,  or  Divinity,  and  for  courses  in  Engineering  and  in  the  Fine  and 
Industrial  Arts,  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  amount  of  work  which  may 
be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  9  (in  Medi- 
cine, 18)  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses. 
(6)  No  course  may  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more 
than  one- third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to  the  development  of 
technique. 

Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  work  in  the  Divinity  School,  the 
Law  School,  or  the  Medical  Courses  are  enabled  to  shorten  considerably  the 
time  required  to  secure  the  collegiate  and  the  professional  degrees  under  a  plan 
which  counts  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  certain  work  in  the  professional 
schools.  Thus  the  last  year  of  residence  as  an  undergraduate  may  be  used 
entirely  for  professional  work  in  the  Law  or  Divinity  Schools,  and  the  last  two 
years  for  work  in  Medicine,  provided  that  all  college  requirements  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  have  been  satisfied.  The  details  of  these  arrangements  may  be 
learned  by  consulting  the  special  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Professional 
Schools. 

II.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  of  at  least  9  coherent  and  progressive  majors  taken  in 
one  department  or  in  a  group  of  departments  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at 
least  6  majors  selected  from  a  different  department  or  group  of  departments. 
These  sequences  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  The  work  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  Law  School,  the  courses  in  Medicine,  or  the  College  of  Education  may 
be  counted  in  satisfaction  of  either  sequence. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  consists  of  11 
majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University), 
including  entrance  work.    A  secondary  sequence  of  6  majors  is  also  required. 

The  degree  of  Ph.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  has  been 
taken  in  the  departments  of  Division  I  (see  p.  15). 

The  degree  of  S.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  has  been  taken 
in  the  departments  of  Division  II  (see  p.  16). 
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Mathematics  may  at  the  option  of  the  student  be  used  as  the  principal 
department  for  the  degree  of  either  Ph.B.  or  S.B. 

No  courses  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  the  requirements  for  the  Associate's  title,  shall 
count  in  making  up  the  principal  and  secondary  sequences,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  sequence  required  for  the  A.B.  degree. 

At  least  121  of  the  36  college  majors  must  be  courses  designated  as  Senior 
College  courses,  or  as  graduate  courses  to  which  undergraduates  are  admitted. 

Not  more  than  15  majors  may  be  taken  in  college  in  one  department. 

Credit  for  ten  quarters  of  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  for  graduation. 

III.     COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  STUDENTS  ADMITTED  WITH  ADVANCED 

STANDING 

1.  A  student  admitted  with  less  credit  than  18  majors  must  fulfil  all  the 
requirements  for  a  degree  except  the  "continuation  group"  (see  p.  17). 

2.  A  student  admitted  with  credit  for  18  majors  or  more  may  choose  between 
alternatives  A  and  B,  following: 

A.  He  must  fulfil  the  English  and  Language  requirements  and  devote  at  least 
one-half  of  the  remaining  work  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  to  Senior  College 
courses  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  coherent  and  progressive  sequences. 
This  provision  does  not  modify  the  general  requirement  that  the  student  must 
complete  (a)  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek, 
including  entrance  work,  (6)  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  a  sequence  of  9  majors  in 
one  of  the  departments  of  Division  I  (see  p.  00),  (c)  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  a 
sequence  of  9  majors  in  one  of  the  departments  of  Division  II  (see  p.  00).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  case  these  sequences  have  already  been  completed  elsewhere, 
it  does  not  require  the  student  to  select  his  coherent  and  progressive  work  from 
those  same  departments.    Or — 

B.  If,  during  his  first  quarter  of  residence,  he  presents  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Senior  Colleges  a  rational  scheme  of  courses  to  be  followed  up  to  graduation,  he 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  be  excused  from  all 
courses  specifically  required  in  college.  In  order  to  secure  a  degree  under  this 
plan  he  must  maintain  an  average  of  three  grade-points  per  major  taken. 

4.  In  Physical  Culture  credit  is  allowed  for  advanced  standing  at  the  ratio 
of  one  quarter  for  3  majors.    Further  requirements  must  be  fulfilled  in  residence. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 
DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.     THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 

attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 

to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 

1  Ten  instead  of  12  in  case  of  a  student  who  has  credit  for  4  units  of  preparatory  Latin 
and  3  majors  of  college  Latin ;  and  2  majors  in  like  manner  will  be  allowed  from  the  12  for 
a  student  who  is  credited  with  3  units  of  preparatory  Greek  and  3  majors  of  college  Greek. 
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Chicago,1  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned, may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.2  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  thesis  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at  least 
four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened  to 
six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.    One  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.     THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with 
less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,3  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Masters 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 

2  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

8  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recommenda- 
tion by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree.  The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages 
which  contain  important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's 
principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 
This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  appli- 
cation must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted  course 
of  study.  The  student  may  follow  one  of  two  plans.  Plan  I:  The  work  offered 
in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  any  department  is 
outlined  by  that  Department  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  for  each  candidate, 
not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  his  last  year  of  residence  work.  The  work 
required  will  include  such  courses  in  departments  allied  to  that  of  principal 
work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  department  to  obviate  narrow 
specialization.  The  work  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student,  with  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  his  principal  subject  to  cognate  branches  of  learning,  and  (2)  of  preparing  him 
for  productive  scholarship.  All  courses  offered  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirement 
for  the  degree  must  be  advanced  courses,  and  a  list  of  courses  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Faculties  when  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  Plan  II:  The 
work  offered  must  include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects. 
The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  normally  9 
majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a 
rule,  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not 
take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  depart- 
ments. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  on  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  topic 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  thesis  must  constitute  an  actual 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination.  The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  This  period 
may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 
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One  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Head  or 
Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is  accepted  for 
publication  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required  one 
hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half -roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also 
as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half-roan) . 

6)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half-roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;  or 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  only 
after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

Additional  thesis  regulations: 

d)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  briefer  than 
that  received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted 
for  publication.  For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an 
account  of  the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract 
of  the  evidence  used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or 
it  may  be  a  single  chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of 
investigation. 

e)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  is  accepted  for  publication, 
five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  thesis  are  required  for  deposit  in  the 
library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

/)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  d)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for  the 
same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication.  , 

g)  Clauses  (d)-(f)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
theses  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbreviation  in 
the  place  of  the  complete  thesis. 

4.  Final  examination. — Plan  I:  After  admission  to  candidacy,  the  student 
may  present  himself  for  examination  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  (1)  the  require- 
ments of  the  department,  ^and  (2)  the  theses  requirements  (see  3,  above).  The 
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examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  members  of 
the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  representative  of  some 
other  department,  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  The  can- 
didate is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work,  including 
an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his  Dean  for 
distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  examination. 
In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement  should 
include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the  final  examination 
should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. 

Plan  II:  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  present  himself  for 
examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He  may  present 
himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  principal  and 
secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken  in  advance 
(1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments 
concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as  regards  his 
thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representative 
of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are 
two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools.  If  the  examination  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is 
separated  from  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject,  the  two  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  nor  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.1 

FELLOWSHIPS 

1.  The  University  Fellowships. — The  University  appropriates  annually  the 
amount  of  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ($22,140)  for 
Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools  and  $3,705  in  the  Divinity  School.  These 
Fellowships  are  awarded  by  the  Trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  the  nomination  of  particular  departments,  to  graduate  students 
who  desire  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  some  special  line.  About  one  hundred 
Fellowships,  ranging  in  individual  value  from  $120,  or  tuition  fees  for  three 
quarters,  to  $520,  are  assigned  each  year. 

1  In  order  to  avoid,  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  application 
*s  made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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The  University  asks  of  its  Fellows  a  modicum  of  service,  consisting  of  work 
(a)  as  an  instructor;  (6)  as  an  assistant  in  reading  examination  papers;  (c)  as  an 
assistant  on  a  University  journal;  or  (d)  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  the  departmental 
laboratories,  museums,  or  libraries.  In  no  case  is  a  Fellow  expected  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  the  work  here  indicated  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  his  own 
study. 

Each  Fellow  makes  a  written  report  to  the  Dean  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter.  This  report  outlines  his  work  as  a  student  and  the  work  assigned  to 
him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  current  quarter,  and  is  indorsed  by 
the  head  of  the  department.  The  report  blanks  may  be  procured  at  the  Infor- 
mation Office. 

2.  Applications  for  Fellowships. — Applications  for  Fellowships  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University,  and  should  be 
in  their  hands  on  or  before  March  1. 

3.  Appointments  to  Fellowships. — 

a)  Date. — The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  is  made  early  in  April.  A 
Fellowship  is  available  for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters,  beginning  with  the 
Summer  Quarter,  following  the  date  of  appointment. 

6)  Attainments  required. — The  candidate  must  have  attained  proficiency  in 
some  department.  In  general,  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment  special 
weight  is  given  to  theses  indicating  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct  original 
investigation. 

4.  Special  Fellowships. — In  addition  to  the  regular  University  Fellowships 
mentioned  above,  there  are  special  Fellowships  offered  by  individuals.  These 
vary  somewhat  in  number  and  amount  from  year  to  year.  At  present  they  are 
as  follows : 

a)  The  Bucknell  Fellowship,  yielding  $400,  offered  by  Mr.  Charles  Miller, 
of  Franklin,  Pa.,  is  open  to  graduates  of  Bucknell  University.  The  appoint- 
ment to  this  Fellowship  is  made  by  the  faculty  of  Bucknell  University. 

b)  The  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mr. 
Berthold  Loewenthal,  of  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  his  son,  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal. 
It  yields  about  $400  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  University. 

c)  The  Gustavus  F.  Swift  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Swift,  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  Gustavus  F.  Swift.  It 
yields  about  $520  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  for 
especial  ability  in  research  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University. 

d)  The  Edith  Barnard  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  established  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Edith  Barnard,  yields  $120  a  year,  and  is  awarded  by  the  Uni- 
versity, on  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  to  some  deserving 
graduate  student. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  Philosophy. 
George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Addison  Webster  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Clarence  Edwin  Ayres,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Harvard  University  n 
(Summer,  1917). 

Hartley  Burr  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of 

Nebraska  (Summer,  1917). 
Roberts  Bishop  Owen,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Columbia  University  (Summer, 

1917).   

INSTRUCTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  INSTRUCTION  IN  THIS 

DEPARTMENT 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 

Edith  Abbie  Ayres,  A.M.  Bernard  Freyd,  A.M. 

Grover  Gulick  Clark,  A.B.  Mont  Robertson  Gabbert,  A.M. 

Kia-Lok  Yen,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  give  training  in  the  methods  of 
philosophic  inquiry,  reflection,  and  statement,  and  thus  to  equip  competent 
teachers  and  investigators  in  the  various  branches.  The  Department  aims  to 
train  specialists,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate  general  knowledge. 
Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  select  for  special  attention,  and 
to  make  some  particular  investigation  in,  one  of  the  four  fields  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, History  of  Philosophy,  Aesthetics,  Ethics;  but  this  specialization  presup- 
poses sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  branches,  and  also  of  Psychology,  to  enable 
one  to  direct,  and  if  necessary  to  undertake,  teaching  in  them. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  life,  Philosophy 
has  much  of  value  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  it.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Philosophy  lay  so  close  to  the  various  sciences,  social, 
historical,  and  biological,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  requirements  of  practical 
life,  on  the  other,  as  at  present.  The  organization  of  courses  in  the  Department 
is  intended  to  recognize,  for  example,  the  relation  of  Logic  to  mathematics  and  to 
the  social  and  natural  sciences,  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  to  literature  and  to 
political  and  economic  history;  of  Ethics  to  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
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sciences,  as  weU  as  to  preparation  for  the  ministry,  law,  and  journalism;  and 
of  Aesthetics  to  literature  and  art.  u 

Students  in  other  departments  who  are  expecting  to  take  Philosophy -a- a 
subsidiary  subject  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  should  see  the  Head  of  the 
Department  at  once  after  coming  into  University  residence,  and  arrange  for  tins 
work  in  advance.  Nine  majors  are  usually  required  where  Philosophy  is  the 
mtaor  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  equivalents  of  the  elementary  courses 
fa  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic  are  required  as  antecedents  Work  will  be 
Lgned  according  as  the  principal  work  is  in  literary,  scientific,  or  historical 

^  ^nl  presenting  himself  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  ^ilosophy^he 
chief  subject  will  be  required  to  have  the  equivalents  of  courses  4-6  in  the  History 
of  Ph  losophy,  and  at  least  three  courses  in  Psychology;  the  latter  may  be  ei  her 
experhnentalor  general,  or  a  suitable  combination  of  the  two^  He  may  fur  her 
Z ecTanX  as  already  indicated,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Aesthetes, 

and  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  „    .  ,       T    .  , 

In  case  the  antecedent  work  in  elementary  Psychology,  Logic  and  Eth  cs, 
and  the  History  of  Philosophy  does  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  the 
candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  will  be  required  to  take  the  undergraduate  work 
in  these  subjects.  As  a  rule,  students  coming  from  institutions  where  advanced 
work  in  Philosophy  is  not  provided  will  find  it  advantageous  to  do  some  revxew 
work  here.  COubses  available  foe  sequences 

1,  Logic;  2,  Elementary  Ethics;  3,  Introduction  to  PhUosophy;  4,  Greek 
Philosophy;  5,  Modern  Philosophy;  6,  Nineteenth-Century  P^osophy,  7, 
A**E  9,  Greek  Science  and  Philosophy;  40,  Evolution  of  Moralrty;  44 
Sand  Political  Philosophy;  Psychology  1,  13,  36;  Educat.on  4,  Poh  ;ca 
Ec^nlmy  15  16,  History  of  Iconomics;  Political  Science  15,  H  story  of  Political 
Ttory;  Sociology  and  Anthropology  3;  Greek  Language  and  Literature  29  35, 
37,  pla^  Physics  25,  History  of  Physical  Science;  Zoology  46,  Organic  Evo- 

lutlOn.  PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  the  following  courses:  1,  2,  3,  7, 
Psychology  1.  The  sequence  may  begin  with  any  one  of  these  except  course  3, 
which  must  be  preceded  by  one  major. 

b)  Three  majors  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  from  courses  4,  5,  6,  44. 

c  Three  majors  selected  from  (1)  courses  in  the  Departmen  open  to  Seniors 
or  (2)  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the  Dean  from  other  department 
wh  ch  offer  courses  of  cognate  character,  e.g.,  Advanced  Psychology,  History  of 
Education,  History  of  Economic  Theory,  Political  Theory  Social 
Philosophy,  Plato,  Lucretius,  History  of  Physical  Science,  Organic  Evolution. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

o)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  a)  above. 
„  Three  majors  to  be  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the 
Dean  with  reference  to  the  student's  principal  sequence.   The  following  are 

r6C0  Courts  fa  the  History  of  PhUosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  or  Aesthetic 
when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Psychology  or  Education. 
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Courses  in  Social  Psychology,  Development  of  Modern  Thought,  Social 
and  Political  Philosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  Psychology  of  Religion,  when 
the  principal  sequence  is  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  History,  and  Sociology. 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Aesthetics,  when  the  principal 
sequence  is  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

Courses  in  Philosophy  of  Nature,  Modern  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Meta- 
physics, when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Science  or  Mathematics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

Students  may  begin  work  in  the  Department  with  1  or  2  of  these  intro- 
ductory courses,  or  with  course  7  (p.  48).  Elementary  Psychology  is  recom- 
mended as  a  preliminary  for  course  2,  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  course  7.  These 
courses  may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have  completed 
nine  majors  (for  course  1)  or  twelve  majors  (for  courses  2  and  3). 

1.  Logic. — In  this  course  the  subject  is  presented  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  method  of  thinking  and  of  scientific  procedure.  Mj.  Winter, 
Mr.  Ayres. 

2.  Elementary  Ethics. — A  study  of  moral  origins  is  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  moral  consciousness  and  of  certain  present  problems  of  social  morality. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:15,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Ames;  Second  Term, 
Dr.  Owen;  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8:15,  Mr.  Ayres;  sec.  b,  10:45,  Professor  Mead; 
Winter,  sec.  a,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Ames;  sec.  6,  9:15,  Mr.  Ayres; 
Spring,  sec.  a,  8:15,  Mr.  Ayres;  sec.  6,  —  . 

3.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — While  the  course  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  further  work  in  philosophy,  the  primary  aim  will  be  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
general  student  who  wishes  to  gain  a  method  and  point  of  view  for  considering  the 
meaning  of  the  world  and  of  human  life.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  the  Depart- 
ment, or  one  in  Psychology.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Tufts;  Mj. 
Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Ames. 

9.  Elementary  Social  Psychology. — The  psychology  of  groups  and  of  the 
individual  in  social  relations.    Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  Ayres. 

ii.    courses  in  the  history  of  philosophy 

4A.  Introductory  to  the  History  of  Philosophy. — A  study  of  the  beginnings, 
in  primitive  thought,  of  the  cosmological  sciences  (geography,  cosmogony, 
astronomy)  will  be  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  change,  in  the  Greek  world, 
from  the  mythic  to  the  scientific  interpretation  of  nature.  The  influence  of 
primitive  views  on  later  ideas,  both  scientific  and  moral,  will  be  discussed,  with 
especial  reference  to  Plato,  Dante,  and  Renaissance  thinkers.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Professor  Alexander. 

4.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy. — (1)  A  survey  of  the  history  of  thought,  con- 
sidered in  its  relations  to  the  sciences,  to  literature,  and  to  social  and  political 
conditions;  and  (2)  an  introduction  to  philosophy  through  a  more  careful  study 
of  some  of  the  most  important  systems.  Windelband's  History  of  Philosophy 
with  lectures,  and  readings  from  Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  Graduate  Schools.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Moore. 

6.  Modern  Philosophy. — A  general  survey  of  the  philosophic  develop- 
ment from  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  Kant.  Lectures  on  the  relation  between 
the  philosophical  and  the  political,  religious,  and  scientific  movements,  with 
assigned  readings  of  selections  from  authors  discussed.  For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professors  Moore  and  Tufts. 
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6A.  British  Philosophy. — A  historical  and  critical  study  of  certain  of  the 
leading  British  thinkers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  M.  Second 
Term,  Dr.  Owen. 

6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  thought  of  the 
century  will  be  traced  not  only  in  its  more  formal  philosophic  aspects,  but  also 
as  represented  in  literary  and  scientific  movements.  Romanticism,  idealism, 
positivism,  transcendentalism,  utilitarianism,  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
will  be  treated.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Moore;  Mj.  Spring, 
10:45,  Professor  Ames. 

8.  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Pragmatism,  new  realism,  recent  idealism, 
Bergson.    Mj.  Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

8A.  Present  Philosophic  Tendencies. — This  course  deals  with  contemporary 
philosophical  movements,  such  as  naturalism,  pragmatism,  idealism,  and  realism; 
and  with  recent  writers,  such  as  Spencer,  Mach,  Bradley,  Bosanquet,  Royce, 
Nietzsche,  James,  Bergson,  and  Russell.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
current  religious,  ethical,  and  political  tendencies  with  a  view  to  bringing  out 
their  deeper  philosophical  grounds.  A  general  course  of  intermediate  grade,  for 
which  some  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  modern  philosophy  is  highly  desirable. 
M.  First  Term,  Professor  Perry. 

19,  20,  21.  Rationalism  and  Empiricism. — The  development  of  these  funda- 
mental motifs  will  be  followed  from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  to  the 
present.  The  course  especially  aims  at  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
the  chief  representatives  of  Rationalism  and  Empiricism  and  with  the  relations 
of  these  motives  to  the  contemporaneous  scientific,  religious,  and  political  inter- 
ests. The  first  half  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  pre-Kantian,  the  second  half 
with  the  Kantian  and  post-Kantian,  development.  For  graduate  students. 
Professors  Mead  and  Tufts. 

22,  23.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant. — A  critical  discussion  of  Kant's  Philosophy 
as  a  system,  and  in  its  relations  to  previous  and  subsequent  thought.  The  Cri- 
tique of  Pure  Reason  will  be  studied  in  the  Winter;  The  Critiques  of  Practical 
Reason  and  of  Judgment  in  the  Spring.  2Mjs.  Winter,  10:45,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ames;  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Tufts.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

Sanskrit  16.  Hindu  Philosophy. — This  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philo- 
sophic thought  in  India  from  the  Rig  Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the  Sain- 
khya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

Romance  60.  Main  Ideas  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — The  chief  writers, 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  will  be  studied  as  exponents  of  the 
new  order  in  literature,  politics,  and  religion.  Lectures  and  reports.  Mj. 
Summer,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Dargan. 

Attention  of  students  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  also  called  to  the 
following  courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  history  of  thought: 
Psychology  30-32,  History  of  Psychology;  Political  Economy  10,  13,  History  of 
Political  Economy;  Sociology  72,  Introduction  to  Sociology  74-76,  Evolution 
of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Comparative  Religion  6,  11-17, 
History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Greek  63-65,  Plato,  66-68,  Stoicism 
and  Epicureanism  in  Ancient  Literature  and  Life;  Romance,  B22,  23,  Dante,  59, 
History  of  French  Criticism;  Physics,  25,  History  of  Science  (Physical). 

III.     COURSES  IN  LOGIC  AND  METAPHYSICS 
Note. — See  also  courses  17,  19-23  above. 

30.  The  Logic  of  Science. — The  formation  of  the  scientific  judgment  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  aspects:  the  problem;  the  gathering  of  the  data;  the 
formation  of  the  hypothesis;  verification;  and  practice.  Mj.  Professor 
Mead.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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31.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. — The  methods  actually  in  use  in  the 
historical  and  social  sciences  will  be  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  theory  of 
inference.  The  discussion  will  follow  Wundt's  treatment  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Logic,  certain  chapters  in  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar  of  Science,  portions  of 
Jevons'  Principles  of  Science,  and  other  collateral  material.  Mj.  Professor 
Mead.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

$2.  The  Logic  of  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. — The  two  problems 
considered  in  this  course  will  be  the  function  of  mathematics  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  implications  of  evolution  as 
scientific  hypothesis.    Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

33A,  B.  Seminar:  Thought  and  Reality.— A  course  in  modern  logica 
metaphysics.  The  development  of  modern  theories  of  the  nature  of  thought  and 
its  function  in  the  world  and  the  connection  of  these  theories  with  political, 
scientific,  and  religious  motifs  will  be  traced.  The  general  divisions  of  the  course 
are:  (1)  Empiricism  and  Rationalism;  (2)  Idealism;  (3)  Intellectualism  and 
Voluntarism;  (4)  Evolutionism  and  Pragmatism;  (5)  Neo-Realism.  The  course 
presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  and  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  logic.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Tu.,  3:30-5:30, 
Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

34A,  B,  C.  Seminar:  Modern  Logical  Theory  and  Hegel's  Phenomenology. — 
The  course  during  the  first  half-year  will  trace  in  the  development  of  modern 
logical  theory  (1)  the  different  conceptions  of  the  general  nature  and  function  of 
thought  with  (2)  the  corresponding  interpretations  of  the  logical  functions; 
idea,  judgment,  inference;  hypothesis,  induction,  deduction,  and  verification. 
Beginning  with  Lotze  and  Mill  the  course  will  follow  the  development  to 
the  present  time,  showing  the  modifications  of  logical  theory  made  by  the 
conception  of  evolution,  the  pragmatic  movement,  and  modern  mathematical 
analysis.  During  the  second  half-year  the  Phenomenology  of  Hegel  will  be 
studied,  and  related  to  the  dialectic.  For  graduate  students.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  M.,  3:30-5:30,  Professors  Moore  and  Mead. 

35.  Seminar:  Hegel's  Logic. — This  course  presupposes  a  fundamental  study 
of  Kant,  and  leads  up  to  the  study  of  modern  logical  theory.  Wallace's  transla- 
tion of  Hegel's  Logik  will  be  used.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  enable  the 
student  to  follow  out  as  sympathetically  as  possible  the  structure  of  Hegel's 
thought,  and  to  recognize  the  problems  that  have  appeared  with  Hegel's  con- 
ception of  Logic,  and  the  limitations  of  Hegel's  method  in  dealing  with  them. 
Mj.,  Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

39.  The  Philosophy  of  John  Dewey. — The  main  features  of  Dewey's  doctrines 
— logical,  ethical,  and  educational — with  a  consideration  of  the  points  of  agree- 
ment and  difference  between  Dewey  and  James.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Professor  Moore. 


iv.   courses  in  ethics  and  religion 

40.  Evolution  of  Morality. — A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
moral  life  and  of  moral  standards  in  relation  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
conditions,  and  also  to  custom,  law,  and  religion.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Pro- 
fessor Tufts. 

41.  Advanced  Ethical  Theory. — A  critical  and  constructive  treatment  of 
present  problems  of  ethical  theory.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor 
Tufts. 

42.  Political  Humanitarianism. — The  humanitarianism  of  the  Enlightenment 
with  especial  relation  to  contemporary  political  and  social  ideals.  Liberal  read- 
ings from  the  social  and  political  philosophers  of  the  Enlightenment,  especially 
Montesquieu  and  Rousseau,  will  be  assigned  to  accompany  lectures  and  class 
discussions.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Alexander. 
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44.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. — Typical  problems  of  social  organiza- 
tion and  progress  will  be  considered  with  especial  reference  to  the  standpoints  of 
individualism  and  socialism.  The  conceptions  of  freedom,  justice,  rights,  and 
democracy  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  present  economic,  industrial,  and 
legal  conditions.    For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Tufts. 

45.  General  Theory  of  Value. — A  study  of  the  meaning  of  value  in  the  broad 
generic  sense.  The  course  will  include  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  subject;  a 
discussion  of  contemporary  tendencies  with  special  reference  to  the  school  of 
Meinong;  a  psychological  study  of  the  act  of  "valuing"  and  a  comparison  of  the 
different  types  of  value  peculiar  to  ethics,  aesthetics,  economics,  and  religion. 
An  advanced  course  for  which  previous  study  of  psychology  and  ethics  is  desirable. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Perry. 

Advanced  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Mead. 

47.  Seminar:  Social  Consciousness. — Two  topics  will  be  discussed:  (a)  the 
relation  of  the  process  of  communication  to  the  structure  of  thought  and  the 
character  of  truth,  (6)  the  relation  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  the  self  to 
the  society  of  selves.  The  aim  of  the  investigation  will  be  to  bring  the  social 
character  of  consciousness  into  relation  with  the  philosophical  problems  of  truth 
and  reality.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

48.  Seminar:  Ethical  Theory. — A  critical  and  constructive  treatment  of 
present  problems  of  ethical  theory,  based  on  a  study  of  Sidgwick,  Green,  Moore, 
and  other  recent  authors.    Mj.  Autumn,  Wed.  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Tufts. 

60.  Psychology  of  Religion. — A  study  of  the  impulses,  habits,  and  beliefs 
in  religious  experience;  the  place  and  function  of  ceremonials,  sacrifice,  prayer, 
myth;  various  forms  of  personal  and  organized  religion:  conversion,  beliefs, 
institutional  types  and  tendencies.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Ames. 

61.  Metaphysics  of  Religion. — A  survey  of  the  main  concepts  of  the  great 
historical  religions  with  a  view  to  their  origin  and  function,  e.g.,  creation,  provi- 
dence, evil,  sin,  redemption,  spirits,  gods.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Ames. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

62.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 

Professor  Ames. 

63.  The  Psychology  of  Mysticism. — A  description  and  analysis  of  several 
historical  types  of  mysticism  and  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  recent  social 
and  individual  psychology.  M.  Assistant  Professor  Ames.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

Sociology  and  Anthropology  18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — See  Sociology  18. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Small. 

Attention  of  students  in  Ethics  and  Social  Philosophy  is  also  invited  to  the 
following  courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  laws  of  social  condi- 
tions: Political  Economy  4,  5,  41-46,  Labor  and  Capital;  Sociology,  5,  The 
Family,  59,  Industrials,  17,  Conflict  of  Classes,  18,  Ethics  of  Sociology, 
and  Group  III,  Courses  in  Social  Technology. 

V.     COURSES  IN  AESTHETICS 

7.  Aesthetics. — An  introduction  to  the  history  and  theory  of  Aesthetics. 
The  two  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  field,  viz.,  appreciation,  or  criticism,  and  artistic 
production,  will  be  analyzed,  and  their  leading  categories  studied  with  reference 
both  to  their  psychological  origin  and  to  their  historic  relations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  art.  For  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psy- 
chology.   Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Professor  Tufts. 
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Attention  of  students  in  Aesthetics  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  other 
departments:  History  of  Art  1-11,  Oriental  Greek,  and  Roman,  Art,  24-40, 
Modern  Painting  and  Sculpture;  Greek  54,  Lectures  on  the  Literary  Criticism 
and  Rhetoric  of  the  Ancients,  55,  Seminar,  Literary  Criticism  and  Rhetoric  of  the 
Ancients;  Modern  Language  Departments,  courses  in  literary  criticism  and  the 
drama;  General  Literature,  courses  in  Comparative  Literature  and  the  Theory 
of  Literature;  also  to  the  courses  in  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  Plastic 
Art,  in  the  College  of  Education. 

VI.     RESEARCH  COURSES 

52,  53,  54.  Research  Courses. — Advanced  courses  in  Ethics,  Aesthetics, 
Philosophy  of  Science,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  for  students  prepared  to  under- 
take independent  or  semi-independent  work,  will  be  directed  by  instructors  of 
the  Department. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Rowland  Angell,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology;  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory;  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulties of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Harvey  Carr,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

Joseph  Wanton  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Harry  Dexter  Kitson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 


INSTRUCTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  COURSES  IN  THIS 
DEPARTMENT 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Education;  Director  of  the  School  of  Education. 
George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Herman  Campbell  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Harold  Ordway  Rugg,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Education. 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 
J.  Wesley  Barton,  S.B.  in  Education    Thomas  Munger  Stokes,  A.M. 
Margaret  Wooster,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  the  Department  are  planned  with  three  purposes  in  view: 
(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  undergraduate  students  who  desire  an  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ge'neral  principles  of  Psychology  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
larger  social  and  scientific  interests  of  modern  life;  (2)  to  afford  adequate  dis- 
cipline for  students  who  wish  to  employ  Psychology  as  a  basis  for  higher  work 
in  philosophy,  education,  the  biological  and  social  sciences;  (3)  to  furnish  a  sound 
and  symmetrical  training  for  teachers,  investigators,  and  specialists  in  the  various 
branches  of  psychological  science. 

The  fellowships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  are  intended  for  persons 
who  give  promise  of  distinction  in  research  work. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Psychology  are  advised  in  all  cases 
to  have  the  equivalents  of  at  least  three  majors  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
When  the  principal  work  falls  within  the  lines  of  Experimental  Psychology  or 
Comparative  Psychology,  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  the  equivalent 
of  the  elementary  courses  in  Neurology  and  either  Physiology  or  Zoology. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  expect  to  make  Psychology  a  secondary 
subject  for  any  of  the  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment immediately  after  entering  upon  residence.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  previous  training  of  the  candidates.  From  six 
to  nine  majors  are  commonly  necessary. 
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The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  two  buildings  of  its  own;  one  at 
5728  Ellis  Avenue,  and  the  other  at  5704  Ellis  Avenue.  The  former  contains 
recitation  rooms,  libraries,  and  research  rooms  for  graduate  students.  The  latter 
is  devoted  entirely  to  animal  psychology. 

The  facilities  for  work  in  animal  psychology  are  peculiarly  good,  and  the 
equipment  for  such  work,  already  among  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere,  is  being 
rapidly  enlarged.  The  collection  of  general  apparatus  ranks  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  country  and  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  thorough  train- 
ing in  accepted  methods  of  research  and  to  supply  the  necessary  means  for 
investigation.  New  apparatus  required  for  research  is  promptly  furnished.  The 
results  of  all  approved  investigations  appear  either  in  the  Psychological  Review 
publications  or  in  other  journals  of  repute. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

The  following  courses  may  be  used  in  fulfilment  of  sequence  requirements: 
1,  Introductory  Psychology;  2,  Demonstration  Course;  3,  Psychology  of  Busi- 
ness; 4,  Social  Psychology;  5,  Psychology  of  Religion;  5 A,  Psychology  of 
Religious  Groups;  6,  Test  Methods;  7,  Abnormal  Psychology;  10,  Comparative 
Psychology;  11,  Advanced  Systematic  Psychology;  12,  Social  Origins  (Sociology 
3);  20,  21,  22,  Experimental  Psychology.  From  other  departments,  Anatomy 
16,  Neurology;  Physiology  14,  Physiology  of  Nervous  System;  Education  63, 
Genetic  Psychology;  65,  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects;  Philosophy  2, 
Ethics;  5,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy;  6,  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
7,  Aesthetics. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES1 

a)  Psychology  1. 

b)  Psychology  2.  For  this  may  be  substituted,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean, 
courses  20,  21,  or  22,  preceded  by  at  least  3  majors  in  Psychology. 

c)  4. 

d)  7. 

e)  5  or  12  or  3. 

f)  Education  63  or  65. 

g)  Anatomy  16. 

h)  10. 

i)  Psychology  11. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Philosophy:  courses  1,  2  (or  with 
consent  of  Dean  20,  21,  or  22,  preceded  by  at  least  3  majors  in  Psychology), 
4,  5,  7,  11. 

b)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Education:  courses  1,  Psychology 
2  (or  with  consent  of  Dean  20,  21,  or  22,  preceded  by  at  least  3  majors  in  Psy- 
chology), 4,  7,  10,  11,  or  12. 

c)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Historical  or  Social  Science: 
courses  1,  2,  4,  7  (or  11),  Philosophy  2,  5,  or  6. 

d)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  any  one  of  the  language  depart- 
ments, the  same  as  the  preceding  except  that  for  Philosophy  5  is  to  be  substituted 
Philosophy  7. 

1  Course  1  must  precede  all  other  courses  and  should  be  taken  during  the  second  year 
of  residence.  The  course  in  Systematic  Psychology  (11)  should  be  taken  during  the  final 
year  of  residence,  otherwise  the  order  of  courses  as  announced,  although  advised,  is  not 
prescribed. 
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e)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  science  and  especially  in  Biology : 
courses  1,  2  (or  with  the  consent  of  Dean  20,  21,  or  22,  preceded  by  at  least  3 
majors  in  Psychology),  6,  7,  10,  Anatomy  16. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  are  divided  into  four  groups:  A,  those  for  undergraduates 
exclusively;  B,  those  for  undergraduates  to  which  graduates  may  be  admitted; 
C,  those  for  graduates  to  which  undergraduates  properly  prepared  may  be 
admitted;  and  D,  those  for  graduate  students  alone. 

DIVISION  A 

1.  Introductory  Psychology. — Repeated  every  quarter.  Mj.  every  Quarter. 
Summer,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Carr,  Assistant  Professor  Hayes,  and 
Dr.  Kitson.    Autumn,  Winter,  Spring. 

Note, — This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  Department  and 
may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have  completed  nine  majors  of  work. 

2.  Outlines  of  Experimental  Psychology  (demonstration  course). — This 
course  is  intended  to  give  students  a  general  introductory  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  and  results  of  experimental  psychology.  Lectures,  class  demon- 
strations, assigned  readings,  with  opportunity  for  individual  experimental  work. 
Should  not  be  taken  by  students  expecting  to  elect  courses  20,  21,  22.  Pre- 
requisite: course  1.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Hayes. 

3.  Psychology  of  Business  Procedure. — A  study  of  the  applications  of  psy- 
chology to  advertising,  salesmanship,  vocational  efficiency,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  1,  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Kitson. 

Education  62.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Sub- 
jects (1). — M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor 
Judd;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

division  B 

4.  Social  Psychology. — Analysis  of  human  nature  from  the  standpoint  of 
social  behavior,  with  especial  reference  to  the  appearance  of  consciousness  of  the 
self  through  the  operation  of  the  vocal  gesture  within  the  field  of  social  conduct. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Mead. 

5.  Psychology  of  Religion. — See  Philosophy  60.  A  study  of  the  typical 
phases  of  religious  consciousness.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Ames. 

5 A.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — See  Philosophy  62.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Ames. 

6.  Methods  of  Psychological  Testing. — A  critical  and  expository  study  of 
tests  now  in  use  for  general  diagnostic  purposes.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Hayes. 

7.  Abnormal  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  variants  of  normal  consciousness 
involved  in  hysteria,  multiple  personality,  dreams,  hypnotism,  mediumistic 
phenomena,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  their  bearing  on  normal  mental 
processes.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  including  3  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Hayes. 

10.  Experimental  Comparative  Psychology. — Work  in  the  laboratory,  and 
conferences.  The  larger  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
behavior  of  the  higher  vertebrate  organisms.  Senior  College  and  graduate 
students.  Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Carr. 

10A.  Comparative  Psychology. — This  course  covers  more  briefly  the  ground 
traversed  in  course  10,  but  without  laboratory  work.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 
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11.  Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. — A  critical  and  constructive  presenta- 
tion of  systematic  general  psychology.  Prerequisite:  24  majors,  including  3 
majors  in  Psychology.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Angell. 

12.  Social  Origins. — A  study  of  the  sentiments,  moral  attitudes,  and  mental 
traits  of  primitive  man  in  their  relation  to  social  organization.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Thomas.    See  Sociology  3. 

Education  63.  Genetic  Psychology  (2).— Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Freeman. 

division  c 

20,  21,  22.  Experimental  Psychology. — Training  course.  This  course  is 
designed  to  afford  students  preliminary  training  for  independent  research  and  for 
teaching  this  branch.  It  is  distinctly  a  laboratory  course.  The  course  may  be 
entered  at  the  beginning  of  any  of  the  three  quarters.  The  work  is,  however, 
closely  connected,  and  the  Department  strongly  recommends  adherence  to  the 
regular  sequence,  as  indicated  in  the  course  numbers.  Prerequisite:  3  majors 
in  Psychology.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Lectures,  1:30-2:30; 
laboratory  work,  1:30-3:30,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

Note. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  occur  on  different  days. 

Course  20:  Will  be  given  to  the  study  of  visual  sensations,  introduced  by 
a  general  presentation  of  psychological  methods,  and  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
operations  of  the  nervous  system.  Autumn. 

Course  21:  Will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  auditory,  cutaneous,  kines- 
thetic, gustatory,  and  olfactory  sensations.  Winter. 

Course  22:  Will  consider  the  application  of  experimental  methods  to  the 
study  of  the  more  complex  processes  of  consciousness.  Spring. 

Note. — These  three  courses  are  given  in  rotation  in  successive  summers,  so  that  the 
year's  work  may  be  obtained  by  students  who  are  in  residence  only  in  the  summer. 

23.  Methods  of  Mental  Measurement. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
The  more  familiar  forms  of  procedure  for  quantitative  study  of  the  psychical 
processes  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Experi- 
mental Psychology.    Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

24.  Visual  Space  Perception  (advanced  course). — Consists  of  lectures, 
reading,  and  laboratory  work.  For  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  one  major 
from  courses  2,  3,  and  4.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

27.  Social  Attitudes. — See  Sociology  30.  The  elemental  impulses  and 
instincts;  types  of  temperament  and  character;  a  comparison  of  the  mores  of 
different  races,  epochs,  and  social  classes.  Prerequisite:  course  12,  or  three 
majors  of  Psychology.    Mj.  Autumn.    Professor  Thomas. 

28.  Psychology  of  Divergent  Types. — See  Sociology  32  for  prerequisites. 
A  study  of  antisocial,  psychically  divergent,  and  socially  isolated  individuals  and 
groups.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Thomas. 

Education  65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (3). — M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

division  D 

30.  History  of  British  Psychology. — A  critical  and  expository  examination 
of  the  more  important  writers.    Mj.  Professor  Angell. 

31.  History  of  German  Psychology. — The  principal  German  psychologists 
since  Leibnitz  will  be  discussed  and  criticized.  Ability  to  read  German  is 
extremely  desirable  for  students  who  intend  to  take  this  course.  Mj.  Professor 
Angell. 

32.  American  and  French  Pspchologists. — Selected  works  of  representative 
writers  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  the  securing  of  information  con- 
cerning the  origins  and  national  traits  of  French  and  American  psychology. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj .  Professor  Angell. 
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33.  Advanced  Psychology. — A  critical  and  constructive  discussion  of  the 
psychology  of  the  thought  processes.  For  graduate  students.  Admission  only 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor  Angell. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

34.  Psychology  of  Volition. — Modern  analyses  of  volition.  For  graduate 
students.  Admission  only  after  conference  with  the  instructor.  Mj.  Winter, 
9:15,  Professor  Angell.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

36.  Psychology  of  Feeling. — Continuation  of  course  34,  but  with  special 
subject,  Feeling.    Mj.  Spring,  9 : 15,  Professor  Angell.   [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

39.  Journal  Club. — Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Credit  will  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  work  performed.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

40,  41,  42.  Experimental  Psychology  (advanced  course). — This  course  is 
primarily  intended  for  purposes  of  investigation.  Selected  problems  will  be 
assigned  to  individual  students.  It  may,  however,  be  employed  for  securing 
technical  drill  in  advanced  methods  either  within  the  field  of  qualitative  or 
quantitative  experimentation  upon  human  consciousness,  or  within  that  of 
animal  psychology.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Angell 
and  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

45.  Seminar. — Professor  Angell. 

Education  64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education. — Mj.  Autumn,  Pro- 
fessor Judd. 

Education  67.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology. — Mj.  Professor  Judd. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

Education  71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education. — 

Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  Associate  Professor  Freeman,  Assistant 
Professor  Cameron,  Professor  Schmidt;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Freeman. 

Education  72.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems. — Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Rugg. 

Education  73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children. — 
For  graduate  students.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Stevens. 

Education  74.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children 
(continued). — For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Stevens. 

Education  76.  Advanced  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Mental  Tests. — Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

Education  78.  Elementary-School  Tests  (3). — M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Gray. 

Education  80B.  Psychology  of  Reading. — For  graduate  students.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term.    Dr.  C.  T.  Gray. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
types  of  students: 

First,  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  educational  courses  in  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  may  here  specialize  and  carry  on  research  work 
leading  to  the  Doctor's  degree. 

Secondly,  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  practical  work  along  the  lines  of 
school  supervision  and  administration  may  secure  through  these  courses  training 
in  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  of  educational  problems  which  will 
prepare  them  to  take  up  their  practical  situations  and  formulate  their  reports  in 
the  light  of  the  best  current  practices.  Administrative  officers  are  thus  trained 
to  organize  schools  in  a  scientific  way. 

Thirdly,  students  who  have  specialized  in  other  departments,  such  as  history, 
mathematics,  science,  etc.,  and  are  intending  to  use  training  in  these  special 
departments  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools  or  higher  institu- 
tions, may  secure  in  general  courses  in  education  that  acquaintance  with  school 
organization  and  school  problems  which  will  aid  them  in  formulating  the  material 
in  their  specialties. 

The  Graduate  Department  of  Education  is  equipped  with  laboratory  facili- 
ties of  a  special  type  to  carry  on  investigations  in  experimental  education  and  in 
psychopathology.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  special  laboratory  has  been  set  aside 
and  connections  have  been  established  with  various  organizations  in  the  city 
which  supply  to  this  laboratory  enough  clinical  material  to  give  students  practical 
experience. 

In  addition  to  these  special  laboratories  the  Department  of  Education  is  in 
a  position  to  utilize  the  laboratory  schools  of  the  School  of  Education  for  purposes 
of  tests,  experimentation,  and  observation.  The  laboratory  schools  include  a 
kindergarten,  primary  school,  and  secondary  school  of  sufficient  size  and 
variety  of  courses  and  organization  to  give  opportunity  for  complete  observation 
of  schoolwork.  In  addition  the  undergraduate  department  is  conducted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contribute  to  the  training  of  students  who  are  to  teach  either  in  normal 
schools  or  in  college  departments  of  education.  The  undergraduate  department 
thus  constitutes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  graduate  department  an  additional 
laboratory  for  educational  research. 

The  records  of  the  University  are  also  accessible  at  all  times  to  students  who 
are  carrying  on  investigations  with  regard  to  scholarship  in  different  institutions. 

Students  may  not  enter  upon  graduate  work  in  Education  unless  they  have 
completed  introductory  courses  of  an  undergraduate  grade.  Three  such  intro- 
ductory courses  will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  this 
Department.  If  these  courses  have  not  been  taken  in  the  undergraduate  course 
of  the  candidate,  additional  majors  to  cover  the  deficiency  will  be  required  for 
the  degree. 

Fellowships  are  available  in  the  Department,  but  in  general  these  can  be 
awarded  only  to  candidates  who  have  completed  one  year  of  graduate  work. 
Scholarships  are  available  for  candidates  of  high  grade  who  are  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree. 

The  advanced  degrees  conferred  in  the  Department  are  the  Master's  degree 
and  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.    The  theses  required  for  these  degrees  may 
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be  historical,  statistical,  or  experimental,  but  in  general  a  requirement  will  be 
imposed  for  both  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees  that  these  theses  represent  ability 
to  carry  on  independent  research  work.  Theses  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  Convocation  at  which 
the  degree  is  conferred.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  secure  from 
the  office  of  the  Department  mimeographed  directions  concerning  the  preparation 
of  Masters'  essays  in  this  department. 

For  a  complete  statement  concerning  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
School  of  Education  the  reader  should  secure  the  annual  Announcement  of  that 
division  of  the  University,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  number  given  in  parentheses  following  the  name  of  the  course  indicates 
the  degree  of  difficulty  or  advancement  of  the  course.  (1)  indicates  an  elemen- 
tary introductory  course  which  should  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  by  undergraduate 
students  with  less  than  18  majors  of  college  credit;  (2)  indicates  an  intermediate 
course  which  may  be  taken  by  undergraduate  students  with  more  than  18  majors 
of  college  credit;  (3)  indicates  a  course  which  may  be  taken  by  advanced  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students;  (4)  indicates  an  advanced  or  specialized  course 
which  is  open  to  graduate  students  only. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — An  elementary  course  dealing  with  general 
educational  problems  and  scientific  methods  of  solving  these  problems.  Text- 
books: Spencer's  Essays  and  McMurry's  Conflicting  Principles  in  Teaching. 
Reports  on  observations  in  schools  required  of  each  member  of  the  class.  Open 
to  undergraduate  students  with  less  than  18  majors  of  College  credit.  Required 
of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Education  and  of  all  students  majoring  or  minor- 
ing  in  Education.  Sections  limited  strictly  to  40.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  6, 
sec.  c,  Professor  Judd,  Assistant  Professor  Rugg,  Mr.  Clarke;  Winter, 
sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Professor  Judd,  Mr.  Clarke;  Spring,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Mr.  Clarke. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

4.  History  of  Modern  Education  (2). — This  course  will  involve  reading  and 
class  discussions  which  set  forth  briefly  the  social  and  educational  conditions  in 
Europe  and  America  from  1100  down  to  the  present.  Most  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  the  revolutionary  developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  The  changes  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  response 
to  social  needs  and  demands  will  be  emphasized.  This  course  should  prove 
valuable  to  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers.  Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  . 

4A.  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education  (2). — A  short  review  of 
mediaeval  social  life  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  made,  followed  by 
a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  vernacular  schools  in  mediaeval  cities.  The 
following  topics  are  then  studied :  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  and  Counter- 
Reformation  upon  the  development  of  modern  social  forces,  including  separate 
nationalities,  vernacular  literatures,  natural  sciences,  and  democracy;  the  gradual 
secularization  of  social  life  and  education;  the  >  reforms  introduced  into 
elementary-school  systems  and  practices  by  such  men  as  LaSalle,  Lancaster, 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and  Froebel.  This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  elementary-school  principals  and  teachers. 
For  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Mr.  Gonnelly. 

4B.  History  of  Modern  Secondary  Education  (2). — A  very  brief  survey  of 
secondary  education  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  first  made  as  an  introduction  to 
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the  modern  period.  The  changes  in  the  secondary  school  in  response  to  social 
needs  and  demands  are  emphasized.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  are  as  follows: 
the  Renaissance  and  Vittorino  da  Feltra,  the  Reformation  and  Sturm,  the 
Counter-Reformation  and  the  Jesuits,  the  Latin  grammar  school,  Comenius,  the 
academy  in  England  and  America,  and  finally  the  American  high  school,  with  a 
discussion  of  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  are  affecting  its  curriculum  and 
methods.  This  course  is  designed  chiefly  for  superintendents  and  for  high-school 
principals  and  teachers.  For  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Gonnelly. 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  American  Education  (3). — This  course 
affords  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  development  of  education  in  America,  to  the 
end  that  school  administrators  and  teachers  may  be  aided  in  analyzing  and 
solving  their  problems  more  intelligently  in  the  light  of  past  theories  and  practices. 
The  following  topics  are  treated:  the  transplanting  of  European  educational 
institutions  and  practices,  and  their  modification  to  meet  colonial  needs;  com- 
parison of  various  colonies;  the  development  of  a  few  typical  and  contrasting 
state  systems;  secondary  education;  changes  in  curriculum  and  methods;  edu- 
cational extension;  agricultural,  manual,  and  technical  education.  Open  to 
graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  SecoDd  Term, 
Mr.  Gonnelly;  Mj.  Winter,  . 

15.  History  of  American  Education  (4). — A  study  of  special  topics  in 
American  education,  restricted  to  advanced  research  students  capable  of  original 
investigation.  Open  to  graduate  students  only,  on  consultation  with  the 
instructor.  Lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Summer  (or 
M.  either  Term),  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

17.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  I  (4). — An  intensive  study  will  be 
made  of  one  or  more  important  topics  relating  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
American  education  to  about  1800.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminar,  with 
meetings  of  the  class  for  lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms,  and  other  meetings  for 
individual  consultation  and  instruction  on  reports  and  theses.  Much  attention 
is  given  to  methods  of  historical  production  and  criticism  applied  to  original 
investigation  in  American  education,  and  training  is  given  in  special  methods  of 
research  preparatory  to  and  in  connection  with  thesis  work.  Open  to  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

18.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  II  (4). — A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
development  of  American  education  since  1800,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  out- 
lined in  course  17,  with  special  emphasis  on  state  systems  of  public  education, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  social,  religious,  and  political  factors  which  have 
influenced  their  origin,  development,  and  characteristics.  Lectures,  reports,  and 
criticisms.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Jernegan. 

social  and  administrative  aspects 

30.  Educational  Administration:  Introductory  Survey  (3). — This  course  aims 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  sources  and  typical  examples  of  the  literature  of 
school  administration,  the  principal  problems  in  the  field,  and  the  current  statis- 
tical and  measuring  methods  of  treating  these  problems.  Discussion  will  take  up 
problems  of  central  administration,  financing  the  public  schools,  business  man- 
agement, the  teaching  staff,  grading  and  promoting  pupils,  the  measuring 
movement,  school  records  and  reports.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  under- 
graduate students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Rugg. 

31A.  School  Administration:  General  Survey  (3). — This  is  a  general  course 
intended  for  school  administrators  and  supervisors.  The  following  topics  are 
discussed:  the  development  of  school  administration  and  school  support; 
administrative  units  and  their  relation  to  one  another;  school  boards  and  the 
supervisory  officers;  the  training,  appointment,  tenure  of  office,  promotion,  and 
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rating  of  teachers;  principles  governing  supervision  and  the  technique  involved; 
school  equipment;  selection  and  organization  of  curricula;  studies  in  acceleration, 
retardation,  and  elimination;  use  of  scales  and  standards  in  measuring  classroom 
efficiency.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Sec.  a, 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Stout; 
sec.  b,  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Miller. 

32.  Educational  Administration:  Public-School  Costs  and  Business  Manage- 
ment (4). — A  detailed  study  of  city  school  finance,  based  upon  (1)  concrete 
material  collected  recently  from  large  and  small  city  systems;  (2)  critical  reading 
of  recent  literature.  Topics  covered  will  include:  A.  Public-school  costs — legal 
basis;  revenues  and  expenditures;  financial  policies  of  school  boards;  costs  of 
teaching  and  of  other  activities;  B.  Business  management — systems  of  depart- 
mental organization;  management  of  the  school  plant  and  the  supplies  depart- 
ment; school  financial  statistics,  accounting  and  auditing.  Open  to  graduate 
students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Rugg. 

34.  Educational  Administration:  Instructional  Aspects  (4). — Considers  the 
problems  of  the  superintendent  and  principals  in  their  direction  of  the  work  of 
the  classrooms:  courses  of  study,  textbooks  and  other  instructional  equipment; 
pupils — classification,  grading,  promotion,  retardation,  elimination,  etc. ;  teachers 
— training,  certification,  appointment,  promotion,  rating,  tenure,  salaries,  pen- 
sions, etc.;  principles  and  methods  of  supervision.  Prerequisites:  courses  30, 
46,  72,  and  a  course  in  general  methods;  or  a  sufficient  amount  of  practical  experi- 
ence, in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 

35.  Educational  Administration:  Supervisory  and  General  Aspects  (4). — 

Considers  the  more  general  problems  of  organization  and  management:  school 
board,  superintendent,  special  supervisors,  principals,  business  manager,  build- 
ings and  equipment,  janitors  and  engineers,  educational  finance  and  accounting, 
school  reports,  and  special  problems.  Designed  for  prospective  superintendents. 
Open  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisites  after  1917-18,  courses  30,  46,  72,  77, 
©r  78;  for  1917-18,  course  72  and  sufficient  practical  experience.  Open  to 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 

36.  High-School  Administration  (3). — This  course  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  of  high-school  administration,  including  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  the  junior  high  school;  statistical 
studies  as  tests  of  efficiency;  the  making  of  curricula  and  of  programs;  the 
reorganization  of  the  material  of  secondary  education;  social  organization;  moral 
instruction  and  training.  The  material  of  the  course  is  definitely  related  to  actual 
school  conditions,  particularly  in  the  University  High  School.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Principal  Johnson. 

36A.  Administration  of  Secondary  Education  (3). — This  course  is  open  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  administering  high  schools  and  upper  grades  of  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  deals  with  the  problems  of  organizing  the  curriculum,  articu- 
lating the  high  school  with  other  institutions,  organizing  student  activities,  and 
the  training  of  teachers.  Admission  is  restricted  to  those  who  have  taken  6 
majors  in  Education.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Henderson. 

37.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (3). — The  fundamental  conception  of 
the  secondary  school  and  its  differentiation  from  other  types  of  institutions;  the 
threefold  function  of  the  school:  training  for  work,  for  civic  and  other  social 
relations,  and  for  leisure;  the  grounds  upon  which  vocational  studies  in  secondary 
schools  are  to  be  justified;  the  organization,  equipment,  and  administration  of 
the  school  in  its  intellectual,  civic,  and  moral  aspects,  involving  a  study  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  curriculum  and  the  relation  of  religious  training  to  the 
work  of  the  secular  school.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate 
students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Miller;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Butler. 
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37A.  The  School  and  the  Community  (3). — The  course  discusses  education  as 
training  for  social  efficiency;  the  school  as  one  of  several  agencies  for  such  train- 
ing; the  function  of  the  school  as  affected  by  modern  school  conditions;  the 
formation  of  the  social  and  moral  habits;  the  social  organization  of  the  school; 
the  "many-sided  interest";  industrial  training  in  relation  to  social  ideas  and 
habits;  education  as  discovery  of  the  individual;  type  of  co-operation  between 
the  school  and  the  community.  The  schools  of  Chicago  will  be  studied,  and 
reports  made  regarding  other  schools  with  which  students  are  acquainted.  Open 
to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Professor  Butler. 

38.  Junior  High  Schools  (4). — A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  present 
divisions  of  the  school  system  and  of  the  divisions  of  European  systems.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  progress,  in  recent  years,  of  the  junior  high  school,  including  a  critical 
examination  of  typical  courses  of  study.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  Open 
to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Henderson; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Hartwell;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

40A.  Newer  Types  of  Elementary-School  Organization  (3). — This  course 
will  deal  with  the  fundamental  purposes  underlying  the  elementary  school,  and 
with  recent  departures  from  the  traditional  form  of  organization  made  in  the 
attempt  to  realize  these  purposes.  Present  standards  of  costs  for  elementary 
and  higher  grades  as  influencing  organization  will  also  be  considered  briefly.  The 
available  literature  on  the  subject  will  be  examined  and  a  few  individual  systems 
in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West  will  be  studied.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced 
undergraduate  students.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Hartwell. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (3). — The  course  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  a 
study  of  the  schools  of  Germany.  It  will  trace  the  historical  development  of  the 
existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  an  expression  of  the 
religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  have  dominated  the  people,  with  espe- 
cial emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public  education  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism, 
realism,  and  nationalism.  For  purposes  of  comparison  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  schools  of  England  and  France  and  to  present  tendencies  in  education  in  the 
Orient.  Open  to  graduate  students;  open  also  to  advanced  undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  have  had  2  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Butler. 

45.  Organization  of  Courses  for  Teachers  (4). — This  course  is  intended  for 
normal-school  teachers,  supervisors,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  reviewing 
critically  the  organization  of  training  courses  for  teachers.  It  will  deal  with  the 
sequences  of  courses  commonly  prescribed  in  normal  schools  and  other  institutions 
which  train  teachers,  will  make  a  comparative  study  of  practices  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  will  aim  to  develop  the  principles  on  which  normal  courses  should 
be  arranged.  Open  to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

46.  Curriculum  (3). — A  discussion  of  the  social  demands  upon  public  educa- 
tion, elementary  and  secondary,  and  of  the  ways  these  demands  are  being  met  in 
progressive  educational  systems.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergradu- 
ate students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Bobbitt. 

47.  Curriculum  (continued)  (4). — The  course  concerns  itself  with  the  prac- 
tical problems  involved  in  drawing  up  courses  of  study  in  the  different  subjects, 
elementary  and  secondary.  It  is  designed  for  prospective  superintendents  and 
principals.  Prerequisite:  course  46  or  considerable  practical  experience.  Open 
to  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 

52.  School  Surveys  (4). — Mainly  a  lecture  course  dealing  with  the  technique 
and  summary  of  the  findings  of  school  surveys.  Members  of  the  class  will  be 
expected  to  read  quite  a  number  of  the  reports  of  school  surveys.  Open  to 
graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Associate  Professor 
Bobbitt. 
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55 A.  Rural  Education  (3).— Consideration  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  rural  communities;  adaptation  of  schools  to  meet  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  rural  communities;  organization  and  administration  of  rural  schools;  the 
rural  school  a  social  center;  industrial  activities  of  the  school;  needs  in  rural 
education;  curricula;  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs;  recreation  and  play; 
training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools;  agriculture  in  one-teacher  schools;  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  consolidated  schools;  the  rural  high  school;  special  methods; 
equipment  of  rural  schools;  extension  service  through  the  rural  school;  education 
for  the  home;  improving  the  teachers  in  service.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced 
undergraduate  students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Roberts. 

55B.  The  Rural  School  (3). — Consolidation  of  rural  schools;  needs  in  rural 
education;  organization  and  supervision;  curricula;  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural 
clubs;  recreation  and  play;  training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools;  relation  to 
social  life  of  the  community;  agriculture  in  one-teacher  schools;  vocational 
agriculture  in  consolidated  schools;  the  rural  high  school;  special  methods; 
equipment  of  rural  schools;  extension  through  the  rural  school;  the  daily 
program;  education  for  the  home;  the  country  schoolhouse;  improving  the 
teachers  in  service.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Roberts. 

56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (3). — This  is  a  course  of 
lectures  and  readings  dealing  with  the  educational  values  of  drawing,  constructive 
work,  and  design,  and  the  place  of  these  subjects  in  a  general  scheme  of  education. 
It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  organization  of  these  subjects  in  elementary  and 
high  schools.  It  is  planned  for  students  of  education,  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  of  constructive  work.  This  course  does  not 
require  actual  work  in,  nor  technical  knowledge  of,  drawing.  Open  to  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools  (3). — Purpose:  to  enable  the 
student  to  study  any  local  situation  and  to  determine  the  kind  of  industrial  edu- 
cation appropriate  for  it.  The  course  treats  of  the  purpose,  history,  organization, 
and  promotion  of  industrial  education,  and  of  its  articulation  with  the  traditional 
school  system  and  with  industry.  Specifically  useful  for  those  preparing  for 
superintendencies  or  principalships,  or  for  administrative  work  m  manual  or 
industrial  training.  Prerequisites:  3  Majors  in  Education.  Open  to  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

58.  Prevocational  Education  (3). — Purpose:  to  study  the  present  movement 
to  organize  purposeful  curricula  for  those  who  leave  school  early.  The  course 
discusses  the  economic,  administrative,  and  instructorial  phases  of  the  work,  and 
its  relation  to  the  junior-high-school  movement.  Courses  in  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  industrial  history,  drawing,  and  shopwork  are  examined.  Useful 
to  those  preparing  for  administrative  work  in  popular  education,  or  for  teaching 
in  prevocational  or  junior  high  schools.  Prerequisite:  3  Majors  in  Education. 
Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

59.  Vocational  Guidance  (3). — Purpose:  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
principles  and  methods  of  vocational-guidance  surveys  and  courses,  and  to  enable 
him  to  develop  effective  articulation  between  the  public  schools  and  the  non- 
professional occupations.  Topics  discussed:  guidance  surveys  and  literature, 
school  records,  placement,  employment  supervision,  analysis.  Specifically  useful 
for  superintendents,  principals  of  high  and  junior  high  schools,  and  for  adminis- 
trators of  industrial  training.  Prerequisite:  3  Majors  in  Education.  Open  to 
graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION 

62.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects  (1). — 

A  study  of  the  methods  by  which  the  child  learns  to  write,  draw,  spell,  and  grasp 
the  meaning  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  natural  science,  and  of  the 
mental  processes  which  are  developed  in  learning  these  subjects.  Previous  work 
in  psychology  is  not  necessary.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  understand  and  intelligently  apply  methods  of  teaching.  Textbook:  Free- 
man, Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches.  Open  to  undergraduate  students 
with  less  than  18  majors  of  College  credit.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Judd;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Freeman. 

63.  Genetic  Psychology  (2). — This  course  treats  of  the  development  of  the 
child's  instincts,  and  of  the  various  modes  of  learning.  The  aim  is  to  give  a  basis 
for  the  intelligent  management  of  the  child,  for  the  adjustment  of  school  tasks 
to  his  interests  and  ability,  and  for  the  supervision  of  his  learning  process.  The 
development  of  play,  the  social  attitudes,  speech  and  the  intellectual  abilities, 
and  learning,  memorizing,  formal  discipline,  and  mental  economy  are  among  the 
topics  discussed.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education  (4). — A  study  of  the  stages  of 
mental  development  exhibited  in  the  elementary  school.  Detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  stages  of  progress  in  each  of  the  school  subjects.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  will  be  required  to  report  on  observations  made  in  the  schools. 
Open  to  graduate  students  who  have  taken  9  majors  in  Education  and  Psy- 
chology.   Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Judd. 

65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (3). — An  advanced  course  dealing 
with  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  language  sub- 
jects, practical  arts,  science,  history,  and  fine  arts.  There  is  also  a  treatment  of 
the  general  problems  of  study,  and  of  adolescent  mental  development.  Open  to 
advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in 
Psychology  and  one  in  Educational  Methods  or  High-School  Administration. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

67.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology  (4). — A  course  of  lectures  and  readings 
dealing  with  the  general  principles  of  mental  development.  The  theories  of  social 
psychology  are  subjected  to  a  critical  analysis  with  a  view  to  the  development  of 
a  general  doctrine  of  education  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  abstract 
thought  and  the  use  of  language.  Open  to  graduate  students  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  3  majors  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Professor  Judd.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (4).— The 

members  of  the  class  carry  on  a  series  of  selected  laboratory  experiments  to  illus- 
trate various  general  types  of  learning,  the  learning  processes  involved  in  some  of 
the  school  subjects,  some  tests  of  attainment  in  the  school  subjects,  and  tests  of 
sensory  capacity  and  of  intelligence.  Each  member  of  the  class  also  either  makes 
a  group  report  on  the  results  in  one  of  the  experiments  or  performs  an  additional 
special  experiment.  Textbook:  Freeman,  Experimental  Education.  Open  to 
graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  sec.  c, 
Associate  Professor  Freeman,  Assistant  Professor  Cameron,  Professor 
Schmidt;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (4). — This  course 
aims  to  give  the  student  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  theory  and  practice  in 
the  statistical  treatment  of  educational  material.  Data  secured  in  concrete 
problems  of  school  administration  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  practical  work  in 
using  statistical  measures.  In  the  theoretical  treatment  stress  will  be  laid  on 
proper  applications  and  limitations  of  the  various  methods.  Open  to  graduate 
students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  sec.  a,  sec.  6;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assis- 
tant Professor  Rugg. 
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73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (4). — A 
description  of  the  chief  types  of  mentally  defective  children  with  a  discussion  of 
the  causes  of  feeble-mindedness  and  mental  retardation.  Methods  of  examina- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  provisions  for  training  in  school  are  considered.  Open  to 
graduate  students  in  Education,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  medical  courses. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Stevens. 

74.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (continued) 
(4). — The  lectures  cover  special  methods  of  examination  and  specialized  types  of 
mental  defect.  .  Students  investigate  and  report  upon  assigned  topics,  such  as 
methods  employed  in  training  subnormal  children;  methods  of  testing  the  deaf 
and  blind;  standardizing  of  tests  and  the  study  of  certain  physical  traits.  Prac- 
tical work  is  obtained  by  examining  cases  at  the  clinic,  and  by  survey  work  at 
social  centers  and  in  institutions.  Open  to  graduate  students  who  expect  to 
work  with  psychopathic  children  in  the  schools,  courts,  and  in  social  service. 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

76.  Advanced  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Mental  Tests  (4). — A  critical 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  experimental  study  of  learning  and  of  intelligence. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  kinds  of  learning,  methods  of  learning,  etc. ; 
and,  in  the  field  of  tests,  the  history  of  the  testing  movement,  the  refinement  of 
test  methods,  the  development  of  scales  and  methods  of  classifying  children,  and 
the  distribution  and  correlation  of  abilities  as  determined  by  tests.  Open  to 
graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Freeman. 

77.  Educational  Measurement  (4). — An  intensive  study  of  the  standard-test 
movement  in  education;  a  brief  historical  perspective;  principles  underlying  the 
demand  for  standards;  attempts  to  standardize  the  content  of  the  course  of 
study;  an  organization  of  the  principal  tests  designed  to  measure  the  outcome  of 
specific  studies  in  elementary  and  secondary  curricula ;  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
validity  of  the  tests;  principles  of  design  and  methods  of  instruction ;  the  use  of 
standard  tests  to  the  administrator,  to  the  teacher,  and  to  school  surveyors. 
Open  to  graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Rugg. 

78.  Elementary-School  Tests  (3). — This  course  is  introduced  by  a  study  of 
the  recent  movement  in  education  toward  measurement  and  standardization. 
The  uses  of  standard  tests  to  administrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers  are  dis- 
cussed. The  various  standard  tests  for  elementary-school  subjects  are  discussed 
critically  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  value  when  used  in  measuring  the  work 
of  the  classroom.  Practice  is  afforded  in  giving  and  scoring  tests  and  in  inter- 
preting the  results.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Pre- 
requisites: 3  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Gray. 

80.  Investigations  in  Reading  (3). — This  course  is  designed  to  train  super- 
visors and  superintendents  to  carry  on  investigations  in  reading  in  schools  under 
their  supervision.  An  intensive  study  is  made  at  the  outset  of  the  experimental 
problems  which  have  developed  in  this  field.  The  major  portion  of  the  work  of 
the  course  takes  the  form  of  laboratory  and  of  classroom  investigations.  The 
organization  of  materials  for  use  in  classroom  investigations  and  the  critical 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  teaching  reading  are  emphasized.  Open  to  graduate 
students  and  supervisors.  Limited  to  20.  Consult  instructor  before  registering. 
Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Gray. 

80B.  Psychology  of  Reading  (4). — This  course  will  deal  primarily  with  the 
experimental  problems  which  have  been  developed  in  this  field.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  work  will  take  the  form  of  laboratory  exercises.  In  this  work  tests 
of  reading  ability,  as  well  as  perception  and  motor  tests,  will  be  given.  There 
will  also  be  lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Limited 
to  15.  Register  only  after  consulting  the  instructor.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Dr.  C.  T.  Gray. 
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83.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (4). — Students  qualified  by  previous 
training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  and  statistical  investigation. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected  to  individual  criticism. 
Elaborate  reports  will  be  required  from  members  of  the  class.  Primarily  for 
candidates  for  higher  degrees  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

86.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — The  following  topics 
are  discussed:  factors  determining  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject- 
matter.  The  routine  phases  of  school-keeping.  Methods  of  learning  involved 
in  various  school  subjects;  corresponding  methods  of  teaching.  How  to  secure 
interest  and  attention,  provide  for  individual  differences,  and  organize  supervised 
study;  the  use  of  textbook  and  conversational  methods;  planning  and  testing 
of  teaching;  observation  in  the  elementary  school.  Should  be  preceded  by  at 
least  one  course  in  Education.  Should  precede  practice  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Open  to  undergraduate  students.  Sections  limited  to  30.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker,  Dr.  C.  T. 
Gray;  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Gray;  Spring,  Professor  Parker. 

87.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — A  general-methods  course 
for  inexperienced  prospective  high-school  teachers.  It  supplements  the  courses 
dealing  with  the  teaching  of  special  subjects  in  high  schools  and  prepares  for 
practice  teaching.  The  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  classroom  teaching, 
not  with  general  administrative  problems.  Observations  in  the  University  High 
School  are  required.  The  following  topics  are  treated :  selection  and  arrangement 
of  subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom  management,  teaching  foreign  languages, 
training  in  expression,  in  enjoyment,  and  in  reflective  thinking,  individual  differ- 
ences, supervised  study,  the  use  of  books,  laboratory  methods,  questioning, 
measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Education  or 
Psychology.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer,  Pro- 
fessor Stout;  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  sec.  c,  Assistant  Professor  Gray, 

Mr.  Clarke;  Winter,  sec.  a,  sec.  6,  Mr.  Clarke,  ;  Spring,  sec.  a,  sec.  b, 

Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  . 

88.  High-School  Teaching  and  Supervision  (4). — This  course  is  for  experi- 
enced high-school  teachers  and  principals.  It  treats  the  same  topics  as  Educa- 
tion 87  but  in  a  more  exhaustive  manner  and  somewhat  from  the  standpoint 
of  supervision  of  high-school  teaching.  Students  are  required  to  canvass 
thoroughly  the  specialized  literature  dealing  with  the  topics  assigned  for  in- 
dividual reports;  to  present  elaborate  oral  reports;  and  to  organize  practical 
exercises  which  they  may  use  either  in  the  supervision  of  high-school  teaching  or 
in  conducting  methods  courses  for  high-school  teachers.  Open  to  graduate 
students  only.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor 
Parker,  Professor  Schmidt,  Mr.  Gonnelly;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Parker. 

89A.  The  Literature  of  Educational  Methods  (4). — A  critical  discussion  of 
textbooks  on  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  their  use  in  normal- 
school  classes,  reading  circles,  and  teachers'  meetings.  Texts  by  Thorndike, 
Bagley,  McMurry,  Earhart,  Dewey,  and  Stray er  will  be  examined  and  a  limited 
number  of  topics  discussed  intensively,  taking  the  treatment  in  the  texts  as  a 
point  of  departure.  Bibliographies  and  syllabi  for  method  discussions  will  be 
prepared  by  the  students.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Limited  to  30.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker. 

91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
(4). — School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new  basis; 
Pestalozzian  methods  of  object-teaching,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc., 
as  the  basis  of  nineteenth-century  practice;  Herbartian  methods  in  history  and 
literature;  Froebelian  methods  in  motor  expression  and  social  participation. 
Reports  by  students  on  the  history  of  methods  in  special  subjects.  Open  to 
graduate  students  only.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker. 
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92.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  (3). — This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  supervisors  (a)  of  normal-training  schools,  and  (b)  of  public 
schools.  Standards  for  judging  the  quality  of  teaching  are  developed.  Principles 
of  effective  supervision  are  discussed.  Practical  devices  used  by  supervisors  are 
presented.  Classroom  observations  followed  by  critical  discussions  of  the  teach- 
ing are  conducted  at  frequent  intervals.  #  Extensive  reading  in  the  literature  of 
methods  and  the  supervision  of  teaching  is  required.  Open  to  graduate  students 
and  supervisors.  Limited  to  30.  Prerequisites:  3  majors  in  Education.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  for  elementary-school  teachers;  M.  Second  Term,  for 
normal-  and  city-training-school  teachers;  Mj.  Autumn,  for  normal-school 
supervisors;  Mj.  Spring,  for  public-school  supervisors  and  superintendents, 
Assistant  Professok  Gray. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades  (2). — Pre- 
requisite: Education  1,  Education  86,  and  one  special-methods  course.  Consult 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring. 

96.  Practice  Supervision  in  the  Elementary  School  (2). — Prerequisite: 
2  majors  in  the  Department  of  Education,  including  Education  92.  Consult  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring. 

97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School  (2). — Open  only  to  students 
taking  a  principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  Education.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 1,  Education  87,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 
Consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Economy. 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

James  Alfred  Field,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

John  Maurice  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Carson  Samuel  Duncan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Organ- 
ization in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Nathaniel  Waring  Barnes,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Organ- 
ization in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Jacob  Viner,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

Frank  Hyneman  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

Stuart  McCune  Hamilton,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

William  Homer  Spencer,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration. 

Glenn  Gaywaine  Munn,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration. 

Leverett  Samuel  Lyon,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Organization  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Leona  Margaret  Powell,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

Edith  Scott  Gray,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

Margaret  Chase  Going,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 


George  Enfield  Frazer,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Business 
Organization  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Walton  Hale  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Amherst  College 
(Summer,  1917). 

Frederick  Shipp  Deibler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity (Summer,  1917). 

Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  University 
of  Missouri  (Summer,  1917). 

Albert  Claire  Hodge,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics,  University  of  Minne- 
sota (Summer,  1917). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 
Jens  Peter  Jensen,  A.B.  Robert  W.  Smith,  A.B. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  comprise : 
I.  Introductory  or  general-survey  courses  (courses  0,  01,  1). 

II.  Intermediate  courses: 

a)  Devoted  to  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  certain  significant  aspects 
of  industrial  society  (courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8). 

b)  Providing,  for  use  in  later  analysis,  training  in  statistical  method 
and  accounting  (courses  9,  10). 

III.  Advanced  courses,  of  graduate  grade,  which  carry  still  farther  the 
analyses  of  the  intermediate  courses. 

IV.  Research  and  seminar  courses. 


Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  Departmental 
Examiner,  on  or  before  the  opening  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence,  a  complete 
statement  of  the  work  they  intend  to  offer.  The  Examiner  will  submit  this 
schedule  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  principal 
subject,  should  offer  as  a  foundation  the  subjects  covered  by  courses  9,  14,  15, 
16,  and  17;  and  the  remaining  subjects,  together  with  the  research  work,  should 
be  early  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  Department.  The  major 
work  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time  usually  required  for  the  doctorate.  The 
work  required  of  those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  subject  should 
include  a  study  of  Economic  Theory. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  may  not  offer  the  elementary  courses  for 
graduate  credit.  Intermediate  courses  confer  half-credit  for  purposes  of  higher 
degrees.  In  the  first  quarter  of  his  candidacy  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees, 
in  case  Political  Economy  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  in  allied  subjects. 


Undergraduate  students  wishing  to  take  either  their  principal  or  their 
secondary  sequence  in  Political  Economy  may  arrange  their  work  according  to 
;  the  following  sequences : 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Standard  sequence:  courses  0  and  1,  if  not  taken  in  the  social  science 
sequence;  not  fewer  than  three  "intermediate  courses"  (2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9, 10);  not 
fewer  than  three  advanced  courses,  i.e.,  such  as  require  one  or  more  of  the  preced- 
ing. The  remainder  of  the  nine  majors  may  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Dean  and  departmental  representative.  Advanced  courses  from  other  depart- 
ments may  be  used. 

b)  For  students  intending  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  Department :  courses 
0  and  1,  if  not  taken  in  the  social  science  sequence;  not  fewer  than  five  "inter- 
mediate courses"  (see  a  above).  The  rest  of  the  nine  majors  may  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  Dean  and  departmental  representative.  Advanced  courses 
from  other  departments  may  be  used. 
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SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  The  Department  advises  the  social  science  sequence1  for  students  who 
wish  to  take  a  principal  sequence  in  Political  Economy. 

b)  If  the  social  science  sequence  is  not  chosen,  the  following  is  recommended: 
course  1 ;  not  fewer  than  two  intermediate  courses  (see  Principal  Sequence  a 
above);  not  fewer  than  two  advanced  courses,  selected  by  the  Dean  and 
departmental  representative  in  conference  with  the  student.  The  total  must 
reach  six  majors. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

0.  Principles  of  Economics  I:  Industrial  Society. — This  course  presents  a 
general  survey  of  industrial  society,  its  structure,  its  institutions,  its  operations. 
As  a  basis  for  comparative  study,  the  first  part  of  the  course  examines  briefly  the 
structures  of  mediaeval  industrial  society  and  the  evolution  of  modern  capitalistic 
industry.  The  second  part  of  the  work  deals  with  certain  outstanding  features 
of  the  present  industrial  society,  such  as  private  exchange  co-operation;  the 
pecuniary  organization  of  society  and  the  financial  institutions  resulting  there- 
from; specialization  and  interdependence;  the  significance  of  technology,  using 
machine  industry  as  an  illustrative  case;  speculative  industry,  risk  and  risk 
bearing;  the  position  of  the  worker  under  a  wage  system  in  capitalistic  machine 
industry;  concentration  in  the  sense  of  large-scale  production;  concentration  of 
the  ownership  of  wealth  and  income;  concentration  of  control  of  industry; 
impersonal  relations;  the  guidance  of  economic  activity.  The  third  part  of  the 
course  is  concerned  with  some  underlying  assumptions  of  our  present  regime,  such 
as  private  property,  competition,  and  the  social  control  of  industrial  activity. 

The  course  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  later  work  in  eco- 
nomics, which  is  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  progressively  more  intensive  studies 
in  the  field  here  rapidly  surveyed.  In  connection  with  course  01  it  serves  as 
a  general  introduction  to  the  courses  in  business.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring.    Open  to  Freshmen. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics  II:  Value  and  Distribution  in  Industrial  Society. 
— This  course  is  really  a  continuation  of  course  0,  being  designed  to  work  out  the 
principles  of  value,  including  those  determining  rent,  wages,  interest,  and  profits, 
m  our  pecuniarily  organized  society.  It  is  prerequisite  to  all  later  work  in  eco- 
nomics and  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  satisfactorily,  either  in  high 
school  or  in  college,  course  0.    Mj .  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

01.  Business  Administration. — This  is  a  general  survey,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  business  manager,  of  the  problems  of  business  administration.  The 
business  manager  deals  with  the  problems  arising  within  his  business  in  terms  of 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  fact  that  he  operates  in  an  organized 
society.  Accordingly  this  course  takes  up,  in  the  light  of  the  material  presented 
in  course  0,  the  problems  connected  with  production,  marketing,  finance,  etc., 
as  those  problems  come  to  the  manager's  desk.  Nothing  but  a  survey  is 
attempted,  the  design  being  that  of  enabling  the  student  to  see  these  problems 
with  a  sense  of  proportion  before  detailed  consideration  occurs  in  such  courses 
as  the  Manager  s  Administration  of  Finance,  the  Manager's  Administration  of 
Labor,  Accounting,  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure,  Business  Law,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  course  0.    Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Professor  Marshall. 

II.     GENERAL  THEORY 

14  and  15.  Advanced  Economic  Theory. — A  study  of  the  general  body  of 
economic  thought  which  centers  about  the  theory  of  value  and  distribution.  It 

1  The  social  science  secondary  sequence  comprises  the  following  courses,  History  2, 
3,  Political  Science  1,  and  Political  Economy  0  being  prerequisites:  Political  Economy  1, 
Psychology  1,  Sociology  1  or  3,  Philosophy  1  or  2,  and  at  least  two  related  Senior  College 
majors  from  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Philosophical  and  Social  Science  groups. 
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will  include  the  exposition  and  criticism  of  a  modern  system  of  this  character, 
a  study  of  present  tendencies  and  controversies  and  unsettled  questions  in  general 
theory,  and  a  constructive  study  of  the  problems,  methods,  tools  of  thought, 
assumptions,  laws,  and  standards  of  validity  appropriate  to  the  central  and 
general  body  of  economic  thought  under  present  conditions.  Prerequisite: 
4  majors  in  the  Department.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Clark. 

15A.  Value. — A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  fundamental  theory  based 
upon  the  work  of  leading  economic  schools  and  writers,  both  classical  and  modern. 
Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  Political  Economy.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Brown. 

16  and  17.  History  of  Economic  Thought. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis 
and  development  of  economic  concepts,  methods,  principles,  and  policies;  in 
short,  of  the  development  of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  scientific 
and  practical  doctrine.  Attention  is  given  throughout  to  the  determining  factors 
of  economic  thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  general  political  and 
social  philosophy.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so  far  as  possible  of 
primary  sources.  Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department.  2Mjs.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

17A.  Current  Tendencies  in  Economic  Thought. — Prerequisite:  4  majors 
in  Political  Economy.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Hamilton. 

18.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. — The  Malthusian 
theory  of  population  was  founded  in  a  conviction  that  man's  economic  efforts 
are  inadequate  to  make  provision  for  the  full  increase  of  population  to  which  his 
physical  nature  impels  him.  More  recent  comment  on  population  problems 
seems  rather  to  reverse  this  interpretation  and  to  voice  an  apprehension  that  con- 
temporary economic  conditions  and  the  social  ideals  to  which  they  give  rise  have 
come  to  exert  an  overmastering  and  distorting  influence  upon  the  physical  motives 
and  capacity  for  increase.  This  course  treats  population  problems  in  general  as 
questions  of  adjustment  between  the  economic  and  the  biological  factors  in  social 
life,  and  regards  the  standard  of  living  of  an  individual  or  a  group  as  the  more  or 
less  consciously  formulated  basis  upon  which  such  an  adjustment  is  for  the  time 
being  worked  out.  The  development  of  the  subject  follows  in  the  main  a  his- 
torical order.  Malthus'  Essay  and  the  controversy  which  it  aroused  are  dis- 
cussed at  the  outset.  The  emergence  of  the  neo-Malthusian  from  the  orthodox 
Malthusian  theory,  the  new  significance  attributed  to  differential  birth-rates  in 
the  light  of  evolutionary  biology,  and  the  eventual  launching  of  the  eugenics 
movement  are  among  the  topics  which  lead  to  consideration  of  some  present-day 
problems  of  the  falling  birth-rate  and  the  quality  of  population. 

The  course  is  designed  for  mature  students  who  have  already  some  back- 
ground in  economic  or  sociological  thinking.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  is 
required  for  admission.  Students  who  lack  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  will  find  themselves  at  an  appreciable  disadvantage  in  the  work.  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Field. 

19.  Research  Course  in  Economic  Theory. — Associate  Professor  Clark. 
See  also: 

Philosophy  10.  Development  of  Thought  in  the  Modern  Period. 

Philosophy  31.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Philosophy  44.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Psychology  13.  Social  Psychology. 

Political  Science  15.  History  of  Political  Theory. 

Political  Science  16.  Principles  of  Political  Science. 

Sociology  15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. 

Sociology  16.  The  History  of  Sociology. 
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III.     ECONOMIC  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES 

2.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  centers  about  the 
problem  of  how  the  American  people  have  proceeded  in  their  endeavors  to  supply 
their  economic  wants.  The  study  is  thus  concerned  with  the  rise  and  evolution 
of  the  institutions,  the  structure  and  the  organization  of  industrial  society  which 
have  been  developed  in  this  process,  and  an  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  these 
institutions  and  this  organization  function,  and  the  present-day  problems  to  which 
they  have  given  rise.  It  thus  should  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  these 
problems.  The  course  also  seeks  to  point  out  how  economic  laws  have  domi- 
nated these  activities,  together  with  the  results  consequent  on  a  failure  to  regard 
these  laws — thus  illustrating  the  principles  of  economics  in  operation — and  to 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  economic  conditions  have  influenced  the  social  and 
political  history  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  reaction  of  the  latter  upon  the  eco- 
nomic life.  The  main  topics  covered  from  this  point  of  view  are:  population, 
immigration,  westward  movement,  public-land  policy,  agriculture,  mining, 
manufactures,  labor  conditions,  slavery,  internal  improvements,  railroads, 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  tariff  policy,  merchant  marine,  money,  banking, 
crises,  public  revenues,  and  expenditures.  The  course  offers  only  a  general  sur- 
vey; the  colonial  period  is  covered  briefly  and  nearly  half  the  time  is  given  to 
the  period  since  1860. 

Courses  0  and  1  or  their  equivalent  are  a  prerequisite,  and  the  course  is  best 
taken  immediately  after  them.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Wright. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History: 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. 

C20.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia. 

B62,  63,  C57,  105.    Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. 

D67.  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England. 

E52.  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies. 

E53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1750-1830. 

The  following  courses  also  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection: 
Geography  3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. 
Geography  14.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. 
Geography  16.  The  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. 
Geography  18.  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

IV.     FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

3.  The  Financial  Organization  of  Society. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 

give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  work  of  the  various  types 
of  financial  institutions  in  the  modern  business  world,  of  the  forces  that  have  led 
to  their  development,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  organization  of  industrial 
society.  The  principal  forms  of  financial  institutions  covered  are:  coinage  and 
monetary  systems;  credit;  commercial  banks;  savings  banks;  bond  houses; 
trust  companies;  stock  exchanges,  and  the  various  forms  of  co-operative  credit 
associations.  From  one  point  of  view  the  corporation  and  the  insurance  com- 
pany are  also  financial  institutions,  and  hence  a  brief  study  of  their  functions 
is  included.  Each  of  these  institutions  plays  its  own  part  in  the  industrial 
system,  and  together,  in  their  many  interrelations,  they  make  up  the  financial 
structure  of  society.    The  course,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  series  of  topical  studies; 
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it  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  industrial  society  in  terms  of  the  functions  of  its 
financial  institutions.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 


30.  Bank  Management. — This  is  a  technical  course,  treating  of  the  internal 
problems  of  bank  organization  and  management.  The  emphasis  is  placed,  not 
upon  the  routine  of  bank  operation,  but  upon  the  larger  problems  of  manage- 
ment. The  work  is  therefore  designed  not  to  train  so  much  for  clerical  work  in 
a  bank  as  for  positions  of  official  responsibility.  The  course  covers  not  only  the 
work  of  commercial  banks,  but  also  of  savings  banks,  bond  houses,  trust  com- 
panies, and  commercial  paper  houses.  Specific  problems  are  assigned  wherever 
possible,  visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  typical  institutions,  and  the  work  of  the 
classroom  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  lectures  by  practical  bankers.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  3  and  10.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 

31.  Advanced  Banking. — This  course  might  be  called  Comparative  Banking 
Systems  and  Unsettled  Problems  of  Banking  Organization  and  Control.  It 
treats  of  the  banking  systems  of  the  leading  commercial  countries,  covering  not 
only  the  functions  of  commercial  banks,  but  of  the  many  other  forms  of  banking 
institutions  which  make  up  the  entire  credit  structure.  With  reference  to  the 
United  States  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  are  dis- 
cussed, together  with  such  subjects  as  the  economic  cycle,  the  interrelations  of 
banking  and  business,  the  interrelations  of  the  various  types  of  credit  operations, 
and  the  concentration  and  control  of  financial  powers.  Prerequisite:  course  3. 
Advisable  antecedent:  course  30.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

32.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exchange. — This  course  takes  up  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  foreign  and  domestic  exchange.  Rates  of  exchange,  gold 
points,  movements  of  specie  and  arbitrage  are  considered,  and  practical  exercises 
are  assigned  in  connection  with  documentary  bills,  past  remittances,  letters  of 
credit,  etc.  A  number  of  lectures  will  be  given  by  managers  of  the  exchange 
departments  of  banks.  The  course  should  prove  of  value  to  students  of  theory, 
to  those  preparing  for  banking,  and  to  those  who  expect  to  be  connected  with 
houses  engaged  in  international  trade.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

33.  Money,  Prices,  and  the  Cost  of  Living. — In  this  course  are  discussed 
the  more  difficult  problems  in  the  theory  of  money,  credit,  and  the  pecuniary 
organization  of  society.  It  considers  the  evolution  of  monetary  systems;  the 
function  of  price  as  a  directing  mechanism;  the  history  of  monetary  contro- 
versies; the  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices;  the  control  of  price  levels, 
and  the  general  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and 
9.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 

35.  Corporation  Finance. — A  study  of  the  corporation,  primarily  with 
reference  to  its  financial  management.  The  more  important  topics  taken  up 
include :  the  financial  side  of  organization  and  promotion,  the  amount  of  capital- 
ization, the  choice  of  different  types  of  securities  to  be  issued,  the  methods  of 
selling  securities  and  raising  additional  capital,  the  financial  policy  with  reference 
to  dividends,  surplus,  accounting  practice,  etc.,  insolvency  and  reorganization, 
and  the  problems  and  methods  of  social  control  of  the  financial  management 
of  corporations.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Wright. 

36.  Investments. — A  study  of  the  various  types  of  investment,  including 
government,  state,  and  municipal  bonds,  the  securities  of  railway,  public  utility, 
industrial,  and  mining  companies,  and  real-estate  investments;  the  character- 
istics of  each  and  their  relative  fitness  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  classes  of 
investors;  the  methods  and  sources  of  information  for  determining  the  value  of 
such  investments;  the  general  industrial  and  financial  conditions^affecting 
changes  in  their  value;  the  institutions  dealing  in  them  and  the  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  safeguard  and  regulate  investments.  Prerequisite:  course  3. 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Wright. 
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37.  The  Business  Manager's  Administration  of  Finance. — An  analysis  of 
the  problems  of  business  management  of  financial  problems  in  the  light  of  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  financial  structure  of  society.  Prerequisite:  course  3. 
Desirable  antecedent:  course  35.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Marshall  and 
Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 

38.  Banking  Law. — In  this  course  are  studied  the  more  important  legal 
questions  arising  in  the  field  of  finance  and  banking.  The  prime  banking  func- 
tions, whatever  the  particular  type  of  financial  institution,  are  borrowing  and 
lending,  and  guaranty  in  its  various  forms.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  in  this 
course  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  legal  problems  arising  in  connection  with 
these  functions.  The  following  subsidiary  banking  relations  are  also  considered : 
banks  as  bailees;  banks  as  agents  in  collecting  and  otherwise;  banks  as  trustees; 
exchange;  brokerage;  and  commercial  agency.  The  treatment  as  a  whole  will 
thus  be  a  functional  one,  and  the  underlying  purpose  may  be  said  to  be  to  give  the 
student  not  merely  a  detailed  but  a  comprehensive  view  of  law  as  a  regulative  and 
promotive  agency  in  the  field  of  banking  and  as  a  correlating  instrumentality  of  the 
whole  financial  structure.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  31  and  Business  Law. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Oliphant.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

39.  Research  Course  in  Finance. — Associate  Professor  Wright  and 
Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 

See  also: 

Law  41.  Bills  and  Notes. 
Law  51.  Private  Corporations. 

Political  Economy  115.  Law  of  Business  Associations. 

V.     LABOR  CONDITIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. — A  general  survey — analytical,  causal, 
and  historical — of  the  main  forces  and  factors  which  give  rise  to  modern  labor 
conditions  and  problems,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  attempted  solution  of  specific  labor  problems,  together  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  social  programs,  organized  labor,  and  labor  legislation.  This  course 
is  designed  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  of  the  special  courses  in  this  field  as 
well  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  only  a  general  study  of  labor  problems. 
Its  main  divisions  are:  the  genesis,  evolution,  and  character  of  present-day 
labor  problems;  the  material  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  wage-earning 
class — wages,  hours  of  work,  unemployment,  property  holdings,  and  distribution 
of  income,  among  other  things,  being  considered;  points  of  view  and  social  pro- 
grams; the  philosophy,  policies,  and  methods  of  organized  labor;  arbitration 
and  social  insurance.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj .  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Millis. 


40.  Trade  Unionism. — This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
essential  character  and  activities  of  American  unions  and  to  explain  scientifi- 
cally the  concrete  and  general  union  phenomena.  After  a  summary  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  organized  labor  movement,  it  takes  up  union  structure  and 
government,  the  philosophy,  policies,  and  methods  of  organized  labor,  and  the 
legal  and  industrial  conflicts  between  unionism  and  employers'  associations. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  collective  bargaining  in  typical  industries.  The  student 
makes  use  largely  of  original  sources,  and  as  far  as  possible  is  brought  into  contact 
with  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which  are  being  studied.  Prerequisite: 
course  4  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Millis. 

41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. — A  course  in  labor  legislation,  the  main 
divisions  of  which  relate  to  conciliation  and  arbitration,  the  legal  minimum 
wage,  social  insurance  in  its  several  applications,  and  woman  and  child  labor. 
Prerequisite:  course  4  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Spring,  Summer,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Millis,  Professor  Deibler. 
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42.  Immigration. — A  semi-research  course  in  the  immigration  problem  as 
it  presents  itself  in  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  upon  its  economic  phases. 
Prerequisite:  course  4.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Millis. 

43.  The  Business  Manager's  Administration  of  Labor. — A  general  survey 
of  the  internal  problems  of  business  management  of  labor  in  the  light  of  the 
general  conditions  revealed  by  the  discussion  in  course  4  of  the  position  of  labor 
under  a  wage  system  in  modern  industrial  society.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Marshall. 

49.  Research  in  Labor  Problems.   Associate  Professor  Millis. 
See  also : 

Political  Economy  58:  Programs  of  Social  Reform. 

Political  Economy  116:  Business  Law  IV:  The  Law  of  Employment. 

Sociology  17.   The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. 

VI.    SOCIAL  control  of  business  enterprise 

6.  Social  Control  of  Business. — Social  control  in  some  form  is  as  old  as 
business  enterprise  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  has  changed,  however,  in  scope, 
form,  and  character  with  changes  in  the  methods  of  industry,  in  its  forms  of 
organization,  in  our  knowledge  of  its  effects,  and  in  the  interests,  customs,  or 
ideals  dominating  social  policy.  Modern  industry  in  its  growth  outstripped  the 
machinery  of  control,  which  is  now  struggling  to  catch  up.  The  course  aims  to 
give  an  understanding  of  this  process,  including  its  common  underlying  princi- 
ples and  their  applications  in  different  fields.  Its  topics  will  include  the  kinds 
of  useful  work;  the  general  presumption  in  favor  of  private  enterprise ;  its  short- 
comings as  an  organizing  force,  and  the  weakening  of  the  individual's  positions 
in  a  free-exchange  economy  resulting  from  (1)  massing  of  technical  capital, 
(2)  growth  of  specialized  knowledge  before  which  common  intelligence  is  at  a 
disadvantage,  (3)  rise  or  discovery  of  new  conflicts  of  interests  which  the  law  of 
property  and  contract  cannot  fully  harmonize,  and  (4)  other  causes.  A  study 
will  also  be  made  of  agencies  of  control,  including  public  and  private,  formal 
and  informal,  restraint  and  assistance,  etc.  Chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
problems  common  to  trusts,  railroads,  and  public  utilities  arising  from  fixed 
capital,  untraced  expenses,  increasing  returns,  and  the  resulting  tendencies  to 
monopoly.    Prerequisite:  course  1.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 


60.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts. — A  discussion  of  the  conditions  in 
modern  industrial  society  which  have  led  to  the  growth  of  combinations,  an 
analysis  of  the  motives  for  their  formation,  the  sources  of  their  power  and  the 
elements  of  their  weakness,  the  character  and  extent  of  any  possible  social 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  as  well  as  the  disadvantages  and  evils  which 
have  followed  their  growth,  the  attempts  at  state  and  federal  regulation  in  the 
past,  and  the  question  of  the  desirable  policy  and  feasible  methods  of  control 
for  the  future.  The  subject  is  treated  as  a  single  problem  of  modern  industrial 
society,  and  throughout  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methods  of  investigation, 
analysis,  and  reasoning  essential  for  the  study  of  any  such  problem.  Prerequisite : 
4  majors  in  the  Department.    Mj .  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Wright. 

61.  Problems  in  the  Control  of  Trusts  and  Corporations. — A  problem  course 
for  advanced  students.  The  class  will  be  assigned  special  topics  in  this  field,  so 
far  as  possible  those  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  These  will  be 
worked  out  either  individually  or  co-operatively  and  will  be  reported  on  and 
discussed  in  class.  The  course  may  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Prerequisite:  course  50.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Wright. 

62.  Public  Regulation  of  Prices  and  Earnings. — A  study  of  those  policies 
of  public  regulation  which  aim  to  keep  down  the  general  level  of  charges  in 
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industries  recognized  as  natural  monopolies.  The  problems  include  the  determi- 
nation of  actual  income,  of  the  investment  or  fair  value  of  the  property,  of  a  just 
rate  of  return,  of  the  natural  economic  forces  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  regu- 
lating power,  of  quality  of  service,  and  methods  of  stimulating  efficiency.  Pre- 
requisite: course  5.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

53.  Differential  Rates  and  Regulations. — An  advanced  study  of  problems 
arising  out  of  indirect  costs  and  increasing  returns,  with  special  reference  to  the 
rate  structures  of  railroads  and  public  utilities.  The  principles  here  involved  are, 
however,  seen  to  operate  in  many  fields  of  industry  and  personal  service,  giving 
rise  to  questions  of  legitimate  differential  price  policies  and  of  the  standardization 
of  such  policies.  Various  forms  of  differential  price  structures  will  be  studied, 
chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  reasonableness,  public  policy,  and  regulation. 
Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Clark. 

54.  Railway  Transportation. — The  theory  of  rate-making,  competition  of 
transportation  lines,  transportation  monopoly,  discriminations  and  their  effects, 
and  rate  regulation.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  leading  decisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Brown. 

58.  Programs  of  Social  Reform. — A  study  of  the  literature  of  discontent 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  significant  causes  and  the  points  of  view  of  such 
movements  of  protest  against  the  existing  social  order  as  communism;  anarchism; 
Utopian,  Marxian,  and  Revisionist  socialism;  syndicalism;  radical  liberalism; 
industrial  co-operation;  and  the  single  tax.  The  various  indictments  leveled 
by  these  movements  against  our  industrial  structure  and  the  general  programs  of 
reform  advocated  to  make  of  industry  and  government  a  more  effective  and 
more  equitable  means  of  furthering  the  economic  life  of  society  will  be  critically 
examined.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  make  an  original  research.  Mj. 
Spring,  Mr.  Viner. 

59.  Research  in  Public-Utility  Regulation.   Associate  Professor  Clark. 

See  also: 

Political  Science  45:  Principles  of  Legislation  (Social  and  Economic). 

Political  Science  25:  Constitutional  Aspects  of  Social  Legislation. 

Political  Science  42:  Municipal  Problems  (Public  Utilities). 

Philosophy  44:  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Political  Economy  31:  Advanced  Banking. 

Political  Economy  35:  Corporation  Finance. 

Political  Economy  41:  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. 

Political  Economy  115:  The  Law  of  Business  Associations. 

Political  Economy  116:  The  Law  of  Employment. 

Law  42:  Public-Service  Companies  and  Carriers. 

VII.    public  finance 

65.  Public  Finance. — This  course  deals  with  public  expenditure,  budgetary 
methods,  public  revenues,  and  public  debt.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  public  financial  institutions  and  practices  and,  more  especially,  an 
understanding  of  financial  principles.  About  half  of  the  quarter  is  devoted  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  taxation.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  taxation  as  an 
agency  of  social  control.  Some  of  the  leading  topics  discussed  are:  the  growth 
and  amount  of  public  outlays;  the  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  making 
appropriations;  budgetary  methods;  the  sources  of  revenue;  public  industries 
and  price-making;  fees  and  special  assessments;  the  principles  of  taxation;  the 
more  important  kinds  of  taxes;  the  growth  of  public  debts;  the  principles  which 
should  be  observed  in  borrowing;  the  management  of  national  and  local  debts. 
Prerequisite:  course  1.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Millis. 
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66.  Problems  in  American  Taxation. — This  is  a  semi-research  course  in 
problems  of  federal  and  state  and  local  taxation.  The  income  tax,  the  inherit- 
ance tax,  the  general-property  tax,  the  classified-property  tax,  land-value  taxa- 
tion, and  tax  administration  are  studied  intensively.  Prerequisite,  course  65. 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Millis. 

See  also: 

Political  Science  42A:  Municipal  Problems  (Finance). 

VIII.     RISK  AND  RISK  BEARING 

7.  Risk  and  Risk  Bearing  in  Modern  Industrial  Society. — A  more  detailed 
study  than  was  possible  in  course  0  is  made  of  the  speculative  character  of 
modern  industry.  Analysis  of  the  various  sources  and  kinds  of  risks  and  of  the 
various  ways  of  meeting  risk  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  course.  It  is 
prerequisite  to  the  work  in  insurance  and  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
course  1  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Knight. 


70.  Insurance. — The  economic  and  social  importance  of  insurance:  its 
relation  to  the  credit  fabric.  A  study:  (1)  of  life  insurance:  the  kinds  of  com- 
panies, their  organization  and  operation;  the  kinds  of  policies  and  the  calculation 
of  premiums;  insurance  investments  and  dividends.  (2)  Of  property  insurance: 
companies  and  their  methods  of  operation;  the  determination  of  rates;  policy 
conditions;  the  work  of  inspection  bureaus;  underwriters'  laboratories.  (3)  Of 
the  problems  of  buying  and  selling  insurance;  the  regulation  of  insurance  by  the 
state;  state  insurance.  Prerequisite:  course  7  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

IX.     MARKET  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS 

8.  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure. — Economic  goods  not  destined 
for  immediate  consumption  tend  to  seek  the  market-place  for  sale  or  exchange.  A 
vast  and  complex  mechanism  has  developed  to  facilitate  the  processes  of  this 
market-place.  Remnants  of  old  systems  are  there;  new  methods,  new  relation- 
ships, new  adjustments,  new  processes,  have  arisen  there.  A  gigantic  struggle 
goes  on  continually  to  control  the  "consumer  market."  Have  old  functions 
grown  obsolete?  Have  new  functions  developed?  What  are  the  effects  of 
changing  conditions  in  production  and  changing  conditions  among  consumer 
upon  the  market  structure?  What  new  structure  is  evolving  from  the  chaos 
brought  about  by  the  present  "jobber  mix-up"  ?  These  are  pertinent  and  timely 
questions  of  theory  and  of  fact,  and  this  course,  following  up  the  study  in  course  0 
of  the  exchange  co-operative  aspects  of  our  industrial  society,  attempts  to  ana- 
lyze, descriptively  and  philosophically,  the  functional  and  structural  features  of 
these  marketing  systems  as  they  exist  today.  The  course  is  therefore  intro- 
ductory both  to  courses  in  general  theory  and  to  courses  in  business.  Prerequi- 
site: course  1.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 


80.  Commercial  Organization  I:  Raw  Materials. — The  scope  of  this  course 
includes  a  survey  of  the  methods  and  problems  connected  with  the  marketing  of 
raw  materials.  Farm  products,  mineral  products,  forest  products,  sea  products, 
are  considered.  A  study  is  made  of  the  physical  and  geographical  environment 
of  the  productive  regions  to  discover  the  commercial  problems  that  arise  from  it. 
Use  is  made  of  statistical  methods  in  presenting  data  relating  both  to  the  pro- 
ductive regions  and  to  the  markets. 

The  outline  of  the  course  falls  naturally  into  three  general  divisions:  (1)  a 
study  of  the  commodity,  (2)  a  study  of  the  markets,  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  trade 
organization.  Under  the  last  topic  come  the  problems  of  the  middlemen,  trans- 
portation, warehousing,  organized  exchanges  and  produce  markets,  market 
news,  financing  the  marketing,  and  market  price.    These  problems  are  analyzed 
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in  the  classroom  discussion  as  they  appear  in  the  marketing  of  four  or  five  great 
staple  commodities.  To  enable  the  student  to  visualize  as  fully  as  possible  the 
marketing  process,  visits  are  made  to  the  local  Board  of  Trade,  to  warehouses, 
elevators,  cold  storages,  to  the  produce  markets,  stockyards,  auctions,  and  other 
specialized  markets.  Furthermore,  business  men  are  called  in  to  address  the 
class  on  the  particular  problems  with  which  they  are  most  familiar  through  daily 
contact.    Theory  and  practice  are  thus  brought  to  an  equilibrium. 

Each  student  in  the  course  is  required  to  select  a  commodity  and  to  trace 
it  through  the  entire  marketing  process.  This  work  is  carried  on  co-ordinately 
with  the  classroom  discussion  of  typical  commodities,  and  the  material  is  devel- 
oped in  a  series  of  reports  from  week  to  week,  which  are  combined  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  into  one  complete  paper.  The  information  for  these  papers  is  secured 
through  government  bulletins,  market  reports,  technical  and  scientific  literature, 
and  by  means  of  interviews  and  observation.  Insistence  is  placed  upon  some 
connection  being  made  with  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  marketing  business,  so 
that  first-hand  information  may  be  secured.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Duncan. 

81.  Commercial  Organization  II:  Manufactured  Products. — This  course 
has  been  planned  to  follow  Commercial  Organization  I  and  surveys  the  problems 
and  methods  connected  with  the  marketing  of  manufactured  products.  The 
same  general  divisions  are  made  here  also:  (1)  a  study  of  the  commodity,  (2)  a 
study  of  the  market,  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  trade  organization.  The  classroom 
discussion  will  consist  of  a  consideration  of  the  general  problems  confronting  a  mer- 
chant with  goods  to  sell;  organization  of  a  business;  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  sales  manager,  the  advertising  manager,  and  the  advertising  agency;  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  to  commercial  analysis;  location;  analysis  of  a 
commodity,  purchasing  problem,  stock  plans;  analysis  of  market;  analysis  of 
the  trade  organization,  department  store,  chain  store,  mail-order  house,  co- 
operative store;  price  policies,  price  maintenance,  credits;  opportunities  for 
extending  the  market;  selection  and  organization  of  the  sales  force;  selection  of 
advertising  mediums;  financing  a  sales  and  advertising  organization;  co- 
ordinating the  selling  forces.  The  aim  is  to  define  and  outline  the  general 
principles  of  commercial  analysis,  which  includes  the  work  both  of  salesmen  and 
of  advertising  men.  The  literature  that  is  available  on  these  problems  is  assigned 
for  reading.  Business  men  are  invited  to  address  the  class  out  of  the  fulness  of 
their  experience. 

Each  student  in  the  course  is  required  to  select  a  commodity  and  to  follow 
it  through  the  marketing  process.  The  class  will  work  co-ordinately  on  the 
various  problems  that  arise.  Connections  will  be  made  with  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  the  city  for  a  first-hand  study  of  the  problems.  Reports  upon  the 
individual  investigations  will  be  required  from  week  to  week,  and  these  will  be 
combined  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  into  a  complete  paper.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  the  concrete  problems  of  business  will  be  transferred  to  the  classroom 
for  analysis.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

82.  Commercial  Organization  III:  Foreign  Trade. — In  this  course  the  study 
of  marketing  problems  is  carried  over  into  foreign  trade.  The  problems  arising 
here  are:  theories  of  foreign  trade;  character  and  volume  of  trade  available 
for  foreign  commerce;  contact  with  the  foreign  market,  commission  house, 
forwarding  agent,  manufacturers'  agent,  indent  merchant,  traveling  salesmen, 
export  departments;  foreign  correspondence;  advertising  in  the  foreign  market; 
combining  for  foreign  trade;  prices  in  foreign  trade,  foreign  exchange,  credits, 
price  quotations;  transportation;  marine  insurance;  tariffs;  merchant  marine; 
individual  foreign  markets.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  an  inland  city  like 
Chicago.  All  the  problems  are  conditioned  by  this  fact.  Men  from  the  city, 
who  are  experienced  in  foreign  trade,  will  be  invited  to  speak  on  their  problems 
and  on  the  possibilities  in  this  field. 

Each  student  will  select  a  single  commodity  for  detailed  study.  The  investi- 
gation will  be  developed  into  a  term  paper  dealing  with  the  selected  product  in 
the  various  foreign  markets,  with  the  effects  of  the  European  war,  and  with  the 
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future  possibilities.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  clear  away  the  obscurities 
surrounding  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  by  following  a  commodity  through  to 
its  destination,  with  samples  of  all  the  necessary  documents.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

83.  General  Survey  of  Commercial  Organization. — A  condensation  of 
courses  80  and  81.    Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

84.  The  Commerce  of  South  America. — The  subject  is  studied  mainly  with 
reference  to  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  South  American 
countries.  Most  of  the  countries  are  discussed  separately  because  of  individual 
conditions,  but  the  subject-matter  in  general  is  organized  under  four  heads,  as 
follows:  (1)  the  development  of  commerce;  (2)  the  present  status  of  South 
American  commerce;  (3)  factors  affecting  commerce  with  South  America; 
(4)  commercial  prospects  in  South  America.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Tower. 

89.  Research  Course  in  Commercial  Organization. — Assistant  Professor 
Duncan. 

See  also  these  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

Business  Communication — Correspondence.  Advertising  Technique  I — 
Mail  Campaigns.    Advertising  Technique  II — Display  Advertising. 

X.  STATISTICS 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  statistics  as  a  means  to  scientific  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  measurable  phenomena  of  economic  and  social  life.  The 
topics  to  be  considered  include  the  general  characteristics  of  the  statistical  method, 
the  problem  of  defining  the  statistical  units  to  be  studied,  the  sources  and  col- 
lection of  statistical  data,  errors  and  approximation,  classification  and  frequency 
distributions,  the  several  forms  of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  tabula- 
tion, graphic  presentation,  index  numbers,  and  some  elementary  statistical 
conceptions  and  criteria  of  association,  cause,  and  effect.  The  course  is  not 
primarily  descriptive,  although  a  classified  list  of  recommended  readings  enables 
the  student  to  acquaint  himself  with  descriptive  work  in  his  own  field.  Rather, 
emphasis  is  constantly  placed  on  the  importance  of  critical  discrimination  in 
dealing  with  data,  methods,  and  the  interpretation  of  results.  So  far  as 
possible  the  principles  formulated  are  tested  m  laboratory  practice. 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  course  1 
or  who  have  completed  18  majors  of  college  studies.  It  is  introductory  to  courses 
90  and  91  and  is  in  general  a  proper  preliminary  to  investigations  in  economics 
and  the  social  sciences.  A  laboratory  fee  is  charged.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Field.   

90.  Statistical  Theory  and  Method. — A  second  course  in  the  principles  of 
statistics,  involving  simple  applications  of  modern  correlation  methods.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  relate  this  work  to  the  investigation  of  some  statistical  prob- 
lem in  the  field  of  their  special  interest. 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  course  9  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  qualified.  A  moderate  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  prerequisite.  Ability  to  read  French  and  German  is  desirable. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Field. 

91.  Methods  of  Statistical  Presentation. — A  practical  study  of  the  technique 
of  statistical  graphics  and  tabulation.  The  course  is  intended  to  afford  training 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  maps,  diagrams,  and  tables  for  the  effective  exhi- 
bition of  statistical  results,  and,  by  acquainting  the  student  with  prevailing 
methods  of  engraving  and  printing,  to  accustom  him  to  prepare  statistical 
material  in  the  forms  most  appropriate  for  presentation  on  the  printed  page. 
The  laboratory  exercises  will  provide  practice  in  statistical  draughtsmanship 
and  in  the  analysis  of  statistical  problems.  A  laboratory  fee  is  charged.  Pre- 
requisite: course  9  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Field. 
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XI.  ACCOUNTING 

10.  Accounting  Principles. — An  elementary  one-major  course  in  the  science 
based  on  the  use  made  of  financial  statements  in  business  organization  and 
control.  Prerequisite:  9  majors,  including  the  Principles  of  Economics.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Mr.  Mtjnn  and  Professor  Frazer. 


101,  102.  Accounting  Principles. — A  two-major  course  in  the  principles  of 
the  science  as  illustrated  in  standard  forms  of  balance  sheets  and  income  and 
expense  statements,  with  particular  reference  to  the  analysis  and  use  of  financial 
statements  in  business  organization  and  control.  Prerequisite:  9  majors. 
2Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Professor  Frazer. 

103.  Accounting  Practice. — Lectures  and  laboratory  practice  in  modern 
methods  of  double-entry  bookkeeping  and  in  the  preparation  of  financial  state- 
ments from  accounts.  Attention  is  given  to  the  use  and  limitations  of  mechanical 
devices,  and  study  is  made  of  office  organization  and  management  with  reference 
to  accounting  work.  Prerequisite:  the  two-major  course  in  Accounting  Prin- 
ciples.   Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Frazer. 

104.  Accounting  Problems. — This  course  deals  with  the  application  of 
accounting  principles  to  specific  problems.  The  problems  taken  up  will  vary 
from  year  to  year  so  that  the  course  may  ordinarily  be  taken  for  credit  two  or 
three  years  in  succession.  As  suggesting  the  field  of  the  course  mention  is  made 
of  (a)  bank  accounting;  (6)  railway  accounts;  (c)  municipal  and  government 
accounts;  and  (d)  accounts  for  retail  stores.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  . 

105.  Institutional  Accounting  and  Budgetary  Practice. — A  general-survey 
course  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  expecting  to  enter  secre- 
tarial work  and  philanthropic  service.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Munn. 

106.  Accounting  I. — General  survey  of  accounting  principles  open  only  to 
secondary-school  teachers  of  bookkeeping  who  have  not  had  work  in  the  theory 
of  accounting.  Full  graduate  credit.  Limited  to  30.  Mj.  Summer,  11:50, 
Mr.  Hodge. 

See  also: 

Political  Economy  123:  Cost  Accounting. 

XII.     BUSINESS  LAW 

112,  113.  Business  Law  I  and  II. — These  courses  are  primarily  intended  to 
give  legal  training  to  students  preparing  for  business  and  to  furnish  to  graduate 
students  in  economics  methods  of  legal  study  and  legal  data. 

Business  Law  I  covers  contracts,  and  agency  in  its  relation  to  contracts. 
The  following  subjects  are  studied:  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  con- 
tracts under  seal;  statute  of  frauds;  capacity  of  parties;  reality  of  consent; 
illegality;  operation  of  contracts  as  to  parties  and  obligation;  discharge  of  con- 
tracts; the  creation  and  termination  of  the  relation  of  agency;  mutual  rights 
and  duties  of  principal  and  agent;  liability  of  the  principal  for  contracts  made 
by  the  agent;  liability  of  the  agent  to  third  persons.  The  course  is  open  to 
those  who  have  completed  18  majors  of  work.   Mj .  Autumn,  Mr.  Spencer. 

Business  Law  II  covers  real  property  and  torts.  The  following  subjects 
are  considered:  the  origin  and  development  of  real  property;  the  nature  and 
forms  of  real  property;  methods  of  acquiring  and  transferring  real  property; 
incidents  to  the  ownership  of  real  property;  the  nature  and  meaning  of  a  tort; 
assault;  battery;  trespass  upon  real  property;  trespass  upon  personal  property; 
conversion;  deceit;  and  negligence.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 
completed  Business  Law  I.    Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Spencer. 

Successful  completion  of  Business  Law  I  and  II  will  make  available  to  the 
student  all  law  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration 
and  all  substantive  law  courses  offered  in  the  Law  School. 
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114.  Business  Law  III — Commercial  Contracts. — Executed  and  executory 
sales;  bills  of  lading;  stoppage  in  transitu;  fraud;  warranties;  statute  of  frauds ; 
formal  requisites  of  negotiable  instruments;  acceptance;  transfer;  holders  in 
due  course;  liability  of  parties;  diligence;  extinguishment;  definition  of  surety- 
ship; subrogation;  indemnity;  contribution;  exoneration;  defenses  of  the 
surety;  the  surety's  securities.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Business  Law  I  and  II.    Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Spencer. 

115.  Business  Law  IV — Business  Associations. — Definition  of  a  partner- 
ship, its  creation  and  purposes;  firm  name  and  good-will;  partnership  property; 
rights  and  duties  of  partners  inter  sese;  powers  and  liability  of  partners;  termi- 
nation; limited  partnerships;  joint-stock  companies;  partnership  associations; 
nature  of  a  corporation;  formation;  powers  and  liabilities;  ultra  vires  trans- 
actions; rights  of  stockholders;  directors;  legislative  control;  dissolutions; 
creditors'  rights.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Spencer. 

116.  Business  Law  V:  The  Law  of  Employment. — This  course  deals  with 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  relations  of  modern  employers  and  employees.  While 
the  course  primarily  deals  with  modern  labor  legislation,  some  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  duty  of  the  employer  at  common  law  to  protect  employees.  The 
following  types  of  labor  legislation  will  be  considered:  legislation  designed  to 
protect  the  contract  of  employment;  legislation  restricting  freedom  in  labor 
contracts;  preferential  labor  legislation  and  legislation  affecting  the  distribution 
of  industrial  hazards.  Constitutional  aspects  of  such  legislation  are  not  con- 
sidered in  this  course.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Business 
Law  I  and  II.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Spencer. 

See  also: 

Political  Economy  38:  Banking  Law. 

The  courses  in  Substantive  Law,  e.g.,  Property  and  Contracts,  offered  in 
the  Law  School. 

XIII.    industrial  organization 

120.  Industrial  Administration  I. — A  survey  course  designed  primarily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  men  expecting  to  enter  the  manufacturing  field.  It  is  built 
upon  such  courses  as  The  Structure  of  Industrial  Society  and  Business  Administra- 
tion; it  presupposes  further  a  knowledge  of  statistical  method,  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  accounting,  and  some  ability  to  undertake  independent  field  investigation. 
The  course  seeks  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  nature  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  complex  problems  of  the  industrial  executive,  to  further  his  training  in 
systematic  methods  of  investigating  such  problems,  and  thus  to  provide  both  a 
sense  of  relative  values  and  some  method  of  attack  for  the  intensive  research 
he  may  carry  on  later  on  his  own  initiative.  Among  the  topics  covered  are  such 
problems  conditioning  operation  as  geographical,  district,  and  plant  location; 
industrial  buildings,  regarded  as  master  tools;  and  equipment.  Additional 
problems  to  be  considered  are:  the  purchase,  handling,  and  control  of  material; 
the  administration  of  labor;  the  scope  and  limits  of  organization  as  they  arise 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  industrial  plants.  The  work  is  made  prac- 
tical by  field  trips  and  independent  field  investigations  in  factories  of  various 
types.    Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  Simons. 

121.  Industrial  Administration  II. — This  course  is  built  upon  Industrial 
Administration  I  and  is  organized  with  similar  objectives.  It  deals  with  the 
more  important  "philosophies  of  administration"  which  have  been  evolved  to 
control  the  administrative  problems  of  manufacture.  A  rapid  survey  is  first 
made  of  the  history  of  industrial  engineering  as  the  immediate  background  of  these 
so-called  "schools  of  management."  Each  of  these  schools  is  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  its  unique  developmental  history,  underlying  philosophy,  theories,  prin- 
ciples, method  of  approach,  devices,  relation  to  certain  important  subsidiary 
schools,  and  application  to  various  types  of  industries.    Constructive  criticism 
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is  encouraged  throughout,  and  comparisons  drawn  concerning  the  theories,  prin- 
ciples, and  methods  of  the  different  schools.  Students  are  put  in  touch  with  the 
men  who  have  developed  the  more  important  philosophies  of  administration  by 
field  work,  lectures,  and  personal  interviews.    Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Simons. 

122.  General  Survey  of  Industrial  Administration. — A  condensation  of 
courses  120,  121.    Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Simons. 

123.  Cost  Accounting.— A  general  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  cost 
accounting.  This  course  is  concerned  mainly  with  manufacturing  costs,  and 
views  cost  accounting  as  an  instrument  of  executive  control.  It  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  student  has  a  working  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  and  is  familiar  with  present-day  manufacturing  problems  and  the 
organization  evolved  for  their  solution.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  keep  the 
constructive  aspects  of  costing  in  mind  throughout  the  course,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  be  able  to  adapt  working  principles  to  concrete  problems.  Individual 
investigation  involving  reports  on  the  practical  working  of  specific  systems  is 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  course.    Mj .  Spring.  Mr.  Simons. 

129.  Research  Course  in  Industrial  Organization. — Mr.  Simons. 

xiv.    teachers'  training  courses  and  departmental  seminar 

130.  The  High-School  Curriculum  in  Commercial  Subjects. — A  course  of 
studies,  lectures,  and  discussions  devoted  to  a  constructive  analysis  of  the  high- 
school  commercial  curriculum,  involving  a  study  of  the  development  of  com- 
mercial education  in  its  relation  to  the  needs  of  changing  business  conditions. 
Typical  business  courses  examined,  and  these,  with  some  consideration  of  present 
commercial  organization,  made  the  basis  of  constructive  suggestions.  Prerequi- 
site: 18  majors.    Summer,  Mr.  Lyon. 

131.  The  Secondary-School  Course  in  Economics. — A  course  for  secondary- 
school  teachers  designed  to  provide  a  broad  outlook  upon  economics  and  related 
subjects  and  to  bring  the  teachers  in  contact  with  material  suitable  to  the 
secondary-school  course  in  economics.  The  subject-matter  will  be  closely 
related  to  that  of  Industrial  Society,  and  Industrial  Society  1  may  not  be  taken 
for  credit  by  those  who  take  79X.  Prerequisite:  18  majors.  Mj.  Summer,  Mr. 
Lyon. 

132.  Economic  Bibliography. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  bibliographical  material,  dictionaries,  reference  books,  docu- 
ments, state  and  national  publications,  current  periodicals,  and  recent  literature 
in  economics.  It  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  instructor  but  with  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  the  Department.  Different  instructors  will 
present  the  material  in  which  they  are  specialists.  The  course  will  be  required  of 
all  candidates  for  advance  degrees  in  this  Department.  No  credit  will  be  given 
for  the  course. 

133.  Training  Course  for  Teachers. — Students  in  the  last  year  of  their 
graduate  work  are  admitted  to  this  course,  which  is  made  up  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  educational  history,  institutions,  and  policies.  The  aim  is  to  appraise 
the  part  played  and  to  be  played  in  economics  in  our  curricula.  This  work  is 
paralleled  by  practice  teaching  under  supervision. 

139.  Departmental  Seminar. — The  instructors  and  advanced  students  of 
the  Department. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 
Benjamin  Bills,  Ph.B.,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 
Lionel  D.  Edie,  A.M.  Noel  Garrett  Sargent,  A.B.,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the 
organization  and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state, 
the  structure  and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and 
certain  fundamental  branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education,  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work,  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge 
of  Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  public  service,  for 
journalism,  or  for  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should  belong 
to  an  educated  citizen. 

For  advanced  work  students  will  be  expected  (1)  to  have  had  the  intro- 
ductory course  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  history  and  with  the 
details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American  constitutional  history 
and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and 
Sociology  are  especially  recommended. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  For  social  science  students  who  in  addition  to  the  secondary  social  science 
sequence  desire  to  take  work  in  Political  Science  the  Department  recommends 
courses  3,  4,  and  10. 

b)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequence  in  Political  Science 
without  taking  the  social  science  sequence  the  Department  recommends  courses 
1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  16,  34,  62,  22  or  45. 

c)  For  students  intending  to  study  law  the  Department  recommends  courses 
1,  2,  3,  6,  8,  10,  4  or  34,  17,  History  C7. 

d)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  Department 
the  Department  recommends  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  II-7,  History  C7  or 
Geography  8. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

The  Department  recommends  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,|and  34. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ELEMENTARY  COURSE 

1.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.1 — Analysis  of  the  structure  and 
workings  of  the  government  in  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and  national. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  six  majors  of  the  College  course.  Mj.  Autumn, 
10:45;  Winter,  9:15  and  11:50;  Spring,  9:15  and  10:45,  Mr.  Bramhall, 
Associate  Professor  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Bills. 

h.    intermediate  courses 

Course  1  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate 
courses  offered  by  this  Department. 

3.  Comparative  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal 
political  forms  and  methods  of  other  countries.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15;  Winter, 
10:45;  Spring,  10:45,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

4.  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  the  modern  munici- 
pality, American  and  European,  in  its  political  aspects.  Municipal  home  rule; 
popular  participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal  legislature;  the  execu- 
tive; principles  and  methods  of  administration  with  special  reference  to  police, 
public  works,  public  utilities,  and  finance.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Professor 
Merriam. 

10.  Elements  of  Law. — An  introductory  view  of  the  nature  of  law,  its 
sources,  and  the  organs  of  its  development.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Associate 
Professor  Dodd. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under 
the  announcement  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

10.  Accounting. 

III.     ADVANCED  COURSES 
GROUP  I.  THEORY 

15.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 
political  theories  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Classical  period;  the  Mediaeval 
period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  Revolutionary  era;  the 
period  of  reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  recent  tendencies.  Winter,  9:15, 
Professor  Merriam. 

16.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  presents  a  systematic 
study  of  the  principles  of  political  science.  Scope  and  method  of  political  theory; 
the  nature  of  the  state;  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  state ;  sovereignty;  the  forms 
of  the  state;  functions  of  the  state.  Professor  Merriam.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.1 

17.  American  Political  Theories. — This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jeffersonian 
Democracy;  Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of 
the  Union;  recent  tendencies.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

GROUP  XX.      CONSTITUTIONAL  RELATIONS 

20.  American  Government  I:  Constitutions,  the  Electorate,  and  the  Legis- 
lature.— The  course  will  cover  the  making  and  amendment  of  constitutions; 
suffrage;  machinery  of  elections;  direct  legislation;  legislative  apportionment 
and  organization.    Mj.  Mr.  Bramhall.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

21.  Comparative  National  Government. — A  study  of  the  organization  and 
government  of  leading  European  nations,  with  some  reference  to  other  national 
governments.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter,  11:50, 
Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

i  Limited  credit  course. 
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22.  Constitutional  Law  I. — Judicial  power  to  declare  statutes  unconsti- 
tutional; origin  of  doctrine,  limitations  upon  exercise  of  power,  separation  of 
departments  of  government,  advisory  opinions ;_  making  and  changing  consti- 
tutions; general  scope  of  fundamental  guaranties;  slavery;  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  law;  procedure,  police  power,  taxation,  eminent  domain; 
ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws.  Hall,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Mj. 
Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Hall. 

23.  Constitutional  Law  II. — Federal  legislative  and  judicial  jurisdiction; 
implied  powers  and  prohibitions;  delegation  of  powers;  citizenship;  suffrage; 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  effect  of  later  amendments;  federal  taxa- 
tion; laws  impairing  obligations  of  contracts;  regulations  of  commerce;  money; 
war.    (Course  22  not  a  prerequisite.)    Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor  Hall. 

24.  Constitutional  Aspects  of  Social  and  Industrial  Problems. — Constitu- 
tional limitations,  with  particular  reference  to  labor  legislation.  Mj.  Spring, 
11:50,  Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

25.  Problems  in  Government  I:  The  State  Budget.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50, 
Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

26.  Problems  in  Government  II:  The  Judicial  Interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  Illinois. — Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

34.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action 
of  modern  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system; 
primary  and  convention  systems;  permanent  party  organization;  elements  of 
cohesion  in  parties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory  of  the  party 
system.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History: 

D52.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. 

D53.  The  Founding  of  the  Modern  English  State. 

D54.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. 

D55.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (First  Period). 

D56.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period). 

D57.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy. 

E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  Middle  Period. 

E62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  Later  Period. 

E117,  E118.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. 

GROUP  III.      PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

40.  American  Government  II:  Public  Administration. — A  study,  of  the 
organization  and  activities  of  state  and  federal  administration.  The  historical 
development  of  the  administration  and  the  fundamental  legal  and  political 
principles  governing  it  are  considered.  Mj.  Mr.  Bramhall.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

42.  Municipal  Problems. — Municipal  charters.  A  detailed  study  of  special 
problems  in  connection  with  the  making  of  charters.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Pro- 
fessor Merriam. 

42A.  Municipal  Problems. — Municipal  finance,  with  special  reference  to  the 
standardization  of  municipal  services  and  municipal  administration.  Mj. 
Spring,  8:10,  Professor  Merriam. 

43.  Municipal  Corporations. — General  nature;  corporate  capacity;  self- 
government;  creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode  of 
action,  ratification,  and  curative  acts;  estoppel  by  recital;  municipal  police 
power;  local  improvements  and  services,  including  special  assessments;  munici- 
pal property,  especially  public  streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures  and 
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donations;  indebtedness;  liability.  Macy,  Cases  on  Municipal  Corporations. 
Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Professor  Freund. 

44.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — Administrative  power  and  action; 
discretion;  form  and  proof  of  official  acts;  notice;  hearing  and  evidence;  exe- 
cution. Relief  against  administrative  action;  action  to  recover  damages; 
specific  relief  (extraordinary  legal  remedies);  jurisdiction,  conclusiveness,  and 
judicial  control.  Freund,  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.  Professor  Freund. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

45.  Principles  of  Legislation. — Legislative  policies  and  standards;  admin- 
istrative provisions.    Mj .  Winter,  1 : 30,  Professor  Freund. 

GROUP  IV.  LAW 

60.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass; 
conversion;  negligence;  legal  duties;  statutory  torts;  legal  cause;  contributory 
and  imputed  negligence;  contributory  illegality;  possessory  duties;  acting  at 
peril;  liability  for  animals;  deceit;  defamation;  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice; 
right  of  privacy;  malicious  prosecution;  interference  with  social  and  business 
relations,  inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, business  combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.  An 
extra  fee  of  $5.00  per  Mj.  is  charged  for  this  course.  Ames  and  Smith,  Cases 
on  Torts  (ed.  of  1909-10),  Vols.  I  and  II.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:15  and 
11:50;  If  Mjs.  Autumn,  9:15  and  11:50  (two  sections);  Winter,  First  Term 
(five  hours),  and  Second  Term  (two  hours),  Professor  Hall. 

65.  Remedies. — General  theory  of  actions  as  remedies:  recovery  of  damages 
for  breach  of  obligations;  recovery  of  debt;  recovery  of  chattels;  recovery  of 
land.  Steps  in  actions;  functions  of  judge  and  jury.  Scope  of  covenant,  debt, 
detinue,  account,  trespass,  trover,  replevin,  ejectment,  trespass  on  the  case 
(tort  and  contract).  Cook  and  Hinton,  Cases  on  Common  Law  Pleading  (part). 
|M j .  Autumn,  First  Term,  Professor  Hinton. 

63.  History  of  Anglo-American  Statute-Making. — Mj.  Summer,  9:15, 
Professor  Reeves. 

GROUP  V.      INTERNATIONAL  LAW   AND  DIPLOMACY 

62.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students;  not  open  to  Juniors.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Professor  Reeves; 
Autumn,  9 : 15,  Professor  Judson. 

64.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  international  relations 
and  policy  of  the  United  States.  Boundary  questions;  fisheries;  neutral  rights 
and  obligations;  Monroe  Doctrine,  Panama  Canal,  and  Spanish-American 
relations;  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East;  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
The  function  and  methods  of  diplomacy.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Mr.  Bramhall. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  History. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Ferdinand  Schevill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History. 
William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History, 
f  Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American  History. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
Conyers  Read,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
Curtis  Howe  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Carl  Frederick  Huth,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Rolla  Milton  Tryon,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Methods  of  Teaching 

History  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Andrew  Edward  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Arthur  Pearson  Scott,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Einar  Joranson,  A.M.,  Associate  in  History. 
Shirley  Farr,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 

William  Ezra  Lingelbach,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  European  History, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (Summer,  1917). 

Walter  Lichtenstein,  Librarian,  Northwestern  University  (Summer,  1917). 

Winfred  Trexler  Root,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Wis- 
consin (Summer,  1917). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 
Chester  Jacob  Attig,  A.B.  Lesley  Henshaw 

Beverly  Paul  Clayton,  A.M.  Arthur  Frederick  Peine,  A.M. 

Cecil  Merne  Putnam  Cross,  A.M.       Caroline  Sparrow,  A.M. 
Ernest  Hahn  Eunice  Wattenbarger,  Ph.B. 

Warner  F.  Woodring,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

SEQUENCES 

Introductory  Courses:  History  1,  2,  and  3,  covering  European  history  from 
376  to  the  present. 

Group  A.  Ancient,  Oriental,  and  Classical  History:  A4,  A5,  A6,  His- 
tory of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient;  A12,  History  of  Greece;  A13, 
History  of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexander  to  Augustus;  A14,  The  Early  Roman 

t  Resigned. 
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Empire;  A15,  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic;  A16,  Economic  History  of  Rome; 
A17,  The  Early  Empire. 

Group  B.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages:  B4,  The  Dark  Ages;  B5,  The 
Feudal  Age;  B6,  End  of  the  Middle  Ages;  B7,  Europe  and  the  Orient  in 
the  Middle  Ages;  B8,  The  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period:  C4,  The  Reformation  and  the 
Religious  Wars;  C5,  Absolute  Monarchy;  C6,  The  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleon;  C7,  The  Democratic  Movement  in  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
C9,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  to  1763;  CIO,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  since 
1763;  C25,  Political  Institutions  in  Western  Europe. 

Group  D.  The  History  of  England:  D4,  The  Making  of  England;  D5, 
The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution;  D6,  The  Struggle  for  the  English 
Constitution;  D7,  Imperial  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States:  E4,  History  of  the  United 
States  to  1783;  E5,  History  of  the  United  States,  1783-1829;  E6,  History  of  the 
United  States  since  1829. 

Under  all  circumstances  courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  desirable  for  students  expect- 
ing to  pursue  extended  work  in  the  Department.  Course  3,  but  not  courses  1  or 
2,  may  be  included  in  all  sequences  taken  in  the  Department.  Students  who  have 
received  18  majors  of  college  credits  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Senior  College 
courses  in  History  without  having  taken  the  introductory  courses.  But  all 
students  who  elect  to  take  their  principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  required  to  take  at  least  two  of  the  introductory  courses,  or  else,  as  a 
substitute  for  them,  two  Senior  College  courses  in  the  Department  in  addition  to 
those  required  for  the  completion  of  the  normal  sequence. 

As  far  as  possible  students  should  take  their  history  courses  in  chronological 
order.  Courses  in  European  History  and  English  History  should  precede  those 
in  American  History  and  courses  in  Political  History  those  in  Economic  and 
Social  History.  If  two  courses  in  History  are  to  be  carried  in  the  same  quarter,  it 
is  desirable  to  choose  courses  which  cover  the  same  period  of  time  in  adjoining 
fields :  for  instance,  a  course  in  European  History  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
be  taken  with  a  course  in  English  or  American  History  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Nine  majors,  three  from  each  one  of  three  groups  given  above,  A-E. 

By  permission  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser,  not  more  than  three  Senior  College  courses  from  related  fields  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Art  may  be  substituted  for  three  majors  in 
History  in  principal  sequences,  provided  that  not  more  than  two  such  substitutions 
be  made  in  any  one  group.  Students  preparing  to  teach  History  in  secondary 
schools  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser,  substitute  for  two 
majors  in  History  two  courses  of  a  historical  character  offered  by  the  College  of 
Education. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Six  majors  selected  from  the  groups  given  above. 

Students  are  advised  to  choose  their  courses  in  the  secondary  sequence  with 
reference  to  the  subject  they  have  elected  for  their  principal  sequence.  Those 
who  are  specializing  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for  example,  should  concentrate  upon 
Ancient  History;  those  specializing  in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
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Literature  should  concentrate  upon  European  History;  those  specializing  in 
English,  upon  English  History;  those  in  Political  Economy,  upon  Economic 
History  and  Modern  History;  those  in  Political  Science,  upon  Modern  History, 
and  so  forth.  Students  preparing  to  study  Law  will  do  well  to  take  the  bulk  of 
their  work  in  English  and  American  Constitutional  History. 

PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 
All  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are  advised  to  take  their  major 
sequence  in  History.  Such  students  are  especially  urged  to  consult  with  the 
Departmental  Adviser  before  selecting  their  History  courses,  with  a  view  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  curricula  according  to  their  particular  needs.  Those  intend- 
ing to  teach  History  in  secondary  schools  are  reminded  that  courses  in  Edu- 
cation are  almost  universally  demanded  by  state  authorities  as  a  prerequisite 
for  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates  in  public  secondary  schools.  They 
are  accordingly  recommended  to  consult  with  the  Departmental  Adviser  as 
to  the  courses  in  the  School  of  Education  which  it  will  be  desirable  for  them 
to  take. 

All  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are 
desired  to  file  with  the  Departmental  Adviser  certain  data  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Department  in  assisting  them  to  teaching  positions.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
may  be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  Departmental  Adviser.  No  letters  of  recom- 
mendation will  be  issued  hereafter  by  members  of  the  Department  of  History 
unless  this  data  has  been  placed  on  file. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

In  the  Graduate  School  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  sub- 
jects will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 

The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  frequently  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 
In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees, 
the  following  special  regulations  are  announced.  Every  candidate  is  required 
to  pass  satisfactorily :  (a)  a  general  oral  examination  on  a  broad  field  of  history 
as  defined  below;  (6)  a  special  oral  examination  on  a  special  field  of  history; 
(c)  an  oral  examination  on  a  secondary  subject.  For  the  purposes  of  examina- 
tions (a)  and  (6)  the  field  of  history  is  divided  as  follows: 

PART  A 

1.  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

3.  The  Political  History  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  375-1250. 

4.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  Mediaeval  Europe. 

5.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  1250-1648. 

6.  English  History  to  1485. 
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PART  B 

1.  The  Political  History  of  Europe  since  1648. 

2.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  Modern  Europe. 

3.  English  History  since  1485. 

4.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. 

5.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  to  1801. 

6.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  since  1801. 

7.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  general  oral  examination  on  five 

(5)  of  the  above-mentioned  fields  and  to  select  one  other  field  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  special  oral  examination. 

(a)      GENERAL  ORAL  EXAMINATION 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fields  tabulated  above  are  grouped  into  two 
parts,  A  and  B.  In  defining  the  five  fields  for  his  general  oral  examination  the 
candidate  must  select  any  three  (3)  from  the  part  which  contains  the  field  chosen 
for  this  special  oral  examination  and  the  remaining  two  (2)  fields  from  the  other 
part.  By  special  consent  of  the  Department,  candidates  may  be  permitted  to 
deviate  from  this  rule  in  the  selection  of  their  fields,  or  even  to  define  new  fields, 
the  presumption  being,  however,  that,  unless  special  permission  be  given,  every 
candidate  must  conform  to  the  general  rule.  The  general  oral  examination 
should  be  taken  before  the  student's  dissertation  is  submitted  and  must  precede 
the  special  oral  examination  by  at  least  six  months.  It  should  normally  be  taken 
after  two  years'  work  in  the  graduate  school  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

The  examination  will  be  on  the  field  as  defined  and  not  on  the  University 
courses  which  the  candidate  may  have  taken  and  which  may  be  more  or  less 
identical  with  the  above-mentioned  fields.  Since  the  examination  is  of  a  general 
character,  the  candidate  will  be  tested  on  his  general  knowledge,  that  is,  he  will 
be  expected  to  show  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  forces,  developments,  and 
events  of  the  five  fields  of  his  choice,  as  well  as  with  the  general  literature  apper- 
taining to  those  fields.  Under  "reasonable  familiarity"  is  meant,  in  a  general 
way,  the  degree  of  knowledge  expected  of  advanced  undergraduate  (Senior 
College)  students  plus  the  power  of  combination  and  generalization  which  may 
be  presumed  to  be  the  product  of  the  candidate's  graduate  studies. 

For  further  light  on  the  requirement  in  any  given  field  the  candidate  is 
urged  to  see  one  of  the  instructors  in  that  field  who  may  suggest  ways  and  methods 
of  study  and  review  in  order  that  the  candidate  may  make  intelligent  preparation 
for  his  examination. 

(6)      SPECIAL  ORAL  EXAMINATION 

Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  special  oral  examination  upon  one 
of  the  fields  of  history  as  defined  above  or,  by  special  permission,  upon  some  other 
well-defined  field.  The  selection  of  the  field  is  left  to  the  candidate,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  field  chosen  will  include  the  field  of  his  dissertation.  The 
oral  examination  cannot  be  taken  until  after  the  dissertation  has  been  submitted 
and  approved  and  not  until  at  least  six  months  after  the  general  oral  exami- 
nation. 

One  week  before  his  general  oral  examination  the  candidate  shall  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  fields  of  history  in  which  he  offers  himself  for  examination, 
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including  lists  of  the  courses  which  he  has  taken  in  preparation  of  each  field, 
and  shall  file  six  copies  of  this  statement  with  the  Head  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment. One  week  before  his  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  he  shall  file 
a  similar  statement  of  his  work  in  preparation  for  that  examination  with  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  his  secondary  subject  falls.  One  week  before 
his  special  oral  examination  he  shall  file  six  copies  of  a  statement  of  his  work 
in  his  special  field,  including  an  analysis  of  his  dissertation,  with  the  Head  of  the 
History  Department. 

The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  as  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  will,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  are  found  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  Master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above  (A-E) ;  but  in 
all  cases  students  are  expected  to  consult  with  a  departmental  adviser. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  for  their  theses 
early  in  their  course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months  before 
their  examinations.  Attention  is  called  to  the  University  regulations  in  this 
matter,  which  are  set  forth  on  pp.  37-38  of  this  Circular. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  European  History:  The  Mediaeval  Period,  376-1300.1 — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professors  Walker  and  Huth, 
Drs.  Harvey  and  Scott,  Miss  Farr,  and  Others. 

2.  European  History:  The  Later  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  Period, 
1300-1716.1 — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Read,  Assistant  Professors  Walker  and  Huth,  Drs.  Harvey  and  Scott, 
Miss  Farr,  and  Others. 

3.  European  History:  The  Later  Modern  Period,  1715-1900. — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Read,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Walker  and  Huth,  Drs.  Harvey  and  Scott,  Miss  Farr,  and  Others. 

ii.   senior  college  courses 

GROUP  A.      THE  HISTORY  OF  ANTIQUITY 

A4.  History  of  Antiquity  I:  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental 
Empires,  Down  to  1600  B.C. — A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance 
of  his  earliest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  nearer 
Orient  through  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the 
earliest  known  states,  especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early 
Crete,  and  the  cultural  connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:35,  Professor  Breasted. 

A5.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — A  survey  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  includ- 
ing Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia,  giving  especial 
attention  to  government,  art,  architecture,  religion,  and  literature;  presenting 

1  Limited  credit  course.    Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  eighteen  majors. 
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also  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the  early  civilization  of  Europe, 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-Germanic  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:35,  Professor  Breasted. 

A6.  Survey  of  the  Ancient  Orient  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  Alexander  the 
Great. — A  condensed  survey  of  the  periods  more  fully  covered  by  courses  A4 
and  A5.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

Note. — Students  who  have  taken  either  A4  or  A5  cannot  take  this  course  for 
credit. 

A12.  History  of  Antiquity  III:  The  History  of  Greece. — A  brief  study  of 
the  development  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the  Greek  people 
from  the  earliest  age  down  to  the  empire  of  Alexander.  Designed  to  continue 
the  study  of  ancient  civilization  begun  in  course  A4.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Huth. 

A13.  History  of  Antiquity  IV:  The  Civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
World  from  Alexander  to  Caesar. — A  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  states  and 
leagues  of  Greece,  the  Hellenistic  monarchies,  the  beginnings  of  Rome,  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Republic,  the  revolutionary  age,  and  the  rise  of 
the  one-man  power  down  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  governmental  forms  and  ideals  and  economic  and 
social  phenomena,  and  will  pay  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  East  upon  the 
West.  A  continuation  of  course  A12.  Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor 
Huth. 

A14.  History  of  Antiquity  V:  The  Roman  Empire. — A  brief  study  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  imperial  power  in  its  several  transformations  to  Justinian; 
the  expansion  of  the  Empire  and  the  tendencies  toward  disintegration;  the 
struggle  with  the  barbarians;  the  conflict  of  religions  and  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity; social  structure  and  the  economic  problems  of  the  Empire;  provincial 
and  municipal  life  and  administration;  taxation;  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Roman  Law.  Continuing  course  A13.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Huth. 

A15.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — A  close  study  of  the  era  of  change 
from  the  Gracchi  to  Augustus  in  all  its  phases.  Considerable  reading  will  be 
done  in  the  sources.    Mj.  Summer,  1917,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. — A  historical  study  of  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and  institutions  of  the  Romans:  the 
land  problem  and  agriculture,  colonization,  the  growth  of  commerce,  trade  and 
industry,  the  finances  of  the  state  and  the  municipality,  taxes  and  tax  farming, 
the  public  domain,  the  latifundia,  slavery,  the  colonate,  and  the  question  of 
labor  supply  in  general.  An  advanced  course.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant 
Professor  Huth. 

A17.  The  Early  Roman  Empire. — A  study  of  the  social,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions  and  progress  in  the  Empire  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to 
the  Antonines.  An  advanced  course,  open  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
course  6  or  an  equivalent.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Huth.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

Note. — Courses  A12-A17  open  for  graduate  credit  after  special  arrangement  with 
the  instructor. 

GROUP  B.      THE  HISTORY   OP  EUROPE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

B4.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  A.D.  to  814  A.D.— The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Papacy;  the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish 
Empire.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

B5.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1250. — The  break-up  of  the  Frankish  Empire  and 
the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  secular 
power;  mediaeval  institutions  and  society;  the  development  of  commerce;  the 
rise  of  the  universities.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  and  Winter,  10:45,  Professor 
Thompson. 
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B6.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1250  to  1500. — The  rise  of  national  mon- 
archy; the  Renaissance;  pre-Reformation  movement;  the  influences  of  explora- 
tion, discovery,  and  invention.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

B7.  Europe  and  the  Orient  in  the  Middle  Ages:  The  Crusades. — The 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Orient;  the  lure  of  the  Holy  Land;  early  pilgrimages; 
"Syrians"  in  the  West;  the  rise  of  New  Persia;  the  crisis  of  Islam  and  forma- 
tion of  the  Bagdad  Caliphate:  relations  of  Charlemagne  and  Haroun  al  Rashid; 
the  Byzantine  Empire  v.  Mohammedanism;  Turkish  ascendency  in  the  East; 
causes  of  the  Crusades;  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the  history  of  the 
Crusades;  the  influence  of  the  crusading  movement  in  Europe;  the  Mongol 
invasion;  loss  of  the  Holy  Land;  the  last  Crusades  and  the  advance  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks;  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1433.  The  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  aspects  will  be  emphasized  throughout  the  course.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

B8.  The  Renaissance. — The  Italian  city-republics,  their  government,  their 
society,  and  their  culture;  the  new  learning  and  the  new  art;  patrons  and 
despots.  The  church  and  her  enemies.  The  movement  of  criticism  and  revolt 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Provision  will  be  made  for  special  studies 
for  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Schevill. 

B25.  Pro-Seminar  in  Mediaeval  History:  Gregory  of  Tours:  History  of 
the  Franks. — A  study  of  the  Merovingian  period  based  on  the  translated  sources. 
Open  to  Seniors  with  6  majors  credit  in  History  and  to  first-year  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Spring,  1917,  11:50,  Professor  Thompson. 

B30.  The  Latin  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. — A  fundamental  course  in 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  institutions:  the  offices,  administration,  and  law  of  the 
mediaeval  church.  Among  the  topics  which  will  be  considered  will  be  the 
development  of  the  hierarchy,  the  formation  of  the  papacy,  growth  of  the  civil 
power  of  the  church,  the  monastic  orders,  church  discipline  and  the  sacramental 
system,  the  relations  of  church  and  state  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  church  and 
education,  the  church  and  heresy,  ecclesiastical  incomes  and  the  pontifical 
exchequer,  the  church  as  a  landlord.  Registration  for  the  course  presup- 
poses History  B4,  B5,  B6,  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor 
Thompson. 

GROUP  C.      THE  HISTORY  OP   EUROPE  IN  THE   MODERN  PERIOD 

C4.  The  Reformation  and  the  Religious  Wars,  1500-1648. — Origin,  char- 
acter, and  effects  of  the  Protestant  revolt;  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  the 
religious  wars  in  France;  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  Considerable 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  as  well  as  to  the 
religjous  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.    Mj.  Dr.  Harvey. 

C5.  The  Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — The  absolute  monarchy  in  France  from  Henry  IV 
to  Louis  XIV,  the  predominance  of  France,  the  French-English  conflict,  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  enlightened  despotism.  Mj.  Dr.  Harvey.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

C6.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. — The  decay  of  the  French  mon- 
archy; Louis  XVI;  attempts  at  reform;  the  calling  of  the  States-General;  the 
Republic;  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Lingel- 
bach;  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Schevill. 

C7.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  Congress  of  Vienna;  the 
conservative  spirit;  nationalism  and  democracy;  industrialism  and  socialism; 
the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany;  the  Russian  revolution;  the  Balkan 
states.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Lingelbach;  Spring,  11:50,  Professor 
Schevill. 

C8.  The  History  of  Southeastern  Europe. — A  course  involving  the  race 
problems  of  the  Balkans;  the  rivalry  of  Slav,  Hungarian,  and  Turk;  the  succes- 
sive ascendency  of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Serb,  and  Turk;  Turkish  triumph  and 
disruption.  Stress  is  laid  on  contemporary  problems.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50, 
Professor  Schevill. 
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C9.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. — A  preliminary  survey  of  European  expan- 
sion and  colonial  enterprise  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times;  the  age  of 
discovery;  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  in  the  East  Indies;  European 
colonies  in  the  New  World;  the  conflict  between  France  and  England  for 
North  America  and  India.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

CIO.  Expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  colonial  and 
commercial  expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  problems  of  colonial  and  world  politics  in  the  Near  and  Far  East. 
Mj.  Summer,  1917,  8:10,  Dr.  Scott. 

C15.  Contemporary  History. — A  study  of  European  and  world  politics 
since  1900;  alliances  and  ententes;  colonial  and  commercial  rivalries;  internal 
problems.  Primarily  a  laboratory  course  with  introductory  lectures.  Pre- 
requisite: History  3  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Limited  to  20  students. 
Mj.  Summer,  1917,  and  Spring,  10:45,  Dr.  Scott. 

C20.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia. — The  building  of  an 
empire  and  its  expansion;  autocracy  and  bureaucracy;  landlordism  and  peasant- 
ism;  radical  and  liberal  thought;  the  problem  of  nationalities;  the  beginnings  of 
constitutionalism.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Harper. 

C26.  The  Development  of  Political  Institutions  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  French  Revolution. — The  end  of  feudalism  as  a  political 
system  and  the  rise  of  the  national  system;  the  evolution  of  national  assemblies 
and  their  relations  to  the  power  of  the  crown;  the  triumph  of  absolutism  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  its  failure  in  England;  the  elaboration  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  government;  the  royal  council  and  the  bureaucracy;  the 
development  of  a  national  judiciary  and  a  national  law;  local  government  and  its 
relation  to  national  government.  The  main  emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  laid 
upon  institutions  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  but  some  attention  will  be 
paid  to  conditions  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  correlate  the  development  of  political  institutions  with  the  evolution 
of  political  theory.    Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

GROUP   D.      THE   HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND 

D4.  The  Making  of  England. — The  constitutional  and  political  history  of 
England  to  the  thirteenth  century:  the  land  and  the  people;  the  beginnings  of 
nationality;  the  founding  of  the  old  English  state;  the  Norman  conquest  and  its 
results;  the  introduction  of  feudalism;  the  organization  of  the  national  courts; 
the  growth  of  the  cities;  the  birth  of  popular  rights.  Recommended  in  the  pre- 
legal  year,  preparatory  for  the  Law  School.  Open  to  Junior  College  students 
of  the  second  year.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Terry. 

D5.  The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution. — The  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  England  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Reformation: 
the  Great  Charter;  the  origin  of  Parliament — the  form;  the  growth  of  Parlia- 
ment— its  powers;  the  theory  of  prerogative;  the  passing  of  feudalism  and  the 
rise  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes,  and  the  dawn  of  the  national  era. 
Recommended  in  the  pre-legal  year,  preparatory  for  the  Law  School.  Open  to 
Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year.    Mj .  Winter,  9 : 15,  Professor  Terry. 

D6.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution. — The  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  of  1688: 
the  Tudor  system  of  administration;  constitutional  reaction;  the  English  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;  the  new  ordering  of  the  English  church;  the  war  of 
English  independence;  the  Stuart  menace  to  the  constitution;  the  struggle  to 
restore  the  balance  of  the  constitution;  Cromwell;  the  Restoration;  the  second  fall 
of  the  Stuarts  and  the  re-establishment  of  limited  monarchy  in  England.  Open  to 
Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year.    M j .  Spring,  9 : 15,  Professor  Terry. 

D7.  Imperial  England. — The  constitutional  and  political  history  of  the 
British  Empire  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time:  the  founding  of  the 
colonial  empire;  the  reordering  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
the  Union;  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  Empire;  the  rise  of  party  government; 
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King  rule  v.  Parliament  rule;  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies;  industrial  revolu- 
tion; England  in  the  Napoleonic  wars;  the  second  era  of  colonial  expansion;  fed- 
eration; the  eastern  question;  England  in  Africa;  parliamentary  reform;  the  rise 
of  democracy;  the  obscuration  of  the  Lords.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  of 
the  second  year.    Mj.  Summer,  1917,  9: 15,  Professor  Terry. 

GROUP  E.      THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

E4.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Early  Period,  1492-1783— The 
first  of  a  series  of  three  courses  giving  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  political  and  constitutional  development. 
Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Associate  Professor  Root;  Autumn,  8: 10  and  9: 15,  Pro- 
fessor Dodd  and  . 

E5.  History  of  the  United  States:  the  Formative  Period,  1783-1829.— 

A  continuation  of  E4.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10  and  9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin 
and  . 

E6.  History  of  the  United  States:  Division  and  Reunions,  1829-1915. — 

A  continuation  of  E5.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10  and  9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin 
and  . 

Note. — The  foregoing  series  is  recommended  for  students  in  the  pre-legal  year 
preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 

E25.  History  of  South  America. — A  general  introductory  course  in  the 
history  of  the  republics  of  South  America,  with  special  emphasis  upon  Spanish 
colonial  administration  and  the  commercial  development  and  condition  of  the 
South  American  republics  in  our  own  day.  A  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite.   Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Lichtenstein. 

hi.    graduate  courses 

A60.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  form,  paleog- 
raphy, field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  character, 
classification  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental 
and  documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Syria,  and  the  Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete  survey 
of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is  intended 
for  general  historical  students.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

A51.  Greek  and  Roman  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — The  sources  for 
the  history  of  the  classical  age,  the  development  of  the  writing  of  history  in  this 
age,  modern  collections  and  editions,  the  foremost  periodicals,  and  a  selection  of 
the  best  modern  treatises  on  the  several  phases  and  periods.  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Huth.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

B50.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the 
bibliographical  tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Thompson. 

B51.  Historical  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, with  some  reference  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will 
be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises,  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  prob- 
lems of  criticism.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Thompson. 

B60.  Feudal  Germany. — The  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  the  critical 
reading  of  some  selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  Germany 
between  919  and  1250  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  modern  German  required. 
Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

B61.  Feudal  France. — The  work  will  consist  of  the  critical  reading  of  some 
selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  France  between  900 
and  1200  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  French  required.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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B62.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  180  A.D.  to  the  Crusades 
(1095). — Introduction:  the  rise  of  economic  history.  The  later  Roman  Empire: 
trade  and  commerce;  social  structure  and  economic  conditions;  social  and 
economic  factors  conditioning  the  rise  and  development  of  Christianity;  the 
Germans  and  other  barbarians:  economic  and  social  forces  during  the  migra- 
tions; the  fusion  of  Roman,  German,  and  Christian  elements  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages;  social  and  economic  forces  in  monasticism;  the  public  economy  of  Charle- 
magne; commercial  and  social  effects  of  the  Saracen  and  Northmen  invasions; 
the  rise  of  the  Turks  and  the  transformation  of  Europe  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries;  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  Justinian  to 
the  Crusades.    Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

B63.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
Epoch  of  Discovery. — Continuing  the  study  of  mediaeval  economic  history.  Mj. 

Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

B64.  Survey  of  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History. — An  outline  course 
covering  briefly  the  main  phases  of  B62  and  B63.  Cannot  be  taken  for  credit 
by  students  who  have  taken  B62  and  B63.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Professor 
Thompson. 

Note. — For  courses  B62,  B63,  and  B64  the  prerequisites  are  courses  B4  and  B5. 

B65.  History  of  Civilization. — A  review  of  mediaeval  society  (classes,  agri- 
culture, justice,  chivalry,  etc.),  the  rise  of  the  cities,  the  gilds,  Roman  law,  uni- 
versities, the  routes  of  trade,  humanism.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor 
Schevill. 

C57.  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. — From  the  Reformation 
to  the  Industrial  Revolution.    Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

C65.  History  of  Civilization  (continued). — The  Renaissance;  intellectual 
and  economic  effects  of  discoveries;  theological  controversies;  progress  of  sci- 
ences; commercial  activities;  nineteenth-century  spirit.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45, 
Professor  Schevill. 

C70.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — The  growth  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning 
house;  the  Great  Elector;  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  Frederick  the  Great;  the 
political,  industrial,  and  social  conditions  during  Frederick's  reign;  the  military 
achievements.    Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

C71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — A  continuation  of  course  70.  Prussia  and  the 
French  Revolution;  Prussia  and  Napoleon;  the  reforms  of  Stein;  the  Zollverein; 
the  revolutionary  movements;  the  North  German  Confederation;  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German  Empire.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and 
by  reading  and  interpretation  of  original  documents.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

C75.  The  French  Revolution. — The  study  of  the  ancien  regime  is  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI;  the  meeting  of  the  States-General;  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making  of  a  constitution.  Lectures  and 
reports.    Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

C76.  The  French  Revolution  (continued). — The  rise  of  republicanism  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  of  the  radicals 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory  (1795).  Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  Mj.  Professor 
Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

D51.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  literature 

of  English  history;  importance  of  English  institutions; ^  principles  of  progress; 
development  of  constitutional  monarchy;  the  awakening  of  the  nation;  the 
struggle  for  religious  and  political  liberty;  the  expansion  of  the  Empire;  the 
growth  of  democracy.    Mj.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

D52.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. — The  development  of  early 
English  institutions  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mj. 
Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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D53.  The  Founding  of  the  Modern  English  State. — The  Norman  Conquest 
and  its  results;  the  development  of  the  Norman-Angevin  administrative  and 
judicial  systems;  tenure  and  military  service;  borough  and  borough  administra- 
tion, etc.;  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Magna  Charta.  Mj.  Professor 
Terry.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

D54.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. — The  devel- 
opment of  the  parliamentary  system  of  the  later  Angevin  and  the  Lancastrian 
kings,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  Mj.  Professor 
Terry.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

D55.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (First  Period).— The 
constitutional  reaction  of  the  Tudor  era  and  the  opening  of  the  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  constitutional  rights;  from  the  accession  of  Edward  IV  to  the  death 
of  Cromwell.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Terry. 

D56.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period).— The 
renewal  of  the  struggle  for  constitutional  rights  in  the  later  Stuart  era  and  the 
establishment  of  parliamentary  government  in  the  eighteenth  century;  from 
the  Stuart  restoration  to  the  fall  of  Lord  North.  Mj.  Winter,  11 :50,  Professor 
Terry. 

D57.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy 
(First  Period). — The  shortcomings  of  the  later  English  constitutional  system  and 
the  reform  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  M j .  Spring,  11:50,  Professor  Terry. 

D58.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  the  Democracy 
(Second  Period).— From  the  Reform  Bill  to  Asquith.  Mj .  Summer,  1917,  11 : 50, 
Professor  Terry. 

D67.  The  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England  from  the  Close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Industrial  Revolution. — The  end  of  villenage,  the  economic 
factor  in  the  English  Reformation;  the  in  closure  movement  and  the  consequences; 
organization  and  decay  of  the  craft  gilds;  the  trading  companies  and  their  relation 
to  colonizing  enterprise;  finance;  banking;  social  life;  the  relations  of  the 
government  to  commerce  and  industry;  taxation;  the  mercantile  system.  Mj. 
Spring,  1917,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

E50.  American  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — A  systematic  study  of 
the  main  published  and  unpublished  sources  of  American  history  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  character  and  quality  of  secondary  authorities.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

E52.  The  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — The 
origin  and  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  English  background;  ethnic 
elements  of  the  population;  economic  forces;  land  and  labor  systems;  the 
plantation,  slavery,  agriculture;  industries,  transportation,  commerce;  the  town 
in  its  economic  and  social  aspects;  religion  and  morals,  charity,  education,  and 
the  general  social  life  and  intellectual  development.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Jernegan. 

E53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1750-1830. — Social,  industrial, 
and  religious  conditions  in  the  later  eighteenth  century;  the  great  immigration, 
Germans  and  Scotch-Irish;  settlement  of  the  back  country;  new  religious  and 
social  forces;  contest  of  the  interior  with  the  coast;  effect  on  the  Revolution; 
the  struggle  for  religious  liberty;  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  social  and  economic 
life;  educational  development;  the  Old  West  and  the  beginning  of  the  westward 
movement.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E60.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Early  Period. — A 
study  of  colonial  institutions  and  the  main  developments  of  colonial  history: 
the  problem  of  English  imperialism;  the  principle  involved  in  the  prerevolu- 
tionary  struggles;  the  establishment  of  early  constitutions.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8:10,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Middle  Period.— 
A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  state;  the  establishment  of 
the  federal  Constitution;  constitutional  problems  to  1829.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10, 
Professor  McLaughlin. 
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E62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Later  Period. — 

Discussion  of  the  main  problems  of  constitutional  history;  growth  of  judicial 
authority;  development  of  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty;  slavery  and  territorial 
expansion;  civil  war;  the  Amendments;  problems  of  the  new  nation.  Mj. 
Spring,  8:10,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E65.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-69. — A  topical  study  of  the 
constitutional  and  political  problems  arising  during  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction periods  under  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  Special  investiga- 
tions and  reports  based  on  the  sources  and  on  accepted  secondary  authorities, 
with  bibliographical  notes.    Primarily  for  graduates.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1918.] 

E66.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1869-77.— The  constitutional, 
political,  and  social  events  of  President  Grant's  administration.  A  topical  study 
with  bibliographical  notes,  special  investigations  and  reports  by  students,  and 
class  discussions.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Associate 
Professor  Root. 

E67.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1877-1912.— In  1917  principal 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  period  following  the  Spanish-American  War.  A 
topical  study  with  special  investigations  by  students,  oral  reports,  bibliographical 
notes,  and  class  discussions.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Mj.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

E70.  United  States  History:  The  New  West,  1763-1830— Exploration  and 
settlement;  origin,  development,  and  administration  of  the  public  domain;  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  territories;  the  creation  of  new  states  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Union;  institutional  development  of  the  New  West;  frontier  con- 
ditions, land  policy;  Indian  problems;  industry  and  transportation;  religious, 
social,  and  educational  development;  effects  on  national  life.  Mj.  Summer, 
2:35,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

E71.  The  Middle  West,  1830-61. — Distribution  of  population,  agriculture,  land 
problems,  transportation,  the  slavery  question,  manners  and  customs,  education, 
politics,  and  sectional  influences.  Mj.  Professor  Dodd.   [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E72.  The  West,  and  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1861-77.— The 
influence  of  cereal  crops,  inventions,  railroads,  growth  of  cities ;  the  Mississippi 
question,  military  movements,  money  and  finance,  social  unrest,  reconstruction, 
the  tariff,  the  Negro  problem,  and  the  reform  campaigns  of  1872  and  1876.  Mj. 
Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E73.  The  Far  West  and  the  New  Nation. — The  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
distribution  of  population,  the  new  states,  mining,  stock-raising,  railway-building, 
dry  farming,  irrigation,  the  coast,  social  ideals,  religion,  education;  the  Pacific 
question,  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  "imperialism."  Mj .  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

Note. — In  the  courses  E52,  E53,  E70,  E71,  E72,  E73,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
evolution  of  American  institutions  and  character  with  special  stress  on  religious,  economic, 
and  social  development.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  original  investigations  in  these  phases 
of  the  subject. 

E80.  United  States  History:  The  History  of  the  South. — A  brief  course  on 
the  essential  features  of  southern  history,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  and 
cultural  conditions.    Mj.  Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E81.  United  States  History:  The  Old  South,  1763-1833.  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30, 
Professor  Dodd. 

E82.  United  States  History:  The  Lower  South,  1833-61.— Mj.  Winter, 
1:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E83.  United  States  History:  The  South  and  the  Civil  War.— Mj.  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E84.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Ante-bellum  South. — Mj. 
Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E85.  The  South  from  1833-65. — Growth  of  slavery;  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  the  Mexican  War;  social  and  religious  conditions;  industrial  changes. 
Mj.  Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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THE  SEMINARS 

C101.  The  French  Revolution. — Study  of  selected  documents  relating  to  the 
first  period  of  the  Revolution.  French  a  prerequisite.  M j .  Professor  Schevill. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

C105.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Read.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

D104-105.  Topics  in  English  Constitutional  History. — 2Mjs.  Autumn  and 
Winter,  F.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Terry. 

E101.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — A  study  of  the 
constitutional  principles  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between  England  and 
America,  of  their  historical  background  in  English  history,  and  of  the  main 
theories  of  American  government  as  disclosed  by  political  controversy.  Mj. 
Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E103,  104.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  the  American  Revolution. — 
2Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E105.  Problems  in  the  Later  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. — 
Mj.  Autumn,  M.,  2:35-4:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E106.  The  Beginnings  of  American  Church  History. — Mj.  Professor 
McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E108.  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States, 
1750-1830. — A  research  course  on  special  phases  of  course  E53.  The  second 
meeting  of  the  class  is  for  consultation.  Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Tu.  and  Th., 
3:40-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

E110.  The  Problems  of  the  Confederation. — Mj.  Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

Elll.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. — M.  Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E115.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Administration. — M. 
Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E117, 118.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — 
An  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  state  sovereignty  and  nationalism,  1776-1861. 
2Mjs.    Summer,  1917,  First  Term,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E122.  Slavery  Question  in  the  Old  Northwest. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E124.  Slavery  in  the  Southwest. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

E126.  Attitude  of  the  Northwest  during  the  Civil  War. — Mj.  Professor 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E127.  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Early  West. — Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E128.  Topics  in  the  Later  History  of  the  Middle  West.— Mj.  1917,  Tu. 
and  Th.,  3:40-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E130.  Church  and  State  in  the  Old  South— Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

E131.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1850.  Mj.  Winter,  Wed.,  3:40- 
5:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E132.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1820-21. — Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E134.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Secession.— Mj .  Spring,  Wed.,  3:40-5:30, 
Professor  Dodd. 

E137.  Studies  in  Confederate  Internal  History. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E140.  The  Outbreak  of  the  War  with  Spain.— Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 
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Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Ancient  History  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity. Besides  work  offered  in  the  History  Department,  A4,  A5,  A12,  A13,  A 14, 
A15,  A16,  A17,  A50,  A51,  special  courses  are  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  History  of  Art.  These  enable  students  who  wish  to  do  graduate 
work  in  this  branch  to  get  a  complete  training  in  the  subject  itself  and  in  its 
auxiliary  sciences.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses,  which  may 
be  taken  for  credit  under  Group  A,  and  in  which  as  far  as  possible  the  instructors 
will  assign  the  work  to  individual  students  with  reference  to  their  major.  In 
the  Department  of  Greek  special  attention  is  called  to  courses  15,  Hellenica; 
18,  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes;  19,  Research  Course  in  Greek  History 
(Athenian  Empire);  20,  Aristotle,  Constitution  of  Athens;  22,  Isaeus;  39, 
Herodotus;  47,  47A.  In  the  Department  of  Latin:  23,  Caesar;  37,  Tacitus' 
Annals;  50,  Roman  Private  Life;  64,  Early  Roman  History;  85,  Introduction 
to  Latin  Inscriptions;  65,  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero.  The  Depart- 
ment of  History  of  Art  offers  work  in  2,  Greek  Art;  5,  Roman  Art;  9,  Greek  and 
Roman  Coins  and  Gems. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Church  History  in  the  Divinity 
School  which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly  and  for  which 
they  can  receive  full  credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  Courses  offered  in  Church 
History,  1917-18,  which  would  be  especially  suitable  for  graduate  students,  are: 
SI,  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Rise  of  the  Papacy;  2,  The  Ancient 
Catholic  Church;  3,  The  Period  of  the  Reformation,  1500-1648;  4,  The  Develop- 
ment of  Modern  Christianity;  S3,  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Modern  Period; 
6,  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions;  16,  Pre-Reformation  Move- 
ments; 34,  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts;  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries;  American  Christianity. 

The  Department  of  Comparative  Philology  offers  course  16,  History  of  India. 
The  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India  and  the  parallel  social  develop- 
ment from  the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda  to  the  Battle  of  Plassey,  1757.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be  traced  in  order  to  give  a 
background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in  India. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  of  special  value  to  the  student 
of  history  are  4, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 34, 40, 44, 45, 62,  64 ;  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  7,  8,  15,  16;  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  3,  15,  16A,  17,  21,  22,  23,  30,  31,  43,  44;  in  the  Department  of 
Education  of  special  value  to  students  of  American  History,  17,  18,  History  of 
American  Education  (1)  to  1800,  (2)  1800-.  In  the  School  of  Education  there 
is  given  a  series  of  courses  on  the  teaching  of  history  and  civics. 

In  the  Department  of  Geography  these  courses  are  of  special  value  to  stu- 
dents of  history:  16,  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History;  33,  Geo- 
graphic Influences  in  the  History  of  New  England;  34,  Geographic  Influences 
in  the  History  of  the  Interior;  36,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the 
Western  States. 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  which  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  a  historical  nature.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Ancient  Oriental 
History,  Oriental  Languages  80-82,  115-17,"  226;  New  Testament  Times  and 
Early  Christian  Literature,  2,  10,  11;  Mohammedan  History,  Oriental  Languages 
216,  218,  220. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  in  Relation  to  Education. 
Richard  Offner,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 

Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Interpretation 
of  Art,  Smith  College  (Summer,  1917). 

FELLOW,  1917-18 

Helen  Gardner,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  Department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  collections. 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  use  any  of  the  following  courses  in  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  are  expected  to  undertake  some 
work  in  addition  to  that  required  of  undergraduates. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  make  the  History  of 
Art  their  major  or  minor  subject  are  at  liberty  to  confine  themselves  to  either  the 
Ancient  Period  or  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Period.  Such  students  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  urged  to  obtain  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  not  specializing. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
I.    SENIOR  college  courses 

GROUP  I.      THE   ANCIENT  PERIOD 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander— A 

study  of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  oriental  world,  in  order  to  determine 
their  art  value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civilization.  Mj.  Spring,  2:35, 
Professor  Breasted. 

2.  Greek  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. — WThile  this  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  certain  outward  aspects  of  Greek  life,  the  attempt  is  made  so  to 
interpret  these  as  to  present  an  intelligible,  though  partial,  picture  of  Greek 
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civilization.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  following:  the  city,  the  house, 
furniture,  dress,  athletic  games,  industrial  arts,  warfare,  religious  ceremonies. 
Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi. — A  study  based  upon  the  extant 
remains.    Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

5.  Roman  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Roman  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  arts.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell. 

6.  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Professor 
Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

7.  Fourth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

8.  Greek  Drawing  and  Painting. — The  extant  examples  of  Greek  drawing 
and  painting  being  chiefly  upon  vases,  these  constitute  the  principal  subject- 
matter  of  the  course.  At  the  same  time  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  position  and  achievements  of  the  art  of  painting  at  its  highest  among  the 
Greeks.    Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

11.  Attic  Red-figured  Vases. — Prerequisite:  course  8.  Mj.  Professor 
Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

12.  Prehistoric  Art  in  Greece. — M.  Professor  Tarbell.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

GROUP  II.      THE   MEDIAEVAL  AND   MODERN  PERIOD 

24.  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting. — This  course  is  concerned  primarily 
with  representative  works  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  art  history  of  inter- 
vening periods  is  traced  rapidly.    M.  Dr.  Offner.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

25.  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting. — This  course  continues  course  24, 
but  may  be  taken  independently.    Mj.  Dr.  Offner.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

31  A.  Florentine  Art  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
10:45,  Dr.  Offner. 

33A.  Venetian  Painting  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  11:50,  Dr.  Offner. 

34.  Florentine  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance. — Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
aesthetics  of  sculpture  in  general  and  of  individual  examples  of  Florentine 
sculpture.    Mj.  Dr.  Offner.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

35.  Italian  Painting  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — This  course  is  historical  and 
comparative.  Its  main  subject  is  the  dissemination  of  Florentine  influence  over 
Italy.    Mj.  Dr.  Offner.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

36.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Painting. — A  course  for  beginners,  tracing 
the  development  of  European  painting  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present 
time,  and  showing  how  pictures  are  to  be  understood  and  enjoyed.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8 : 10,  Dr  Offner. 

37.  The  Great  Spanish  Masters. — Beginning  with  a  sketch  of  early  Spanish 
painting,  this  course  is  devoted  mainly  to  El  Greco,  Velasquez,  Murillo  and 
Goya.    Mj.  Dr.  Offner.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

38.  The  Great  Venetian  Masters. — Mj.  Dr.  Offner.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

39.  Michelangelo  and  Raffed. — These  two  artists  are  studied  individually 
and  in  relation  to  each  other.    Mj.  Winter,  8 : 10,  Dr.  Offner. 

40.  Art  Interpretation. — A  course  in  the  principles  of  structure  in  painting. 
It  includes  practice  in  observing  natural  phenomena  and  in  observing  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  phenomena  in  painting.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:45, 
Professor  Churchill. 
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41.  French  Painting  of  the  NineteenthCentury. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
11:50,  Professor  Churchill. 

42.  The  Art  and  Culture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. — The  art  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Italy  is  studied  in  relation  to  its  intellectual  and  social 
environment.    Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Dr.  Offner. 

GROUP  III.     SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSES 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art. — This  course  consists  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work,  and  is  planned  to  train  appreciation  of  color 
in  works  of  art.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:10-10:10,  Professor  Sargent 
and  Miss  Kimber.    Mj.  Winter,  8:10-10:10,  Professor  Sargent. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression. — A  course  consisting  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work  involving  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order 
to  formulate  the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from 
mechanical  records  of  nature.  Some  technical  ability  in  drawing  is  a  prerequisite 
to  this  course.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8 : 10-10 : 10,  Professor  Sargent. 

n.    graduate  courses 

GROUP  I.     THE  ANCIENT  PERIOD 

14,  15.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Greek  Art. — A  research  course  for  ad- 
vanced students.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Tu.  and  Fri.,  3:30-5:30, 
Professor  Tarbell. 

GROUP  XX.     THE  MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  PERIOD 

50,  51,  52.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Italian  Art. — A  research  course  for 
advanced  students.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Mon.  and  Th.,  4:30-6:30, 
Dr.  Offner. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course : 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

7.  Aesthetics. — Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Professor  Tufts. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator 

of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  Walker  Museum. 
Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Methods  of  Social  Investigation  (Summer 

Quarter,  1917). 

Robert  E.  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology  (Summer  Quarter, 
1917). 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

George  Elliott  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Political  Science  and  Sociology,  University  of  Nebraska  (Summer,  1917). 
Mary  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  University  Settlement. 
Clarence  Elmer  Rainwater,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Sociology. 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 

Howard  Eikenberry  Jensen,  A.M.      Frederic  Milton  Thrasher,  A.B. 
Ezra  Dwight  Sanderson,  S.B.  Comer  McDonald  Woodward,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  Department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  processes  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  Department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  secondly,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE   (NINE  MAJORS) 

1)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequence  in  Sociology  (without 
taking  the  Social  Science  sequence),  courses  1,  3,  and  5  are  required  and  should 
be  taken  in  their  numerical  order;  there  must  be  taken  in  addition  not  fewer 
than  three  of  the  following  courses:  6,  7,  15,  17,  18,  30,  31,  37,  43,  51,  55,  57,  and 
58.  The  remainder  of  the  sequence  must  be  chosen  by  permission  of  the  Dean, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser.  Courses  in  allied 
departments  may  be  used. 
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2)  For  students  who  select  as  a  principal  sequence  the  combined  sequences  of 
the  Social  Science  departments,  and  wish  to  complete  this  sequence  by  selecting 
three  majors  in  Sociology,  the  Department  recommends  either  course  1  or  3 
(the  one  not  taken  in  the  prescribed  list) ;  also  5  and  6. 

3)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  the  Department  the 
following  courses  are  recommended:  1,  3,  5,  6,  15,  17,  18,  30,  and  31. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCE   (SIX  MAJORS) 

For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  secondary  sequence  in  Sociology  courses  1, 
3,  and  5  are  required.  The  additional  three  majors  must  be  chosen  by  permission 
of  the  Dean,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  (I)  General  Sociology;  (II)  Social  and  Racial  Psychology; 
(III)  Social  Technology;  (IV)  Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  Candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees,  if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  prin- 
cipal or  secondary  subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the 
Master's  degree  is  six  majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  nine  majors.  If  either  of  the  above  groups  be  chosen  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the 
Department,  will  be  required.  Preferably  before  registering  for  graduate  work, 
but  not  later  than  the  second  week  of  residence,  students  will  (a)  satisfy  the 
Departmental  Examiner  that  the  preliminary  requirements,  as  specified  in  the 
next  paragraph,  have  been  satisfied;  (6)  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  schedule  of  the  courses  on  which  they  propose  to  base  their  application  for 
the  higher  degree. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Soci- 
ology or  Anthropology,  students  must  have  included  in  their  previous  work  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  courses: 

I.  Elements  of  Biology 
II.  History  1,  2,  and  3 
III.  Political  Economy  0  and  1 
IV.  Statistics  (Political  Economy  9) 
V.  Political  Science  1 
VI.  Psychology  1 
VII.  Sociology  1 
VIII.  Sociology  3 
IX.  Logic  or  Ethics,  one  major 
X.  One  year  of  Senior  College  History 

The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  must  have  been  covered  by  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree: 

I.  Sociology  3  (or  30  in  case  3  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate  work) 
II.  Sociology  5 

III.  Sociology  15 

IV.  Sociology  16A  or  16B 

V.  Political  Science  10,  Elements  of  Law 
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In  addition  to  these,  in  case  Sociology  is  the  secondary  subject  for  the 
Doctor's  degree: 
VI.  Sociology  30  and  37 
VII.  Sociology  17 

In  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject,  the  course  must  include  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  seminars  of  the  Department. 

The  instructors  in  this  Department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  is  $2 . 00  per  year;  for  foreign  countries,  $2 . 50;  single 
numbers,  35  cents.  The  twenty-second  annual  volume  is  now  current.  By  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  dues  of  $3.00,  or  $3.50  in  the  case  of  residents  of  foreign 
countries,  membership  in  the  American  Sociological  Society  may  be  gained. 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  and  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
are  secured  to  each  member  by  the  annual  dues.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is 
Associate  Professor  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.    Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ELEMENTARY  COURSE 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — This  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  orientation  in  the  social  sciences  and  a  working  system  of  thought 
about  society:  the  geographical  and  biological  factors  in  society;  the  supply 
and  conservation  of  people;  movements  of  population,  immigration;  the  family, 
its  form  and  problems;  the  position  of  women  and  rights  of  childhood;  social 
forces  and  social  unity;  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group;  social  control 
by  education,  religion^  social  pressure;  poverty,  crime,  charity,  philanthropy; 
social  progress  and  social  reform,  general  theories  of  society.  The  course  confers 
no  credit  as  graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  in  college.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  8:10  and  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Bedford 
and  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

n.   intermediate  courses 

Course  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate  courses  offered 
by  this  Department.  Intermediate  courses  confer  but  half-credit  as  graduate 
work. 

3.  Social  Origins. — An  examination  of  the  sentiments,  moral  attitudes,  and 
mental  traits  of  primitive  man,  and  a  study  of  their  expression  in  the  activities 
and  organizations  of  tribal  society,  with  an  indication  of  the  grade  of  culture 
reached  by  mankind  before  historical  times,  and  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
transition  from  the  type  of  a  primary  to  that  of  a  secondary  group.  An  intro- 
ductory course,  designed  to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with  the  evolutionary 
character  of  social  processes  and  access  to  a  considerable  mass  of  concrete  data. 
Prerequisite:  course  1  or  27  majors.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  9:15,  Pro- 
fessor Thomas. 

5.  The  Family. — The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  development  of 
domestic  institutions  in  lower  and  higher  civilizations.  This  genetic  study  is 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  modern  problems  of  the  family,  embracing  ethical, 
legal,  industrial,  educational,  and  religious  aspects.  Prerequisite:  18  majors, 
including  Sociology  1.    Mj.  Spring,  11 :50,  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 
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6.  Modern  Cities:  Municipal  Sociology. — A  study  of  the  modern  city,  with 
special  reference  to  American  municipalities,  the  physical  conditions,  political,  in- 
dustrial, and  social  groupings.  The  city  in  history,  characteristics  of  urban  life; 
causes  and  results  of  city  growth;  city  planning,  its  meaning  and  importance;  city 
transportation  and  traffic;  civic  aesthetics,  architecture,  and  beautification; 
public  health  and  safety,  police  and  fire  protection,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal; 
city  markets  and  food;  smoke  abatement,  insect  extermination;  bad  housing, 
slums,  and  tenements j  solutions  of  the  housing  problem;  the  restoration  of  the 
neighborhood;  municipal  recreation,  education,  and  religion;  family  rehabilita- 
tion; charities  and  corrections  for  the  poor,  sick,  handicapped,  fallen,  unemployed, 
intemperate,  immigrant,  etc.;  welfare  work;  municipal  government  and  political 
corruption,  municipal  ownership;  social  surveys  of  cities;  opportunities  for 
social  service,  bureaus  of  research,  social  service  of  city  life.  Designed  to  offer  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  special  city  problems,  particularly  those  connected 
with  charities  and  corrections.  Expeditions  to  typical  institutions.  Pre- 
requisite: Sociology  1.  Mj.  Summer,  8: 10;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  9:15; 
Associate  Professor  Bedford. 

7.  Social  Pathology. — A  survey  of  pathological  conditions  and  processes 
in  modern  society.  A  study  of  the  social  factors  involved  in  malnutrition, 
physical  defectiveness,  feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  undirected  play  and  com- 
mercial recreation,  alcoholism,  prostitution,  poverty,  vagrancy,  juvenile  and 
adult  delinquency.  Inspection  trips,  survey  assignments,  and  attendance  at 
clinics.  Prerequisite:  18  majors  including  Sociology  1.  Mj.  Summer  and 
Autumn,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political 
Economy  and  Political  Science.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in 
the  announcements  of  the  respective  departments: 

Political  Economy  4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. 

Political  Economy  9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

Political  Science  10.  Elements  of  Law. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Psychology 
and  Education.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announce- 
ments of  the  respective  departments: 

Psychology  7.  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Psychology  13.  Social  Psychology. 

Practical  Theology  6a.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Education  73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children. 

III.     ADVANCED  COURSES 

GROUP  I.      GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY 

15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. — An  introduction  to  the  general  view  of 
human  experience  represented  by  modern  sociology.  Designed  to  give  students 
a  working  use  of  the  chief  concepts  employed  as  tools  of  sociological  analysis 
and  interpretation.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:35,  Professor  Small. 

16A.  History  of  Sociology  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
The  beginnings  of  objective  sociology  are  traced  in  the  development  of  critical 
history,  of  political  science,  and  of  economics,  particularly  in  Germany.  <  It  is 
shown  that  sociology  did  not  have  its  origins  in  isolation  from  the  evolution  of 
social  science  in  general;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  older  types  of  social  science 
encountered  and  partially  formulated  the  radical  problems  of  sociology.  The 
conditions  which  led  to  the  exceptional  sociological  emphasis  in  the  United  States 
are  exhibited  and  explained  as  phases  of  the  development  of  social  science  as  a 
whole.    Mj.  Winter,  1918,  2:35,  Professor  Small. 
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ifiA         mstory  °.f  Sociology  in  the  United  States  from  1865.— Although  corn™ 

SfrST*^  ^American  Social  Sclent rA^t&lSM  toaMSS 
clarification  of  thinking,  which  has  resulted  in  a  scientific  proposal  of  nrSw. 
the  direction  of  a  method,  the  founding  of  professorship  ffT^ff!;"'  ProbIem»> 

17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society.— An  examine,™  „f  *^ 
present  social  transition  considered,  on  the  one  hand L  as  a  cS ^betwpn  tr^ 

analysis  of  the  social  process.  Mj .  Professor  Small.  [Not  givenln  1917-18  1 
^mtfrSSl&Sft™  Dem0CTa<*:  StateS.-PBOFESso8 
INat^faion38.]ta  M°dern  Democracy=  England.-PBoFEssoB  Small. 
21  2239qS^  ^rC6S  !?  Modern  Democracy:  France  and  Germany.-Courses 

m  the  countries  treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test Tthe  validity  of Xffi 
jociology  outhned  m  courses  15,  16,  17.    Professor  Small^  [Not  gten  L 

Win£;|^E^£2^  in  GeneraI  Sociology.-3Mjs.  Autumn, 

OEOnP  II.     SOCIAL  AND  RACIAL  PSTCHOLOGT 

The  courses  in  social  and  racial  psychology,  although  dealing  with  various 

T^vX6 fl  "rTf6*1  W  neVertheleS8  a  S»ic  ch^er 

rf«LT'.  S}  J  i  °  8,d  lI1UStrate  a  method  for  ®  the  ana'y^  "to  their 
for  fM  1°     ?  fundamenta  social  attitud<*-  ^bits,  and  modes  of  behavior,  and 

2  To  de„,Hh  7  ,n  °  fClal  MividUa'  temPer^ents  and  aptitudes. 
(2)  To  describe  and  explain  the  processes  of  social  interaction  (a)  by  which  indi- 
vidual and  „  0f  Mividuals  arrive  at  self-consciousness  and  £2  moral 
d« taction  and  mdividuahty,  and  (6)  by  which  the  social  attitudes  of  individuaU- 
!wtrlk  'H  teChDi^.^are  mod^(  generalized,  and  trans- 
torn  ane^f  ,  !  °m'  Conventlon>  and  Edition,  as  a  social  inheritance, 
from  an  earlier  to  a  later  generation,  or  from  one  race,  nationality,  or  cultura 
poup  to  another    (3)  To  investigate  through  the  medium  of  Kop^  tato 

SeaTbytlCalre;°rd8'and  °ther  iDtimate  d0CUments  and  ™ions  o"  he 
Zt  J '•  i  fT  dlVergeDt  typ6S  0f  human  beha™r. as  represented  in  individ- 
ual nJ™  8rrPS'  andt°  determiDe  the  Muence  of  traditional  inhibitions, 
neat  3  T'  af  ™cuPatl?nal  intereete  uPon  naturaI  "P^es  and  temper^ 
nents  and  the  relation  of  these  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
ndmduals  and  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  groups,  races,  and  nationalitieT 
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30.  The  Social  Attitudes. — The  elemental  instincts  and  impulses;  types  of 
temperament  and  character;  the  nature  of  the  inhibitions  in  individuals  and 
groups  through  which  social  attitudes  are  developed  and  fixed;  race  prejudice, 
ethnocentrism,  and  prestige;  a  determination  of  the  private  moral  life  going 
on  in  the  individual  in  contrast  with  the  more  formal  preceptual  and  conventional 
moral  code  of  society;  a  comparison  of  the  mores  of  different  races,  historical 
epochs,  and  social  classes;  the  use  of  biographies  and  other  personal  documents. 
Prerequisite:  course  3.    Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Professor  Thomas. 

32.  Theory  of  Disorganization. — Individual  disorganization  (as  expressed 
in  crime,  prostitution,  alcoholism,  vagabondage,  and  antisocial  and  unpro- 
ductive use  of  leisure  time  in  connection  with  pleasure  seeking)  viewed  as  a 
function  of  defective  group  organization.  Prerequisite:  course  30  or  45.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Thomas. 

37.  The  Crowd  and  the  Public. — The  course  seeks  (1)  to  define  in  a  funda- 
mental way  the  mental  mechanisms  of  the  crowd,  the  public,  and  related  groups, 
e.g.,  the  mob,  the  gang,  the  religious  and  political  sects,  political  parties,  and  the 
vaguer  "social  movements,"  like  the  Crusades,  the  strike,  etc.;  (2)  to  outline 
a  method  and  series  of  problems  for  investigation.  It  is  intended  that  these 
investigations  shall  throw  some  light  upon  the  fundamental  sources  of  political 
power,  the  nature  of  corporate  action,  and  the  forces  involved  in  government  and 
in  other  less  specific  forms  of  social  control.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  and  3. 
Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  11 :50,  Professor  Park. 

38.  The  Newspaper. — The  nature  of  news  and  the  social  function  of  pub- 
licity. For  the  purposes  of  this  course  the  newspaper  will  be  regarded  mainly 
as  a  device  for  capturing  and  controlling  public  attention.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  investigate  empirically  the  devices  by  which  it  secures  its  effects,  to 
distinguish  the  role  of  the  editor,  the  reporter,  and  the  advertiser,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion,  and  to  indicate  the  place  and  function  of  the  so-called 
"yellow  journal,"  the  journal  of  opinion,  and  the  trade  paper  in  the  economic 
and  political  organization  of  present-day  society.  Prerequisite:  course  37. 
Desirable  antecedent:  course  8.    Mj.  Summer,  8: 10,  Professor  Park. 

43.  The  Negro  in  America. — The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
methods  of  investigation  in  the  field  of  racial  psychology.  The  lectures  will  seek 
to  define  the  problems  and  outline  a  method  and  a  point  of  view  for  investigating 
them.  Attention  will  be  directed  especially  to  effects,  in  slavery  and  in  freedom, 
of  the  contacts  of  the  white  and  the  black  races;  to  the  ensuing  processes  of 
amalgamation,  assimilation,  and  racial  competition;  the  role  of  the  mulatto; 
the  social  and  political  effects  of  isolation  and  prejudice;  the  growth  of  race 
consciousness  in  the  Negro,  and  the  evolution  of  a  biracial  system  of  social 
control.    Professor  Park.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

43a.  Research  in  the  Field  of  Social  Psychology. — The  problems  of  collec- 
tive behavior  and  of  the  natural  groups,  i.e.,  the  neighborhood,  the  sect,  political 
parties,  etc.;  the  social  psychology  of  mass  movements,  war  and  peace,  missions, 
public  opinion  and  political  action.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Park. 

43b.  Field  Studies. — The  mobility,  local  distribution,  and  segregation  of 
population  within  the  urban  and  suburban  areas  of  the  city  of  Chicago;  the 
cultural  differences  and  relative  isolation  of  different  classes,  racial,  vocational, 
and  local  groups;  resulting  changes  in  institutions,  e.g.,  the  family,  the  church, 
etc.;  in  the  forms  of  recreation,  the  uses  of  leisure  time;  in  the  organization 
and  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the  traditional  forms  of  social  control. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Park. 

44.  The  Negro  in  Africa. — The  course  aims  to  distinguish  the  fundamental 
mental  and  moral  traits  of  the  black  man  in  Africa,  in  connection  with  the 
environment  in  which  he  lives.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  define  the 
historic  and  existing  accommodations  between  the  black  and  white  races,  espe- 
cially in  South  Africa,  and  to  estimate  the  social  and  moral  effects  of  the  growing 
intimacy  of  the  black  man  with  the  white  man's  civilization.  Prerequisite: 
course  3.    Mj.  .    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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46.  Races  and  Nationalities. — Types  of  organization  in  selected  immigrant 
groups  (Poles,  Italians,  Irish,  Jews,  etc.).  Attitudes  and  values  prior  to  emi- 
gration and  their  modification  under  American  conditions.  Prerequisite:  course 
3.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Thomas. 

46.  Research  Course. — Methods  of  investigation,  with  field  work,  for 
advanced  students.  Prerequisite:  course  32  and  approval  of  instructor.  Mj. 
Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Thomas. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  that  Depart- 
ment: 

40.  Evolution  of  Morality. 

60.  Psychology  of  Religion. 

62.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. 

GROUP  in.      SOCIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

36.  The  Social  Survey. — An  examination  of  current  methods  of  social 
investigation,  the  diagnosis  of  social  problems,  and  the  formulation  of  com- 
munity programs;  the  application  and  limitations  of  the  survey  method;  its 
relation  to  statistical  and  case  studies;  the  devices  employed  in  the  presentation 
and  publication  of  social  facts  and  survey  findings;  the  role  of  the  expert 
and  the  "survey  committee";  the  function  of  publicity  as  a  means  of  social 
reform  and  social  control.    Summer,  Winter,  1918,  9 : 15,  Professor  Park. 

49.  Social  Politics. — With  special  reference  to  health  and  culture  interests 
of  the  industrial  group.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:15,  Dr.  Abbott. 

50.  Urban  Communities. — The  system  of  community  bonds  and  interests; 
functions  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  organizations  as  determined  by 
social  interests.    Mj.  .    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

51.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime;  principles  of  Criminal 
Anthropology;  prison  systems;  legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  preventive 
methods.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Dr.  Abbott;  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Burgess. 

52.  Evolution  of  Philanthropy. — Historical  introduction  to  the  study  of 
charities,  correction,  and  social  legislation.    Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  . 

53.  The  Church  and  Society. — Methods  by  which  the  church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Hoben. 

64.  Problems  and  Methods  of  Church  Expansion. — Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 


56.  Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  depressed 
and  defective  classes;  principles  and  methods  of  relief;  organization  of  benevo- 
lence.  Mj.  . 

66.  Methods  of  Social  Investigation. — A  course  designed  to  give  practical 
training  in  the  handling  of  statistical  material  and  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
most  important  work  done  in  the  field  of  social  inquiry.  The  application  of 
statistical  methods  to  social  problems  will  be  studied  in  selected  official  reports 
and  in  the  most  important  private  investigations.    Mj.  . 

67.  Rural  Sociology. — Conditions  of  life  in  the  country  and  constructive 
organization  for  improvement.  Social  technology  of  rural  communities;  impor- 
tance of  agriculture:  social  conditions  in  the  country;  transportation,  good  roads; 
the  economics  and  business  organization  of  farm  life;  marketing,  size  of  farms, 
and  tenancy;  farm  management  and  credit;  co-operation  in  granges,  etc.: 
wages  and  labor;  social  surveys  of  the  country;  improvement  of  farm  homes  and 
health;  farm  women  and  children;  culture  and  art;  rural  religion,  education  and 
recreation,  charities  and  corrections,  and  the  rural  social  mind.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years.    M j .  Summer,  9 : 15,  Mr.  Sanderson. 
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58.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Charities. — The  course  will  con- 
sist in  large  part  of  lectures  by  experts  now  in  charge  of  various  institutions.  Mi. 
Spring,  1918,  11:45,  . 

59.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  labor  movement  from  the  viewpoint 
of  sociology;  the  modes  by  which  improved  ideals  of  welfare  originate  and  are 
diffused;  the  social  system  of  economic,  political,  and  cultural  organization, 

through  which  the  group  may  enjoy  the  social  inheritance.    Mj.  . 

[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

63.  The  Playground  Movement. — This  is  a  historical  and  analytical  survey 
of  the  movement  for  public  provision  of  facilities  for  play  and  recreation.  Mj. 


73,  74,  75.  Seminar  in  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration.  . 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course  in  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology.  Description  of  this  course  may  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Divinity  School  under  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology: 

60.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under 
that  Department: 

20.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. 
24.  Vital  Statistics. 

41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. 

44.  Trade  Unionism. 

68.  Program  of  Social  Reform. 

*61.  History  of  the  Social  Reform  Movement. — In  this  course  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  relate  the  social  experiments  of  the  past  with  the  present.  During 
the  First  Term  the  history  of  the  English  Poor  Law  prior  to  1834  will  be  dealt 
with,  together  with  the  development  of  various  types  of  private  charities  and 
some  of  the  eighteenth-century  reform  movements.  During  the  Second  Term 
the  social  reform  movement  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  considered.  The 
factory  acts,  public-health  movement,  poor-law  reform,  organization  of  charity, 
growth  of  the  settlement  movement,  and  other  social  movements  will  be  studied. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  individual  reformers.  Prerequi- 
site: 27  majors.    Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  10:45,  Dr.  Abbott. 

*66A.  The  Family,  Marriage,  and  Related  Problems. — History  of  matri- 
monial institutions,  with  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  present-day  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  family,  such  as  mother  and  infant  welfare,  euthenics, 
eugenics,  education  for  parenthood,  and  status  of  woman.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Professor  Howard. 

*67.  Problems  in  Social  Psychology  and  Ethics. — A  study  of  sociology  in  its 
chief  psychological  aspects.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  mob  mind  and 
to  other  aspects  of  suggestion;  imitation;  discussion  of  the  theories  of  Ell  wood, 
Thomas,  Tarde,  Ross,  Ward,  Le  Bon,  and  others.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Professor  Howard. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Household 
Administration.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announce- 
ment of  that  Department: 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. 

22.  The  Child  and  the  State. 
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GROUP  IV.      ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY 

I.    Elementary  Courses 

80.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology. 
The  classwork  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Starr. 

82.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples, 
will  first  be  studied.  The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics. 
The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  present  the  great  problems  of 
Ethnology;  (2)  to  consider  systems  of  classification  of  human  races  and  the  basis 
for  such  classification;  (3)  to  follow  the  history  of  science.  Mj.  Spring,  11:50, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

83.  Physical  Anthropology. — Elementary  course.  Students  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods  and  with 
the  results  to  be  gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the 
work  will  be  made  practical.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

II.    Intermediate  Courses 

90.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Textbook  work,  based  upon  De  Mortillet,  Le  pre- 
historique,  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practice 
work  in  laboratory  and  museum.  Mj.  Summer,  1918,  11:50,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Starr. 

91.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — American.  The  general  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  individual  reading 
under  direction.  Theses  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. Personal  fieldwork  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in 
connection  with  thesis  work.    Winter,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

92.  The  American  Race. — The  general  problems  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes  are  considered  in  this  course.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

93.  Ethnology. — The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasius.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

III.    Advanced  Courses 

100.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

101.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 
Mj.  Summer,  1918,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

102.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series  of  class  lectures  are 
directive  to  the  literature.  Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special  topics. 
Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

103.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State. — Mj.  4  hours  a  week,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

104.  105,  106.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — Topinard, 
£Uments  d'anthropologie  generate,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do 
practical  work  in  Craniometry,  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental 
work  they  will  tabulate  results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and  prepare  reports. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 
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107,  108,  109.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students, 
qualified  for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in 
Archaeology,  Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing, 
they  do  not  trespass  upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such 
study  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assist- 
ance. Offered  in  successive  quarters  (except  Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in 
residence.    Associate  Professor  Starr. 

113,  114,  115.  Seminar:  General  Progress  in  Anthropological  Science. — 
Associate  Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

By  arrangement  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  certain  courses 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Economy, 
Political  Science,  History,  Household  Administration,  and  Comparative  Religion 
may  be  accepted  in  satisfying  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Sociology 
as  principal  subject.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing courses : 

Philosophy:  Social  Psychology;  Evolution  of  Morality;  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory;  Recent  Ethical  Theory;  Social  and  Political  Philosophy;  Seminar, 
Social  Consciousness;  Seminar,  Moral  Education;  Psychology  of  Religion; 
Metaphysics  of  Religion. 

Psychology  (assuming  sufficient  elementary  work):  History  of  British 
Psychology;  History  of  German  Psychology;  American  and  French  Psychol- 
ogists; Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. 

Political  Economy;  History  of  Economic  Thought;  Value;  Advanced 
Economic  Theory;  Current  Tendencies  in  Economic  Thought;  Population; 
Statistical  Theory  and  Method;  Vital  Statistics;  Public  Finance;  Labor  Condi- 
tions and  Problems;  Trade  Unionism ;  Labor  Research;  The  Financial  Organiza- 
tion of  Society;  Money,  Prices,  and  the  Cost  of  Living;  The  State  in  Relation  to 
Labor;  Immigration;  Risk  and  Risk  Bearing  in  Modern  Industrial  Society; 
Social  Control  of  Business;  Public  Regulation  of  Prices  and  Earnings;  Programs 
of  Social  Reform;  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure;  Industrial  Combina- 
tions. 

Political  Science:  American  Government;  Comparative  National  Gov- 
ernment; Municipal  Government;  Municipal  Problems;  Political  Parties; 
History  of  Political  Theory;  Principles  of  Political  Science;  American  Political 
Theories;  Constitutional  Law;  Municipal  Corporations;  Administrative  Law 
and  Officers;  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation;  Elements  of  Law; 
Torts;  Contracts. 

History:  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History;  Historiography  and 
Historical  Bibliography;  Historical  Criticism;  American  Historiography  and 
Bibliography.  In  particular  cases  any  of  the  research  courses  in  History  which 
directly  supplement  the  special  work  chosen  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  Sociology  may  be  accepted  by  the  latter  Department. 

Household  Administration:  House  Sanitation;  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries; 
Administration  of  the  House;  Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. 

Comparative  Religion:  As  in  the  case  of  History,  any  courses  which  are 
germane  to  the  principal  work  of  the  student. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Marion  Talbot,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social 
Economy. 

FELLOW,  1917-18 
Minna  Caroline  Denton,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  give  students  (1)  a  general 
view  of  the  place  of  the  household  in  society  as  a  means  of  liberal  culture;  (2) 
training  in  the  rational  and  scientific  administration  of  the  home  as  a  social  unit; 
(3)  preparation  to  serve  as  teachers  of  Home  Economics,  Domestic  Science,  and 
Household  Arts,  or  as  social  workers  in  institutions  whose  activity  is  largely 
expressed  through  Household  Administration.  The  regular  courses  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  supplemented  by  courses  offered  by  instructors  in  other  departments. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  courses  of  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology,  and  of  the  School  of  Education,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  Household  Administration. 

In  the  case  of  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  special  line  of  work  or  to  fit  them- 
selves for  some  particular  field  of  activity,  the  instructors  will  give  assistance  in 
organizing  courses  of  study.  The  work  of  this  as  of  other  departments  may  be 
used  under  the  rules  of  the  University  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the 
different  degrees.  No  special  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  Department,  but  an 
official  statement  of  courses  satisfactorily  completed  is  granted  on  request. 

Opportunities  are  afforded  for  gaining  practical  experience  in  housekeeping, 
lunchroom  management,  marketing,  household  accounting,  and  similar  activi- 
ties. There  are  also  frequent  occasions  for  active  participation  in  such  philan- 
thropic work  as  supplements  the  instruction  of  the  classroom. 

The  Household  Administration  Club  meets  to  discuss  important  new  litera- 
ture, to  present  results  of  investigations  carried  on  by  instructors  and  students 
in  the  Department,  and  to  hear  specialists  on  topics  not  fully  treated  in  the  regular 
curriculum. 

Instruction  in  a  limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  through  the  Corre- 
spondence-Study Department,  to  which  inquiries  for  information  should  be 
addressed. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Household  Administration  are  open  to 
six  classes  of  students: 

1.  Graduate  students  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work.  Candidates  for 
the  Master's  and  the  Doctor's  degrees  will  conform  to  the  University  regulations 
for  advanced  degrees  (see  pp.  37-41).  The  specific  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  determined  in  each  case  according  to  the  undergraduate  training  of 
the  candidate. 

2.  Senior  College  students  who  have  completed  the  requirements  of  the 
Junior  Colleges  either  in  the  University  of  Chicago  or  elsewhere  may  take  their 
Major  or  Minor  sequences  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Department  of  House- 
hold Administration  or  may  choose  courses  as  free  electives. 
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3.  Junior  College  students  who  are  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  15 
units  from  the  list  of  approved  subjects  are  then  allowed  to  take  a  limited 
amount  of  work  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration,  together  with 
regular  required  work. 

4.  College  of  Education  students  registering  for  the  four  years'  course  which 
leads  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

5.  College  of  Education  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  two-year 
certificate  in  Home  Economics. 

6.  Unclassified  students  who  may  wish  to  pursue  courses  independent  of  a 
degree.  Such  students  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  had  a 
four-year  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent,  including  either  Physics  or  Chemis- 
try. Unclassified  students  may  take  any  courses  for  which  their  preparation  fits 
them.  The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  preparation  rests  with  the 
instructors  of  courses  elected.  It  is  understood  that  the  admission  of  unclassified 
students  to  the  University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated  in  the  case  of 
any  individual,  if,  at  any  time,  the  Faculties  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  best 
use  is  not  being  made  of  it. 

SEQUENCE!? 

Sequences  in  Household  Administration  may  be  chosen  from  the  following 
courses: 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  1,  General  Bacteriology;  3,  Public  Hygiene; 
Chemistry  4,  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry;  Sociology  and  Anthropology  5, 
The  Family;  Household  Administration  10,  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market; 
11,  Family  Expenditures;  12,  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes; 
20,  Public  Aspects  of  the  Household;  21,  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position 
of  Women;  22,  The  Child  and  the  State;  23,  Problems  in  Household  Adminis- 
tration; 40,  The  Modern  Household;  42,  House  Sanitation;  43,  Food  Supplies 
and  Dietaries;  44,  Administration  of  the  House;  45,  46,  47,  Modern  Problems 
in  Household  Administration;  also  courses  in  the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  Household  Art  in  the  College  of  Education  chosen  with  the  approval 
of  the  instructors  and  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Household  Administration. 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  their  principal  sequence 
in  Household  Administration  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction, 
and  with  the  Dean's  approval  two  of  them  may  be  included  in  the  nine  chosen 
to  form  the  principal  sequence: 

Chemistry  2,  3,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Physiology  1,  2,  Elementary 
Physiology;  Political  Economy  1,  2,  Principles  of  Political  Economy;  Political 
Science  1,  Civil  Government.  The  following  courses  will  complete  the  sequence: 
Household  Administration  40  or  44,  42,  43,  10,  11,  20,  and  two  coherent  courses 
selected  from  the  recognized  list. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

I.    Standards  of  Living 

Political  Economy  1,  2;  Household  Administration  40  or  44,  10,  11,  12,  or 
20  or  23. 

II.     The  Household  as  a  Social  and  Governmental  Unit 

Political  Science  1,  Household  Administration  42,  40  or  44,  20,  and  any  two 
of  the  following:  Political  Science  4,  Sociology  and  Anthropology  5,  Household 
Administration  12,  20,  22. 
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III.     The  Household  from  the  Domestic  Standpoint 

Household  Administration  42,  43,  40  or  44,  20,  and  two  courses  to  be  selected 
from  Household  Administration  10,  11,  12,  20,  and  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics  and  Household  Art  in  the  College  of  Education. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

10.  The  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
7:10,  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 

11.  Family  Expenditures. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  7:10,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Breckinridge. 

12.  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes. — Mj.  Spring,  8:10, 
Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 

20.  Public  Aspects  of  the  Household. — A  course  intended  to  review  the  rela- 
tions between  the  householder  and  the  public,  as  represented  by  federal,  state,  or 
municipal  authority.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. — A  study  of  the  status  of 
women  with  reference  to  their  property,  the  effect  of  marriage,  their  share  in 
the  control  of  their  children,  their  opportunities  as  wage-earners  and  producers. 
Mj.  Summer,  M.  Either  Term,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 

22.  The  Child  and  the  State. — Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor 
Breckinridge. 

23.  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — This  course  will  be  con- 
ducted for  students  who  have  had  special  training  and  experience,  preferably 
in  teaching,  social  work,  or  scientific  housekeeping.  Students  should  consult 
instructor  before  registering.  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

30  Civilian  War  Relief,  the  Care  of  the  Soldier's  Family. — £Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 

40.  The  Modern  Household. — An  outline  course  dealing  with  the  principal 
activities  of  the  household  and  their  personal,  family,  social,  and  economic 
significance.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Talbot.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

42.  House  Sanitation. — This  course  deals  with  the  house  as  a  factor  in 
health.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  modern  conceptions  of  cleanliness, 
and  to  the  investigation  of  general  sanitary  conditions  from  a  practical  and 
scientific  standpoint,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  community, 
the  household,  and  the  school.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Talbot. 

43.  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries. — The  nutritive  and  money  values  of 
foodstuffs;  the  application  of  heat  to  food  principles;  adulterations;  methods  of 
preservation;  sanitary  and  economic  aspects  of  food;  popular  misconceptions 
as  to  foods.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Talbot. 

44.  Administration  of  the  House. — This  course  will  consider  the  order  and 
administration  of  the  house  with  a  view  to  the  proper  apportionment  of  the 
income  and  the  maintenance  of  suitable  standards.  It  will  include  a  discussion  of 
the  domestic-service  problem.   Mj.  Professor  Talbot.   [Not  given  in  1917-18J 

48.  The  Household  in  War-Time. — The  organization  and  activities  of  the 
household  as  affected  by  present  conditions.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor 
Talbot. 

ii.    primarily  for  the  graduate  schools 

45.  46,  47.  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — This  work  will  be 
conducted  only  for  students  capable  of  carrying  on  independent  investigations. 
It  will  deal  with  new  and  unsettled  problems  whose  solution  will  help  place 
the  subject  of  Household  Administration  on  a  more  secure  scientific  basis. 
3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  2 : 30,  Professor  Talbot. 

60,  51,  52,  53.  Special  Research. — Open  only  to  students  who  have  had 
special  training  and  experience.  4Mjs.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
the  Instructors  in  the  Department. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 
George  Burman  Foster,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  devoted  to  (a)  the  history  and  psychology 
of  religion,  (6)  the  epistemology  of  religion,  (c)  the  metaphysics  of  religion.  In 
each  of  these  divisions  the  history  of  the  thought  upon  the  subject  is  traced. 
The  relation  of  religion  to  other  sides  of  human  experience  is  also  studied. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  the  Department  should  arrange  their  work  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor. 

The  rooms  of  the  Department  are  in  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  where 
the  collections  of  illustrative  materials  for  the  study  of  religions  are  gathered 
and  arranged  for  the  use  of  students.  The  Buckley  collection  of  religious  objects 
of  Shinto  and  Japanese  Buddhism,  unequaled  in  America,  affords  a  valuable 
body  of  material  for  the  study  of  Ethnic  Religion.  Maps,  photographs,  casts, 
and  a  carefully  selected  library  of  the  standard  works,  constantly  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  newest  books  in  the  field,  are  at  the  disposal  of  students.  The 
libraries  and  collections  of  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages,  including 
Egyptology,  Assyriology,  etc.,  of  Biblical  Studies,  of  Church  History,  and  of 
Theology,  contained  in  the  same  building,  greatly  enlarge  the  working  facilities 
of  the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

GROUP  I 

1.  Outline  History  of  Religion— Mj.  Summer,  1917;  Winter,  1918.  Pro- 
fessor Foster. 

2.  Outline  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Foster. 

GROUP  II 

3.  Psychology  of  Religion,  I. — Individual.  Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

3.  Psychology  of  Religion,  II. — Social.  Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Professor 
Foster. 

group  hi 

4.  Religion  of  Primitive  Peoples. — Mj.  Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

5.  The  Egyptian  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Religions. — [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

6.  Religions  of  the  Indo-European  Peoples,  I. — Indian  and  Iranian.  Pro- 
fessor Foster.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

6.  Religions  of  the  Indo-European  Peoples,  II. — Greek  and  Roman.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

7.  Religions  of  China  and  Japan. — Professor  Foster.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 
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GROUP  IV 

8.  Epistemology  of  Religion. — The  Knowledge  Problem.  Spring,  1918, 
Professor  Foster. 

9.  Metaphysics  of  Religion. — The  Reality  of  the  Religious  Object  and  the 
Worth  Problem.    Mj.  Professor  Foster.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

10.  History  of  Patristic  and  Scholastic  Thought. — Professor  Foster. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

11.  History  of  Protestant  Thought  Prior  to  Kant. — Professor  Foster. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

12.  Kant's  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Mj.  Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

13.  Philosophy  of  Religion  from  Kant  to  Hegel. — Professor  Foster. 

14.  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Mj.  Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

15.  Schleiermacher's  "Glaubenslehre." — Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

16.  The  Relation  between  Religion  and  Morality. — Professor  Foster. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

17.  The  Relation  between  Science  and  Religion. — Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Pro- 
fessor Foster. 

18.  The  Relation  between  Religion  and  Art. — Professor  Foster.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History; 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Emil  Gustav  Hirsch,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical 

Literature  and  Philosophy. 
Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature;  Secretary  of  the  Department. 
Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 

John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature. 

Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Martin  Sprengling,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Samuel  Northrup  Harper,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Institutions. 

Alexander  R.  Gordon,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis,  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  Canada  (Summer,  1917). 

Thomas  George  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  (Summer, 
1917). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 
Gustav  Adolf  von  Brauchitsch  William  Andrew  Irwin,  A.B. 

William  Franklin  Edgerton,  A.B.         Ovid  Rogers  Sellers,  A.B.,  D.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
In  the  organization  of  this  new  department  (founded  April,  1915)  practical 
reasons  have  governed,  and  a  scientific  classification  has  not  been  attempted. 
The  scope  of  the  organization  has  therefore  been  determined  entirely  by  adminis- 
trative convenience.  The  practical  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is  to  furnish 
administrative  facilities  for  offering  a  wider  range  of  oriental  studies,  to  include 
in  some  measure  both  the  larger  Asiatic  or  Far  Orient  now  so  rapidly  developing, 
and  also  the  languages  of  Eastern  Europe  where  it  merges  into  the  Near  Orient, 
including  especially  Russian.  To  the  old  Department  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  covering  the  historic  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient  only,  have 
thus  been  added  the  functions  of  an  oriental  seminary  ultimately  to  include  the 
Orient  as  a  whole  (except  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  which  are  naturally 
grouped  with  the  classical  languages).  Thus  far  the  old  Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  new  organization,  which  for 
the  present  is  made  up  of  three  sub-departments:  (I)  Sub-Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures;  (II)  Sub-Department  of  Egyptology;  (III)  Sub- 
Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Institutions.  To  these,  sub-departments 
of  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  may  be  added  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 
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I.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

HEBREW  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE ,  AND  HISTORY 

These  courses  are  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  classes  of  students. 
In  courses  60-79  is  offered  a  wide  choice  for  the  undergraduate  who  wishes  to 
secure  as  a  part  of  his  college  training  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Hebrew  life 
and  thought,  but  cannot  give  the  time  necessary  for  a  mastery  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  professional  student,  looking  toward  the  ministry  or  the  teach- 
ing of  undergraduates,  finds  in  courses  80-123  opportunity  for  a  thoroughgoing 
survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Hebrew  civilization,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  secured 
apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  foundations  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  are  laid  in  courses  1-16,  while  the  principles  and  methods 
of  critical  and  exegetical  study  are  taught  and  practiced  in  courses  20-50.  No 
courses  in  Old  Testament  Theology  as  such  are  organized,  since  it  is  felt  that  this 
material  is  better  treated  in  the  form  of  courses  on  the  history  of  Hebrew 
religion,  Nos.  80-89.  Ample  opportunity  is  furnished  in  the  courses  on  Hebrew 
Philology,  Literature,  and  History  for  specialization  in  Hebrew  and  Comparative 
Philology,  in  literary  criticism,  in  exegetical  methods,  in  historical  methods,  and 
in  the  study  of  Hebrew  religion. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  AND  PHILOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  history, 
civilization,  and  languages  of  the  Hither-Orient,  not  only  in  their  successive 
epochs,  but  also  in  their  connection  with  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  history  of  Israel  in  particular  is  related  to  all  the  other 
civilizations  of  the  Orient  with  which  it  came  into  contact,  furnishing  a  historical 
background  without  which  the  full  significance  of  Hebrew  history  cannot  be 
discerned.  At  the  same  time  the  contributions  of  all  the  civilizations  of  the 
Hither-Orient,  including  Persia  and  the  Hittites,  to  the  later  history  of  the  world 
are  defined  and  studied. 

RABBINICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  work  may  be  done  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  believed  that  in 
connection  with  the  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  History,  and  Philosophy  in  this  University,  candidates  for  the  Jewish 
ministry  may  equip  themselves  adequately  for  their  vocation. 

BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

The  courses  of  this  section  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  student 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  civilization  commonly,  though  some- 
what loosely,  designated  as  Babylonian.  In  the  vast  quantity  of  Babylonian 
legaf  and  business  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  lies  most  of  the 
material  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  Near  East. 
Constant  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influence  of  this  civilization  upon  Hebrew 
life  and  thought. 
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ARABIC  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

The  courses  offered  in  Arabic  are  intended  to  cover  quite  minutely  the  gram- 
mar and  syntax  of  the  language,  whether  the  work  is  done  primarily  for  the  help 
afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian  or  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  Arabic 
grammar  for  its  own  sake.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Koran,  and  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in  Arabic  commentary, 
history,  geography,  and  inscriptions.  While  the  majority  of  students  doubtless 
study  Arabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew  grammar,  it  is  believed 
that  the  field  of  Arabic  literature  is  one  which  is  more  and  more  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  American  students.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  compara- 
tive aspects  of  Arabic  grammar,  both  etymology  and  syntax. 

II.   SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

The  increasing  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  culture  has  kept  even 
pace  with  the  increasing  evidence  of  the  great  role  which  Egypt  played  as  the 
source  of  Mediterranean  or  Aegean  civilization,  leading  to  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks.  Without  a  study  of  Egypt  the  history  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
of  early  civilization  in  general  cannot  be  understood.  The  courses  in  Egyptology, 
while  intended  to  give  the  student  a  full  knowledge  of  Egyptian  language  and 
literature,  are  designed  also  to  present  the  civilization  of  Egypt  as  a  whole, 
especially  with  the  idea  of  showing  how  Egypt,  as  the  earliest  great  power  on  the 
Mediterranean,  reveals  the  interrelations  of  early  Mediterranean  civilization  with 
Palestine,  Syria,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Near  Orient.  The  original  materials 
accessible  to  the  student  here  are  unusually  plentiful.  They  comprise:  (1)  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  Art  Institute;  (2)  the  collection  of  the  Field  Museum; 
(3)  the  collections  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  liberal  education.  Hence  the  Department  seeks  to  provide  work  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  literature  and  history.  Certain  courses, 
therefore,  e.g.,  60-79,  are  organized  especially  for  the  non-theological  student. 

The  work  of  the  student  of  Semitics  or  Hebrew  Literature  ordinarily  will  be 
arranged  according  to  one  of  six  plans: 

I.  The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggre- 
gating four  majors.  These  courses,  viz.,  (a)  1  and  2;  (b)  3  or  4;  (c)  5  or  9, 
(1)  constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  those  students  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  (2) 
serve  as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures, or  in  the  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History.  Students  who  have 
already  performed  this  work  before  entering  the  University  of  Chicago  will 
receive  credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

II.  Candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree,  with  Old  Testament  as  their  major 
subject,  are  recommended  to  select  from  one  of  the  following  lists  of  courses: 
(a)  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  86, 118, 119,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65;  (b)  1,  2,  3,  9,  12,  13,  20, 
22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  44;  (c)  1,  2,  3,  9,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  22,  23,  24,  26,  30. 
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Courses  80,  81,  and  82  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  D.B.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  recommended  by  the  Divinity  School  except  those  who  have  three  or 
more  courses  in  Hebrew. 

III.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  secondary 
subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will  be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
preliminary  courses  (viz.,  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalents),  work  amounting  to  six 
majors,  which  shall  be  systematically  arranged  and  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  student  is  recommended  to  select  (1)  three  historical  courses  (viz., 
80,  81,  82),  with  three  courses  in  exegesis  selected  from  the  courses  offered,  or 

(2)  work  made  up  from  courses  20-50. 

IV.  When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, the  student  may  select  either  Aramaic,  Arabic,  or  Assyrian  in  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  nine  majors,  or  he  may  choose  any  two  of  these,  dividing  his 
work  between  them  as  equally  as  possible. 

V.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  principal 
subject,  will  be  understood  to  include  (1)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  including  syntax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good  acquaintance  with 
biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac;  (2)  an  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature; 

(3)  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  espe- 
cially Egyptian,  Assyro-Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
Old  Testament;  (4)  an  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old 
Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms  of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom ; 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation;  (5)  a  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  the  theological  ideas  of  the  Hebrews; 
(6)  some  familiarity  with  the  rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  New  Testament  literature,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages, 
he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained  a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian, 
and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which 
he  thus  selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the 
character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in  part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In 
any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicography  will  be 
expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in 
definite  form. 

The  work  of  the  graduate  student  of  Egyptology  may  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  Ancient  History,  Archaeology,  Art,  or  Semitic 
Philology.  In  all  these  subjects  an  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  language 
and  civilization  is  a  far-reaching  advantage  hitherto  but  little  understood.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  fields  of  Ancient  History  and  Art.  When  the  subject 
is  taken  as  a  minor  study,  it  should  include  not  less  than  four  majors,  and  should 
give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  Egyptian  civilization.  An  examination  in  Hieratic  will  not  be  required. 
When  taken  as  a  major  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  student  is  expected 
to  acquire  an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic,  Hieratic,  and  Coptic  as  a 
basis  for  the  independent  use  of  the  original  documents.    He  may  then  specialize 
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in  History,  Religion,  Literature,  Archaeology,  or  Art,  and  the  available  courses 
are  or  may  be  arranged  accordingly. 

No  work  is  as  yet  arranged  for  students  of  the  Far  Orient.  Instruction  in 
Chinese  may  be  had  in  the  Correspondence-Study  Department  (for  particulars 
address  the  Secretary  of  that  Department). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — In  this  Department  all  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  graduate  and 
Divinity  students,  but  some  of  them  may  be  taken  by  Senior  College  students  who  are 
properly  prepared. 

I.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 
80,  81,  82.    General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. 

80.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Autumn,  1917, 
1918. 

81.  History  and  Prophecy— Winter,  1918,  1919. 

82.  History  and  Judaism. — Summer,  1917;  Spring,  1918. 

I.     HEBREW  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 
GROUP  I.      LINGUISTIC  COURSES 

1.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.,  Chaps.  1-3;  including  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples of  the  language,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of  English 
into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in  Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method,  Les- 
sons 1-32,  and  corresponding  grammatical  work  in  Elements  of  Hebrew.  This 
course  is  given  twice  each  year,  viz.:  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Willett 
and  Dr.  Allen,  Autumn,  1917,  1918,  Professor  Price. 

2.  Hebrew  Language  (continued). — Completing  the  textbooks  named  under 
course  1  and  reading  selections  from  historical  books.  Mj.  Winter,  1918,  1919, 
Professor  Price. 

3.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel.  Critical  translation  of 
Hebrew  grammar  and  vocabulary.  Continuation  of  course  2.  Mj.  Spring, 
1918,  1919,  Professor  Price. 

4.  Intermediate  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  Hebrew  prose  selections 
from  Joshua,  Kings,  Chronicles,  or  Deuteronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
grammatical  forms  and  usages  and  acquiring  a  more  extended  Hebrew  vocabulary. 
Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Gordon;  Autumn,  1917,  Professor  Willett. 

9.  Prophetic  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  easier  portions  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings.    Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Professor  Willett. 

12.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — Etymology.  M.  Summer,  1918,  Pro- 
fessor Price. 

13.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — Syntax.  M.  Summer,  1918,  Professor 
Price. 

16.  Textual  Criticism. — Investigations  in  principles  and  methods. — Seminar. 
Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Smith. 

GROUP  II.      CRITICAL  AND   EXEGETICAL  COURSES 

I.  Hebrew 

20.  Books  of  Kings  and  Their  Parallel  Assyrian  Records.— Historical  and 
critical  work.    Mj.  Professor  Price. 

22.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  1-39.— Critical  reading  of  the  material,  with  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecies,  and  a  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Isaiah.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1917,  Professor  Price. 
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23.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-66. — A  critical  reading  of  the  material  with  a  study 
of  the  prophecies  as  illustrating  exilic  and  post-exilic  conditions.  Mj.  Winter, 
1920,  Professor  Smith. 

24.  Jeremiah. — Attention  will  be  given  to  the  political  conditions  in  Judah's 
decline  and  the  waning  of  religious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's  utterances; 
the  book  will  be  arranged  and  interpreted  in  chronological  order.  Mj.  Spring, 
1919,  Professor  Price. 

25.  The  Book  of  Amos. — A  critical  translation  and  interpretation.  M. 
Summer,  1917,  Professor  Gordon. 

26.  Ezekiel. — Condition  of  the  exjles;  Babylonian  government;  Ezekiel's 
character;  analysis  and  translation  of  selected  sections.  Mj.  Spring,  1920, 
Professor  Price. 

27.  Daniel. — Translation  and  interpretation  of  the  book  in  the  light  of  the 
historical  conditions  amid  which  it  arose.    M.  Professor  Smith. 

28.  The  Earlier  Minor  Prophets. — Critical  and  exegetical  study  of  the 
language,  contents,  and  teachings  of  these  prophets.  Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 

29.  The  Later  Minor  Prophets. — Critical  translation  with  a  study  of  the 
historical  background  and  teachings  of  these  prophets.  Mj.  Summer,  1919, 
Professor  Smith. 

30.  The  Psalter. — The  formation  of  the  Psalter;  characteristics  of  the 
Psalms  as  to  style  and  authorship;  critical  translation  of  selected  Psalms;  their 
classification  and  use.    Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Professor  Price. 

32.  Hebrew  Poetry  and  Poetics. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  with  some  reference  to  metrical  and  strophic  form.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918, 
Professor  Smith. 

33.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. — A  critical  translation  and  interpretation. 
M.  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Gordon. 

44.  Job. — A  study  of  the  literary  form,  the  thought  content,  the  linguistic 
peculiarities,  and  the  chief  teachings  of  the  book.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 

60.  Seminar  in  Exegesis. — Based  on  one  or  more  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

II.  English 

60.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  1-39. — Arrangement  in  chronological  order,  analysis, 
and  interpretation  of  the  different  prophecies.  For  prescribed  reading  of  Hebrew 
on  this  course  additional  credit  for  ^Mj.  will  be  given.  Mj.  or  l|Mjs. 
Professor  Smith. 

61.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-66. — In  this  course  the  effort  will  be  made  to  master 
the  contents  of  the  chapters  and  to  study  the  progress  of  the  thought.  Oppor- 
tunity for  reading  the  chapters  in  Hebrew  will  be  given,  with  additional  credit  of 
|Mj.    Mj.  or  l^Mjs.  Winter,  1920,  Professor  Smith. 

62.  Jeremiah. — Mj.  or  l^Mjs.  Professor  Willett. 

63.  Ezekiel. — A  close  study  of  the  book  and  its  exilic  background.  For 
reading  prescribed  Hebrew  on  this  course  additional  credit  for  |Mj.  will  be 
allowed.    Mj.  or  l^Mjs.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Price. 

64.  The  Psalter. — Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Willett. 

65.  The  Book  of  Job. — A  careful  exegesis,  with  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  suffering  as  treated  in  the  Old  Testament.  Opportunity  for  reading  the 
Hebrew  of  Job  will  be  given,  with  an  additional  credit  of  |Mj.  Mj.  or  l^Mjs. 
Professor  Smith. 

66.  The  Development  of  Hebrew  Literature. — An  introduction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  political  and  social  back- 
ground.  For  non-Divinity  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Professor  Willett. 
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67.  Hebrew  Institutions. — For  non-Divinity  students.  Mj.  Winter,  1918, 
Professor  Willett. 

68.  Israel  and  the  Neighboring  Nations. — Mj .  Professor  Willett. 

70.  The  Family  in  the  Old  Testament—  I  or  £Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Professor 
Price. 

73.  The  Moral  Leaders  of  Israel. — I  or  §Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

74.  Biblical  Apocalyptic. — A  study  of  apocalyptic  in  the  Old  Testament, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the  extra- 
canonical  apocalypses  with  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Summer,  1917,  Second 
Term,  £Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

76.  The  Literature  of  the  Prophets. — A  study  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
with  reference  to  their  teachings  and  their  contribution  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  prophecy.    \  or  §Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

76b.  Moral  Problems  of  the  Old  Testament. — For  non-Divinity  students. 
|Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Professor  Willett. 

76d.  Religion  of  the  Prophets. — For  non-Divinity  students.  Mj.  Spring, 
1918,  Professor  Willett. 

77.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Early  Period. — A  rapid  survey 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrews.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj .  Professor  Willett. 

78.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Later  Period. — A  rapid  survey  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrew  people.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

79.  The  Rise  of  Judaism. — Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

79a.  Old  Testament  Religion. — For  non-Divinity  students.  ?Mj.  Winter, 
1918,  Professor  Willett. 

GROUP  XIX.      OLD  TE8TAMENT  INTRODUCTION,   HISTORY,   AND  RELIGION 

80-82.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — In  these 
courses  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  under  three  divisions,  namely:  (1)  the 
beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom;  (2)  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  exile;  (3)  from  the  exile  to  the  Maccabean  revolt:  (a)  the  particular 
historical  events  with  their  relations  to  contemporaneous  history;  (6)  the  literary 
documents;  (c)  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  data;  id)  the  facts  concerning 
the  various  religious  institutions;  (e)  the  general  progress  of  religious  thought. 
These  courses  are  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  various  departments 
of  Old  Testament  study,  and  are  prescribed  for  every  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  D.B.  or  Ph.D.  in  the  Divinity  School  who  does  not  elect  Hebrew.  Each 
course  is  an  independent  study  and  may  be  taken  separately. 

80.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1917,  1918,  Professor  Smith. 

81.  History  and  Prophecy,  being  a  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  Disruption 
of  the  Kingdom  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.  Mj.  Winter,  1918,  1919, 
Professor  Smith. 

82.  History  and  Judaism,  being  a  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  586  b.c.  to  the  Maccabean  revolt.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  and  Spring,  1918, 
Professor  Smith. 

87.  Problems  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. — Seminar.  Mj.  Professor 
Smith. 

88.  The  Religion  of  Israel  Prior  to  the  Exile.— Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 

89.  The  Religion  of  Israel  after  the  Exile.— Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Professor 
Smith. 

90.  General  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. — 

Mj.  Professor  Willett. 
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91.  Methodology. — In  this  seminar  the  aim  will  be  (1)  to  define  the  various 
departments  of  Old  Testament  research;  (2)  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  these 
departments  to  each  other;  (3)  to  specify  the  natural  and  logical  order  in  which 
these  departments  should  be  taken  up;  and  (4)  to  indicate  the  principles  and 
methods  which  should  control  research  in  these  departments.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1919,  Professor  Price. 

95.  Social  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — A  study  of  the  everyday  social  and 
industrial  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  the  light  of  contemporaneous  peoples. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Professor  Price. 

96.  Civil  and  Public  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — A  study  of  the  elements  which 
made  up  the  everyday  civil  and  political  life  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  most 
influential  neighbors.    Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Professor  Price. 

97.  Religious  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — A  study  of  the  chief  features  of 
religious  life  and  ritual  in  ancient  Israel  in  the  light  of  the  same  features  among 
other  Semitic  peoples.    Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Price. 

116.  The  Assyrian  Period  of  Hebrew  History. — An  advanced  course,  taking 
up  the  problems  of  the  period  in  the  light  of  the  records  of  both  nations.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

117.  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine. — A  study  of  movements  in 
this  territory  from  the  earliest  historical  times  to  the  Hebrew  Conquest.  Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

ii.    general  history  and  philology 

GROUP  I.  HISTORY 

118.  History  of  Antiquity  I :  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental  Em- 
pires, Down  to  1600  B.C. — A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance 
of  his  earliest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  nearer 
Orient  through  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the 
earliest  known  states,  especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early 
Crete  and  the  cultural  connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe.    Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

119.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — A  survey  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  includ- 
ing Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia,  giving  special 
attention  to  government,  art,  architecture,  religion,  and  literature;  presenting 
also  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the  early  civilization  of  Europe, 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-European  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Mj. 
Winter,  1918,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

120.  Survey  of  the  Ancient  Orient  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  Alexander  the 
Great. — A  condensed  survey  of  the  periods  more  fully  covered  by  courses  118 
and  119.    Mj.  (given  in  Summer  Quarter  only)  Professor  Breasted. 

121.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  external  form, 
paleography,  field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  char- 
acter, classification  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monu- 
mental and  documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Syria,  and  the  Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete 
survey  of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is 
intended  for  general  historical  students.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

122.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — A  study  of  the  rise  of  literary 
forms  and  the  earliest  development  of  literary  art  as  seen  in  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  neighboring  nations.  The  earliest  literature  of  entertainment,  tales, 
romances,  poetry,  epics,  drama,  wisdom,  mortuary  and  religious  compositions, 
scientific  treatises,  business  and  legal  documents  will  be  taken  up,  read  in  trans- 
lation, analyzed,  and  discussed.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Breasted. 

123.  History  of  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of 
Alexander. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 
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GROUP  II.  PHILOLOGY 

130.  The  Elements  of  General  Phonetics. — A  fundamental  course  for  the 
study  of  languages.  The  physiology  of  the  organs  of  speech  will  be  thoroughly 
studied,  together  with  their  functions  in  the  production  of  the  various  sounds 
which  constitute  the  elements  of  spoken  language.  Ample  material  for  illus- 
trative purposes  will  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  charts,  models,  and  sections. 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  observation  of  the  vocal  organs  in  action, 
illustrations  being  drawn  chiefly  from  English  and  such  cognate  languages  as 
are  most  familiar  to  students.  The  needs  of  those  who,  as  missionaries,  or  in 
any  other  capacity,  must  learn  foreign  tongues  from  teachers,  who  in  most  cases 
are  inadequately  equipped  to  impart  correctly  phonetic  information,  will  be 
carefully  considered.  Open  to  undergraduates.  Noel-Armfield  Phonetics  for 
Missionaries.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1917  and  1918,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

131.  Experimental  Phonetics. — An  advanced  course  for  the  study  of  Semitic 
sounds.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

III.     RABBINICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch  will,  whenever  need  arises,  conduct  classes  in  the 
reading  of  modern  Hebrew  and  in  the  study  of  the  literature  and  life  of  ancient 
and  modern  Judaism. 

IV.     ARAMAIC  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

160.  Biblical  and  Contemporary  Aramaic. — The  elements  of  Aramaic, 
including  a  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  of  Daniel 
and  of  the  Elephantine  Papyri.  Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling;  1918,  Professor  Price. 

164.  Syriac  Language. — Including  the  material  of  Brockelmann's  Syrische 
Grammatik  and  selections  from  the  New  Testament.  M j .  Spring,  1918,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

166.  Advanced  Syriac. — Roediger,  Chrestomathia  Syriaca;  Land,  Anecdota 
Syriaca.    Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Price. 

167.  Kalilah  and  Dimnah. — Using  Schulthess,  Kalila  und  Dimna.  (May 
be  taken  with  course  209.)    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

V.     BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 
GROUP  I.      LINGUISTIC  COURSES   BASED   UPON  HISTORICAL  TEXTS 

170.  Elementary  Assyrian. — Using  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Lesestucke.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  1917  and  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

171.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Inscriptions  from  the  Later 
Period. — Including  (a)  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  annals  of  Assurbanipal 
(Rassam-Cylinder),  with  (6)  a  more  rapid  reading  of  the  historical  inscriptions 
dating  from  745  b.c.  to  626  b.c.  Winter,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Lucken- 
bill. 

172.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Inscriptions  from  the  Early  Period. 

— Using  Messerschmidt,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur,  historischen  Inhalts.  Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

175.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Neo-Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
Including  the  East  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  other  neo- 
Babylonian  texts.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

176.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

177.  Babylonian  Chronicles  and  Eponym  Lists. — M.  Assistant  Professor 
Luckenbill. 
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GEOUP  II.      BUSINESS,   LEGAL,   AND  EPISTOLARY  LITERATURE 

180.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. — Using  Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

181.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — Using 
(a)  Schorr,  Urkunden  des  altbabylonischen  Zivil-  und  Prozessrechts,  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  texts  from  the  Old  Babylonian  Period;  (6)  Clay,  Documents 
from  the  Temple  Archives  from  Nippur  (BE,  Vols.  XIV,  XV;  and  MP,  Vol.  IIa), 
for  the  Cassite  Period;  (c)  Johns,  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents;  (d)  Strass- 
maier,  Babylonische  Texte,  for  the  neo-Babylonian  period.  Mj.  Summer,  1918, 
Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

183.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Letters. — Including  (a)  Old  Babylonian 
letters  (in  King,  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi);  (b)  the  letters  of  the 
Sargonid  Period  (in  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters) ;  (c)  the  Tell  el- 
Amarna  Letters.    Seminar.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

GROUP  III.      RELIGIOUS  AND   LITERARY  TEXTS 

185.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Myths  and  Epics. — The  Gilgamesh  Epic  and 
the  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  Creation  will  be  read.  Mj.  Autumn,  1917, 
Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

186.  Babylonian  Psalms,  Prayers,  and  Incantations. — Using  Zimmern, 
Babylonische  Busspsalmen,  and  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  der  babylonischen  Religion; 
Tallqvist,  Maqlti;  Thompson,  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course 
190.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

GROUP  IV.      SUMERI AN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

190.  Elementary  Sumerian. — The  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  Sumerian 
language  through  the  Syllabaries  and  bilingual  texts.  Delitzsch,  Sumerische 
Grammatik,  and  Sumerisches  Glossar.  Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Assistant  Professor 
Luckenbill. 

191.  The  Great  Cylinder  Inscriptions  A  and  B  of  Gudea. — Mj.  Spring,  1919, 
Professor  Price. 

192.  Sumerian  Hymns,  Psalms,  and  Liturgies. — Mj.  Summer,  1917,  As- 
sistant Professor  Luckenbill. 

193.  Sumerian  Historical  Texts. — Using  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  sumerischen 
und  akkadischen  Konigsinschriften. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

194.  Sumerian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 

GROUP  V.     HISTORY,  RELIGION,   AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

196.  The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians. — Sumerian,  Babylonian,  and  Assyrian 
religion.  A  knowledge  of  Assyrian  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Mj.  Autumn,  1917, 
Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

197.  The  Economic  and  Social  Development  of  the  Babylonians  and  the 
Hebrews. — A  comparative  study  of  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  social  and  economic 
institutions,  based  upon  (1)  the  legal  codes  (the  Code  of  Hammurabi  and  the 
Hebrew  codes  in  the  Torah)  and  (2)  the  business  and  legal  documents  of  the 
Babylonians  (Sumerians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians)  and  the  Hebrews  (found 
for  the  most  part  in  extra-biblical  sources,  as,  for  example,  the  Elephantine 
Papyri).  A  knowledge  of  Assyrian  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Mj.  Summer,  1917, 
1918,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

198.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Babylonian  Civilization.— A 
study  of  the  archaeological  and  literary  remains  of  the  Hebrews  and  Babylonians 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  influence  of  the  civilization  of  the  latter  upon 
that  of  the  former.  A  knowledge  of  Assyrian  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Winter,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

See  also  courses  116  and  117. 
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199.  Seminar:  Archaeology  and  Paleography. — The  student  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  decipherment  and  copying  of  original  documents.  Lectures  on  the 
excavations  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor LUCKENBILL. 

VI.     ARABIC  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

200.  Beginning  Arabic. — A  study  of  easy  narrative  and  of  (a)  the  grammati- 
cal principles  of  the  language,  (b)  the  commonest  vocabulary,  and  (c)  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Arabic  grammatically  considered  to  the  Hebrew.  Textbook: 
Thatcher's  Arabic  Grammar.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1917,  Summer,  1918, 
Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

201.  Intermediate  Arabic. — Fischer's  Chrestomathie.  Mj.  Winter,  1918, 
Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

202.  Selected.  Suras  of  the  Koran. — Critical  translation  and  interpretation. 
Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

203.  Arabic  Prose. — Selections  from  the  Annals  of  Tabari,  the  Prolegom- 
ena of  Ibn  Khaldun,  and  other  works.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

204.  The  Bible  in  Arabic. — Rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  Gospels. 
Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

206.  Advanced  Arabic  Prose. — Selections  from  Ibn  Hisham's  Life  of  Mo- 
hammed, Ibn  al  Qifti's  Tarikh  al  Hukama,  etc.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

207.  Arabic  Grammarians. — Reading  and  study  of  selected  portions  from 
these  writers.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

208.  Arabic  Commentaries  on  the  Koran. — Selections  from  Baidhawi's 
commentary  on  the  Koran.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

209.  Arabic  Fables. — Portions  of  the  Kalilah  wa  Dimnah  will  be  read  and 
compared  with  the  old  Syriac  version.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1917,  As- 
sistant Professor  Sprengling. 

210.  Arabic  Poetry. — A  survey  of  Arabic  prosody  and  reading  of  selections 
chiefly  from  the  pre-Islamic  poets.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

211.  Arabian  Nights. — Rapid  reading  of  portions  of  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.  Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

215.  Mohammedanism. — Seminar.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Sprengling. 

216.  History  of  the  Moslem  World  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Crusades. — 
Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

218.  History  of  the  Crusades. — Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

220.  History  of  the  Moslem  World  from  the  Crusades  to  the  Rise  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. — Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

230.  Mohammedanism. — An  open  research  course.  Reading  knowledge 
of  Arabic  required.    Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

II.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

GROUP  I.     LANGUAGE  AND  HISTORY  COURSES,  INCLUDING  COPTIC 
(FOR  HIERATIC,  SEE  GROUP  II) 

250.  Beginner's  Hieroglyphic. — An  inductive  study,  beginning  at  once  with 
a  hieroglyphic  text,  and  building  up  knowledge  of  the  signs,  grammar,  and  dic- 
tionary as  reading  of  the  text  proceeds.  Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  1918,  Professor 
Breasted. 

252.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  Empire. — Selected 
progressively  for  students  who  have  had  only  course  250.  M j .  Winter,  1918, 1919, 
Professor  Breasted. 
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254.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Old  Kingdom. — Using  Sethe,  Urkunden. 
Mj.  Spring,  1918,  1919,  Professor  Breasted. 

256.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Late  Period,  Including  Persian  and  Ptole- 
maic Ages. — The  Piankhi  Stela,  the  Stela  of  Alexander  II,  the  Canopic  Stela, 
the  Rosetta  Stone,  etc.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

258.  Beginners  Coptic. — An  inductive  study  beginning  with  the  Sahidic 
Dialect,  using  Steindorff,  Coptische  Grammatik.    M.  Professor  Breasted. 

260.  Coptic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. — Selected  portions,  using  the 
British  Museum  Psalter;  Thompson,  Coptic  Version;  Tattam,  Prophetae 
Minores,  etc.    M.  Professor  Breasted. 

262.  Egyptian  History  (seminar). — Study  of  special  problems,  introduced  by 
general  survey  of  the  documents,  using  Breasted,  Ancient  Records.  Mj.  Profes- 
sor Breasted. 

See  also  courses  on  History  of  Antiquity  (Nos.  118,  119). 

GROUP  H.     EGYPTIAN  LITERATURE,  INCLUDING  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  HIERATIC 

270.  Introduction  to  Hieratic  and  Late  Egyptian. — Selected  portions  of 
Moeller,  Hieratische  Lesestiicke.    Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Professor  Breasted. 

272.  Egyptian  Literature  of  Entertainment. — Narratives  and  tales  (the 
forerunners  of  the  Arabian  Nights)  and  love  poetry,  all  chiefly  from  the  hieratic 
papyri.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  on  Oriental  Literature  (No.  122). 

GROUP  HI.     EGYPTIAN  RELIGION  AND  THOUGHT  (iN  FOUR  PERIODS) 

280.  The  Pyramid  Texts  (First  Period). — The  earliest  religion  of  Egypt  as 
reflected  in  the  oldest  surviving  body  of  ancient  literature,  using  Sethe,  Pyra- 
midentexte.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

282.  The  Social  Prophets  and  the  Coffin  Texts  (Second  Period).— A  study  of 
the  documents  of  the  earliest  crusade  for  social  justice  and  its  effect  on  religion. 
Using  the  Middle  Kingdom  papyri  and  Lacau,  Sarcophages.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

284.  The  Monotheistic  Revolution  (Third  Period). — Earliest  monotheism 
as  reflected  in  the  Amarna  Tombs,  using  Davies,  Tell  el-Amarna.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Breasted. 

286.  Book  of  the  Dead  (Fourth  Period). — Analysis,  translation  of  selected 
portions,  tracing  the  final  outcome  of  Egyptian  religion  and  its  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

GROUP  IV.     EGYPTIAN  ART,  ARCHAEOLOGY,  AND  EPIGRAPHY 

290.  Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeology. — General  course,  introduced  by  a  brief 
account  of  the  history,  methods,  and  results  of  excavation,  and  tracing  the  influ- 
ence of  Egyptian  art  in  the  Mediterranean.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  in  Oriental  Art  in  Department  of  the  History  of  Art.  Special- 
ized work  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  crafts  for  advanced  students  may  be 
arranged  when  necessary. 

292.  The  Inscriptions  and  the  Monuments. — Rapid  reading  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  their  buildings  and  monuments  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  especially 
Papyrus  Harris.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

294.  Egyptian  Epigraphy. — A  study  of  original  inscriptions  in  Haskell 
Museum  and  Field  Museum.  Students'  facsimile  copies  are  compared  with  the 
originals  and  corrected,  and  field  methods  of  epigraphic  work  are  taught.  M. 
Professor  Breasted. 
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III.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

301.  Elementary  Russian. — This  is  a  beginning  language  course,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  fundamental  points  of  Russian  grammar;  the  reading  of  simple 
texts  will  be  introduced  from  the  start.  Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  2:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Harper. 

302.  Intermediate  Russian. — The  course  will  continue  the  reading  of  easy 
texts,  and  a  more  detailed  study  of  Russian  grammar  and  syntax.  M  j .  Assistant 
Professor  Harper. 

303.  Advanced  Russian. — Selections  from  Russian  novels  will  be  studied; 
composition  work  will  be  introduced.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Harper. 

310.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia. — The  building  of  an 
empire  and  its  expansion;  autocracy  and  bureaucracy;  landlordism  and  peasant- 
ism;  radical  and  liberal  thought;  the  problem  of  nationalities;  the  beginnings  of 
constitutionalism.  (See  circular  of  the  Department  of  History.)  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Harper. 

312.  The  Development  of  Modern  Russia— Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  1:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Harper.. 

320.  The  Russian  Novel. — The  Russian  novel  will  be  studied  with  special 
reference  to  the  development  of  radical  and  liberal  thought  in  Russia.  (See 
Department  of  General  Literature.)    Mj.  . 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New 
Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 
Greek;  Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

Shirley  Jackson  Case,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Early  Church  History  and 
New  Testament  Interpretation. 

Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 

Fred  Merrifield,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and 
Interpretation. 


Benjamin  Willard  Robinson,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Interpretation,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Frederic  Owen  Norton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Drake  University  (Sum- 
mer, 1917). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 
Clyo  Jackson,  A.M.  Charles  James  Ritchey,  A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 

LINES  OP  STUDY 


The  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature  offers 
courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
and  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  The  aim  of  this  Department  is,  by  its  various 
courses,  to  set  forth  as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible  the  origin  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion.  Its  work  is  purely  historical,  and,  dealing  with 
the  history  of  thought  as  well  as  of  events  in  the  more  objective  sense,  it  includes 
the  field  of  study  sometimes  designated  as  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament.   It  provides  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation: 

1.  The  historical  environment  of  early  Christianity:  the  conditions  in  the 
Jewish  nation  and  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  large  amid  which  Jesus  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  did  their  work,  the  Christian  church  came  into  being,  and  the  early 
Christian  literature  arose  as  a  product  of  the  religious  life  and  needs  of  the 
Christian  community. 

2.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  and  early 
Christian  period,  including  (a)  Jewish  literature  of  approximately  the  New 
Testament  period,  (6)  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  considered  with  reference 
to  their  origin,  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and  plan,  and  (c)  other  ante-Nicene 
Christian  literature. 
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3.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely 
related  linguistically  to  the  New  Testament.  In  this  division  of  the  work  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish 
Greek  literature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  New  Testament  writings,  and 
of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.  The  special  aim  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
is,  primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguistic  foundation  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who 
desire  it  an  opportunity  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  advanced  original  work  in 
the  various  departments  of  New  Testament  study.  A  knowledge  of  classical  Greek 
is  presupposed.  Students  who  lack  this  knowledge  have  opportunity  to  make  the 
necessary  preparation  by  taking  courses  in  the  Department  of  (classical)  Greek. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text  and  the  theory  and  praxis 
of  textual  criticism  as  applied  to  them. 

5.  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including:  (a)  Principles  of 
interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these 
principles  is  given  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical,  (b)  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
referred  to  above.  , 

6.  The  Life  of  Jesus.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make 
all  the  previously  mentioned  lines  of  study,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Gospels, 
contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a  true  conception  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  subject, 
necessarily  taken  up  in  connection  with  1,  is  also  treated  independently  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

8.  New  Testament  Theology:  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Chris- 
tian teachers.  Upon  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  life,  especially  the  religious 
life,  and  thought  of  the  period  the  effort  is  made  to  set  forth  in  their  genetic 
relation  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  central  and  governing  elements  of  early 
Christianity. 

9.  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manu- 
scripts and  versions;  (6)  the  history  of  the  canon;  (c)  the  history  of  interpretation; 
(d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

GENERAL  AIM 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  for  its  practical 
religious  value,  or  as  preparation  for  general  Christian  service.  (2)  Those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors  or  mission- 
aries. (3)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  biblical 
languages,  or  instructors  in  other  departments  of  theological  study. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  a  wide  range 
of  courses  is  offered,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  different  courses  are  offered  on 
the  same  subject,  presupposing  different  degrees  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
student.    Thus  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  Rise  of  Christianity  two  kinds  of 
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courses  are  offered,  more  elementary  courses  intended  for  undergraduates  and 
other  non-Divinity  students  and  presupposing  no  advanced  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  more  advanced  courses  intended  for  students  who  have  already 
taken  courses  in  the  history  of  New  Testament  times,  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  New  Testament  books,  and  interpretation.  Courses  in  interpretation  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students,  those  who  are  able  to  use  only 
the  English  text  and  those  who  are  able  to  read  the  Greek  text.  The  courses 
on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Christian  teachers  are  also  of  two  classes, 
those  in  which  the  work  of  the  student  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  English  version 
and  those  which  presuppose  courses  with  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

With  a  like  purpose  in  mind,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation  of  the 
results  of  the  instructors'  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived 
from  other  courses,  and  the  training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself 
vary  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are  planned  with  a  view 
to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation,  and  in  most  of  them 
this  is  the  result  directly  aimed  at. 

The  courses  intended  especially  for  undergraduates  and  other  non-Divinity 
students  are  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  list.  See  section  VI  under 
"Courses  of  Instruction"  (p.  57). 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

THE  PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

In  order  to  gain  a  true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  needful  that  the  student  should  acquire 
early  in  his  course  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  situation  in  which  this  religion  had 
its  origin  and  of  the  conditions  of  religious  life  and  thought  that  gave  occasion 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  With  a  view  to  gaining  this  needful  knowl- 
edge and  securing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  at  its  inception,  while  also  acquiring  a  right  method  of  study,  all 
students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  candidates  for  the  D.B.  or  Ph.D.  degree 
are  required  in  their  second  year  to  take  courses  1,  2,  and  71. 

SEQUENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  D.B.  DEGREE 

Those  who  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  the  New  Testament  without  the 
use  of  the  Greek  language  are  advised  in  their  third  year  to  select  three  or  more 
courses  from  the  following  list:  51,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  67,  69,  82,  91,  92,  93, 
preferably  taking  one  course  on  a  gospel,  one  on  an  epistle,  and  one  in  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

All  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  recommended  to  take  course  43  in  the  second  year  of  their  course  and 
thereafter  to  do  their  exegetical  work  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  electing 
their  courses  from  the  foregoing  list.  Students  who  take  course  43  in  their 
second  year  may  postpone  course  71  to  the  third  year. 

WORK  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Students  who  desire  to  obtain  the  A.M.  degree  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  accomplish  8  majors  of  graduate  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
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Head  of  the  Department  and  to  present  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  8  majors 
must,  as  a  rule,  include  courses  1,  2,  43,  one  selected  from  courses  51  to  69 
inclusive  (in  Greek),  and  71  or  86. 

SECONDARY  WORK  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  complete 
work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  9  majors,  including  courses  1,  2,  and  43. 
The  additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the 
student's  principal  subject,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  New 
Testament  Department.  Such  students  must  be  familiar  with  the  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  must  be  able  to  read  any  portion  of  it. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  elect  their 
secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  this  Department  are  required  to 
complete  work  in  this  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  9 
majors,  including  courses  1,  2,  and  43.  The  courses  must  be  systematically 
arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department.  The  student 
must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

PRINCIPAL  WORK  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  acquire  a 
reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the  Department, 
including  all  of  the  nine  lines  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must  become  especially 
proficient  in  some  one  of  these  lines.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  Old 
Testament  required  for  the  D.B.  degree,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  such  as  can  be 
acquired  in  3  majors,  may  be  required  of  students  electing  to  specialize  in  certain 
portions  of  the  field  of  the  Department;  also  one  major  in  Aramaic  or  one  major 
in  Syriac.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree  cannot  be  stated 
in  majors  and  minors.  The  degree  is  granted  only  to  those  who  give  evidence 
of  high  attainments  in  the  Department  and  of  ability  to  be  independent  investi- 
gators. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  choose  their 
principal  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  this  Department  must  be  proficient  in 
Jewish  and  Roman  History  from  175  B.C.  to  135  a.d.  and  must  have  a  good 
acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  of  this  period  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek  and  have  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Comparative  Indo-European  grammar.  A 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  may  also  be  required  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  stated  above. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB 

The  New  Testament  Club  holds  meetings  once  a  month  for  the  review  of 
current  literature  and  the  presentation  of  papers  on  subjects  connected  with 
New  Testament  study. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PEESCRIBED  COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

A.     IN  THE   DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  1918;  Summer,  1918. 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.— Mj .  Winter,  1917,  1918,  1919; 
Summer,  1917. 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— Mj.  Spring,  1918,  1919;  Summer,  1918. 

B.      IN  THE   CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL,  SEMINARY 

S2.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. — Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  1918. 
SI.  The  World  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul.— Mj.  Winter,  1917,  1918,  1919. 
S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus— Mj.  Summer,  1917;  Spring,  1918,  1919. 

I.  HISTORY 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — A  sketch  of  political,  economic,  cultural, 
and  religious  conditions  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  from  the  Maccabean 
revolt  (167  b.c.)  to  about  180  a.d.  Especial  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
rise  and  early  development  of  the  Christian  movement,  treating  such  topics  as 
the  work  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Palestine, 
the  career  of  Paul,  growth  of  Christianity  during  post-apostolic  times,  Gnosticism, 
and  the  early  apologists.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  1918, 
Summer,  1918,  Professor  Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  1.) 

51.  The  World  of  Jesus  and  Paul. — The  historic  settings  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Jesus  and  Paul;  a  study  of  the  religious  and  political  conceptions  and  circum- 
stances of  their  times  in  relation  to  their  personalities  and  their  messages.  A 
prescribed  course  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Winter,  1918, 
1919,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — A  survey  of  the  territorial, 
ecclesiastical,  literary,  and  doctrinal  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  age, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  origin  and  content  of  the  New  Testament  books 
as  products  of  the  new  religious  movement.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Summer, 
1917,  Professor  Case;  Winter,  1918,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

52.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. — Early  Christian  spirit  and  life 
as  reflected  in  the  first  Christian  writings;  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  several 
books;  chronological  succession  and  interrelationships.  A  prescribed  course  in 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  1918,  Professor 
Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

5.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — History  of  study  upon  the  life  of  Jesus;  sources  of 
information;  geographical  and  chronological  data;  Jesus'  relation  to  John  the 
Baptist;  Jesus'  ministry  as  miracle-worker  and  teacher;  his  relations  with  his 
disciples;  his  conception  of  his  mission.    Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Professor  Case. 

S6.  Problems  in  the  Life  of  Christ. — Sources  of  our  knowledge;  significance 
of  baptism  and  temptation;  duration  of  ministry  and  order  of  events;  date  of 
crucifixion;  other  problems.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Professor 
Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

9.  Early  Christianity  and  the  Roman  State. — A  critical  study  of  the  growth 
of  Christianity  within  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  three  centuries,  noting 
particularly  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  authorities  toward  foreign  cults,  the 
causes  of  hostility  to  Christianity,  the  successive  persecutions,  changes  in  the 
Christians'  social  and  economic  status,  and  the  rise  of  Christians  to  a  position  of 
control  in  the  affairs  of  state.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Professor 
Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  5.) 
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10.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions. — A  study  of  the  various 
religious  movements  within  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era;  Christianity's  relation  to  such  rival  religions  as  Judaism,  cults 
of  Greek  and  Roman  deities,  the  cult  of  the  emperor,  and  the  mystery-religions; 
the  decline  of  the  heathen  religions  and  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity.  A 
seminar.  Mj .  Winter,  1918,  Professor  Case.   (Identical  with  Church  History  6.) 

11.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Philosophies. — A  sketch  of  typical 
phases  of  religious  thinking  current  in  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  as  seen  in  the  different  Graeco-Roman  philosophical  schools, 
in  Jewish  philosophy,  in  astral  speculation,  and  in  Gnosticism;  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  Christian  movement  in  relation  to  its  contemporary  thought- 
world;  a  survey  of  the  process  by  which  early  Christianity  became  inclusive  and 
representative  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Roman  Empire.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Summer,  1917,  Professor  Case.  (Identical  with  Church  History  7.) 

S13.  Life  and  Message  of  Paul. — Paul's  personal  greatness;  Jewish  career; 
Christian  experience;  universal  message;  permanent  influence.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1917,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

14.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. — Material  and  principles  of 
criticism  with  practical  exercises  from  facsimiles  and  digests  of  readings.  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer,  1917,  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

16.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Second  Century. — Its  formation  and  history 
in  the  ante-Nicene  Period.    Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

18.  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Criticism. — The  Jewish  conception 
of  sacred  books  and  manner  of  interpreting  them;  investigation  of  the  under- 
standing and  use  of  the  New  Testament  writings  in  the  ancient  period,  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the  modern  period;  rise  of  the  historical,  gram- 
matical, and  literary  methods;  the  elements  of  scientific  interpretation,  with  a 
consideration  of  its  bearing  on  the  homiletic  use  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
seminar.    Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Professor  Votaw. 

n.  LITERATURE 

24.  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — Detailed  examination  of  the 
resemblances  and  differences  of  the  first  three  gospels  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  sources  and  literary  method  of  each.  Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Professor 
Burton. 

26.  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John. — Internal  and  external  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918, 
Professor  Burton. 

32.  Jewish  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — Introduction  to  and 
contents  of  the  literature  of  the  Jews,  200  b.c-100  a.d.,  including  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  the  Apocalyp- 
tical writings,  the  writings  of  Philo,  and  the  writings  of  Josephus.  Mj.  Winter, 
1919,  Professor  Votaw. 

36.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — History  of  ante-Nicene  Christian 
Literature,  with  reading  of  assigned  portions,  partly  in  original,  partly  in  trans- 
lation.   Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

39.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — Brief  introductions;  translation  of  selected 
portions  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  and  essays  on  the  theology  of  the  several 
writers.    M.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

40.  The  Apologists. — Critical  introduction;,  reading  of  portions  of  the  Greek 
text;  study  of  early  apologetics.    M.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

III.  language 

41.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. — M.  First  Term,  Professor  Norton. 

42.  Advanced  Syntax  of  New  Testament  Greek. — Inductive  study  of  special 
problems  of  the  syntax  of  New  Testament  Greek.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
1917,  Professor  Burton. 
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43.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — Characteristics  of  the 
common  dialect;  peculiarities  of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  contemporary 
papyri;  the  syntax  of  later  Greek;  translation  of  selected  portions  of  the  Septua- 
gint and  of  the  New  Testament,  with  particular  reference  to  grammatical  inter- 
pretation. Prerequisite:  2  units  of  preparatory  Greek  or  the  equivalent  amount 
of  college  Greek.  Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Professor  Goodspeed;  Summer,  1918, 
Professor  Votaw. 

44.  The  Greek  of  the  Septuagint. — M.  First  Term,  Professor  Norton. 
60.  Lexicographical  Seminar. — Historical  study  of  important  New  Testa- 
ment words.    Mj.  Professor  Burton. 

IV.  INTERPRETATION1 

51.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship 
of  the  book;  -  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
text,  with  particular  attention  to  the  discourse  sections.  Open  also  to  those 
who  do  not  read  Greek.  Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Professor  Goodspeed;  Autumn, 
1918,  Professor  Burton. 

64.  The  Gospel  of  Mark. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text. 
Open  also  to  those  who  do  not  read  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Professor 
Goodspeed. 

55.  The  Gospel  of  Luke— Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  with 
particular  attention  to  sections  peculiar  to  this  Gospel.  Open  also  to  those  who 
do  not  read  Greek. 

565.  The  Synoptic  Gospels. — Interpretation  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  using 
Luke  as  a  basis;  comparison  of  accounts;  teaching  of  the  parables;  general  view 
of  Jesus'  ministry  and  mission.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Professor  Robinson 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

66.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text; 
study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  Gospel,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
inductive  study  of  the  Johannine  theology.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not 
read  Greek.   Winter,  1919,  Professor  Case. 

566.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Essential  characteristics;  author  and  purpose; 
Johannine  conception  of  Christ;  influence  upon  Christian  history;  use  of  the 
Gospel  in  preaching  and  teaching;  interpretation  of  the  more  important  chapters. 
Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Spring,  1918,  1919,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary). 

67.  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — Interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text. 
Open  also  to  those  who  do  not  read  Greek. 

68.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Introduction;  analysis  of  argument; 
study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  epistle,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
inductive  study  of  the  Pauline  theology;  interpretation  of  chaps.  1-8  on  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  on  interpretation.  Open  also  to  those  who  do 
not  read  Greek.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1917,  Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor 
Burton. 

69.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. — Historical  situation,  including  con- 
ditions of  church  life  in  the  Greco-Roman  world;  analysis  of  the  letters;  inter- 
pretation on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text;  contribution  of  the  letters  to  our 

1  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  interpretation;  but  this  re- 
quirement may  be  waived  in  the  Summer  Quarter  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  The 
instruction  is  based  upon  the  Greek  text  and  the  English  translations,  separate  sections 
being  formed  for  English  and  Greek  students  if  and  so  far  as  necessary.  Credit  toward 
the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree  is  given  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  courses  1,  2, 
and  41.  In  reporting  courses  to  the  Examiner,  the  instructor  will  indicate  whether  the 
course  was  taken  in  English  or  in  Greek. 
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knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not  read 
Greek.  Autumn,  1917,  Professor  Votaw;  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

S59.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. — Mj.  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago 
Theological  Seminary). 

60.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. — Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not 
read  Greek.    Mj.  Professor  Burton. 

62.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. — Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not 
read  Greek.    M.  First  Term,  Spring,  1918,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

63.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. — Introduction  and  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not 
read  Greek.    M.  Second  Term,  Spring,  1918,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

64.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. — Introduction  and  analysis,  their 
significance  for  the  life  of  Paul  and  of  the  early  Church;  interpretation  of  I  Thes- 
salonians on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not  read 
Greek.    M.  Professor  Goodspeed. 

67.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — Introduction;  history  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  letter;  analysis  of  argument;  interpretation  of  selected 
passages.    M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

69.  The  Apocalypse  of  John. — Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 
on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.  Open  also  to  those  who  do  not  read  Greek. 
A  genetic  and  comparative  study  of  the  place  occupied  by  apocalyptic  in  the 
Hellenistic,  Jewish,  and  Christian  religions.    Mj.  Professor  Case. 


V.  TEACHING 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Character  of  the  sources  of  information;  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  teaching  was  transmitted;  analysis  and  classification 
of  its  content  as  reported  in  the  Gospels;  its  significance  for  Jesus,  and  for  the 
believers  who  collected  and  used  the  accounts;  based  on  the  English  text.  A 

prescribed  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1918,  1919,  Professor  Burton;  Summer,  1918, 
Professor  Votaw. 

S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Antecedents;  distinction  between  form  and 
essential  content;  classification  of  the  sayings;  systematic  survey  of  the  teaching. 
A  prescribed  course  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.    Mj.  Summer,  1917,  i 
Spring,  1918,  1919,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

73.  The  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — An  inductive  study  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  their  sources,  in  relation  to  the  religious  fife  of  the  period 
in  which  they  arose,  and  of  the  method  of  their  production,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering the  theological  ideas  of  the  several  authors  and  the  teaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Professor  Burton. 

74.  The  Theology  of  the  Johannine  Writings. — An  inductive  study  of  the 
gospel  and  epistles  of  John  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose, 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the  contribution  of  these  writings  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  produced  and 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Burton. 

S75.  Sources  of  Power  in  Jesus'  Parables. — Elements  of  homiletical  force 
in  the  parables,  metaphors,  and  similes.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

81.  The  Teaching  of  Paul.— Purpose  and  characteristics  of  Paul  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  gospel  to  the  Greco-Roman  world;  sources  of  his  ethical  and  reli- 
gious ideas;  point  of  view,  method,  and  content  of  his  message;  based  on  the 
English  text.    Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Professor  Votaw. 
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82.  The  Theology  of  the  Apostle  Paul. — An  inductive  study  from  the  Greek 
text  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostle  in  his  letters,  with  a  consideration  of  the 
sources  of  his  theological  ideas  and  of  his  relative  valuation  of  them.  A  seminar. 
Mj.  Spring,  1920,  Professor  Burton. 

S83.  The  Mystical  Element  in  Paul. — His  conception  of  the  living  Christ; 
his  thought  of  his  own  conversion;  his  descriptions  of  the  life  in  Christ;  his  use 
of  metaphor  and  simile  in  these  descriptions;  synonymity  of  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions. A  seminar.  Mj.  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary). 

91.  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament. — The  Christian  ideal  of 
life,  the  principles  of  conduct  and  character,  as  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus 
and  Paul;  historical  development  of  Christian  ethics  from  Hebrew- Jewish 
ethics;  comparison  and  relation  of  contemporary  Greco-Roman  ethics;  value  of 
New  Testament  ethics  to  the  modern  science  of  ethics  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  New  Testament  teachings  to  present-day  living.  Mj.  Winter, 
1918,  1919,  Professor  Votaw. 

92.  The  Eschatology  of  the  New  Testament. — Jewish  ideas  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  the  Messiah,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Day  of  Judgment;  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  Paul,  the  synoptists,  and  John  upon  these  themes,  and  concerning  the 
Parousia;  rise  and  development  of  primitive  Christian  eschatology  in  the  first 
century.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Professor  Votaw. 

93.  The  Christology  of  the  New  Testament. — A  study  of  the  rise  and  devel- 
opment of  Primitive  Christian  Christology  as  reflected  in  the  New  Testament 
writings.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Professor  Votaw. 

S96.  Development  of  Doctrine  within  the  New  Testament  Period. — The 
interrelationship  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  Paul,  John,  James,  Hebrews.  Mj. 
Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

100.  Research  Work. — Investigation  in  the  field  of  lexicography,  history, 
and  biblical  theology.    Every  quarter.    Professor  Burton. 

VI.     BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH 
For  students  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  Colleges 

101.  The  Origin  of  the  Bible:  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament— The 
religious  life  of  Israel  and  its  expression  in  literature;  the  new  religious  movement 
originating  in  Jesus  and  its  literary  products;  the  rise  of  the  New  Testament  canon. 
Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  1917,  Spring  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

106.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — The  historical  conditions  of  Jesus'  life;  the  events 
of  his  life  on  the  basis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  the  purpose  of  his  mininstry;  and 
his  permanent  significance  for  religion.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  1918,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

107.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. — £Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

109.  The  Rise  of  Christianity. — Beginning  and  growth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  Palestine;  the  work  of  Paul;  the  expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  first  century.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Merri- 
field. 

110A.  The  Religion  of  Paul. — M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1917,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

111.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Based  on  the  English  text  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.    Mj.  Spring,  1918,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

112.  The  Religion  of  Jesus. — M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1917,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

113.  Jesus  and  the  Prophets. — A  comparison  of  their  point  of  view  and 
teaching.    Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

114.  The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.— Mj.  Winter,  1918, 
Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 
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115.  Christianity  as  a  World-Religion. — A  study  of  those  elements  of 
historic  Christianity  which  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  people.  Mj.  Winter, 
1919,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

116.  Science  and  Christianity. — The  elements  of  the  scientific  point  of  view 
and  its  effect  on  our  conception  of  Christianity.  Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

117.  Modern  Religious  Problems. — A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  problems  of  a  college  student. 
Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

118.  The  Essentials  of  Religion. — |Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Merrifield. 

119.  Christianity  and  Other  Religions. — |Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

122.  The  Religion  of  the  New  Testament. — JMj.  Autumn,  1918,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

123.  Modern  Religious  Literature. — jMj.  Spring,  1918,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Merrifield. 

124.  How  to  Interpret  the  Bible. — |Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 
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GREEK;  LATIN;  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL  LIN- 
GUISTICS, AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY; 
AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

DEGREES 

Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.    The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES  IN  LATIN  AND  GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed 
36  majors  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall 
include  one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

SEQUENCES  FOR  A.B.  STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University),  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned,  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  5  (Livy),  and  6 
(Horace) .  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student 
who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  5,  6,  and  7.  In  the  case  of 
students  who  begin  Greek  in  college,  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  secondary  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (Tibullus)  or  10  (Ovid), 
8  (Rapid-Reading  Course)  or  11  (Tacitus),  9  (Horace's  Epistles)  or  12  (Terence), 
followed  by  any  three  in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
The  Greek  Department  offers  courses  15  (Xenophon,  Hellenica),  30  (Lyric  Poetry), 
39  (Herodotus).  In  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  course  2  (Greek  Art), 
and  in  the  Department  of  History  courses  A12  (History  of  Greece)  and  A13  (the 
History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  departmental  advisers. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
follows: 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

I.   Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12,  followed  by  any  three  in 
the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 

II.   Latin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
with  three  Greek  college  courses. 

III.  Latin  and  Classical  Archaeology:   Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses 

selected  from  7-14,  with  History  of  Art  2,  5,  and  one  other  course 
chosen  from  3-12. 

IV.  Latin  and  Sanskrit:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  chosen  from  7-12, 

followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 
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V.    Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12;  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10,  11,  German  103,  109, 
English  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91,  103- 
109;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or 
by  three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 
VI.    Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5, 6,  45,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
followed  by  three  suitable  courses  in  Romance  approved  by  the 
departmental  adviser. 
VII.    Latin  and  Romance,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two 
courses  selected  from  7-14,  followed  by  French  11  or  12,  40  or  42 
or  43,  and  one  other  course  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 
VIII.    Latin  and  German:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three 
in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 
IX.    Latin  and  German,  Teachers' Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12,  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 
from  81-101. 

X.    Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 
XL    Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  History  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15,  A17. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Latin  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  departmental  adviser. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

Principal  or  secondary  sequences  may  consist  of  any  combination  of  courses 
in  the  Department;  Philosophy  7  (Aesthetics)  and  course  12  in  Aesthetic  Education 
in  the  School  of  Education  may  be  employed.  Greek  History  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  Greek  Art,  Roman  History  with  Roman  Art,  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  and  Italian  History  with  Italian  Art. 
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Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on 
pp.  37-41  of  this  Circular  special  requirements  of  the  departments  of  this  group 
are  as  follows: 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE1 

a)  The  subject  of  the  thesis  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head  of 
the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

b)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  thesis  in  complete  form  to  the  instructor 
under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  thesis  shall  be 
passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally  approved  by  him, 
it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with  the  departmental 
librarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On  depositing  the  thesis 
the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members  of 
the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  not 
later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

a)  The  thesis  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental  librarian 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee  deposit- 
ing the  thesis  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members 
of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  is  on  view.  The  thesis  shall  remain 
on  view  two  weeks. 

b)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
not  later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN 
GREEK,  LATIN,  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  AND 
CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  1917-18 

SUMMER 

8: 10 — First  Term:  41,  Economic  History  of  Greece  (Trever);  36,  Pliny  (Beeson). 
Second  Term:  41,  Economic  History  of  Greece  (Trever);  24A,  Cicero's 
Letters  (Walker). 

9:15 — First  Term:  18A,  Thucydides  (Bonner);  62,  Palaeography  (Beeson); 
17,  Kalidasa  (Clark). 

Second  Term:  39A,  Herodotus  (Castle);  48A,  Caesar's  Gallic  Cam- 
paigns (Walker);  17,  Kalidasa  (Clark). 

»  For  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Latin  Department,  see  pp.  155-57. 
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10:45 — First  Term:  36,  Plato,  Minor  Dialogues  (Bonner);  61,  Latin  Novel 
(Prescott) ;  29,  Virgil,  Aeneid  VII-XII  (Miller) ;  1,  General  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck) . 

Second  Term:  30B,  Lyric  Poetry  (Castle) ;  29,  Virgil,  Aeneid  VII-XII 
(Miller);  61,  Latin  Novel  (Prescott). 
11:50— First  Term:   34,  Euripides  (Prescott);   40,  Ovid  (Miller);   6,  Italic 
Dialects  (Buck). 

Second  Term:  34,  Euripides  (Prescott);  40,  Ovid  (Miller). 
1:30 — 44A,  Latin  Composition  (Knapp);  10,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 
2:35 — 13,  Teachers'  Training  Course  (Carr);   68,  Roman  Satire  (Knapp); 

14,  Religions  of  India  (Clark). 

AUTUMN 

8:10—38,  Juvenal  (Beeson). 

9: 15—39,  Herodotus  (Castle);  83,  Roman  Religion  (Laing);  10,  Ovid  (Miller). 
10:45 — 31,  Hellenistic  Poetry  (Prescott);  45,  Teachers'  Training  Course  (Hale); 

2,  Comparative  Grammar  (Buck) ;  2,  Greek  Art  (Tarbell) . 
11:50—63,  Latin  Epic  (Prescott);  10,  Sanskrit  (Buck);  3,  Greek  Life  (Tarbell). 

2:35—24,  Cicero's  Letters  (Merrill). 

3:40 — 37,  Homer  (Shorey);  82,  Research  in  Roman  History  (Merrill). 
4:40 — Seminars:  57,  Greek  Tragedy  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  87, 
Catullus  (Hale),  Thursday. 

WINTER 

8:10 — 30,  Lyric  Poetry  and  Theocritus  (Castle);  41,  Prose  of  the  Empire 

(Beeson) . 

9:15 — 18,  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes  (Bonner);    12,  Terence  (Prescott); 

25,  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations  (Miller);  17,  Kalidasa  (Clark). 
10:45 — 51,  Advanced  Latin  Syntax  (Hale);  21,  Lithuanian  (Buck);  5,  Roman 
Art  (Tarbell). 

11:50 — 21,  Lucretius  (Laing);  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar 
(Buck);  4,  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia  and  Delphi  (Tarbell). 
1:30—11,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

2:35—34,  Quintilian  (Merrill);  15,  Hindu  Philosophy  (Clark). 
3 : 40 — 55,  Homer  in  European  Literature  (Shorey) . 

4:40 — Seminars:  58,  Greek  Tragedy  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday; 
88,  Catullus  (Merrill),  Friday;  96,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale),  Thurs- 
day; 25,  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology  (Buck),  Tuesday. 

SPRING 

8: 10 — 62,  Palaeography  (Beeson). 

9:15 — 22,  Demosthenes  (Bonner);  11,  Tacitus  (Laing);  19,  Pali  (Clark). 
10:45 — 36,  Pliny  (Hale);  1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language 
(Buck). 

11:50—24,  Hellenistic  Epigram  (Prescott);  29,  Virgil,  Aeneid  VII-XII  (Miller); 
44,  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing) . 
1:30—12,  Vedic  (Clark). 

2:30—23,  Caesar's  Civil  War  (Merrill);  16,  History  of  India  (Clark). 
3:40 — 50,  Introduction  to  Aristotle  (Shorey);  32,  Seneca,  Selections  (Merrill). 
4:40 — Seminars:  59,  Greek  Tragedy  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  89, 
Catullus  (Prescott),  Friday;  97,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale),  Thursday. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.j  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be : 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian,  and  by  the  English  and 
German  departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek 
and  Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  of  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  SEQUENCES 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction 
to  German  Philology. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 
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BECONDABY  SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation  to 
organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language 
study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic 
changes  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  asso- 
ciation (Analogy).  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics).  Development  of  structure 
(Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing, 
relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  linguistic  geography,  rise 
of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and  nationality.  Brief 
survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more  detailed  account  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution,  the  earliest  history 
and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:45;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  or  M.  Winter,  11:50, 
Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  on  and  exercises  in  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Although  devoted  primarily  to  the  reading  of  Greek 
dialect  inscriptions,  the  course  aims  also  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  use  of 
Greek  inscriptions  in  general  as  source  material  in  the  various  fields  of  research, 
historical  as  well  as  linguistic.  Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek 
Dialects  will  be  used.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

10.  Sanskrit  (elementary  course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Lan- 
man's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark;  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 
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11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature.— The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value,  and 
one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations 
will  be  required.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great 
Hindu  religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of 
these  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion.  A  few 
introductory  lectures  will  be  given,  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of 
political  history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.  Mj.  Summer,  2:35, 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — The  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philosophic 
thought  in  India  from  the  Rig-Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the 
Samkhya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.  Mj.  Winter,  2:35,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

16.  History  of  India. — This  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India 
and  the  parallel  social  development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Battle  of 
Plassey  in  1757.  The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be 
traced  in  order  to  give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in 
India.    M j .  Spring,  2 : 35,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

17.  Kalidasa:  "Qakuntala"  (with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit). — 
Mj.  Summer,  9:15;  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

18.  Kalidasa:  "Raghuvarhca." — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pali  Reader  will  be  used.  Prerequisite : 
Sanskrit.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

20.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
eon's  Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the 
selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edi- 
tion) or  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  betaken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Church  Slavonic. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philol- 
ogy. Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handbuch  der 
altbulgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used.    Mj .  Winter,  10 : 45,  Professor  Buck. 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  4:40-6:40,  Pro- 
fessor Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

in  the  department  of  latin 

96,  97.  Seminar :  The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 2  Mjs. 
Winter  and  Spring,  Th.,  4 : 40-6 : 40,  Professor  Hale. 
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IN  THE  DEPAETMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.  Summer,  1:30;  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German. — Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

108.  Lectures  on  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:35,  Professor 
Wood. 

109.  Old  Saxon. — Mj.  Summer,  2:35,  Professor  Wood. 
113.  Old  Frisian. — Mj.  Spring,  2:35,  Professor  Wood. 

251.  Seminar:  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Summer,  Winter, 
3 : 35-5 : 35,  Professor  Wood. 

in  the  department  of  english 


21.  Old  English  (elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Hulbert,  and  Autumn,  9 : 15,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Roy  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 

Albert  Augustus  Trever,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lawrence  College  (Sum- 
mer, 1917). 

William  Dudley  Woodhead,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 
Alberta  (Summer,  1917). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 

Vernon  Cook,  A.M.  Ida  Capen  Fleming,  A.M. 

John  Wilson  Taylor,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theocritus 
and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Plato. 
Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private  and  public 
antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

SEQUENCES 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Junior 
College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic  and  Philosophic 
Literature.  In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
same  fields  are  offered  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.  From 
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these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 
suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department.1 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students :  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(6)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  12  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6.  In 
this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (6)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Mr.  Nelson;  Autumn,  10:45, 
Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  10:45,  Mr.  Nelson. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 
have  completed  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Woodhead;  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Bonner;  Spring,  10:45,  Mr.   . 

1  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty- 
eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  M j .  Autumn, 
9:15,  Professor  Bonner;  Spring,  10:45,  Mr.  Nelson. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (elementary  course). — For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  3  required 
majors.    Mj.  Summer,  10:45;  Autumn,  10:45;  Winter,  11:50,  Mr.  Nelson. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

1  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  not  obliged  to  pursue  sequences  in  addition 
to  the  required  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (inclusive  of  high-school  work), 
but  their  attention  is  called  to  this  announcement  of  the  Classical  Department. 
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6.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito" ;  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Woodhe  ad;  Autumn,  11:50,  Mr.  Nelson;  Winter,  9:15,  Mr.  ; 

Spring,  11:50,  Mr.  Nelson. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Woodhead;  Autumn,  9:15,  Mr. 

 ;   Winter,   10:45,  Professor  Prescott;   Spring,    10:45,  Professor 

Bonner. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Mr.  Nelson;  Autumn,  8:10;  Winter, 
9:15,  Associate  Professor  Castle;  Spring,  8:10,  Mr.  Nelson. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek  see  p.  141. 

15.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Professor 
Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  use  of 
particles.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

17.  Lysias. — Selected  speeches  of  inherent  historical  value,  together  with 
others  which  exhibit  the  author's  genius  and  versatility,  will  be  read.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Castle.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

18.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earlier  books  of 
Thucydides  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  are  most  important  as 
historical  sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Bonner. 

18A.  Thucydides. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:15,  Professor  Bonner. 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will 
be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be 
assigned  from  time  to  time.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates  will 
be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

22.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the 
period.  Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj. 
Spring,  9 : 15,  Professor  Bonner. 

23.  Demosthenes. — Translation  of  selected  orations,  accompanied  by  lec- 
tures and  readings  to  show  the  author's  power  as  an  orator  and  the  scope  of  his 
works.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.    Mj.  Spring,  11  -.50,  Professor  Prescott. 
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25.  The  Hellenistic  Epic. — The  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes;  inten- 
sive study  of  selected  portions;  rapid  reading  of  entire  poem.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

26.  Greek  Comedy. — The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Castle. 

30B.  Lyric  Poets. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:45,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Castle. 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  qualities  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  literature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

34.  Euripides. — Intensive  study  of  a  few  plays  and  rapid  reading,  in  and 
out  of  course,  of  other  representative  dramas;  a  general  survey  of  the  relation 
of  Euripides  to  contemporary  drama,  life,  and  thought  and  of  his  influence  upon 
the  content  and  form  of  dramatic  literature  in  the  post-classical  period.  Mj. 
Summer,  11:50,  Professor  Prescott. 

35.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Detailed  study  of  the  Knights  of 
Aristophanes;  rapid  reading  of  representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the 
New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the  development  of  comedy  in  Greece.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

36.  Plato. — Minor  Dialogues.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:45,  Professor 
Bonner. 

37.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  literary  study  of  the  Iliad.  M j .  Autumn, 
3:40,  Professor  Shorey. 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  age.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Castle.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied,  not  only  as  a  literary  artist, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  further,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  historical  writers.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  environment.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

41.  Economic  History  of  Greece. — A  study  of  the  economic  conditions  of 
Greece  from  the  Homeric  age  to  the  Roman  occupation,  with  constant  emphasis 
upon  the  intimate  relation  between  economic  and  political  development.  Some 
of  the  larger  subjects  discussed  are  land  tenure,  Solon's  economic  reforms,  the 
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development  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  extent  of  capitalism  in  fifth-century 
Athens,  the  grain  supply,  population,  free  and  slave  labor,  the  struggle  of  the 
classes,  production  and  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals,  money,  banks  and 
banking,  agriculture,  interest-rates,  prices,  monopoly,  the  economic  effects  of 
war,  state  interference.  Lectures,  with  assigned  problems,  and  readings  from  the 
Greek  sources  and  from  modern  historians.  Students  unacquainted  with  Greek 
will  be  given  additional  assignments  in  the  latter.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Pro- 
fessor Trever. 

44.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  com- 
parative study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  "city"  mimes  of  Theocritus;  with 
comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

47.  Greek  Inscriptions. — Reading  of  numerous  documents  in  Michel's 
Recueil  d' inscriptions  grecgues  which  illustrate  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Greeks.    Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

47A.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  Hill's  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  literary  sources.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

48.  Pausanias. — Selections  relating  to  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi  as 
they  were  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Mj.  Professor  Tarbell. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

49.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature.— This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of 
Romance  languages,  English,  and  comparative  literature.  Greek  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite, but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.  Special  work  will 
be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  in  this  course.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

60.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Spring,  3 :40,  Professor  Shorey. 

61.  Introduction  to  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  literature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  be  first  studied  in  the  extant 
fragments  and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek 
literature.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

62.  Virgil  and  Homer. — A  study  in  comparative  literature.  Special  reading 
will  be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

63.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — Prerequisite:  Small  Latin  and  Less 
Greek.  A  complete  text  of  Shakespeare  will  be  required,  Special  reading  will 
be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

64.  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — Aristotle,  Poetics;  Longinus,  On  the 
Sublime;  Horace,  Ars  Poetica.  Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

55.  Homer  in  European  Literature  and  Culture. — Studies  in  Comparative 
Literature.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  required.  This  course  may  be  elected  as 
a  research  course  by  students  of  Greek  who  will  receive  special  private  instruction 
and  guidance.    M j .  Winter,  3 : 40,  Professor  Shorey. 

67,  58,  59.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  4 : 4(>-6 : 40,  Professor  Shorey. 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

EST  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

96,  97.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 2Mjs.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Th.,  4:40-6:40,  Professor  Hale. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

2.  Greek  Art. — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

3.  Greek  Life  from  the  Monuments. — Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

4.  Ancient  Athens. — Mj.  Winter,  11 :50,  Professor  Tarbell. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Huth. 

A13.  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augus- 
tus.   Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 

Charles  Knapp,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University  (Summer,  1917). 
Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas  (Summer,  1917). 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Classics,  Frances  Shimer  Academy 
(Summer,  1917). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 

Ernest  Woodruff  Delcamp,  A.M.  Eva  May  Newman,  A.M. 

John  Andrew  Rice,  Jr.,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading  in  the  Roman 
order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  higher  literary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin :  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and,  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  literature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools,  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  45. 

6.  To  offer  advance  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
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Latin  literature,  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types; 
in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects,  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  (1)  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (2)  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  (3)  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  (see  course 
45),  the  other,  a  broader  course  dealing  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers 
should  have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  47). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading-courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  14  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  of  the  Department  on  the 
Master's  degree. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved  by  this  committee,  the  Head  of 
the  Department  will  assign  to  the  student  an  Official  Adviser,  under  whose 
general  charge  and  direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice 
of  courses  taken  for  the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
and  the  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  required  dissertation.  Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation 
subject  must  also  be  finally  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department,  before  the 
applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
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lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  not  later  than  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  1 
degree  is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The 
written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English,  and  English  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  specific  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
field  of  his  dissertation,  and  his  acquaintance  with  two  of  the  eight  major  courses 
presented  by  him  for  the  degree.  The  designation  of  these  two  courses  will  be 
made,  and  the  candidate  informed  thereof,  by  the  aforesaid  committee  in  con- 
sultation with  the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  two  months  before  the  examination 
is  to  be  held. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  (when  Latin  is  the 
principal  subject,  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary  subject)  will  be  expected 
to  show,  besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and 
facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author 
or  authors  in  each  language. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the 
Latin  department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

IA.  Cicero:  "Orations."— Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Mr.  . 

IB.  Cicero:  "Orations"  (continued).— Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Mr.  . 

2A.  Virgil:  "Aeneid." — Prerequisite:  course  1.    Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Mr. 

2B.  Virgil:  "Aeneid"  (continued). — Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Mr.  . 

Courses  1A,  IB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  prepara- 
tion in  Latin  1  and  2  only.    For  each  author  course  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B. 

4.  Cicero:  "De  senectute";  Terence:  "Phormio." — Translation  at  sight 
and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer, 
9:15,  Dr.  Braunlich;  Autumn,  8:10,  Professor  Miller,  and  11:50,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Beeson;  Winter,  9 : 15,  Professor  Laing. 

5.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II. — Trans- 
lation at  sight  and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Professor  Miller,  and  11:50,  Associate  Professor 
Beeson;  Spring,  8:10,  Professor  Laing. 

6.  Horace :  "Odes" ;  Mackail's  "Latin  Literature." — By  the  time  this  course 
is  reached  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax 
and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  literary 
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study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45, 
Dr.  Braunlich;  Autumn,  8:10,  Professor  Laing;  Spring,  8:10,  Professor 
Miller;  11 :50,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

n.   junior  and  senior  college  courses 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-14  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  pp.  13,  14. 

7.  Tibullus;  Ovid:  "Fasti."— A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will  be 

read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read,  with 
study  of  the  styles  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

8.  Rapid-Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Catiline";  Phaedms;  Aulus Gellius. — 

The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and  so  to 
afford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

9.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the  Odes, 
the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.  Mj.  Professor  Hale.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 

of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:15,  Professor  Miller. 

11.  Tacitus:  the  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Latin  aloud.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Laing. 

12.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Andria  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  class.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15, 
Professor  Prescott. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Latin:  First  Year. — The  course  includes  a  review  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  first  year's  work  in  Latin  as  given  in  Hale's  First 
Latin  Book;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  phonology,  inflexion,  and  syntax;  and 
a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  to  young  students.  Mj.  Summer 
and  Spring,  2:35,  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Latin :  Caesar. — The  course  includes  a  careful  study 
of  Books  i-iv  of  the  Gallic  War,  with  especial  attention  to  syntax,  word-order, 
and  prose  composition  based  on  the  text;  the  reading  of  selections  from  Books 
v-vii;  the  study  of  especial  topics  in  the  history  and  politics  of  the  period;  and 
a  discussion  of  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  to  high-school  students. 
Mr.  Carr.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

III.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  class  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  character- 
istics of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  i,  iii,  and  v  of  the  De  rerum  natura  will  be  read, 
with  special  reference  to  style  and  content.  Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor 
Laing. 

22.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  to 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
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importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  Mj. 
Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  politics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.    Mj.  Spring,  2:35,  Professor  Merrill. 

24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  political  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:35,  Professor 
Merrill. 

24A.  Cicero:  "Letters." — The  chief  stress  is  laid  on  the  historical  points 
involved,  so  that  the  student  gets  a  good  knowledge  of  the  period  in  which  Caesar 
and  Cicero  lived.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8: 10,  Professor  Walker. 

25.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  from  his  Letters,  also 
selections  from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The 
central  purpose  will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  death.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Miller. 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues";  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Em- 
pire; lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VH-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid-reading  course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  the  Aeneid.    Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Spring,  11 :50,  Professor  Miller. 

30.  Horace:  "Satires";  Persius. — Attention  will  be  especially  directed 
to  the  construction  of  these  poems  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman 
literature.    Mj.  Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

31.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  literary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation and  brief  reports.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

32.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  prose  writings. — The  selections  will  exhibit 
Seneca's  philosophical  and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  characteristics  of  the 
school  which  he  represents.    Mj .  Spring,  3 : 40,  Professor  Merrill. 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.    Mj.  Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes, 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Winter, 
2:35,  Professor  Merrill. 

35.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

36.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and 
order,  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  Rome  under  the  Early 
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Empire.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  Mj. 
Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Hale. 

37.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annales  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  times  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00, 
Professor  Laing;  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  36  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Beeson. 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  by  representative  English  poets.  Mj. 
Summer,  11:50,  Professor  Miller. 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  important  authors.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor 
Beeson. 

42.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
decadence  of  pagan  literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj. 
Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

44.  The  Writing  of  Latin :  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Spring,  11:50, 
Professor  Laing. 

44A.  Latin  Prose  Composition. — Daily  written  exercises  will  form  the  basis 
for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  important  principles  of  Latin  syntax,  word 
order,  and  style.    Mj .  Summer,  1 : 30,  Professor  Knapp. 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case, 
mood,  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Application  of  these  principles 
in  teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  as  a 
preparation  for  independent  study  in  syntax  (see  course  51),  and  also  as  a  methodi- 
cal preparation,  on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Hale. 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  cover  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first,  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and, 
secondly,  in  respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  Mj.  Professor 
Miller.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be 
treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition  and 
the  recent  investigations  and  other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  political 
setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
purposes  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.   Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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48A.  Caesar's  Gallic  Campaigns. — A  critical  study  of  the  Gallic  War,  with 
especial  reference  to  military,  historical,  and  geographical  questions.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  9 : 15,  Professor  Walker. 

49.  Roman  Public  Life. — The  course  will  deal  topically  with  the  magistra- 
cies, the  Senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts.  It  will  be  conducted  by 
lectures  and  reports.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

50.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Mj. 
Professor  Lainq.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

51.  Advanced  Latin  Syntax  (continuation  of  Teachers'  Training  Course  45). 
— The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to  continue  the  development  of  the  power  of 
independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression,  which  underlie  read- 
ing and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions  of  problems  taken 
up.    Prerequisite:  course  45.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Hale. 

IV.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

Note. — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  numbered  60-67. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statius,  and  Silius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-Virgilian  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Professor  Pres- 
cott. 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science 
for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 
texts,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Associate 
Professor  Beeson. 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
Hellenistic,  and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Autumn, 
11:50,  Professor  Prescott. 

64.  Early  Roman  History. — The  social,  political,  and  topographical  develop- 
ment of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  extension  of  its  power  beyond  Latium. 
Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

65.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  (Annals,  xiii-xvi), 
Suetonius  (Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (lxi-hdii),  with  the  use  of  accessory 
material  from  other  authors,  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
authors  may  be  used  in  translation.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

68.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to 
study  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary 
Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the 
Romance  languages  on  the  other.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 
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67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Biicheler's  Carmina 
Latina  epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  25,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 


68.  Roman  Satire. — Lectures  on  the  origin  and  development  of  Roman 
Satire.  Reading  of  the  Satires  of  Horace.  Mj.  Summer,  2:35,  Professor 
Knapp. 

70.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot  structure,  character 
treatment,  psychology;  dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of 
private  and  public  life,  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman 
elements.  Students  will  read  representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the 
lectures.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — Lectures  on  the  MSS, 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
text,  such  as  meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination 
on  the  text;  linguistic  usage  and  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  limited  scope.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

72.  73.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2Mjs. 
Professor  Hale.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personality,  and  the  literary  tradition  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

77.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  especial  reference  to  the  development,  of  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course  of 
lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
poetry.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  political  environments  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

80.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  _  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  linguistic  peculiarities.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
like.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  M j .  Autumn, 
3:40,  Professor  Merrill. 

83.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
and  reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  religion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites 
of  the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
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Italy,  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Laing. 

84.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  public  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
Mj.  Professor  Laing.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

87,  88,  89.  Seminar. — It  is  planned  to  offer  each  year  a  seminar  on  some 
department  of  literature,  or  some  author,  which  all  candidates  for  the  doctor's 
degree  are  expected  to  take.  The  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
apparatus  and  methods  of  research  work: 

A.  Roman  Comedy. — Autumn  Quarter,  paleography  and  the  general 
principles  of  text-criticism,  with  especial  reference  to  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Winter  Quarter,  the  interpretation  of  assigned  passages  in  Plautus  or  Terence, 
involving  points  of  text,  forms,  meters,  syntax,  etc.  Spring  Quarter,  the  in- 
vestigation of  problems  suggested  by  the  content  and  form  of  comedy.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  seminary,  another  weekly  meeting  will 
be  held  for  the  rapid  reading  of  the  comedies.  3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Beeson;  Winter,  Professor  Laing;  Spring,  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

_  B.  Catullus. — Autumn  Quarter,  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts,  the  determi- 
nation of  their  interrelations,  and  the  making  of  a  collation  (practice  from  fac- 
similes of  manuscripts) .  Winter  Quarter,  the  general  principles  of  text-criticism, 
the  constitution  of  a  text  (practice  upon  selected  poems),  and  interpretation. 
Spring  Quarter,  the  relations  of  Catullus  and  other  contemporary  poets  to  Greek 
literature  and  to  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Augustan  period.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Th.  4:40,  Professor  Hale;  Winter,  Fr.,  4:40,  Professor  Merrill;  Spring, 
Fr.,  4:40,  Professor  Prescott. 

90,  91,  92.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  the  Younger  Pliny— The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manu- 
script authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be 
critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will 
be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  inter- 
pretative side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology, 
history,  and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs. 
Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

93,  94,  95.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  decline  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters. 
3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

96,  97.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Moods  and 
Cases. — Homer,  Xenophon,  Plautus,  Caesar,  and  Cicero.  The  work  will  deal 
with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation  and 
the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  problems. 
Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  Th., 
i :  40-6 : 40,  Professor  Hale. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:45;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:50. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

5.  Roman  Art. — Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 
Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A16.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic— Mj.  Winter,  2:35,  Assistant 
Professor  Huth. 
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ROMANCE,  GERMAN,  ENGLISH,  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

FACILITIES 

The  libraries  of  the  departments  of  the  Modern  Language  Group  contain 
about  50,000  volumes.  The  Germanic  library  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  collection  of  eighteenth-century  books  (about  9,000  volumes) 
formed  by  Professor  Michael  Bernays  and  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  while  the  English  Department  has  purchased  a  considerable 
number  of  rare  and  interesting  English  books,  principally  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  but  including  many  first  editions  of  works  by  Browning, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne,  and  others.  The  libraries  receive  regularly  the 
principal  periodicals  devoted  to  research  in  the  modern  languages  and  literatures. 
Other  periodicals  of  scarcely  less  importance  for  students  of  this  group  are  easily 
accessible  in  the  libraries  of  the  Classical,  the  Philosophical,  and  the  Historical 
groups,  while  those  of  a  more  general  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  General 
Library.  Many  rare  and  valuable  books,  not  in  any  of  the  University  libraries, 
are  accessible  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  which  contains  about  750,000 
volumes,  and  the  Newberry  Library,  which  contains  about  400,000  volumes. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Students  of  the  modern  languages  have  long  recognized  the  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  languages  related  to  that  forming  their  special  object  of  study; 
and  students  of  literature  are  coming  more  and  more  to  a  recognition  of  the 
intimate  interrelations  of  the  literatures  of  Western  Europe  in  mediaeval  as  well 
as  in  modern  times.  Many  causes  operated  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  transport 
from  one  country  to  another  ideas  and  literary  themes  and  forms,  and  literary, 
religious,  and  philosophical  movements;  while  in  modern  times  no  important 
intellectual  impulse  is  confined  to  the  country  of  its  origin.  It  seems  desirable 
therefore  to  add  to  the  programs  of  study  designed  more  definitely  for  specialists 
in  a  single  department  of  the  Modern  Language  Group  suggestions  for  more 
comprehensive  courses,  giving  fuller  recognition  to  the  solidarity  of  mediaeval 
and  of  modern  civilization. 

The  following  groups  of  courses  are  recommended  to  students  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  who  elect  their  principal  sequences  in  modern  languages,  and  to  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  degrees  who  wish  to  specialize  in:  I.  Modern  Languages, 
II.  Mediaeval  Literature,  III.  Renaissance  Literature,  IV.  Modern  Literature. 
The  subgroups  classify  the  courses  according  to  whether  it  is  desired  to  put  the 
principal  emphasis  upon  studies  in  Romance  Philology,  Germanic  Philology,  or 
English. 

I.  Sequences  in  modern  philology: 

English  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  27,  34,  35,  37,  170. 

Romance  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  51,  57,  75,  76,  77,  78,  C53,  C57,  C59,  C60,  D51. 
German  103,  104,  105,  108,  112,  113,  251-252,  253. 
Comparative  Philology  1. 
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II.  Sequences  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  periods: 

MEDIAEVAL  LITERATURE 

English  26,  27,  28,  29,  37,  39,  83,  91,  175. 

Romance  57,  65,  75,  76,  77,  B21,  B22,  B23,  C53,  C58,  C59,  C60,  D51. 
German  141A,  141B,  146,  147,  161,  162,  184,  260. 

THE  RENAISSANCE 

English  42,  43,  52,  54,  69,  70,  75,  84. 

Romance  14,  15,  17,  24,  31,  32,  66,  67,  B24,  B25,  C27,  C31,  C51. 
German  204,  264,  275. 

CLASSICISM  AND  ROMANTICISM 

English  44,  46,  47,  57,  76,  102A,  160A,  160B,  161A. 
Romance  18,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  35,  39,  59,  60,  61,  68,  B35. 
German  30,  42,  44,  49,  52,  58,  264,  275. 

RECENT  LITERATURE 

English  47,  48,  49,  76,  130,  141,  160B. 
Romance  16,  18,  35,  B26,  B36,  C15,  C35. 
German  43,  54,  182,  204,  218. 

III.  Sequences  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  forms: 

THE  DRAMA 

English  52,  54,  70A,  B,  73,  83,  84,  85,  86A,  89. 
Romance  14,  15,  16,  19,  66,  C15,  C31. 
German  43,  44,  54,  162,  260,  275. 
General  Literature  10. 


Students  should  note  the  quarters  and  hours  in  which  these  courses  are  given. 
Advice  should  be  sought  from  the  representative  of  the  department  in  which  the  student 
is  chiefly  interested. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Albert  Nitze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Karl  Pietsch,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 
Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Philology. 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Elizabeth  Wallace,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
Edwin  Preston  Dargan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
George  Tyler  Northup,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Henri  Charles  Edouard  David,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
Theodore  Lee  Neff,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 
Algernon  Coleman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 
Rudolph  Altrocchi,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
♦Ralph  Emerson  House,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Franck  Louis  Schoell,  Agrege  des  lettres,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
Clarence  Edward  Parmenter,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
Frank  H.  Abbot,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Antonio  Heras  y  Zamorano,  Licenciado  en  derecho,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 
James  Kessler,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  French. 


Marin  LaMeslee,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Tulane  University 
(Summer,  1917). 

Clarence  Eldredge  Leavenworth,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

Wabash  College  (Summer,  1917). 
Albert  Schinz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Literature,  Smith  College  (Summer, 

1917). 

Bert  Edward  Young,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Vanderbilt 
University  (Summer,  1917). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 

Edith  S.  Anderson,  A.B.  Jay  Karl  Ditchy,  A.M. 

Nemours  Honore  Clement,  A.M.       Katharine  Denise  Wollastine,  Ph.B. 
Robert  Valentine  Merrill,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
junior  college 

The  Junior  College  provides  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Students  who  have  completed  commendably 
the  courses  in  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  and  who  have  made  good  use  of 
auxiliary  opportunities,  may  expect  to  possess  a  good  pronunciation  and  accurate 

*  Resigned. 
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reading  knowledge  of  the  language  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important 
modern  authors. 

The  attention  of  students  who  wish  to  have  more  practice  in  spoken  French 
than  may  be  had  in  the  regular  Junior  College  courses  is  called  to  course  7. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  Romance  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June 
Convocation  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within 
the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the  courses 
taken  in  the  Romance  Department;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May 
upon  these  courses.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE 

In  the  Senior  College  courses  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  masterpieces  of 
classic  and  modern  French  literature;  at  the  same  time  he  is  given  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  French.  Some  of  these  courses  are  conducted  in  French. 
In  addition,  the  student  may  also  elect  courses  in  Italian  or  Spanish. 

A  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Romance  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June  Convo- 
cation to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing 
in  five  or  more  College  courses  taken  in  the  Romance  Department;  and  (2)  a 
special  examination  held  in  May  upon  these  courses.  Detailed  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Departmental  Examiner. 

SEQUENCES 

(See  Course  Book,  §  10) 

Undergraduates  who  elect  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Romance 
are  to  choose  courses  from  the  list  of  Courses  Available  for  Sequences  given  below. 
Special  sequences  are  suggested  just  below  that  list.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
may  not  be  counted  in  a  sequence.  A  student  presenting  three  units  of  entrance 
credit  will  begin  the  sequence  with  course  6;  a  student  presenting  four  units  of 
entrance  credit  will  begin  the  sequence  with  course  11  or  course  14  (or  15  or  16  or 
17).    All  sequences  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  SEQUENCES 

5,  Advanced  French;  6,  Advanced  French  (continued);  7,  Exercices  Oraux; 
11,  Modern  French  Grammar;  12,  Cours  de  style;  14,  Moliere;  15,  Tragedie 
classique;  16,  La  Com6die  au  XIXe  siecle;  17,  Les  Moralistes  au  XVII6  siecle; 
18,  Introduction  to  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction;  19  (20),  Survey  of  French 
Literature;  21,  Problems  of  Teaching  French;  24,  Le  Classicisme;  25,  La  Reac- 
tion contre  le  classicisme;  26,  Le  Mouvement  romantique;  27,  L'Avenement  du 
romantisme;  28,  The  Novel  in  the  Romantic  Period;  31,  Marot  to  Montaigne; 
32,  Montaigne  to  Malherbe;  35,  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry;  39,  Victor  Hugo, 
poete  lyrique  (Summer);  40,  Practical  Phonetics;  41,  General  Phonetics;  42, 
History  of  the  French  Language;  43,  Romance  Versification;  44,  Middle  French. 

Bl,  Elementary  Italian;  B2,  Elementary  Italian  (continued);  B3,  Inter- 
mediate Italian;  Bll,  Advanced  Italian;  B21,  B22,  B23,  Dante;  B24,  B25,  B26, 
Italian  Literature  since  Dante;  B35,  Leopardi  (Summer);  B36,  Carducci  (Sum- 
mer). 
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CI,  Elementary  Spanish;1  C2,  Elementary  Spanish  (continued);  C3,  Inter- 
mediate Spanish;  C4,  Advanced  Spanish;  Cll,  Elementary  Spanish;1  C12, 
Intermediate  Spanish;  C15,  Modern  Spanish  Drama;  C16,  Introduction  to  the 
Spanish  Classics;  C21,  Problems  of  Teaching  Spanish;  C22,  Composici6n  y  con- 
versaci6n  (Summer);  C24,  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature;  C26,  La  poesla  llrica 
castellana  (Summer);  C27,  The  Picaresque  Novel;  C31,  The  Classic  Spanish 
Drama;  C35,  La  literatura  contemporanea  (Summer). 

SUGGESTED   PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  French  Language:  5,  6,  7,  11,  12, 19  (20),  40  (41),  42,  and  as  many  courses 
from  14, 15, 16, 17, 24, 25, 26,  27,  28,  43, 44  as  are  needed  to  complete  the  sequence. 

6)  French  Literature:  5,  6,  12,  14,  15  or  16  or  17  or  18,  19  (20),  24  and  25, 
or  26  and  27,  and  two  courses  from  28,  31,  32,  35,  43. 

c)  Teachers'  Sequence:  5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  14,  15  or  16  or  17, 19  (20),  21, 40  (41), 
and  as  many  courses  from  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  31,  32,  35,  43  as  are  needed  to  com- 
plete the  sequence. 

d)  French  and  Italian:  5,  6,  11,  19  (20),  and  as  many  French  courses  from 
those  listed  for  sequences  a),  b),  and  c)  as  are  needed  to  make  up  six  majors  of 
French;  Bl,  B2,  B3. 

e)  French  and  Spanish:  5,  6,  11,  19  (20),  and  as  many  French  courses  from 
those  listed  for  sequences  a),  b),  and  c)  as  are  needed  to  make  up  six  majors  of 
French;  CI,  C2,  C3,  or  Cll1,  C12,  C15. 

Romance-History,  Romance-Latin,  Romance-German,  Romance-English: 
three  suitable  courses  in  the  Departments  of  History,  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  or  English  Language  and  Literature, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  more  advanced  courses  in  sequences  a),  6),  c). 

See  also  the  Combined  Sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group  listed  on  pp.  165 
and  166. 

SUGGESTED  SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

o)  French  Language:  5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  19  (20),  and  two  courses  from  40  (41), 
42,  43. 

6)  French  Literature:  5,  6, 14  or  15  or  16  or  17  or  18, 19  (20),  and  two  courses 
from  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  31,  32,  35. 

c)  Italian:  Bl,  B2,  B3,  Bll,  followed  by  B22  and  B23  or  by  B25  and  B26. 

d)  Spanish:  CI,  C2,  C3,  C4,  C15,  C16,  or  Cll,1  C12,  C16,  C24,  C27,  C31. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

In  the  Graduate  School  the  instruction  consists  mainly  of  courses  the  object  of 

which  is  to  put  students  in  possession  of  the  results  already  achieved  in  Romance 

linguistics  and  the  history  of  the  Romance  literatures.    The  first-year  graduate 

studies  correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  requirements  for  the  "specialist" 

Master's  degree;  they  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  preparing 

to  occupy  positions  which  provide  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in 

French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.    In  the  second  and  third  years  of  graduate  studies 

the  aim  is  to  impart  to  students,  along  with  much  necessary  information,  an 

appreciation  of  sound  methods  of  dealing  with  linguistic  and  literary  facts  and 

theories.    This  appreciation  once  reached,  and  granted  the  needed  industry  and 

enthusiasm,  the  student  may  attempt  research  work  with  good  chance  of  success. 

*  Junior  College  students  will  take  CI,  C2,  and  C3,  and  Senior  College  students  Cll 
and  C12,  unless  other  arrangement  is  made  with  the  Departmental  Examiner. 
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To  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees,  students  must 
furnish  evidence  of  (a)  preparation  equal  to  three  years'  work  in  modern  French 
(or  9  majors) ;  (b)  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  Italian  or  Spanish. 

The  Master's  degree. — For  the  general  conditions  of  candidacy  for  this  degree, 
see  p.  37  in  this  Circular.  The  special  requirements  are:  (a)  courses  21,  24 
(or  25  or  26  or  27  or  28),  31  (or  32),  40  (or  41),  59  (or  60  or  61),  76,  a  course  in 
Italian  literature  or  in  Spanish  literature,  and  one  additional  graduate  course; 
(6)  a  satisfactory  essay  or  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of 
the  Department;  this  must  be  presented  at  least  eight  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree. 

The  Doctor's  degree. — For  the  general  conditions,  see  p.  38.  With  Romance 
as  secondary  subject,  9  majors  are  in  general  required,  to  be  selected  from  the  regu- 
lar graduate  courses,  after  conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.  At 
least  one  graduate  major  shall  be  in  Italian  or  Spanish.  With  Romance  as  prin- 
cipal subject  the  minimum  requirements  are :  (a)  8  majors  in  the  French  language, 
4  majors  in  modern  French  literature,  1  major  in  Italian,  1  major  in  Spanish,  and 
4  additional  majors  in  either  Italian  or  Spanish;  (6)  a  satisfactory  dissertation 
upon  a  subject  which  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department 
at  least  twelve  months  before  the  proposed  date  of  the  final  examinations;  the  dis- 
sertation must  be  presented  in  a  form  practically  complete  at  least  four  months 
before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  desire  to  specialize 
in  modern  French  literature  may  reverse  the  proportions  of  linguistic  and  literary 
courses  in  French  indicated  above;  that  is,  such  candidates  are  required  to  com- 
plete at  least  4  majors  in  the  French  language  (see  courses  41,  42,  76,  77).  Course 
D51  (Provencal),  course  1  of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Philology,  Gen- 
eral Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian  Philology  (General  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Language),  and  course  66  of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  (Colloquial  Latin)  will  be  accepted  as  "majors  in  the  French  lan- 
guage." Candidates  who  desire  to  specialize  in  Italian  or  Spanish  (or  in  both) 
will  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  substitutions  in  the 
requirements  outlined  above. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Doctor's  degree  will  not  be  conferred  merely  for 
faithful  and  careful  work,  however  great  in  amount.  The  candidate  must  possess 
special  aptitude  for  linguistic  or  literary  studies,  and  develop  the  power  to  judge 
and  investigate  on  independent  lines.  Three  years,  one  of  which  may  profitably 
be  spent  abroad,  is  the  minimum  of  time  required  by  those  who  possess  the 
requisite  capacity  and  preparation. 

It  is  intended  that  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  this  Department  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  as  far  as  practicable  shall  be  so  arranged  that  qualified  students 
may  proceed  regularly  to  the  higher  degrees  by  attendance  in  successive  Summer 
Quarters. 

DEPARTMENT  CLUBS 

The  French  Club  meets  fortnightly  during  the  academic  year. 

The  Romance  Club  meets  once  a  month  during  the  academic  year.  All 
instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the  Department  are  members;  journal 
notices,  book  reviews,  and  original  papers  are  read  and  informally  discussed. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 
GROUP  A.  FRENCH 

Assistant  Professor  Coleman;  Associate  Professors  Wallace  and 
David,  Assistant  Professors  Neff  and  Altrocchi,  Messrs.  Abbot 
and  Kessler;  and  (Summer,  1917)  Professors  LaMeslee,  Leavenworth, 
and  Young. 

Note  1. — -Courses  1,  2,  3,  4  should  be  taken  in  consecutive  quarters  and  in  that  order. 

Note  2. — Students  who  begin  their  study  of  French  in  the  University  will  begin 
with  course  1.  Those  who  receive  credit  for  one  unit  on  admission  will  begin  with  course  3 ; 
those  who  receive  credit  for  two  units  will  begin  with  course  4,  or,  in  special  cases,  with 
course  5;  those  who  receive  credit  for  three  units  will  begin  with  course  6;  those  who 
receive  credit  for  four  units  will  begin  with  course  11  or  course  14  (or  15  or  16  or  17). 

1.  Elementary  French.1 — The  elements  of  grammar.  Special  attention  to 
training  in  pronunciation  by  means  of  practical  phonetics.  The  regular  and 
the  following  irregular  verbs :  avoir,  etre,  alter,  devoir,  dire,  faire,  pouvoir,  prendre, 
savoir,  venir,  vouloir.  Daily  oral  and  written  exercises;  bimonthly  tests.  Fraser 
and  Squair,  French  Grammar,  25  lessons;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  The  French  Verb; 
Wilkins,  French  Verb  Blanks;  Guerber,  Conies  et  Ugendes,  I.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8:10  and  1 :30,  four  sections;  Winter,  10:45,  two  sections. 

2.  Elementary  French  (continued).1 — Continued  study  of  the  elements  of 
grammar,  and  of  pronunciation.  The  following  additional  irregular  verbs:  boire, 
conduire,  connaitre,  courir,dormir,  ecrire,  envoy er,falloir,  lire,  mentir,  mettre,  mourir, 
naitre,  ouvrir,  plaindre,  plaire,  pleuvoir,  rire,  suivre,  taire,  tenir,  vaincre,  valoir, 
vendre,  vivre,  and  related  verbs.  Bimonthly  tests.  Fraser  and  Squair,  French 
Grammar  to  end  of  Part  I;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  The  French  Verb)  Wilkins, 
French  Verb  Blanks;  Hugo,  Gavroche;  Labiche  and  Martin,  la  Poudre  aux  yeux. 
Mj.  Summer,  10:45;  Winter,  8:10  and  1:30,  four  sections;  Spring,  10:45. 

3.  Intermediate  French.1 — A  thorough  review  of  grammar  and  practical 
phonetics  is  begun.  The  study  of  irregular  verbs  is  completed.  Increased  oral 
practice;  simple  exercises  in  free  composition.  Olmsted,  Elementary  French 
Grammar,  23  lessons;  Matzke,  Primer  of  Phonetics;  Richards,  Phonetic  Reader. 
About  150  pages  are  read  from  two  or  more  of  these  texts:  La  Br&te,  Man  oncle 
et  mon  cur6;  Labiche  and  Martin,  le  Voyage  de  monsieur  Perrichon;  Audoux, 
Marie- Claire  a  Ville-Vieille;  Pailleron,  VEtincelle;  Daudet,  selected  stories; 
M6rimee,  Colomba;  Bazin,  le  BU  qui  leve;  Maupassant,  Huit  contes  choisis. 
Mj.  Summer,  10:45;  Autumn,  10:45,  two  sections;  Spring,  8:10  and  1:30, 
four  sections. 

4.  Intermediate  French  (continued). — Grammar  review  continued.  In- 
creased use  of  French  in  class.  Emphasis  on  composition;  short  themes  based 
on  reading.  Further  practice  in  reading  phonetic  transcriptions.  Olmsted, 
Elementary  French  Grammar,  from  Lesson  24;  Richards,  Phonetic  Reader. 
Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  200  pages  from  two  or  more  of  these  texts: 
Hugo,  la  Chute;  Thiers,  Bonaparte  en  &gypte;  Sandeau,  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Seigliere;  Lamartine,  Jeanne  d  Arc;  Augier  and  Sandeau,  le  Gendre  de  monsieur 
Poirier;  Bazin,  les  OberU;  France,  le  Livre  de  mon  ami;  Buffum,  French  Short 
Stories;  Sand,  la  Mare  au  diable  or  la  Petite  Fadette.  Mj.  Summer,  9:15;  Au- 
tumn, 9:15  and  2:35,  two  sections;  Winter,  10:45,  two  sections. 

6.  Advanced  French. — A  rapid-reading  course,  conducted  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  French.  Weekly  exercises :  letter-writing;  oral  and  written  summaries 
based  on  the  reading.  Special  study  of  idioms  and  tense  uses.  Class  and  col- 
lateral reading  of  about  350  pages  from  three  or  more  of  these  texts:  Daudet, 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon;  Pailleron,  le  Monde  oil  Von  sJennuie;  France,  le  Crime  de 
Sylvestre  Bonnard;  Dumas,  la  Question  dJ argent;  Taine,  les  Origines  de  la  France 
contemporaine;  Loti,  P&cheur  d'Islande  or  Roman  oVun  enfant;  les  Cent  meilleurs 
poemes  lyriques.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15;  Winter,  9:15  and  2:35,  two  sections; 
Spring,  10:45. 

» Pull  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors,, 
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6.  Advanced  French  (continued). — Conducted  largely  in  French.  Careful 
reading  of  more  difficult  modern  French  texts,  with  increased  attention  to  their 
character  as  literature.  Daily  oral  and  weekly  written  summaries  based  on  the 
reading.  Continued  study  of  idioms.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about 
500  pages  from  three  or  more  of  these  texts:  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet  or  Cinq 
scenes  de  la  comedie  humaine;  Rostand,  les  Romanesques  or  Cyrano  de  Bergerac; 
Comfort,  les  Maitres  de  la  critique  litter  aire;  Gautier,  Jettatura;  Renan,  Ma 
soeur  Henriette;  Musset,  Trois  comedies;  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France;  les 
Cent  meilleurs  poemes  lyriques.  Mj.  Summer,  9:15;  Autumn,  10:45;  Winter, 
9:15;  Spring,  9:15  and  2 : 35,  two  sections. 

7.  Exercices  Oraux. — Oral  composition  based  on  texts  illustrating  French 
life,  manners,  and  ideas.  Recitation  of  passages  in  prose  and  verse.  Study  of 
diction  and  intonation  with  exercises  on  phonograph  and  dictaphone.  Pre- 
requisite: 5  majors  of  French,  at  least  one  of  which  must  have  been  taken  in  the 
University.  The  approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser  must  be  obtained. 
Limited  to  12  students.    Mj.  Spring,  8:10. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


Hour 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

French 

8:10 

1 

2 

3 
7 

9:15 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

5 

6 

10:45 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

6 

4 

5 

1:30 

1 

2 

3 

2:35 

4 

5 

6 

Italian 

8:10 

Bl 

Bl 

B2 

B3 

Spanish 

8:10 

CI 

C2 

C3 

9:15 

C4 

1:30 

CI 

C2 

C3 

GROUP  B.  ITALIAN 

Professor  Wilkins  and  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 

Bl.  Elementary  Italian. — Grandgent,  Italian  Grammar;  Wilkins,  Notes  on 
Italian  Grammar;  Wilkins  and  Altrocchi,  Italian  Short  Stories.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  training  in  pronunciation.  Practice  in  identifying  forms  and  con- 
structions, in  translation,  and  in  reading  the  text  in  Italian.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:10;  Autumn,  8:10. 

B2.  Elementary  Italian  (continued). — Grammar  review  and  daily  work  in 
composition.  Manzoni,  /  promessi  sposi;  Goldoni,  La  locandiera.  Mj.  Winter, 
8:10. 

B3.  Intermediate  Italian. — Contemporary  Italian  prose:  Marinoni,  Italian 
Reader;  Farina,  Fra  le  corde  di  un  contrabasso.  Composition  and  oral  practice. 
Mj.  Spring,  8:10. 

GROUP   C.  SPANISH 

Mr.  Parmenter  and  Associate  Professor  Northup. 

CI.  Elementary  Spanish. — The  elements  of  grammar.  Special  attention 
to  training  in  pronunciation.  Practical  vocabulary.  Coester's  Spanish  Gram- 
mar, Part  I;  Roessler  and  Remy,  A  First  Spanish  Reader,  about  100  pages.  Mj. 
Autumn,  8:10  and  1:30,  five  sections. 
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C2.  Elementary  Spanish  (continued). — Reading  three  times  a  week;  gram- 
mar and  composition  twice  a  week ;  colloquial  drill  daily.  Increased  use  of  Spanish 
in  the  classroom.  Umphrey,  Spanish  Composition,  Part  I.  The  remainder  of 
Roessler  and  Remy ;  Palacio  Vald6s,  Jose.    Winter,  8 : 10  and  1 : 30,  four  sections. 

C3.  Intermediate  Spanish. — Composition  and  conversation  based  on 
Umphrey,  Parts  II,  III,  and  IV.  Increased  use  of  Spanish  in  the  classroom. 
About  250  pages  are  read  from  two  or  more  of  these  texts:  Palacio  ValdSs,  La 
Hermana  San  Sulpicio;  Alarc6n,  Novelas  Cortas  or  El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos; 
Fernan  Caballero,  Un  Servilon  y  un  Liber alito;  Echegaray,  plays;  Morrison, 
Tres  Comedias  Modernas.  One  section  will  be  devoted  to  Commerce  and 
Administration  students,  whose  reading  will  be  commercial  in  character.  Spring, 
8:10  and  1:30,  four  sections. 

C4.  Advanced  Spanish. — Free  composition.  Reading  of  modern  Spanish 
literature,  newspapers,  and  periodicals.  The  class  will  be  conducted  largely  in 
Spanish.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  350  pages.  Careful  reading  of 
some  difficult  Spanish,  and  reading  of  ordinary  Spanish  for  content  only.  One 
section  will  be  devoted  to  Commerce  and  Administration  students,  whose  work 
will  be,  in  part,  commercial  and  technical  reading  and  correspondence.  Students 
who  take  this  course  may  take  course  C15  (see  p.  174)  in  the  following  Winter 
Quarter.    Autumn,  9 : 15,  two  sections. 

II.     LOWER  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 
GBOUP  A.  FRENCH 

(Prerequisite:  6  majors  of  French) 

11.  Modern  French  Grammar. — Systematic  review,  with  practical  exercises, 
of  the  principles  of  modern  French  (sounds,  words,  inflections,  and  propositions), 
beginning  with  the  seventeenth  century.  Armstrong,  Syntax  of  the  French  Verb; 
Koren,  French  Composition;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  The  French  Verb.  Mj.  Winter, 
1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Coleman. 

12.  Cours  de  style. — Principes  generaux,  exercices  pratiques  de  composition 
francaise.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Professor  LaMeslee;  Winter,  10:45;  Spring, 
10:45,  Associate  Professor  David. 

14.  Theatre  de  Moliere  (Comedie  de  moeurs  et  de  caractere). — Study  of 
Moliere's  plays  and  their  social  setting,  developed  through  collateral  reading. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Professor  Young;  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Professor 
Wallace. 

15.  Theatre  choisi  de  Corneille  et  Racine  (Trag^die  classique). — Study  of 
the  character  and  form  of  the  classic  drama.  Representative  plays,  with  illus- 
trative collateral  reading.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

16.  La  Comedie  au  XIXe  siecle. — Comedie  de  moeurs:  Scribe,  Augier, 
Pailleron;  comedie  a  these:  Becque,  Hervieu,  Brieux. — Studies  in  theme  and 
technique.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

17.  Les  Moralistes  au  XVIIe  siecle. — A  study  of  social,  educational,  and 
philosophic  ideas  in  the  seventeenth  century,  based  upon  selected  works  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere,  La  Fontaine,  and  Fenelon.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

18.  Introduction  to  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction. — The  literary  groups  and 
their  doctrines.  Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works.  Mj.  Spring, 
1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Coleman. 

19.  20.  Survey  of  French  Literature. — Either  19  or  20  is  prerequisite  to  all 
upper  Senior  College  courses  in  French  literature.  Students  who  have  taken 
6,  11,  or  12  in  college  may  enter  this  course,  but  others  must  first  have  credit  for 
course  14,  or  15,  or  16,  or  17.  A  general  survey  of  French  literary  activity  from 
1600  to  1850,  with  emphasis  in  successive  quarters  upon  the  drama  (19)  or  the 
novel  (20).  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50  (19);  Winter,  2:35  (20),  Assistant  Professor 
Coleman;  Spring,  9:15  (19),  Associate  Professor  Dargan. 
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GROUP  B.  ITALIAN 

Bll.  Advanced  Italian. — Reading  in  Pellico,  Le  mie  prigioni.  Arbib-Costa, 
Advanced  Italian  Lessons.  Exercises  in  free  composition.  Practice  in  hear- 
ing and  speaking  Italian.  Students  who  take  this  course  may  take  course  B22 
or  course  B25  (see  p.  175)  in  the  following  Winter  Quarter.  Mj.  Autumn,  1 :30, 
Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 

GROUP  C.  SPANISH 

Cll.  Elementary  Spanish. — In  the  Summer  Coester's  Spanish  Grammar 
and  Roessler  and  Remy's  First  Spanish  Reader  will  be  used;  in  the  Autumn, 
Hills  and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  two  sections,  Mr. 
 ;  Autumn,  2:35,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C12.  Intermediate  Spanish. — Advanced  grammar  and  composition;  modern 

novels  and  comedies.    Mj .  Summer,  9 : 15,  Mr.  ;  Winter,  2 : 35,  Professor 

Pietsch. 

C15.  Modern  Spanish  Drama. — The  reading  and  interpretation  of  repre- 
sentative modern  Spanish  plays.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Mr.  Parmenter. 

C15A.  Spanish  Conversation. — Open  to  students  who  are  registered  for 
course  C15  or  have  had  5  majors  of  Spanish.    M.  Winter,  1 :30. 

C16.  Introduction  to  the  Spanish  Classics. — Selections  from  Gil  Bias,  Don 
Quixote,  and  other  masterpieces.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Mr.  Parmenter. 

C16A.  Spanish  Conversation  (continued). — Open  to  students  who  are 
registered  for  course  CI 6  or  have  had  6  majors  of  Spanish.    M.  Spring,  1 :30. 

III.     UPPER  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 
GROUP  A.  FRENCH 

(Prerequisite  for  undergraduates:  9  majors) 
Language  and  Literature 

21.  Problems  of  Teaching  French. — A  consideration  of  the  main  questions 
of  pronunciation,  grammar,  reading,  and  literary  interpretation  as  applied  to 
teaching  elementary  and  advanced  French;  introduction  to  French  pedagogical 
bibliography.  The  several  "methods";  their  history  and  value.  Visits  to 
school  classes,  and  reports.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45;  Spring,  2:35,  Assistant 
Professor  Coleman. 

Literature 

24.  Le  Classicisme. — Les  oeuvres  et  la  doctrine.  Pr^ciosite  et  naturalisme. 
Boileau,  VArt  poetique  (edition  Brunetiere)  et  les  Heros  de  roman  (edition  T.F. 
Crane).    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

25.  La  Reaction  contre  le  classicisme. — Constitution  de  Pesprit  philo- 
sophique.  Les  hommes  de  lettres  philosophes.  Roustan,  la  Philosophic  et  la 
societe  francaise  an  XVIII6  siecle.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

26.  Le  Mouvement  romantique. — Origines  francaises  du  romantisme.  Sensi- 
bility et  sentimentality.  Le  cosmopolitisme.  J.  Texte,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau 
et  les  origines  du  cosmopolitisme  litter  aire.  Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Associate 
Professor  David. 

27.  L'Avenement  du  romantisme. — Petits  et  grands  romantiques;  les 
cenacles;  la  culture  de  la  personnalite\  M.  Souriau,  la  Preface  de  Cromwell. 
Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Associate  Professor  David. 

28.  The  Novel  in  the  Romantic  Period  (1800-1850).— Novelists  from  Senan- 
cour  to  Flaubert.  Sources,  development,  influence.  Lectures  and  readings. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Coleman. 

31.  French  Literature  from  Marot  to  Montaigne. — History  of  literary  ideas 
during  the  French  Renaissance,  as  seen  in  Rabelais,  Calvin,  Marguerite  d'Angou- 
leme,  and  Montaigne.  Darmesteter-Hatzfeld,  le  Seizieme  Siecle  en  France.  Mj. 
Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Nitze. 
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32.  French  Literature  from  Montaigne  to  Malherbe. — The  origins  of  classi- 
cism and  the  poetic  theory  of  the  Pleiade,  Based  on  a  reading  of  the  poetry  and 
a  discussion  of  the  "poetic  arts."    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Nitze. 

35.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry. — From  Lamartine  through  Verlaine, 
including  the  Romanticists  and  the  Parnassians.  Henning,  French  Lyrics  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

39.  Victor  Hugo,  poete  lyrique. — Rapports  sur  divers  problemes.  Expli- 
cation de  textes.    Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Professor  Schinz. 

Language 

40.  Practical  Phonetics. — A  study  of  the  pronunciation  of  modern  spoken 
French.  The  sounds  and  their  production,  the  stress-group,  intonation  of  the 
spoken  phrase.  Use  of  phonograph  in  preparation.  Exercises  on  the  various 
types  of  prose  and  poetry.  Rosset,  Exercices  pratiques  d 'articulation  et  de 
diction  pour  V enseignement  de  la  prononciation  frangaise  aux  etr  angers.  Limited 
to  12  students.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Mr.  Parmenter. 

41.  42.  Modern  French  Linguistics. — (41)  General  Phonetics,  a  study  of 
the  sounds  in  modern  spoken  French  and  English,  with  some  attention  to  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  works  of  Jespersen,  Vietor,  Sweet,  and  Passy. 
(42)  History  of  the  French  Language,  an  outline  following  Nyrop,  Grammaire 
historique  de  la  langue  frangaise,  Vol.  I,  with  Brunot,  Histoirede  la  langue  frangaise, 
Vols.  I-IV.    Mj.  Summer,  8:10  (41);  Autumn,  9:15  (42),  Professor  Jenkins. 

43.  Romance  Versification. — The  structure  of  Romance  verse.  Kastner, 
History  of  French  Versification.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Jenkins. 

44.  Middle  French. — The  poems  of  Francois  Villon;  close  reading  of  the 
complete  text  as  an  introduction  to  pre-Renaissance  language  and  poetry.  Mj. 
Winter,  9 : 15,  Professor  Jenkins. 

GROUP  B.  ITALIAN 

B21.  Dante:  The  Predecessors  of  Dante  and  the  Vita  Nuova. — This  course 
deals  with  the  history  and  literature  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in 
particular  with  the  life  and  early  writings  of  Dante.  It  is  designed  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  These  books  are  used: 
D'Ancona  and  Bacci,  Manuale  delta  letteratura  italiana,  Vol.  I;  and  the  Oxford 
Dante  (Tutte  le  opere  di  Dante  Alighieri,  ed.  Moore).  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Pro- 
fessor Wilkins. 

B22.  Dante:  The  Divina  Commedia. — This  course  and  the  following  one 
are  devoted  to  careful  study  of  the  Commedia.  Grandgent's  edition  is  used. 
In  this  course  the  Inferno  and  the  first  nine  cantos  of  the  Purgatorio  are  read. 
Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Wilkins. 

B23.  Dante:  The  Divina  Commedia  (continued). — The  rest  of  the  Purga- 
torio, and  the  Paradiso.    Mj.  Spring,  1 :30,  Professor  Wilkins. 

B24,  B25,  B26.  Italian  Literature  since  Dante. — [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

B35.  Modern  Italian  Poets:  Leopardi. — The  Canti  (read  in  Brooks'  edition). 
Lectures  in  English  and  in  Italian.  Collateral  reading.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 

B36.  Modern  Italian  Poets:  Carducci. — Marinoni's  Selections  from  Car- 
ducci.  Lectures  in  English  and  in  Italian.  Collateral  reading.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 

GROUP  C.  SPANISH 

C21.  Problems  of  Teaching  Spanish. — A  consideration  of  the  main  questions 
of  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  reading,  and  literary  interpretation, 
as  applied  to  teaching  elementary  and  advanced  Spanish;  the  teaching  of  con- 
versation and  correspondence;  textbooks  and  bibliography.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10, 
Mr.  Parmenter. 

C22.  Composicidn  y  conversaci6n. — Curso  para  maestros.  Ejercicios  de 
composici6n,  de  estilo,  y  de  dicci6n.    Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Mr.  Heras. 
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C24.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature. — A  rapid  review  of  Spanish  literature 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day.  Readings  from  The  Oxford  Book  of 
Spanish  Verse.  Collateral  readings  in  Spanish  prose.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45, 
Associate  Professor  Northup. 

C26.  La  poesia  lirica  castellana. — Explicaci6n  de  textos,  elementos  de  proso- 
dia.  The  Oxford  Book  of  Spanish  Verse.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:15, 
Mr.  Heras. 

C27.  The  Picaresque  Novel. — The  Spanish  Romances  of  Roguery  as  a 
literary  genre.  Their  influence  upon  the  novel  of  other  countries,  particularly 
France  and  England.  The  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  will  be  read  in  class  (in  Cejador 
y  Frauca's  edition).    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Northup. 

C31.  The  Classic  Drama  of  Spain. — Lectures  and  readings.  Lope  de  Vega, 
La  Moza  de  cdntaro  (Stathers'  edition);  Calder6n,  La  vida  es  suefio  (Comfort's 
edition).    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Northup. 

C35.  La  literatura  contemporanea. — Azorin,  Pio  Baroja,  Valle  Inclan,  etc. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Mr.  Heras. 

IV.     GRADUATE  COURSES 
GROUP  A.      FRENCH   AND   GENERAL  ROMANCE 

Language  and  Literature 

51.  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology. — Bibliography  and  methodology 
of  the  study  of  the  Romance  languages  and  literatures.  Mj.  Autumn,  3:40, 
Professor  Pietsch. 

63.  Thesis  preparation. — Weekly  reports  by  the  students  on  their  progress 
in  original  investigation.  The  "dissertation"  will  be  discussed,  both  as  to  con- 
tent and  form.  Mj.  Autumn,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Professors  Jenkins  and 
Wilkins. 

Literature 

65.  Explication  francaise. — Discussion  in  French  of  one  or  more  representa- 
tive French  works.  Reports  by  the  students  and  criticism  by  the  instructor. 
Intended  for  graduate  students  planning  to  teach  French.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50, 
Associate  Professor  David. 

67.  Types  of  Old  French  Literature. — The  epic  and  the  Arthurian  romance. 
Chanson  de  Roland  (Bibliotheca  romanica),  I  vain  (ed.  Foerster).  Mj.  Winter, 
9:15,  Professor  Nitze. 

59.  History  of  French  Criticism,  1549-1900. — Renaissance  criticism,  classi- 
cism and  neo-classicism,  the  critical  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lectures  and  reports.    Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Dargan. 

60.  Main  Ideas  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — The  chief  writers — Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Rousseau — will  be  studied  as  exponents  of  the  new  order 
in  literature,  politics,  and  religion.  Lectures  and  reports.  Mj.  Summer,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Dargan. 

61.  Balzac. — A  study  of  his  literary  method.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Dargan. 

65.  Old  French  Seminar. — The  Lancelot  Romances:  study  of  MS  sources 
and  evolution  of  the  story.  Foerster' s  edition  of  the  Lancelot.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

66.  Seminar:  Corneille. — Origins  of  the  classic  drama  and  its  relation  to  the 
ideas  of  Descartes.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

67.  Seminar:  Racine. — Study  of  technique  and  sources.  Mj.  Spring,  Wed., 
3:40-5:40,  Professor  Nitze. 

68.  French  Literature  Seminar. — Voltaire  and  the  English  Influence.  The 
Lettres  philosophiques .  Voltaire's  dramatic  theories  and  correspondence.  Anglo- 
mania.   [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

70.  Seminar:  Montaigne. — fitude  de  divers  problemes  relatifs  a  sa  vie  et 
aux  Essais.    Mj.  Summer,  Wed.,  3:40-5:40,  Professor  Schinz. 
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Language 

71.  Reading  Knowledge  of  French  for  Graduates. — A  beginners'  course 
for  graduate  students  who  wish  to  learn  to  read  French.  Elementary  grammar 
and  reading.    Summer,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Coleman. 

76.  The  Chanson  de  Roland. — The  Oxford  text  in  the  light  of  recent  investi- 
gation; language  and  versification;  establishment  of  the  text.  Prerequisite: 
some  knowledge  of  Old  French.  Mj.  Summer,  Tu.  and  Th.,  3:40-5:40, 
Professor  Jenkins. 

76,  77.  Old  French  (elementary  and  advanced  courses). — The  Oxford  Roland 
and  Aucassin  et  Nicolette.  The  morphology  necessary  to  reading;  phonology 
(Suchier,  les  Voyelles  toniques  en  vieux  francais),  with  some  attention  to  the 
French  element  in  English.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  8:10,  Professor 
Jenkins. 

78.  French  Dialects. — Exercises  based  on  manuscript  materials,  or  upon 
Foerster-Koschwitz,  Altfranzosisches  Vbungsbuch,  I  (5th  ed.).  Mj.  Spring, 
hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Jenkins. 

GROUP  C.  SPANISH 

C51.  Spanish  Classics. — The  life  and  works  of  Cervantes.  Selected  chap- 
ters from  Don  Quixote.    M  j .  Spring,  2 : 35,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C53.  Old  Spanish  Readings. — Keller,  Altspanisches  Lesebuch  (Leipzig, 
1890).    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

C57.  Historical  Spanish  Grammar. — Sounds  and  inflections;  practical  exer- 
cises on  Old  Spanish  texts.  R.  Menendez  Pidal,  Manual  elemental  de  gramdtica 
histdrica  espanola  (3d  ed.).  Mj.  Summer,  2:35;  Winter,  3:40,  Professor 
Pietsch. 

C58.  Spanish  Seminar. — Exercises  in  linguistic  and  literary  research,  based 
on  the  Spanish  Grail  Fragments.  Mj.  Summer,  Mon.,  2:35-4:35,  Professor 
Pietsch. 

C59.  Spanish  Seminar. — Exercises  in  linguistic  and  literary  research,  based 
on  the  Libro  de  Buen  Amor  of  Juan  Ruiz,  Arcipreste  de  Hita,  ed.  Ducamin,  1901. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

C60.  Spanish  Seminar. — Don  Santo  de  Carri6n.  Mj.  Spring,  Mon.,  2:35- 
4:35,  Professor  Pietsch. 

GEOUP  D.  PEOVENgAL 

D51.  Old  Provencal. — Appel,  Altprovenzalische  Chrestomathie  (4th  ed.). 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Philology,  General  Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian  Philology: 

Comparative  Philology  1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — 
General  principles  of  linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern 
languages  (chiefly  Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned 
reading.  Topics:  Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  develop- 
ment; its  relation  to  organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest 
and  value  of  language  study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method. 
Classification  of  phonetic  changes,  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal 
changes  due  to  mental  association  (Analogy).  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics). 
Development  of  structure  (Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  cate- 
gories. Systems  of  writing,  relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect, 
linguistic  geography,  rise  of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language 
and  nationality.  Brief  survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with 
more  detailed  account  of  the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distri- 
bution, the  earliest  history  and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch.  Prerequisite: 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  language  other  than 
English.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:45;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

Attention  is  called  also  to  the  announcements  of  the  Departments  of  Phi- 
losophy, Education,  History,  History  of  Art,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  English. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Starr  Willard  Cutting,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

Martin  Schutze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Philip  Schuyler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Charles  Goettsch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

Adolf  Carl  von  Noe,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

John  Jacob  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Chester  Nathan  Gould,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Scandina- 
vian Literature. 

Hans  Ernst  Gronow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Paul  Herman  Phillipson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

John  Conrad  Weigel,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 


Eduard  Prokosch,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Germanic  Philology,  University  of 
Texas  (Summer,  1917). 

Samuel  Kroesch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Minne- 
sota (Summer,  1917). 

Emery  Winfield  Balduf,  A.M.,  Professor  of  German,  Carleton  College  (Sum- 
mer, 1917). 

Hans  Kurath,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Texas  (Summer,  1917). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 

Emery  Winfield  Balduf,  A.M.  William  Diamond,  A.M. 

Edwin  Joseph  Bashe,  A.M.  Edward  Albert  Eberhardt,  A.M. 

Arthur  Emanuel  Wald,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

For  students  who  enter  the  University  with  no  previous  training  in  German, 
elementary  and  intermediate  courses  are  offered,  whose  primary  aim  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  read  and  to  understand  easily  and  accurately,  without  translation, 
German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty.  As  a  logical  sequent  of  this  initial  instruc- 
tion, advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  offered  students  who  have 
taken  these  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
or  elsewhere.  Prose  composition,  including  translation  into  German  of  rather 
difficult  English  prose  and  construction  of  original  essays,  is  the  prime  feature 
of  the  advanced  language  work;  in  literature  individual  authors  or  periods  of 
literary  development  become  the  subjects  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  themes. 
A  strengthened  grasp  of  the  syntactic  and  stylistic  resources  of  the  language  will 
be  secured  simultaneously  with  increased  literary  appreciation. 
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The  German  courses  of  the  Junior  College  (six  majors),  plus  at  least  eight 
Senior  College  elective  majors,  or  an  equivalent,  are  required  for  admission  to 
the  graduate  work  of  the  Department.  Graduate  students  from  other  institu- 
tions, whose  preliminary  training  in  German  has  been  deficient  in  either  quantity 
or  quality  may  be  required  to  supplement  their  previous  work  by  Senior  College 
electives  before  admission  to  the  standing  of  graduate  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment. For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  pp.  00 
and  00. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  SEQUENCES 

The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  of  the  Senior 
Colleges.  Sequences  may  be  chosen  from  them  in  harmony  with  suggestions 
given  below: 

5,  Modern  Prose  Readings;  6,  German  Plays;  11,  Deutsche  Aufsatze;  15, 
Introduction  to  Schiller;  16,  Introduction  to  Goethe;  17,  Introduction  to  Lessing; 
18,  Introduction  to  the  Classical  Period;  40A,  B,  C,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  German  Literature  (3Mjs.);  43A,  The  German  Short  Story;  44,  Goethe's 
Lyrical  Poetry;  60,  The  Best  Dramas  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbel;  61, 
Aufsatze  und  Stiliibungen;  62A,  B,  C,  German  Literature  since  1832:  A,  The 
Novel;  B,  ibid.,  The  Drama;  C,  ibid.,  Poetry;  83,  The  German  Language;  97, 
The  Teaching  of  German  in  the  Secondary  School;  99A,  Leben  und  Kultur 
Deutschlands  im  19ten  Jahrhundert;  99B,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kultur 
seit  1648. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  With  two  units  of  preparation:  courses  5,  6,  15  (or  16  or  17  or  18),  11, 
40A,  40B,  40C,  and  two  majors  selected  from  courses  18-41. 

b)  With  three  units  of  preparation:  courses  15  (or  16  or  17  or  18),  11,  40A, 
40B,  40C,  and  four  majors  selected  from  courses  18-101. 

c)  With  four  units  of  preparation:  nine  majors  selected  from  courses  25-101. 

d)  With  a  preparation  equivalent  to  four  units  plus  at  least  eight  Senior 
College  elective  majors:  nine  majors  selected,  upon  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser,  from  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses  in  language  and 
literature,  according  to  the  preparation,  taste,  and  prevailing  purpose  of  the 
individual  student. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

The  first  two-thirds  of  one  of  the  foregoing  groups  according  to  the  student's 
preparation. 

The  aims  of  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  as  follows: 
(1)  To  acquaint  the  student  already  in  possession  of  a  practical  grasp  of  the 
German  language  with  the  great  movements  of  literary  and  linguistic  develop- 
ment within  the  Germanic  field  outside  of  English.  (2)  To  direct  the  efforts  of 
students,  who  have  already  received  the  requisite  preliminary  training,  in  the 
investigation  of  special  problems  of  phonetics,  phonology,  morphology,  syntax, 
metrics,  style,  text-criticism,  and  literary  history,  including  especially  literary 
origins  and  relationships. 

Lectures  and  recitations  are  employed  in  the  more  general,  and  seminars  in 
the  more  special  and  detailed,  features  of  the  work.  Still  more  personal  direc- 
tion is  given  by  the  instructor  to  the  research  student. 
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For  the  Master's  degree,  acquaintance  with  the  essentials  of  the  general 
history  of  German  literature  and  language  is  required.  The  extent  and  accuracy 
of  the  candidate's  reading  in  German  literature  will  receive  consideration. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  required  to  show 
intellectual  independence  and  a  scholarly  equipment  sufficient  for  the  successful 
investigation  of  hitherto  unsolved  literary  and  linguistic  problems;  familiarity 
with  the  general  history  of  German  literature  and  with  the  general  development 
of  the  German  language;  a  thorough  command  of  oral  and  written  German  and 
ability  to  read  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  and  Middle  High  German;  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  special  literary  or  linguistic  subject.  Due  stress  will  be 
laid  on  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  candidate's  reading  in  German  literature. 
With  Germanics  as  secondary  subject,  the  required  work  may  be  done  in  literary 
or  linguistic  courses  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

For  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  governing  the  granting  of 
higher  degrees,  see  pp.  37-41. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a 
student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then 
ending  (October  to  July) .  The  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  the  required 
Junior  College  German,  including  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  and  (b)  a  special  exami- 
nation held  in  May  upon  these  six  courses.  Candidates  will  consult  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner  concerning  such  examinations. 

A  Graduate  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a  student 
who  has  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  within  the  year  then  ending  (October 
to  July).  This  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  course  11,  and  in  at  least 
seven  elective  majors  in  the  Senior  Colleges;  and  (6)  a  special  examination  held 
in  May. 

The  Germanistic  Society  of  Chicago,  an  incorporated  association  of  Anglo- 
Americans  and  German- Americans,  whose  object  is  "to  promote  the  knowledge 
and  study  of  German  civilization  in  America  and  of  American  civilization  in 
Germany,"  has  arranged  for  the  year  1917-18  an  extensive  series  of  lectures 
upon  timely  topics  germane  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  organization.  These 
lectures  by  eminent  professors  of  German  and  American  universities,  delivered 
for  the  most  part  in  Fullerton  Hall  (Art  Institute),  are  largely  attended  by  the 
advanced  students  and  by  the  instructors  of  the  Germanic  Department. 

The  Germanic  Club,  including  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  other 
advanced  students,  and  all  instructors  of  the  Department,  meets  twice  each 
quarter  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  journal  reports,  reviews,  and  original 
papers  upon  subjects  in  language  and  literature  within  the  scope  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  members. 

The  Scandinavian  Club  is  maintained  by  instructors  and  students  interested 
in  Scandinavian  literature  and  culture  of  the  old  or  the  modern  period. 

The  German  Conversation  Club  is  an  organization  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  under  the  leadership  of  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Depart- 
ment. Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest  in  the  German  language  as  a 
vehicle  of  oral  expression.  Membership,  open  to  those  who  have  already  made 
some  progress  in  the  language,  while  it  entitles  the  student  to  no  extra  academic 
credit,  supplements  the  regular  class  work  in  the  direction  of  greatly  increased 
Sprachfertigkeit  and  Sprachgefuhl. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Course  in  German.1 — The  two  majors  of  courses  1  and  2  are 
to  be  taken  in  successive  quarters.  Mj.  Autumn,  sees,  a,  b,  8:10,  Dr.  Phillip- 
son  and  Mr.  Weigel;  sec.  c,  10:45  (for  pre-medical  students),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gronow;  sec.  d,  1:30,  Professor  Cutting;  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant 
Professor  Gould. 

2.  Elementary  Course  in  German  (continued).1 — Mj.  Winter,  sees,  a,  6, 
8:10,  Dr.  Phillipson  and  Mr.  Weigel;  sec.  c,  10:45  (for  pre-medical  students). 
Assistant  Professor  Gronow;  sec.  d,  1:30,  Professor  Cutting;  Spring, 
10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

3.  Intermediate  German.1 — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  2,  devoted  to 
inductive  reading  of  modern  prose.  Mj.  every  Quarter.  Summer,  8:10,  Mr. 
Balduf;  Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Goettsch;  Spring,  sees,  a,  b, 
8:10,  Dr.  Phillipson,  Mr.  Weigel;  sec.  c,  10:45  (for  pre-medical  students), 
Assistant  Professor  Gronow;  sec.  d,  1 :30,  Professor  Cutting. 

4.  Elementary  German  Composition.1 — The  essential  feature  of  this  course 
is  the  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  easy  prose,  with  variations  along  a  widen- 
ing range  of  syntax  and  idiom  (Freie  Reproduction).  Mj.  every  Quarter.  Sum- 
mer, 9:15,  Mr.  Weigel;  Autumn,  sees,  a,  b,  c,  9:15,  Dr.  Phillipson,  Mr. 

Weigel,  and  Mr.   ;  sec.  d,  2:35,  Mr.   ;  Winter,  sec.  a,  9:15, 

Associate  Professor  Goettsch;  sec.  b,  10:45,  Dr.  Phillipson;  Spring, 
10:45,  Mr.  Weigel. 

5.  Modern  Prose  Readings. — The  special  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford 
through  the  study  of  moderately  difficult,  interesting  prose,  systematic  drill  in 
word-composition,  word-derivation,  the  relationship  of  English  and  German 
words,  and  the  principles  of  elementary  syntax.  Mj .  every  Quarter.  Summer, 
9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Kroesch;  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
von  Noe;  Winter,  sees,  a,  b,  9:15,  Dr.  Phillipson  and  Mr.  Weigel;  Spring, 
9 : 15,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 

6.  German  Plays. — Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  modern  plays  intro- 
duce the  student  to  an  attractive  form  of  German  literature,  and  impart  to  him 
an  appreciation  and  control  of  a  wealth  of  German  idiom  in  common  use.  Mj. 
every  Quarter.  Summer,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Kroesch;  Autumn, 
11:50,  Assistant  Professor  Gould;  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
von  Noe;  Spring,  1 :30,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OP  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


Hour 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

8:10 

3 

la 
16 

1 

2a 
26 

3a 
36 

9:15 

4 

3 
4a 
4& 
5 

4a 
5a 
5b 
6 

5 
6 

10:45 

5 

2c 
46 

2 

3c 

4 

11:50 

6 

6 

1:30 

Id 

4c 

2d 

3d 

2:35 

4a" 

*  Pull  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors. 
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II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


GROUP  I. 


RHETORIC 


I. 


Lower  Senior 


11.  Deutsche  Aufsatze. — Oral  and  written  criticism  of  brief  daily  themes 
upon  subjects  suggested  by  the  instructor.  (Freie  Reproduktion.)  Discussion 
of  German  synonyms,  the  more  difficult  principles  of  syntax,  and  the  elements  of 
style.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of  the  courses  numbered  15,  16,  17.  Mj. 
Summer,  9:15,  Dr.  Phillipson;  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Cutting;  Winter, 
10:45,  Associate  Professor  Goettsch;  Spring,  9:15,  Dr.  Phillipson. 


16.  Introduction  to  Schiller. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9 : 15,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

16.  Introduction  to  Goethe. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Winter,  9 : 15,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

17.  Introduction  to  Lessing. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Spring,  9 : 15,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

18.  Introduction  to  the  Classical  Period. — The  reading  and  interpretation 
of  selected  works  will  be  supplemented  by  a  discussion  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  life  of  the  time.    Mj .  Summer,  10 : 45,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

24.  Schiller's  Life  and  Works. — Lectures.  Thomas'  Schiller's  Life  and 
Works,  and  Kuhnemann's  Schiller.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

25.  Lessing's  Life  and  Works. — [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

26.  German  Poets  of  Patriotism  during  the  War  of  Liberation. — A  discussion 
of  the  German  people's  share  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  of  the  aims  and  hopes 
of  the  intelligent  classes,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  volunteers,  and  of  the 
expression  of  these  elements  in  contemporary  song.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

27.  Goethe's  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"  and  Schiller's  Ballads. — The 
reading  of  these  pieces  will  be  supplemented  by  some  study  and  discussion  of 
Goethe's  other  epical  writings  and  ballads.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

30.  Kleist  and  Grillparzer. — A  reading  course  in  the  dramatic  writings  of 
these  two  great  post-classical  German  dramatists.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

32.  Goethe's  "Iphigenie"  and  "Tasso." — Studied  as  the  dramatic  expression 
of  the  poet's  classical  period.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

34.  Modern  German  Poetry  in  Austria. — Nikolaus  Lenan,  Anzengruber, 
Rosegger,  and  other  leading  Austrian  poets  are  read  and  discussed.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

36.  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads. — [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

37.  Selected  Dramas  of  Schiller. — Readings,  lectures,  and  student  reports. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

40A,  B,  C.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Literature.— Informal  talks 
in  German  about  the  main  movements  and  products  of  the  national  literature, 
supplemented  by  assigned  readings  and  quizzes.  Prerequisite:  German  11  or 
its  equivalent.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  8:10;  Spring,  9:15,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Meyer. 


41.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works. — A  discussion  of  the  principal  phases  and 
general  cultural  significance  of  Goethe's  activity.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  reports.  Earlier  Period,  1749-90.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Allen. 


GROUP  II. 


COURSES  IN  LITERATURE 


I.    Lower  Senior 


II.     Upper  Senior 
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42.  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry. — Reading  of  the  Reisbilder  and  Buck  der 
Lieder  will  be  accompanied  by  investigation  of  the  poet's  sources  and  literary 
technique.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

43A.  The  German  Short  Story  on  the  Theory  of  the  Novelle  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. — Graduate  credit  for  extra  work.  Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term), 
Summer,  11 :50,  Professor  Schutze. 

44.  Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Goethe's 
personality  and  lyrical  art.  Graduate  credit  given  for  additional  work.  Mj. 
Autumn,  11 :45,  Professor  Schutze. 

45.  German  Lyrical  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — An  introduction  to 
the  history  of  humanistic  ideals  and  lyrical  forms  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

46.  Lessing's  Later  Dramas. — A  presentation  of  the  salient  features  of 
Lessing's  dramatic  theory,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  plots  and  char- 
acters of  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Emilia  Galotti,  and  Nathan  der  Weise.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

47.  Goethe's  Dramas. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Goethe  as  a  drama- 
tist.   [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

48.  Goethe's  Storm-and-Stress  Period. — The  political,  social,  educational, 
and  literary  protest  against  tradition,  precedent,  and  the  existing  state  of  things, 
characteristic  of  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Germany,  with 
Goethe's  share  in  the  movement  as  revealed  in  his  writings.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

49.  Goethe's  Period  of  Classical  Sympathies. — The  influence  upon  Goethe 
of  surroundings,  occupation,  and  friendship,  in  the  direction  of  simplicity, 
regularity,  and  repose,  studied  in  connection  with  Iphigenie,  Tasso,  and  Hermann 
und  Dorothea.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

51.  German  Popular  Poetry. — Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports  by 
members  of  the  class.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

52.  Schiller's  "Wallenstein." — Discussion  of  the  causes,  course,  and  effects 
upon  Europe  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  political  and  social  background  of 
the  picture  presented  in  this  dramatic  trilogy,  and  of  the  real  Wallenstein  as 
compared  with  Schiller's  idealized  hero,  accompanies  the  reading  of  the  text. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

53.  Grillparzer's  Dramas. — A  careful  study  of  these  dramas  as  examples  of 
literary  art,  and  as  organic  expressions  of  Grillparzer's  development  and  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  culture  of  his  time.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

54.  Contemporary  German  Dramas. — Interpretative  readings  of  representa- 
tive modern  dramas.  Senior  College  and  Graduate  School  course.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

55.  Survey  of  German  Literature  in  the  Last  Thirty  Years. — Chiefly  a  study 
of  the  drama  and  of  lyrical  poetry.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

56.  The  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature. — The  subject  of  the  course 
is  the  development  and  significance  of  the  classical  ideal  of  humanity,  as  embodied 
in  the  principal  literary  products  of  this  period.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

57.  The  German  Lyric  from  1800  to  1850.— [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

58.  The  Literature  of  Romanticism. — Senior  College  and  Graduate  School 
course.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

59.  Goethe  and  Schiller. — The  culmination  of  the  Classical  Era  in  German 
literature.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

60.  The  Best  Dramas  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbel. — Graduate  credit 
will  be  given  for  additional  work.    Mj.  Winter,  11 : 50,  Professor  Schutze. 

61.  Aufsatze  und  Stiliibungen. — This  course  leads  over  from  course  11  to  101. 
Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  development  of  a  language,  not  only  correct  and 
idiomatic,  but  also  natural  and  direct,  concrete  and  living.  Tintensprache, 
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Fremdworterseuche,  Mannerisms,  Anglicisms,  etc.,  receive  much  attention.  Open 
to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  course  11  plus  at  least  five  other  Senior 
College  elective  majors.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  9:15,  Professor  Prokosch; 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

62A.  German  Literature  since  1832.  The  Novel. — Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term), 
Summer,  8:00,  and  Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

62B.  German  Literature  since  1832.  The  Drama. — Mj.  Autumn,  8:15, 
Associate  Professor  Allen. 

62C.  German  Literature  since  1832.  Poetry. — Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Allen. 

GBOUP  III.      COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Upper  Senior  and  Graduate 

81.  History  of  the  German  Language. — The  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  It  consists  of  lectures  and  the 
reading  of  Behaghel's  Deutsche  Sprache,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  best- 
known  school  grammars.  Open  to  graduate  students  upon  consultation  with 
the  instructor.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

82.  Middle  High  German. — An  elementary  reading  course  designed  (1)  to 
give  students  who  expect  to  teach  a  background  for  their  knowledge  of  New 
High  German,  (2)  to  prepare  students  gradually  for  more  serious  work  in  linguis- 
tics or  literature.  Practice  in  German  composition  is  afforded  by  translation  in 
the  modern  idiom.  Weinhold's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch  and  Michel's  Mittel- 
hochdeutsches  Elementarbuch  will  be  used.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

83.  The  German  Language. — A  course  in  phonetics,  the  principles  of 
language,  word-study,  and  grammar,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher 
and  as  an  introduction  to  more  serious  study  in  Germanic  linguistics.  Open 
to  graduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Goettsch. 

84.  Deutsche  Phonetik. — Der  Neues  enthalt  eine  Untersuchung  der  Bildung 
und  Verwendung. 


91.  The  History  of  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Literature. — Lectures.  Mogk, 
Geschichte  der  altnordisch-isldndischen  Ldteratur.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  Old 
Norse-Icelandic  literature  from  its  oldest  monuments  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Modern  period,  with  special  reference  to  its  influence  on  modern  English,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  literature.  The  ability  to  read  Icelandic  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

93.  Life  and  Culture  in  the  Scandinavian  Countries  during  the  Middle 
Ages. — A  study  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  from 
the  earliest  records  to  the  introduction  of  printing,  on  the  basis  of  the  prehistoric 
remains  and  the  older  literature.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

Note. — See  also  courses  112,  146,  and  147. 


97X.  The  Teaching  of  German  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course  is 
organized  primarily  for  those  who  have  already  had  some  teaching  experience. 
The  objects  of  the  course  are  (1)  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  new  methods 
and  their  application  to  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  and  reading; 
(2)  to  analyze  textbooks  in  the  light  of  this  discussion;  and  (3)  to  interpret 
these  methods  by  means  of  model  lessons.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  written  and  spoken  German.    Mj.  Summer,  8: 10,  Mr.  Weigel. 

97Y.  The  Teaching  of  German  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course  is 
organized  primarily  for  those  who  have  had  no  teaching  experience.  It  aims  (1) 
to  acquaint  the  prospective  teacher  with  new  methods  and  their  application 
to  the  teaching  of  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  and  reading;  (2)  to 
discuss  textbooks;  and  (3)  to  interpret  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  University 
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High  School  in  the  light  of  this  discussion.  For  this  purpose  the  students  are 
assigned  to  high-school  instructors  under  whose  direction  they  observe  class 
work  five  times  a  week.  Students  meet  the  instructor  of  97X  four  times  a  week. 
Outside  reading  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  class  is  limited  to  twelve. 
Registration  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45, 
Mr.  Weiqel. 

98.  The  Teaching  of  German  Literature. — A  discussion  of  the  choice  of 
texts,  the  use  of  literary  commentaries,  the  value  of  student  reports  upon  assigned 
supplementary  reading,  and  the  use  of  oral  quizzes  upon  prescribed  topics.  This 
and  similar  theoretical  discussion  is  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  selections  from  the  German  classics,  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller. 
(Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

99A.  Leben  und  Kultur  Deutschlands  im  19ten  Jahrhundert. — Hausliches 
und  gesellschaftliches  Leben,  Sitten  und  Gebrauche,  Erziehung,  Deutschlands 
ftkonomische  und  soziale  Entwicklung,  das  Theater,  die  gegenwartige  deutsche 
Dichtung.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  11:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Gronow. 

99B.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kultur  seit  1648. — Vorlesungen  iiber  die 
Entwicklung  des  geistigen  und  kunstlerischen  Lebens  in  Deutschland  vom 
Ausgang  des  30-jahrigen  Krieges  bis  zur  Neuzeit.  Mj.  Spring,  11 :50,  Assistant 
Professor  Gronow. 

III.    graduate  courses 

GROUP  I.      COURSES  IN  LANGUAGE  AND   LANGUAGE  HISTORY 

101.  Deutscher  Satzbau  und  Stil. — A  sequent  of  course  11.  The  aim  of 
the  work  is  to  develop  an  instinct  for  idiom  and  an  active  sense  of  the  niceties  of 
style  by  discussing,  varying,  and  independently  reproducing  passages  from  great 
stylists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Open  to  Senior  College  students  who  have 
had  in  addition  to  German  11  at  least  six  elective  majors  in  German.  Mj. 
Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

102.  Deutsche  Phonetik. — Vorlesungen  und  praktische  Ubungen  fur  Lehrer. 
M.  First  Term,  Summer,  10:45,  Professor  Prokosch. 

103.  Gothic. — A  consideration  of  Gothic  phonology,  morphology,  and  syn- 
tax in  connection  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  Bible  translation  of 
Wulfila.    Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

104.  Old  High  German. — The  reading  of  selections  from  Braun's  Althoch- 
deutsches  Lesebuch,  with  reference  to  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsche  Gram- 
matik.  This  course  is  a  natural  sequent  of  course  103.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30, 
Professor  Wood. 

105.  Middle  High  German. — An  introductory  course  that  includes  discipline 
in  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax,  derived  from  the  critical  reading  of  Hart- 
mann  von  Aue,  Der  arme  Heinrich  (ed.  Wackernagel-Toischer).  Incidental 
practice  in  German  prose  composition  is  afforded  by  translation  of  the  mediaeval 
into  the  modern  idiom.    Mj.  Spring,  1 :30,  Professor  Wood. 

106.  Early  New  High  German. — After  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Middle  High 
German  grammar,  the  forms  of  the  transition  period  will  be  studied  in  the  works 
of  Albrecht  von  Eyb,  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg,  Luther,  Johannes  Fischart,  and 
others.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

107.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache. — Vorlesungen  im  Anschluss  an 
Behaghel'f  Artikel  in  Paul's  Grundriss,  12,  pp.  650-780.  Eine  zusammen- 
hangende  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  hochdeutschen  Schriftsprache.  Kenntnis 
des  Gotischen,  Althochdeutschen,  und  Mittelhochdeutschen  wird  vorausgesetzt. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

108.  Lectures  on  Germanic  Philology. — Knowledge  of  at  least  two  Germanic 
dialects  is  a  prerequisite.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:35,  Professor  Wood. 
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109.  Old  Saxon. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Holthausen's  Altsdchisches 
Elementarbuch.    Equally  valuable  for  the  student  of  English  and  of  German. 

Mj.  Summer,  2:35,  Professor  Wood. 

110.  Middle  Low  German. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Lubben's  Mittel- 
niederdeutsche  Grammatik.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

111.  Middle  Dutch. — The  work  will  be  based  on  J.  Franck,  Mittelneider- 
landische  Grammatik.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

112.  Icelandic. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Heusler,  Altisldndisches  Ele- 
mentarbuch. A  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  desirable.  [Given  every  second  Summer 
Quarter  and  every  second  Autumn  Quarter.]  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Assistant 
Professor  Gould. 

113.  Old  Frisian. — The  work  will  be  based  on  W.  Heuser,  Altfriesisches  Lese- 
buch.    Mj.  Spring,  2:35,  Professor  Wood. 

Seminars 

251.  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — With  a  Gothic  text  for  a  basis,  this 
course  aims  to  show  the  relation  between  Germanic  and  the  other  Indo-European 
languages  and  the  interrelation  of  the  Germanic  languages.     Problems  in 

phonology,  morphology,  and  semasiology  will  be  studied.  Mj.  Wed.,  2:30-4:30, 
Professor  Wood. 

252.  Investigations  in  Old  High  German  Dialects. — A  careful  study  of 
specimens  of  the  principal  Old  High  German  dialects  with  reference  to  their 

relation  to  Germanic  and  to  one  another.  Professor  Wood.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

253.  For  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  whose  major  work  is  linguistics. 
Mj.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Wood. 

GROUP  II.      COURSES  IN  LITERATURE 

141A.  Survey  of  German  Literature  to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. — 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

141B.  Survey  of  German  Literature  from  the  Early  Fourteenth  Century  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    Mj.  Winter,  2:35,  Professor  Cutting. 

141C.  Survey  of  German  Literature  from  Lessing  to  the  Death  of  Goethe. — 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

145.  Germanische  Mythologie. — Vorlesungen  mit  Zugrundelegung  von 
Mogk's  Artikel  in  Paul's  Grundriss.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

146.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Prose. — The  rapid  reading  of  selected  prose 
texts.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  faculty  in  reading  and  intro- 
duce him  to  the  literary  problems  of  Scandinavian  philology.  The  selections 
will  represent  different  classes  of  literature  and  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  course  112.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

147.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Poetry. — The  critical  reading  of  selected  poems 
from  the  so-called  Elder  Edda,  with  a  consideration  of  related  material  in  other 
European  literatures.  The  critical  reading  of  a  few  selected  scaldic  poems. 
Prerequisite:  course  112.    Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

Note. — See  also  courses  91,  93,  and  112. 

148.  Background  of  German  Literature  in  the  Dark  Ages. — Mj.  (or  M. 
either  Term).    Summer,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

149.  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to  1100.— Mj.  Spring,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Allen. 

150.  Geschichte  der  mittelhochdeutschen  Litteratur. — Vorlesungen  mit 
Uebungen.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

151.  The  German  Popular  Epic :  The  Nibelungenlied. — A  critical  study  of 
its  legendary  and  mythological  background,  of  its  composition,  and  of  its  lan- 
guage. Some  knowledge  of  Middle  High  German  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  course. 
Mj.  Autumn,  2:35,  Professor  Cutting. 
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152.  The  Germanic  Epic. — A  survey  of  Early  Germanic  balladry  will  be 
followed  by  the  reading  and  study  of  selected  passages  from  the  mediaeval 
romances  and  popular  epics.  Papers  will  be  prepared  by  members  of  the  class. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

163.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Hartmann  von  Aue. — A  critical  reading  of  his 
Iwein  with  reference  to  its  Old  French  prototype.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

164.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. — Vorlesungen  iiber  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Werke  unter  Beriicksichtigung  seiner  Beziehungen  zu  fruheren  und  spateren 
Dichtern.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

155.  Minnesangs  Fruhling. — A  study  of  Minnesang  based  upon  the  reading 
and  interpretation  of  Lachmann  and  Haupt's  collection.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

160.  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte  vom  Jahre  1200  zum  Jahre  1550. — Lectures 
upon  the  great  cultural  movements  of  this  period  within  the  bounds  of  the  old 
German  Empire.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

161.  Berthold  von  Regensburg. — A  study  of  Middle  High  German  prose 
style.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

162.  The  German  Volkslied. — A  study  of  its  genesis  and  influence  upon 
modern  German  poetry.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

163 A.  The  Older  German  Volkslied. — A  history  of  German  popular  song 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Character  and  origin 
of  the  Volkslied.  Consideration  of  its  importance  in  the  history  of  German  life, 
art,  and  literature.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

163B.  Renascence  of  the  German  Volkslied  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries. — Its  influence  upon  the  poetical  writings  of  Goethe,  the  Romantic 
School,  and  the  Swabian  School.  A  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  German  lyric  and  ballad.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

164.  Das  deutsche  Volkslied. — Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term)  Summer,  1:30, 
Professor  Jackson. 

171.  Schiller's  Earlier  and  Later  Theory  of  the  Drama. — A  discussion  of 
the  ripening  views  of  the  dramatist  in  the  light  of  his  earlier  and  later  theory  and 
practice.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

172.  Sturm  und  Drang. — Vorlesungen  und  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
literarische  Periode  von  etwa  1770  bis  zum  Auftreten  der  deutschen  Friihroman- 
tiker  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  philosophischen  und  politischen 
Zeitstromungen.    Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  8:10,  Dr.  Phillipson. 

177.  Herder  and  the  Humanistic  Movement  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

178.  Goethe's  "Werthers  Leiden." — A  critical  account  of  the  sources,  the 
intrinsic  significance,  and  the  literary  structure  of  the  work.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

179.  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister." — An  examination  of  its  relation  to  the 
poet's  life  and  thought.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

180.  The  Romantic  School. — A  systematic  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
the  development  and  gradual  differentiation  of  the  romantic  Weltanschauung  in 
the  creative  and  theoretical  works  of  the  Romantic  School.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

181.  Relations  between  Literature  and  Philosophy,  from  the  Death  of 
Lessing  to  1848. — The  Classical  era  of  German  literature  and  the  Romantic 
movements  in  Germany,  England,  and  France  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
study  of  the  principal  tendencies  in  contemporaneous  philosophic  thought.  It 
is  to  fill  the  gap  between  technical  courses  in  Philosophy  of  this  period  on  the  one 
hand  and  purely  literary  courses  on  the  other  that  this  course  is  offered.  Lec- 
tures in  English,  assigned  reading,  and  reports.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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182A.  Introduction  to  Methods  of  Research  in  German  Literature. — The 

course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  bibliography  of  German  literary 
history  and  criticism.  Simple  problems  are  worked  out  to  illustrate  various 
methods  of  research.  Of  especial  value  for  the  graduate  student  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 

182B.  History  of  German  Literary  Criticism. — The  development  of  German 
literary  taste  throughout  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is  shown  and 
the  sources  are  studied.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  interrelation  of  German, 
French,  and  English  criticism.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  von 
Noe. 

183.  Das  junge  Deutschland. — Die  litterarische  Bewegung  von  etwa  1830 
bis  1840  in  Deutschland.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

184.  Das  Weib  in  mittelalterlichen  Geschichten. — Mittelhochdeutsche 
Schriftsteller  wie  der  Strieker,  Herrant  von  Wildonie,  Jans  Enenkel  (Hagens, 
Gesamtabenteuer,  etc.)  bilden  den  Ausgangspunkt  fur  die  Untersuchung.  Zusam- 
mengehorige  Gruppen  von  Geschichten  werden  herausgegriffen,  damit  zusam- 
menhangende  kulturelle,  zeit-  und  volkspsychologische  Momente,  die  die  Stellung 
der  Frau  beleuchten,  besprochen,  und  vor  allem  die  Verzweigungen  der  Themata 
in  den  verschiedenen  Litteraturen  verfolgt,  wo  immer  moglich  unter  Zuriick- 
fiihrung  auf  antike  oder  orientalische  urspiinghche  Formen.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10, 
Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

190A.  The  Literary  Relations  between  England  and  Germany  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century. — This  course  should  appeal  especially  to  those  students  who 
make  English  their  minor  and  to  those  who  make  English  their  major  and  Ger- 
man their  minor.  The  main  subjects  treated  are  Addison's  Spectator  and  its 
numerous  German  imitations;  Milton's  influence;  the  influence  of  English 
satire  in  Germany;  the  part  Shakspere  played  in  the  old  German  drama  and 
dramatic  criticism,  especially  in  the  case  of  Lessing  and  the  Storm  and  Stress; 
Pope,  Young,  Thompson,  and  Dryden;  Ossian  and  Percy's  Reliques;  the  Robin- 
sonaden;  the  imitations  of  Sterne,  Richardson,  and  Fielding;  the  countercurrent 
during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century,  especially  Burger's  Lenore,  Schiller's 
Rduber,  and  Goethe.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

190B.  The  Literary  Relations  between  France  and  Germany  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century. — The  influence  of  French  thought  and  taste  upon  German  litera- 
ture during  the  eighteenth  century  is  examined.  This  course  should  prove  equally 
valuable  for  students  of  both  French  and  German  literature.  Spring,  8:10, 
Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 

191.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  seit  1848. — Readings,  reports, 
and  discussions  in  connection  with  informal  lectures  in  German  by  the  instructor. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

204.  History  of  the  German  Novel. — A  survey  in  outline  of  the  development 
of  German  prose  fiction  from  mediaeval  times  to  Goethe  will  precede  an  intensive 
study  of  the  trend  of  the  novel  from  Werther  to  the  present.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

205.  Das  deutsche  Drama  von  den  ersten  Anfangen  bis  zum  Jahre  1550. — 

Mj.  Spring,  2:35,  Professor  Cutting. 

206.  History  of  the  German  Drama  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries. — A  study  of  Romance  pseudo-classical  influences  in  Germany  and 
of  the  growth  of  the  national  drama  of  the  eighteenth  century.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

210.  The  Modern  German  Drama. — The  evolution  of  sociological  and 
artistic  tendencies  in  the  modern  drama  beginning  with  Ibsen.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

211.  Technique  of  the  Drama  since  Lessing. — [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

212.  The  Modern  German  Novel.— [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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214.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. — A  critical  reading 
of  his  Parzival.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

216.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  "Willehalm."— 
A  comparative  study  of  the  poem  and  its  sources.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

216.  German  Essays  and  Essayists  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

217.  Contemporary  Lyric  Poetry.— A  study  of  the  chief  German  lyric  of  the 
recent  past  and  present.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

SEMINARS 

260.  The  Germanic  Epic. — Associate  Professor  Allen.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

261.  Lyric  Origins  in  Germany. — A  comparison  of  the  theories  of  extraneous 
origin  for  Minnesang,  together  with  an  investigation  of  early  German  folk- 
poetry  and  of  the  lyrics  in  the  Carmina  burana.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
French,  while  highly  desirable,  is  not  a  prerequisite  of  this  course.  Associate 
Professor  Allen.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

262.  Das  englische  Drama  in  Deutschland  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrhundert. — 

Ein  vergleichendes  Studium  der  englischen  und  der  deutschen  Buhne  unter 
Berticksichtigung  der  englischen  Komodianten  und  ihrer  Nachfolger.  Pro- 
fessor Cutting.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

263.  Lessing's  Theory  of  the  Drama.— An  examination  of  Lessing's  writings 
for  evidence  as  to  his  earlier  and  later  views  on  plot,  motivation,  characters, 
tragedy,  comedy,  etc.    Professor  Cutting.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

264.  Goethe's  "Faust"  I  and  II. — Problems  connected  with  the  genesis  and 
interpretation  of  the  poem.    Professor  Cutting.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

266.  The  Mediaeval  Lyric  and  Ballad. — Associate  Professor  Allen. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

266.  Heine  und  TJhland. — A  study  of  the  Romantic  lyric  as  exemplified  in 
Wilhelm  Miiller  and  Eichendorff  will  precede  an  investigation  of  the  sources  and 
literary  technique  of  the  poems  of  Heine  and  Uhland.  Associate  Professor 
Allen.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

267.  The  German  Novel. — An  investigation  of  several  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  evolution  of  prose  fiction  in  Germany  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.    Associate  Professor  Allen.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

268.  Der  Junge  Goethe,  1749-1776. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

269.  The  German  Forerunners  of  Naturalism. — Problems  covering  the 
period  from  the  Storm-and-Stress  Movement  to  the  beginning  of  the  works  of 
Hauptmann.    Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

270.  The  Romantic  School. — Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

271.  The  Drama  of  Romanticism. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

272.  The  Technique  of  the  Modern  Drama. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

273.  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister." — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

274.  Goethe  and  Schiller,  1790-1806.— Professor  Schutze.  Mj.  Winter, 
Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Schutze. 

276.  The  History  and  Theory  of  the  German  "Lied"  from  Opitz  to  the 
Present. — Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

276.  Heine. — Associate  Professor  Allen.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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277.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to  1100. — 

Investigation  of  cross-influence  in  the  transmission  of  various  literary  types 
during  this  period.    Associate  Professor  Allen.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

278.  Goethe's  First  Weimar  Period  (1775-1805).— Mj.  Autumn,  4:00-6:00, 
Professor  Schutze. 

279.  Goethe's  "Faust."— A  study  of  the  development  of  Goethe's  Welten- 
schauung.    Mj.  Summer,  Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  courses  offered  for  the  current  year  by  the 
Departments  of  Philosophy,  Education,  History,  History  of  Art,  Comparative 
Philology,  Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  and  English. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OP  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 

Course  numbers  in  Roman  type  denote  Lower  Senior  College  courses;  in  italics,  Upper 
Senior  College  courses;  in  bold  face,  Graduate  courses. 


Hour 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

8:10 

62  A 
97X 
172 

11 

40A 
62B 
182A 

40B 
62  A 
182B 

40C 
62C 

9:15 

11 
61 
148 

15 
61 
83 
141A 

16 
101 
148 

11 
17 
149 
183 

10:45 

18 
102 

97Y 
112 

11 
146 

11:50 

43  A 

44 

60 

99B 
147 

1:30 

99A 
103 
164 

103 

104 

106 
1908 

2:35 

109 

108 
151 

141  B 

251  (Seminar) 
Wed. 

113 
205 

4:00-6:00 

279  (Seminar) 
Th. 

278  (Seminar) 
Th. 

274  (Seminar) 
Th. 

253  (Seminar  in 
linguistics) 
(Hours  to  be 
arranged) 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

John  Matthews  Manly,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English. 

William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  D.D.,  Professor  (Emeritus)  of  Poetry  and 
Criticism. 

Willliam  Darnall  MacClintock,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 
Myra  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Herrick,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
James  Weber  Linn,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Tom  Peete  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Celtic. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Edith  Foster  Flint,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  %  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Charles  Read  Baskervill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Thomas  Albert  Knott,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
James  Root  Hulbert,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Carl  Henry  Grabo,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
David  Harrison  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
George  Wiley  Sherburn,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Evelyn  May  Albright,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Nathaniel  Edward  Griffin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Princeton 

University  (Summer,  1917). 
Kemp  Malone,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English,  Cornell  University  (Summer,  1917). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 

Mary  Grace  Hamilton,  A.M.  Baldwin  Maxwell,  A.M. 

Helen  Sard  Hughes,  A.M.  Fred  Benjamin  Millet,  A.B. 

Jackson  Benjamin  McKinney,  A.M.     Emma  Feild  Pope,  A.M. 

DeWitt  Talmadge  Starnes,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Junior  Colleges. — Course  1  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  first  quarter 
of  residence.  Course  3  is  required  of  all  students  having  nine  majors  of  credit. 
It  must  be  taken  before  admission  to  the  Senior  Colleges.  Students  in  the  Junior 
Colleges  have  the  following  privileges  of  election:  (a)  courses  40  and  41  are  open 
to  those  who  have  passed  course  1;  (6)  courses  4,  21,  34A,  47,  48,  160  are  open  to 
those  who  have  passed  courses  1,  3,  and  40. 

SEQUENCES 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  English  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1  to  a 
student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then 
ending.    The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the  courses  taken,  which  must 
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include  courses  1,  3,  40,  and  41;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May  upon 
the  same  courses.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental 
Examiner. 

The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  and  from  them  the  sequences  in  English  may  be  chosen: 

4,  English  Composition;  5,  6,  English  Composition,  advanced  course; 
7,  Rhetoric  and  Composition  for  Teachers;  9,  Argumentation;  9 A,  Oral  Debates; 
10,  Public  Address;  11,  The  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Press;  12; 
16;  18;  21,  Old  English,  elementary  course;  22,  Old  English;  28,  Chaucer, 
the  Canterbury  Tales;  32,  Modern  English  Grammar;  33,  English  Grammar  for 
Teachers;  34 A,  History  of  the  English  Language;  36,  39,  History  of  the  Middle 
English  Literature;  42,  English  Literature,  1557-99;  43,  English  Literature, 
1599-1660;  44,  English  Literature,  1660-1744;  46,  English  Literature,  1744-98; 
47,  English  Literature,  1798-1832;  48A,  English  Literature,  1832-92  (poetry); 
48B,  English  Literature,  1832-92  (prose);  71;  72,  Shakspere's  Comedies;  75, 
Milton;  76,  The  English  Romantic  Movement;  77,  Pope,  the  Satires;  79, 
Browning  and  Tennyson;  80,  English  Literature  for  Teachers;  85,  The  Drama 
in  England  from  1600  to  1642;  87,  The  History  of  the  Novel;  88,  The  Technique 
of  the  Modern  Novel;  90,  The  Literary  Essay  in  England;  91,  Ballad  and  Epic 
Poetry;  130,  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  English  Literature;  140,  The  Technique  of  the 
Drama;  141;  142A,  Contemporary  Literature;  160,  American  Literature;  173, 
Arthurian  Element  in  Mediaeval  Literature;  174,  The  Mediaeval  Revival  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century;  175,  Introduction  to  Celtic  Literature. 

The  following  courses,  though  intended  primarily  for  graduates,  are  open 
to  properly  qualified  Senior  College  students,  and  may  be  selected  as  part  of  the 
principal  sequence: 

23,  Old  English,  Beowulf;  26,  Early  Middle  English;  27,  Later  Middle 
English;  69,  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser;  70A,  B,  Shakspere;  84,  The 
Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600. 

In  general,  the  principal  sequence  in  English  must  include  courses,  4,  41,  and 
one  of  the  three  21,  28,  34A;  three  majors  closely  connected  in  period  (e.g.,  the 
Renaissance,  the  Eighteenth  Century,  American  Literature,  etc.),  and  three 
elective  majors.  The  minor  sequence  must  include  two  majors  from  each  of 
these  groups.    The  following  special  sequences  are  recognized: 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE 

a)  General,  for  students  of  Language:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34A, 
36,  41. 

b)  General,  for  students  of  Literature :  courses  4,  28,  41,  and  six  selected  from 
the  following  courses:  5,  6,  42-48,  72;  75;  76;  77;  79;  85,  87,  90,  91,  130,  140, 
142;  160. 

c)  For  teachers:  courses  4,  7,  12;  16;  18;  28,  33,  34;  36;  41,  80. 

d)  In  preparation  for  Journalism:  courses  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  16,  41,  142. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  General:  courses  4,  41,  and  four  of  the  courses  42-48,  87,  90,  and  160. 

b)  For  Law  students:  courses  4,  5,  9,  and  9A,  10,  16;  18,  41. 

c)  For  students  of  Modern  Language  whose  principal  sequence  is  in  Romance 
or  German:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  and  28. 
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d)  For  students  of  Modern  Literature  whose  principal  sequence  is  taken  in 
Romance  or  German:  courses  28,  41,  and  four  others  chosen  according  to  the 
period  studied. 

For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  pp.  165-66. 

A  special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  English  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1 
to  a  student  who  has  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in 
the  courses  in  English  taken,  which  must  include  at  least  five  elective  majors 
in  the  Senior  Colleges;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May.  The  exami- 
nation in  1917  will  be  upon  the  following  courses:  21,  22,  28,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47, 
48,  85,  160.  The  student  may  choose  any  five  of  these  as  the  basis  of  his  exami- 
nation. More  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental 
Examiner. 

The  Graduate  Schools. — Graduate  students  who  did  not  as  undergraduates 
devote  special  attention  to  English  should  select  their  work  at  first  from  the 
courses  intended  primarily  for  Senior  College  students.  Some  familiarity  with 
English  studies  is  presupposed  in  the  courses  intended  primarily  for  graduate 
students.  The  following  courses,  though  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates, 
may  be  taken  by  graduate  students  and  will  be  credited  toward  the  higher  degrees: 
21,  22,  28,  32,  33,  34A;  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  71,  72,  75,  76A;  77;  79,  85,  87, 
88,  90,  91,  130,  140,  141;  142;  160,  173,  175.  The  following  courses  are  intended 
primarily  for  graduate  students  and  are  open  to  all  who  are  properly  equipped 
for  them  in  knowledge  and  experience  in  study:  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  34B,  35, 
36,  37,  38,  39,  50,  51,  52,  54,  56,  57,  60,  61,  69,  70,  73,  76,  83,  84,  86,  89, 102, 103, 
150,  161,  170,  180. 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  English  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Prerequisites,  a)  Before  acceptance  as  a  candidate  the  student  should 
have  completed  the  equivalent  of  nine  majors  (twelve  or  fifteen  year  hours)  of 
college  work  in  English,  in  addition  to  the  required  courses  in  composition  (the 
equivalent  of  English  1  and  English  3  in  the  University  of  Chicago)  and  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  literature  (the  equivalent  of  English  40).  This  requirement 
represents  roughly  the  attainment  of  a  student  who  selects  his  major  sequence 
in  the  Department  of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

b)  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  student's  undergraduate  training  in 
English  is  tested  by  a  written  examination  given  in  August  and  in  December  for 
all  who  expect  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  within  the  next 
three  quarters. 

c)  At  the  time  of  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  should  possess  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English. 

2.  Residence  and  Courses,  a)  The  minimum  requirement  is  a  residence  of 
three  quarters  and  the  completion  of  eight  majors  of  graduate  work,  at  least  one 
major  of  which  must  be  taken  in  Old  or  Middle  English. 

b)  Some  one  period  or  form  should  be  chosen  for  special  study;  e.g.,  Old 
English,  Middle  English,  the  Renaissance,  the  Restoration  and  early  eighteenth 
Century,  the  later  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century,  the  later  nineteenth 
century,  American  literature,  the  drama,  the  novel,  criticism.  Three  or  four 
majors  should  be  taken  in  this  special  field.  The  period  or  form  chosen  will 
naturally  determine  the  subject  of  the  dissertation. 
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c)  In  case  the  graduate  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  have  been 
partially  anticipated  at  the  time  of  acceptance  as  a  candidate,  advanced  courses 
in  English  composition,  courses  for  teachers  offered  in  the  Department  or  Enghsh 
or  approved  courses  in  other  departments  (including  the  Department  of  General 
Literature)  may  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  necessary  eight  majors. 

d)  No  courses,  however,  outside  the  Department  of  English  may  be  taken 
for  credit  toward  the  Master's  degree  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence  unless 
the  subject  for  a  dissertation  has  already  been  accepted  and  the  substituted  courses 
approved  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  student's  special  field 

3  Dissertation.  Six  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree 
is  sought  the  candidate  must  submit  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  a  disser 
tation  showing  the  result  of  special  study  of  some  approved  subject  and  demon 
strating  his  ability  in  original  investigation  or  in  independent  organisation  of 
material  already  at  hand.  A  dissertation  illogical  m  organization  and  ob  cure 
and  incorrect  in  expression  will  be  rejected  without  consideration  of  the  value  of 
the  investigation  as  an  investigation.  . 

4.  Examination.  The  final  test  of  the  candidate's  fitness  to  receive  the 
degree  consists  of  an  oral  examination  covering  his  special  field,  but  not  confined 
to  that  field  or  to  the  particular  courses  offered.  w  B 

The  Doctor's  degree.-Ml  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  m '  Enghsh 
whatever  may  be  their  special  field  of  work,  must  have  a  good 
general  history  of  English  literature  and  a  fair  equipment  m  Old [  «d ^Middle 
English.    The  minimum  requirement  in  the  former  may  be  roughly  indicated 
as  represented  by  courses  36,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  70A,  B,  85,  150,  160  th* 
minimum  is  permitted  only  to  those  whose  special  interest  ,s  m  linguistic  study 
Tnd  who  consequently  take  as  their  secondary  subject  either  Germanic  or 
Romance  Philology;  such  students  will  of  course  take  special  linguistic cours 
in  English.    The  minimum  requirement  in  linguistic  work  for  students  who  e 
speciaf  interest  lies  in  the  study  of  literature  and  literary  history  may  be  roughly 
indicated  as  given  in  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  34. 

Students  in  this  group  are  strongly  advised  to  choose  their  secondary  subje 
with  immediate  reference  to  its  usefulness  in  the  field  to  which  *^  >^nd 
devote  special  attention.    Of  prime  importance  to  those  who  aim  at  a  broad  an 
enlightened  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  its  greatest  manifest .on  is 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Romance,  and  the  German  hteratur 
The  relative  importance  of  these  varies  in  accordance  with  the  fiekL o  Engh 
1  terature  chosen  for  special  study;  but  a  sound  knowledge  of  English  htera  u 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  its  phenomena  are  impossible  without  a  copad«rtfe 
acquaintance  with  at  least  one  of  the  other  great  literatures  of  "hzed  world 
and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  currents  of  foreign  though t  wludr were  mo  t 
influential  in  England  during  the  period  chosen  for  special  study.    The Head o. 
the  Department  and  the  other  instructors  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  candidate, 
their  special  interests  and  plans.  , 
A  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head oi  th 
Department  must  be  presented  at  least  three  months  before  the  Convocat  on ^a 
which  the  candidate  wishes  to  receive  the  degree.   After  the  f'^™^^ 
accepted,  the  candidates  must  present  himself  for  a  special  public  examinatior 
in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  Umversity. 
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The  Doctor's  degree  is  not  conferred  merely  for  faithful  and  accurate  work, 
however  great  in  amount;  the  candidate  must  exhibit  some  capacity  for  investi- 
gation and  independent  thought.  The  requirements  cannot  therefore  be  stated 
in  terms  of  years  or  courses.  Three  years,  are,  however,  usually  necessary  for 
a  competent  student  who  enters  the  Graduate  School  with  a  good  equipment. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  English  are  advised 
to  elect,  as  undergraduates,  at  least  two  courses  in  the  English  language,  21  and 
28  (and  if  possible  34),  one  elective  course  in  English  composition  (4  or  9),  two 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  English  (7  and  80),  and  further  courses  in  English 
literature,  including  41  and  160. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     COURSES  IN  RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

The  following  courses  in  rhetoric  and  English  composition  are  designed  to 
give  the  student  such  training  as  he  needs  in  expression  and  organization  of 
thought  in  order  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  material  of  other  departments  of 
study.  He  is  required  to  take  English  1  in  his  first  quarter,  and  English  3  in  his 
second  year  of  residence.  These  courses  are  prerequisite  to  higher  courses  in 
composition.  English  4  is  given  in  two  sections  in  which  the  emphasis  is  laid 
respectively  on  literary  quality  and  on  organization  of  material.  English  9, 
9A,  and  10  are  arranged  to  give  a  full  year's  course  in  the  organization  of  material 
and  the  written  and  oral  expression  of  it.  These  courses  may  be  elected  to  supple- 
ment English  4,  or  in  place  of  it.  One  of  these  elective  courses  in  composition  is 
invariably  required  as  part  of  the  primary  or  secondary  sequence  in  English. 
English  5  and  6  are  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  English  compo- 
sition for  literary  or  professional  reasons. 

GROUP  I.      FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition:  Introductory  College  Course.1 — 
Short  themes  and  exercises  weekly.  Mj.  every  Quarter.  Summer,  9:15,  Drs. 
Stevens  and  Albright;  Autumn,  9 : 15, 11 : 50,  and  2 : 35,  Associate  Professors 
Linn  and  Flint,  Drs.  Stevens,  Sherburn  and  Albright,  and  Mr.  Grabo; 
Winter,  9:15  and  2:35,  Dr.  Albright;  Spring,  9:15,  Dr.  Albright. 

Kequired  of  all  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges.  Course  1  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  entrance  to  the  University. 

2.  English  Composition. — For  students  conditioned  in  English  1.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Tu.  and  Th.,  1 :30. 

3.  English  Composition. — Required  of  all  candidates  for  degrees  who  have 
completed  nine  majors  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  including  English  1.  Mj.  every 
Quarter.  Summer,  10:35,  Drs.  Sherburn  and  Albright;  Autumn,  10:45 
and  3:40,  Associate  Professors  Flint  and  Robertson,  Drs.  Stevens,  Al- 
bright, and  Sherburn,  and  Mr.  Grabo;  Winter,  10:45  and  3:40,  Drs.  Sher- 
burn, Stevens,  and  Albright,  and  Mr.  Grabo;  Spring,  10:45  and  3:40, 
Dr.  Albright. 

GROUP  XX.      FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

4A,  B,  C.  English  Composition. — Daily  and  longer  themes.  Open  to  students 
who  have  passed  English  1  and  3.  In  4 A  the  emphasis  is  upon  narration;  in 
4B  upon  exposition;  in  4C  on  argument.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Associate 
Professor  Linn;    Autumn  (4A),  10:45,   Professor  Lovett;    (4C)  9:15, 

1  Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors. 
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Associate  Professor  Lyman;  Winter  (4B),  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Linn 
(4A),  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  Spring  (4A),  10:45,  Associate 
Professor  Flint  (4B),  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

5,  6.  English  Composition:   Advanced  Course. — Courses  5  and  6  should 

be  elected  as  a  whole.  These  courses  are  open  to  students  in  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  the  Graduate  School  who  have  attained  a  high  grade  in  courses  1,  3,  and  4, 
or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  as  to  their  ability.  Mj.  Summer,  11 :50, 
Professor  Lovett  and  Associate  Professor  Linn;  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring, 
2:35,  Professor  Herrick. 

7A,  B.  The  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course 
deals  with  the  aims,  the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  written 
and  in  oral  composition.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition. 
7A  (survey),  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:10,  Second  Term,  9:15,  Associate 
Professor  Lyman;  7B  (advanced  course),  Autumn,  10:45,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Lyman. 

9.  Argumentation  and  Debating. — Structure  and  substance  of  argument. 
Brief-drawing,  analysis,  evidence,  refutation,  developed  through  their  appli- 
cation to  topics  in  representative  fields  of  thought.  Oral  presentation.  Mj. 
Winter,  3:40,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

10.  Forms  of  Public  Address. — A  study  of  typical  forms,  accompanied  by  a 
limited  amount  of  oral  presentation.  Prerequisite:  English  1  and  English  3  or  9. 
Mj.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

11.  The  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Press. — [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  English  in  the  Secondary  School. — Mj.  Spring, 
10:45,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

18.  The  Speaking  Voice  and  English  Pronunciation. — The  course  presents 
the  fundamentals  of  English  pronunciation;  of  articulation  and  enunciation. 
It  aims  to  cultivate  an  unaffected  and  distinct  delivery.  Defects,  mannerisms, 
and  colloquialisms  of  speech  are  analyzed  and  corrected.  Through  exercises 
in  vocal  expression  (as  distinguished  from  "voice  culture")  students  are  trained 
to  use  the  voice  correctly.  The  principles  discussed  in  the  course  should  enable 
teachers  of  English  and  of  Expression  to  diagnose  the  more  common  defects  in  the 
speaking  voice  and  to  make  practical  suggestions  to  their  pupils  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  powers  of  expression.  Open  only  to  students  taking  a  major  or 
minor  sequence  in  English  or  Public  Speaking.  Prerequisite:  18  majors  and 
three  courses  in  English.    Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

19.  English  Phonology. — History  of  English  sound  changes  and  consider- 
ation of  present-day  English  and  American  pronunciation.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10, 
Mr.  Malone. 


II.     COURSES  IN  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  ENGLISH 

Courses  in  Old  and  Middle  English  fall  into  well-defined  groups  which  are 
arranged  so  as  to  constitute  consecutive  work  extending  over  three  years.  As 
nearly  as  possible  they  ought  to  be  taken  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

First  year:  courses  21,  22,  23  (Old  English),  28  (Chaucer),  32  (Grammar), 
34A  (History  of  Language),  36  (Old  English  Literature),  39  (Middle  English 
Literature),  175  (Celtic  Literature). 

Second  and  third  years:  Language:  courses  24  (Cynewulf),  26  (Middle  Eng- 
lish), 34B  (History  of  Language),  35  (seminar).  Literature:  courses  27A,  B,  C, 
or  D-E,  29A,  B  (Metrical  Romances),  37A,  B  (Chaucer),  83  (Mediaeval 
Drama). 
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If  possible,  course  150  (Bibliography)  should  be  taken  by  all  graduate  stu- 
dents in  their  first  year.  The  courses  recommended  for  second  or  third  year  are 
usually  offered  only  in  alternate  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  Comparative  Philology  1;  German  103,  104,  109,  112; 
Romance  76;  English  170. 

21.  Old  English  (beginning  course). — The  prose  in  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader,  and  elementary  grammar.  Mj.  Summer,  9 : 15,  Mr.  Malone;  Autumn, 
9 : 15,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

22.  Old  English:  Poetry. — The  poems  in  Bright's  Reader,  and  the  first 
thousand  lines  of  Beowulf.  Study  of  meter  and  characteristics  of  Old  English 
Poetry.    Mj.  Winter,  9 : 15,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

23.  Old  English:  "Beowulf." — Reading  of  the  text  and  examination  of 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  poem.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Spring, 
9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

24.  Old  English:  "Cynewulf." — Rapid  reading  from  poems,  and  study  of 
problems.  Graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Knott. 

25.  Old  English:  The  Pseudo-Cadmonian  Poems. — Reading  of  all  the 
poems  and  examination  of  problems.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

26.  Early  Middle  English. — Emerson's  Middle  English  Reader.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  development  of  the  language  and  to 
dialectology.  For  graduate  students  only.  Prerequisite:  English  21  and  28. 
Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

27A,  B,  C.  Middle  English:  Special  Course. — Study  of  a  single  work; 
linguistic  and  textual  problems,  sources,  literary  relationships,  authorship,  etc. 
(A)  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight;  (B)  The  Debate  between  the  Body  and  the 
Soul;  (C)  Piers  the  Plowman.  Prerequisite:  English  26.  Graduate  students 
only.  27A.  Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert;  27B.  Mj. 
Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Knott. 

27D,  E.  Middle  English  Alliterative  Poetry  Exclusive  of  "Piers  the  Plow- 
man."— Special  problems.  For  graduate  students  only.  27D.  Mj.  Spring, 
3:40,  Professor  Manly. 

28.  Chaucer:  "The  Canterbury  Tales." — An  introductory  course  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  no  training  in  Middle  English.  Only  graduate  and  advanced 
Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  Griffin; 
Winter,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

29A,  B,  C.  English  Metrical  Romances. — Study  of  texts.  For  graduate 
students  only.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

29C.  Romances  of  the  Troy  Cycle. — Mj.  Summer,  3:40,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Griffin. 

31.  The  Science  of  Language. — Mj.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

32.  Modern  English  Grammar. — A  study  of  colloquial  and  standard  usage. 
For  graduate  and  advanced  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50, 
Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

33.  English  Grammar  for  Teachers. — [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

34A.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (for  undergraduates). — A  general 
survey  of  the  development  of  the  English  language;  its  relations  to  other  lan- 
guages; the  chief  periods;  the  development  of  forms,  sounds,  and  meanings; 
foreign  influences.  No  prerequisite.  M j .  Autumn,  10 : 45,  Assistant  Professor 
Hulbert. 

34B.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (for  graduates). — The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  co-ordinate,  organize,  and  supplement  the  knowledge  given 
in  the  more  fundamental  courses  in  Old  and  Middle  English  and  to  examine 
the  development  of  the  language  to  modern  times.  Prerequisite:  English  23 
and  26.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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36A,  B,  C,  D.  Old  English:  Seminar— In  different  years  the  study  of 
Old  English  phonology,  morphology,  dialects,  and  syntax  will  be  considered. 
In  1917-18  the  subject  will  be  (C)  Old  English  Dialects.  Students  will  be 
admitted  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  For  graduate  students 
only.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

36.  The  History  of  Old  English  Literature. — From  the  earliest  remains  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Lectures  and  readings,  largely  in  translation.  Pre- 
requisite: English  21.    Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

37.  Chaucer. — Rapid  reading  and  discussion  of  his  works.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  English  28.  Mj.  Spring,  2:35,  Professor 
Manly. 

38.  Pseudo-Chaucerian  Pieces. — Studies  of  some  of  the  prose  and  verse 
falsely  ascribed  to  Chaucer  by  the  earlier  editors.  Prerequisite:  the  ability  to 
read  Middle  English  and  Old  French  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  genuine  works  of 
Chaucer.    For  graduate  students  only.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

39.  The  History  of  Middle  English  Literature. — Lectures  and  extensive 
reading  and  some  examination  of  problems.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

III.     COURSES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  English  Literature,  at  first  in  general  (40),  then  in  detail  (courses  42-48,  84, 
85,  87,  160),  and  finally  in  such  minuteness  as  is  necessary  to  furnish  him  with 
material  for  advanced  studies  and  research.  English  40  is  advised  for  all  stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  a  thorough  course  in  the  history  of  English  literature  in 
the  high  school.  English  41,  42-48,  75,  79,  85,  87,  88,  90,  91,  and  160  are  designed 
especially  to  give  training  in  methods  of  literary  study  and  presentation  of  results. 
Of  these,  41,  47,  48,  87,  88,  90, 140,  and  160  are  recommended  for  undergraduates; 
42-46,  75,  and  91  for  graduates  who  need  such  training. 

40.  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature.1 — Required  readings  arranged 
chronologically  to  reflect  the  historical  development  of  English  literature.  Study 
of  literary  forms,  prose  style,  and  versification.  Prerequisite:  English  1.  Mj. 
Summer,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Cross;  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Mac- 
Clintock;  Winter,  9:15  and  2:35,  Associate  Professor  Flint,  Drs.  Stevens 
and  Sherburn,  and  Mr.  Grabo;  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professors  Linn 
and  Flint. 

41.  Shakspere. — The  reading  and  interpretation  of  representative  plays. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:40,  Mr.  Grabo;  Autumn,  11:50,  Associate  Professor 
Cross;  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Tolman;  Spring,  11:50,  Professors  Mac- 
Clintock  and  Lovett. 

GROUP  I.      FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES  AND  THE   GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Courses  42-48  cover  with  some  minuteness  the  history  of  English  literature 
from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  down  to  the  present  time.  They  need 
not  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

42.  English  Literature,  1557-1599. — Mj.  Summer,  2:35,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Baskervill;  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Tolman. 

43.  English  Literature,  1599-1660. — Mj.  Winter,  11 :50,  Professor  Lovett. 

44.  English  Literature,  1660-1744. — Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Dr.  Stevens; 
Autumn,  8 : 15,  Professor  Reynolds. 

46.  English  Literature,  1744-1798— Mj .  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Mac- 
Clintock. 

47.  English  Literature,  1798-1832. — Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Linn;  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Lovett. 

»  Pull  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  18  majors. 
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48A,  B.  English  Literature,  1832-1892.— 2  Mjs.  48A  (Poetry),  Winter, 
11:50;  48B  (Prose),  Spring,  11:50,  Associate  Professor  Linn. 

60A,  B.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Period.  1550-1600. — 

Development  of  literary  types  and  ideals.  For  graduate  students  only.  Pre- 
requisite: English,  42,  43,  and  85  or  their  equivalents.  2Mjs.  A.  Beginning 
of  English  Literary  Criticism. — Autumn,  M.,  W.,  3:40-5:30.  B.  Transitional 
Poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance. — Winter,  M.,  W.,  3:40-5:30,  Associate 
Professor  Baskervill. 

61.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  in  England. — 
Lectures  on  the  main  currents  of  literature  and  civilization  in  England  from  the 
introduction  of  printing  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  with  discussion  of  the 
texts  in  Flugel's  Neuenglisches  Lesebuch.  For  graduate  students  only.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

52.  Studies  in  the  English  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies.— For  graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Summer,  3:40,  Associate  Professor 
Baskervill.   Spring,  M.,  W.,  3:40-5:30. 

54.  Studies  in  the  English  Heroic  Play. — For  graduate  students  only. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

66 A,  B.  Studies  in  Romanticism  in  English  Literature. — For  graduate 
students  only.  2Mjs.  A.  Tragedy,  1750-1800—  Winter,  11:45.  B.  The  Works 
of  William  Blake. — Spring,  11:45,  Professor  MacClintock. 

57.  Studies  in  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century:  The  Letter 
Writers. — Mj.  Summer,  3:40,  Professor  Reynolds. 

60.  Studies  in  English  Literature  of  the  Later  Nineteenth  Century. — Mj. 
Winter,  3:40,  Professor  Lovett. 

61.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Fiction— [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

69.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser. — This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  graduate  students,  but  Senior  College  students  who  have  passed  with  credit 
in  English  42  will  be  admitted.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:35,  Associate  Professor 
Baskervill. 

70A,  B.  Shakspere. — The  plays  in  sequence.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
10:45,  Professor  Tolman. 

71.  Shakspere's  Tragedies. — Mj.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

72.  Shakspere's  Comedies. — Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Autumn,  11:45,  Pro- 
fessor MacClintock. 

73.  Problems  in  Shakspere. — For  graduate  students  only.  Lectures  on 
the  treatment  of  texts  and  the  history  of  Shaksperean  scholarship.  Discussion 
of  problems.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Tolman. 

74.  The  Shakspere  Apocrypha. — [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

75.  Milton. — M.  Summer,  1:30,  Professor  Lovett  and  Dr.  Stevens. 

76A.  The  English  Romantic  Movement. — Wordsworth.  Mj.  Spring, 
8:10,  Professor  Reynolds. 

77.  Pope:  The  Satires— Mj.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

79.  Browning  and  Tennyson.    Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Professor  Reynolds. 

80A,  B.  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Secondary  School. — Discusses  the 
choice,  arrangement,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  subject-matter  and  of 
methods  suitable  for  high-school  instruction.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors 
in  literature,  and,  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  experience  in  teaching.  80A  (survey), 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:15;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  8:10,  Associate 
Professor  Lyman.   80B,  Winter,  2:35,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

83.  The  Mediaeval  Drama. — The  origins  and  the  development  of  the  medi- 
aeval religious  drama.  For  graduates  only.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:35,  Professor 
Manly. 
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84.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600. — A  study  of  the  forms  of 
the  drama  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance;  of  the  influences 
which  shaped  the  Elizabethan  drama;  and  of  the  history  of  the  drama  in  that 
period.  Summer,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Robertson.  Mj.  Winter,  2:35, 
Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 

85.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1642— Mj.  Spring,  2 :35,  Associate 
Professor  Baskervill. 

86A.  Representative  English  Comedy  before  1700. — Mj.  Autumn,  8:10, 
Professor  Reynolds. 

87A,  B.  The  English  Novel. — From  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time. 
87A  (before  1800),  Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Mr.  Grabo. 

88.  The  Technique  of  the  Modern  Novel. — Representative  English,  French, 
Russian,  and  German  novels  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  structure 
and  technique.  Ability  to  read  French  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  course.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

89.  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Comedy. — For  graduate  students  only. 
Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:40-5:30,  Professor  Reynolds. 

90.  The  Literary  Essay  of  England. — Readings  of  masterpieces  from  Bacon 
to  Pater.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

91.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry. — The  English  ballads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collection  of  Child  and  Kittredge.  Beowulf  and  the  Iliad  will  be  read 
in  translation;  other  famous  epics  will  be  treated  in  lectures.  Mj.  Spring, 
11 : 50,  Professor  Tolman. 

102A.  English  Literary  Criticism. — Theory  and  types  developed  from  a 
study  of  masterpieces  of  English  critics.  Coleridge  to  Arnold.  For  graduate 
students  only.    Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Professor  MacClintock. 

103A,  B.  The  Structure  of  English  Verse. — A  discussion  of  metrical  and 
rhythmical  theories  and  a  historical  account  of  English  verse.  2Mjs.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

130.  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  English  Literature. — For  Senior  College  and  gradu- 
ate students.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  MacClintock. 

140.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama. — A  detailed  and  careful  study  of  the 
technique  of  selected  plays.  Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students  who 
have  passed  in  course  85.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

141.  The  Technique  of  Criticism. — An  account  of  English  criticism  of  the 
present  day  with  reference  to  foreign  influence.  Spring,  3:40,  Professor 
Herri  ck. 

142A.  Contemporary  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  English  letters  of  the 
present  day,  with  special  reference  to  foreign  influences.  A  critical  study  of 
the  principles  of  literature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material.  M  j .  Winter, 
3:40,  Professor  Herrick. 

150.  The  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  English  Literary  History. — For 

graduate  students  only.    Mj.  Autumn,  Tu.,  Th.,  3 : 40-5 : 30,  Professor  Manly. 

160A.  Early  American  Literature. — A  study  of  the  literature  from  1607  up 
to  and  including  Irving  and  Cooper,  with  special  reference  to  the  relationship  of 
American  products  to  English  models  and  the  development  of  an  American  point 
of  view.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

160B.  American  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  study  of  the  New 
England,  metropolitan,  and  southern  poets  and  essayists,  and  the  development 
of  the  novel  and  the  short  story  since  the  Civil  War.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Dr. 
Sherburn;  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Boynton;  Spring,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

160C.  American  Literature  since  1890.— Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Associate 
Professor  Boynton. 
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161A,  B.  Studies  in  American  Literature. — 2  Mjs.  A.  Colonial  Period. — 
Autumn,  9:15.  B.  Nineteenth  Century. — Winter,  9:15,  Associate  Professor 
Boynton. 

170.  Early  Irish. — Grammar.  Interpretation  of  Old  and  Middle  Irish 
texts.    2  Mjs.  Winter,  Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 

173.  Arthurian  Material  in  English  Literature. — Mj.  Winter,  2:35,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Cross. 

174.  The  Mediaeval  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Mj.  Spring, 
2:35,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 

175.  Introduction  to  Celtic  Literature. — The  course  is  especially  designed 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  investigations  in  the  relations  of  Celtic  literature  to 
mediaeval  Romance,  the  Romantic  Movement  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  so-called  Modern  Celtic  Renaissance.  Extensive  reading  of  Celtic 
documents  in  translation;  lectures;  reports.  This  course  is  introductory  to 
courses  173  and  174.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  2:35,  Associate  Professor 
Cross. 

180.  Seminar. — For  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Mj.  Autumn.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.    Professor  Manly. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  other  departments  which  may 
be  counted  as  fulfilling  requirements  in  English: 

Philosophy  6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Mj. 
Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Mead. 

Sanskrit  1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

A.     INSTRUCTORS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Richard  Green  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpre- 
tation and  Head  of  the  Department  of  General  Literature. 

George  Carter  Howland,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture. 

B.     INSTRUCTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  COURSES 
IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

Paul  Shore y,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

Starr  Willard  Cutting,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Martin  Schutze,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. 

Philip  Schuyler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Adolf  Carl  von  Noe,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Chester  Nathan  Gould,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

William  Darn  all  MacClintock,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Robert  Herrick,  A.B.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
George  Wiley  Sherburn,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Heads  and  acting  Heads  of  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature,  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology,  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  Latin 
Language  and  Literature,  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  General 
Literature,  compose  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the  Department  of 
General  Literature. 
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The  Department  of  General  Literature,  formerly  known  as  the  Department 
of  Literature  (in  English),  has  for  its  theoretic  basis  the  unity  of  all  literature. 
The  purpose  of  the  Department  is,  by  its  own  courses  and  by  co-operation  with 
the  other  Departments  named  above,  to  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  literature 
not  limited  by  the  divisions  between  particular  languages  and  peoples. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  are  open  to  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature.  They  are  designed  for  two 
different  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  whose  main  work  is  remote  from  Litera- 
ture, but  who  may  desire  some  literary  culture  as  an  element  of  liberal  education; 
(2)  those  who,  whether  in  their  Senior  College  or  their  graduate  work,  desire  to 
specialize  in  literature.  [Particular  courses  in  Biblical  Literature,  where  it  is 
so  specified,  but  no  others,  are  open  to  students  of  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have 
completed  twelve  majors.] 

The  work  of  the  Department  falls  into  three  sections: 

I.  General  Literature  (irrespective  of  divisions  between  particular  lan- 
guages), treated  as  a  part  of  general  culture  rather  than  specialized  study.  In 
this  section  no  knowledge  will  be  assumed  of  any  language  other  than  English. 

II.  The  Theory  of  Literature,  including  Literary  Interpretation  and  Literary 
Criticism.  For  purposes  of  practical  education  it  is  believed  to  be  impossible 
without  the  use  of  literature  in  translation  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  wide  induc- 
tion from  literary  phenomena  to  make  studies  like  these  scientific.  In  this 
section  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  literatures  concerned  may 
or  may  not  be  assumed. 

III.  Comparative  Literature,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood.  The 
work  of  this  section  will  assume  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  prin- 
cipal literatures  concerned. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

For  Senior  College  courses  no  knowledge  is  assumed  of  any  language  other 
than  English.  They  are  designed  for  students  who  may  desire,  at  this  stage  of 
their  education,  to  gain  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  landmarks  of 
world  literature,  acquaintance  with  which  is  an  essential  of  liberal  education 
alike  for  those  whose  main  interests  are,  and  those  whose  main  interests  are  not, 
literary. 

While  any  course  may  be  taken  by  itself,  yet  students  are  strongly  recom- 
mended to  select  courses  on  some  intelligent  plan  of  grouping.  See  sequences 
given  below. 

SEQUENCES 

1  or  1A,  World  Literature;  2,  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible;  3B,  Ancient 
Epic  and  Tragedy  for  English  Readers;  4,  Electra  and  Other  Stories  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Dramatizations;  5,  Dante  in  English;  6,  the  Story  of  Faust;  10, 
Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day;  11,  The  Short  Story  in  Contemporary  European 
Literature;  14,  The  Contemporary  European  Novel;  21,  The  Drama  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  22,  The  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Epic; 
23,  Cervantes  and  His  Contemporaries;  24,  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry;  25,  History 
of  Sanskrit  Literature;  26,  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient;  27  ff.,  Old  and 
New  Testament  Courses;  40,  Foundation  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Literature; 
41,  Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. 
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PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE 

Presenting  the  main  field  of  general  literature:  courses  1  (or  1A),  2,  3B,  4, 
5,  6;  two  out  of  courses  10-23;  one  out  of  courses  24-39.  The  order  is  immate- 
rial, except  that  course  1  should  come  as  early  as  possible.  (Modifications: 
40  or  41  may  be  substituted  for  any  course  except  1.  Course  24  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  3B.) 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

(The  order  of  courses  is  immaterial,  except  that  course  1  should  come  as  early  as 
possible.) 

a)  Presenting  the  field  of  General  Literature  as  far  as  seems  practicable 
within  the  two  years  of  Senior  College  work:  courses  1  (or  1A),  2,  3B,  4,  5,  6. 
(Modifications:  One  out  of  courses  10-15  may,  if  it  is  so  desired,  be  substituted 
for  any  course  except  course  1.  Course  24  may  be  substituted  for  3B.  Course 
40  or  41  may  be  substituted  for  any  course  except  course  1.) 

b)  Dealing  chiefly  wfth  modern  literature,  and  suggested  for  students  whose 
main  work  is  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  Hebrew :  courses  1  and  40,  two  out  of  courses 
5-15,  two  out  of  courses  20-23. 

c)  Suggested  as  supplementary  to  work  done  in  the  Department  of  English : 
courses  1,  2,  3B,  4,  40,  one  out  of  courses  5-39. 

For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  pp.  165-66. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES 

1.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  single  second- 
ary subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  or  as  the  principal  subject  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.,  will  be  required  to  take  courses  in  Biblical  Literature  and  in  Greek- 
Roman  Literature,  unless  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  adequate  work  in 
these  studies  has  been  done  by  the  candidate  previously. 

2.  So  far  as  this  Department  is  reponsible  for  a  course  of  work  leading  to  a 
Master's  degree,  it  is  expected  that  such  work  should  include  (1)  Theory  of 
Literature,  (2)  both  Biblical  and  Greek-Roman  Literatures.  This  second  require- 
ment may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  candidates  whose  previous  records  show 
satisfactory  acquaintance  with  those  literatures. 

3.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  single  second- 
ary subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  take  (a)  at  least  two  majors  in  Section 
III,  (6)  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  four  majors  in  Section  II,  of  which 
course  40  (or  its  equivalent)  must  be  one. 

4.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  principal 
subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  take  at  least  one-half  of  their  work  in  Sec- 
tion III,  this  work  involving  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  principal  litera- 
tures concerned.  They  will  also  be  required  to  take  course  40  (or  its  equivalent), 
and  two  more  majors  in  Section  II.  [It  is  not  found  practicable  at  present  to 
offer  sufficient  courses  in  Section  III  to  render  work  in  this  Department  available 
as  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.] 

The  Department  of  General  Literature  being  in  its  nature  supplementary  to 
the  other  language  and  literature  departments,  it  will  often  happen  that  particular 
courses  in  those  departments  can  be  substituted  for,  or  used  to  supplement, 
courses  in  General  Literature.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  Sec- 
tion III. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     COURSES  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Note. — These  are  (unless  otherwise  stated)  Senior  College  courses;  but  usually 
students  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  obtain  graduate  credit  by  doing 
additional  work. 

1A.  World  Literature:  Its  Field  and  Methods. — This  course  surveys  the 
whole  field  of  literature  as  far  as  this  has  entered  into  the  culture  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  It  is  designed  to  lay  a  foundation  for  intelligent  reading  in 
the  future,  partly  by  the  presentation  of  illustrative  masterpieces,  and  partly  by 
seeking  a  rational  scheme  for  selection  of  the  "best  books."  For  students 
desiring  graduate  credit  additional  reading  from  a  special  textbook  will  be 
required.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Moulton. 

2.  Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible. — Avoiding  questions  of  theology 
and  historic  criticism  this  course  will  elucidate  the  conception  of  the  Bible  as 
one  of  the  leading  literatures  of  the  world.  Open  to  the  Junior  Colleges.  M. 
Summer  (First  Term),  2:35;  Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Moulton. 

3B.  Ancient  Epic  and  Tragedy  for  English  Readers. — A  rapid-reading  course 
in  Ancient  Classical  Epic  and  Tragedy,  centering  chiefly  around  the  topic  of  the 
Trojan  War.    Mj.  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

4.  Electra  and  Other  Stories  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Dramatizations.  Mj. 
Autumn,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

5.  Dante  in  English. — Readings  in  Dante's  works,  especially  The  Divine 
Comedy.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  and  Autumn  9:15,  Associate  Professor  How- 
land. 

6.  The  Story  of  Faust. — Goethe's  Faust  (in  English),  in  comparison  with  the 
treatment  of  the  same  story  in  English  and  Spanish  literature,  and  in  music. 
Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

10.  Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day. — A  study  of  the  most  significant  authors 
and  movements  at  the  present  day  in  Continental  Europe.  Mj .  Spring,  9 : 15, 
Associate  Professor  Howland. 

11.  The  Short  Story  in  Contemporary  European  Literature. — Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Howland.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

14.  The  Contemporary  European  Novel. — The  principal  living  novelists  of 
Continental  Europe  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  their  place  in  world 
literature.    Mj .  Summer,  9 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

21.  The  Drama  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. — A  study  of 
dramatic  masterpieces  in  Continental  Europe  during  the  period  named.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Howland.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

22.  The  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Epic. — A  study  of  the  more  famous  epic 
poems  since  classic  times  and  in  languages  other  than  English.  The  class  will 
read  in  translation  the  Song  of  Roland,  Orlando  Furioso,  and  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Mj.  Winter,  2:35,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

23.  Cervantes  and  His  Contemporaries. — Studies  in  the  classic  Spanish 
novelists  with  consideration  of  their  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  story 
of  adventure  and  the  rogue  novel  in  English.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  How- 
land.   [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

24.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry. — The  English  ballads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collections  of  Child  and  Kittredge.  Beowulf  and  the  Iliad  will  be 
read  in  translation;  other  famous  epics  will  be  treated  in  lectures.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Tolman.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

25.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value, 
and  one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  gain  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
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conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.    Mj.  Dr.  Clark. 

26.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — A  study  of  the  rise  of  literary  forms 
and  the  earliest  development  of  literary  art  as  seen  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
neighboring  nations.  The  earliest  literature  of  entertainment,  tales,  romance, 
poetry,  epics,  drama,  wisdom,  mortuary,  and  religious  compositions,  scientific 
treatises,  business  and  legal  documents,  will  be  taken  up,  read  in  translation, 
analyzed,  and  discussed.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Breasted. 

27.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — [See  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures  80.]    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Smith. 

28.  History  and  Prophecy. — [See  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures  81.] 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Smith. 

[See  also  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature,  101.] 

II.     COURSES  IN  THEORY  OF  LITERATURE 

Note. — These  are  graduate  courses,  but  (unless  otherwise  specified)  open  to  students 
in  the  Senior  Colleges. 

40.  Foundation  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Literature. — The  design  of  this 
course  is  to  deal  with  matters  which  concern  all  students  of  literature,  whether 
English,  Latin,  Hebrew,  or  any  other  particular  literature.  The  course  will 
follow  as  a  textbook  Moulton's  Modern  Study  of  Literature.  One  important 
division  of  the  subject,  Literary  Criticism,  will  only  be  outlined,  in  view  of 
course  41,  which  it  is  desirable  to  combine  with  this  course,  although  each 
course  can  be  taken  by  itself.  M.  Summer  (First  Term),  11:50,  Professor 
Moulton. 

41.  Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. — After  taking  as  basis 
of  its  treatment  a  distinction  between  four  leading  types  of  criticism  the  course 
will  fall  into  two  parts:  (1)  A  full  exposition  of  the  Criticism  of  Interpretation, 
illustrated  in  application  to  familiar  Shaksperean  and  other  masterpieces 
of  literature.  (2)  An  attempt  to  formulate  the  leading  problems  of  Speculative 
Criticism.    Mj.  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

45.  Aesthetics. — [See  Philosophy  7.]  An  introduction  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  aesthetics.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Tufts. 

46.  Homer  in  European  Literature  and  Culture. — Studies  in  Comparative 
Literature.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  required.  Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Professor 
Shorey. 

47.  The  Greater  French  Essayists  and  Their  Bearing  upon  the  Essay  in 
English  Literature. — For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Associate 
Professor  Howland. 

[See  also  Romance,  26,  27,  28.] 

50.  English  Literary  Criticism. — Theory  and  types  developed  from  master- 
pieces of  English  criticism.  For  graduates  only.  [See  English  102A.]  Mj. 
Summer,  9:15,  Professor  MacClintock. 

61.  The  Technique  of  Criticism. — An  account  of  English  criticism  of  the 
present  day  with  reference  to  foreign  influence.  [See  English  141.]  Mj.  Spring, 
3:40,  Professor  Herrick. 

62.  Contemporary  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  English  letters  of  the 
present  day,  with  special  reference  to  foreign  influences.  A  critical  study  of  the 
principles  of  literature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material.  [See  English 
142A.]    Mj.  Winter,  3:40,  Professor  Herrick. 

53.  Early  American  Literature. — A  study  of  the  literature  from  1607  up  to 
and  including  Irving  and  Cooper,  with  special  reference  to  the  relationship  of 
American  products  to  English  models  and  the  development  of  an  American 
point  of  view.  [See  English  160A.]  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Dr.  Sherburn; 
Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Boynton. 
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III.     COURSES  IN  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 
Note. — These  are  graduate  courses. 

60.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Poetry. — [See  Germanics  147.]  Mj.  Spring,  11 :50, 
Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

61.  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to  1100. — [See  Germanics  149.] 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

62.  The  German  Popular  Epic:  The  Nibelungenlied. — [See  Germanics 
151.]    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Cutting. 

63.  The  Literary  Relations  between  France  and  Germany  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century. — [See  Germanics  190B.]  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor 
von  Noe. 

64.  Goethe's  "Faust." — A  study  of  the  development  of  Goethe's  Weltan- 
schauung. [See  Germanics  279.]  Mj.  Summer,  Th.  4:00-6:00,  Professor 
Schutze. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Eliakim  Hastings  Moore,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Math.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
Oskar  Bolza,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Professor  of  Mathematics  (Freiburg  i.B.). 
Herbert  Ellsy/orth  Slaught,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

and  Astronomy,  the  School  of  Education. 
Leonard  Eugene  Dickson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Gilbert  Ames  Bliss,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Ernest  Julius  Wilczynski,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Jacob  William  Albert  Young,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of 

Mathematics. 

Arthur  Constant  Lunn,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

Derrick  Norman  Lehmer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Uni- 
versity of  California  (Summer,  1917). 

George  David  Birkhoff,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Harvard 
University  (Summer,  1917). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 
Cornelius  Gouwens,  A.M.  Webster  Godman  Simon,  A.M. 

Ernest  Preston  Lane,  A.M.  Minna  Johanna  Schick,  A.M. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 
The  regular  Junior  College  courses  are  courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  15. 
Students  who  expect  to  specialize  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  or  Physics 
should  confer  with  the  instructors  in  Mathematics  in  planning  their  courses. 
They  should  take  courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  and  20.  It  is  possible,  however,  for 
students  of  exceptional  ability  in  Mathematics  to  pass  from  course  2  to  course 
18,  if  course  3  is  taken  at  the  same  time  as  course  18.  Students  who  desire  to 
have  at  least  a  glimpse  beyond  the  elements  of  mathematics  should  elect  courses 
3  and  15. 

The  following  courses  introductory  to  the  Higher  Mathematics  are  intended 
both  (1)  for  students  making  Mathematics  their  principal  subject,  and  (2)  for 
those  making  Mathematics  their  secondary  subject,  in  particular  for  students  of 
Astronomy  and  Physics:  (A)  fDifferential  and  integral  calculus  with  applications 
(3Mj.);  (B)  fSolid  analytics;  selected  topics  in  geometry;  theory  of  equations; 
determinants  and  elementary  invariants;  (C)  f Analytic  mechanics  (2Mj.); 
vector  analysis;  celestial  mechanics  (2Mj.);  theory  of  the  potential;  (D)  fAd- 
vanced  calculus,  fdifferential  equations,  ftheory  of  definite  integrals,  elliptic 
integrals,  Fourier  series  and  Bessel  functions,  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions; 
(E)  Synthetic  projective  geometry;  analytic  projective  geometry;  differential 
metric  geometry;  differential  projective  geometry;  (F)  Theory  of  numbers; 
theory  of  invariants;  selected  chapters  of  algebra;  theory  of  substitutions  with 
applications  to  algebraic  equations;  less  quaternions. 
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Groups  (A)-(F)  indicate  six  sequences  of  courses  running  through  the  usual 
academic  year  from  October  to  June.  These  sequences  vary  slightly  from  year 
to  year;  the  courses  marked  (f)  are  given  annually,  and  the  other  courses  usually 
once  in  two  years. 

The  undergraduate  student  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  Mathematics  should 
take  courses  of  group  (A)  as  Junior  College  electives,  of  (B)  in  his  first  Senior 
College  year,  and  of  (C)  and  (D)  in  his  second  Senior  College  year. 

The  courses  of  groups  (A)-(F)  and  the  special  courses  in  the  Higher  Mathe- 
matics are  intended  to  give  the  graduate  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  modern 
mathematics,  to  develop  him  to  scientific  maturity,  and  to  enable  him  to  follow, 
without  further  guidance,  the  scientific  movement  of  the  day  in  mathematics, 
and,  if  possible,  to  take  an  active  part  in  it  by  creative  research.  The  special  and 
research  courses  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  may  be  classified,  in  general,  as 
relating  to  (a)  Algebra  and  Arithmetic;  (6)  Analysis;  (c)  Geometry;  (d)  Mechanics 
and  Applied  Mathematics;  and  (e)  the  Foundations  and  Interrelations  of  the 
Mathematical  Disciplines  as  purely  abstract  deductive  systems.  Attention  is 
called  to  courses  of  type  (d)  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Physics. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  courses  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance;  the 
best  arrangement  for  any  student  depends  on  his  previous  mathematical  studies, 
and  should  be  determined  by  conference  with  some  member  of  the  Department. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
college  men,  and  others  wishing  to  study  Advanced  Mathematics,  who  are  able  to 
spend  only  the  summer  in  residence.  The  courses  of  a  series  of  four  summer 
quarters  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  wide  view  of  modern  mathematics. 

Scholarship  examinations. — The  competitive  examinations  for  the  Senior 
College  Scholarship  and  for  the  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  are  held 
each  Spring  Quarter  at  times  and  places  announced  in  the  Weekly  Calendar. 
Prospective  candidates  should  confer  with  the  Departmental  Examiner  in 
Mathematics.  Files  of  papers  set  at  previous  Scholarship  examinations  are 
accessible  in  the  Departmental  Library.  Candidates  for  the  Senior  College 
Scholarship  will  be  examined  on  courses  1,  2,  and  3;  those  for  the  Graduate 
Scholarship  on  courses  18,  19,  20,  31,  32,  47,  48,  and  49. 

Models. — A  collection  of  Brill's  models:  plaster  and  thread  models  of  quadric 
surfaces,  plaster  models  of  cubic  and  Rummer's  quartic  surfaces,  models  of 
cyclides  and  surfaces  of  constant  positive  and  negative  curvature,  and  thread 
models  of  three-dimensional  projections  of  four-dimensional  regular  bodies. 

LIST  OP  COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry  (if  taken  in  college);  2,  College  Algebra;  3,  Analytic 
Geometry;  6,  College  Geometry;  15,  Introductory  Calculus;  18,  Differential 
Calculus;  19,  Integral  Calculus;  20,  Application  of  Calculus;  21,  Advanced 
Calculus;  23,  24,  Theory  of  Equations;  28,  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics; 
29,  30,  Projective  Geometry,  I,  II;  31,  Solid  Analytics;  34,  35,  Limits  and 
Series;  37,  Critical  Review  of  Secondary  Mathematics;  38,  Synoptic  Course 
in  Mathematics;  47,  Differential  Equations;  48,  Elliptic  Integrals;  49,  Definite 
Integrals;  50,  Fourier  Series  and  Bessel  Functions. 

MATHEMATICAL   SEQUENCES   FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

All  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  or  given  numbers  in 
its  printed  Announcements  (called  "mathematical  majors"  in  what  follows)  may 
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be  used  in  mathematical  sequences,  except  those  whose  numbers  begin  with  0. 
Courses  admissible  for  sequences  in  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
may  also  be  used  in  mathematical  sequences  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  majors. 

Principal  sequences. — A  principal  sequence  may  consist  of  any  nine  admissible 
majors  provided  at  least  three  mathematical  majors  are  included  whose  numbers 
are  higher  than  17. 

Secondary  sequences. — A  secondary  sequence  may  consist  of  any  six  admis- 
sible majors  provided  at  least  one  mathematical  major  is  included  whose  number 
is  higher  than  14. 

The  admissible  Junior  and  Senior  College  courses  in  mathematics  now  listed 
are  enumerated  above,  and  from  these  the  sequences  will  ordinarily  be  chosen; 
but  in  exceptional  cases  mature  students  might  select  certain  more  advanced 
courses,  such  as:  91,  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra;  101,  Theory  of  Functions 
of  a  Real  Variable;  121,  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable;  160, 
Vector  Analysis.  In  such  cases,  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  sequences,  students  should  consult  the  departmental  officers. 

The  following  are  given  as  illustrations  of  typical  sequences: 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  47,  48,  49. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  23,  24,  31,  38. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  23  or  29,  31  or  34. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  5,  6,  . 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  3A,  3B,  4. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  1,  7. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  3A,  3B. 

MATHEMATICS   AND  PHYSICS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  47,  Physics  3,  4,  5. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  23,  24,  Physics  3,  4,  6. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Physics  3,  4. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  23,  Physics  3,  4. 

SEQUENCES  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  23,  31,  37,  38. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  6,  15,  26,  32,  34,  36  or  37,  39. 

Secondary  Sequences 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  23  or  31,  37  or  38. 
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Students  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  in  secondary  schools,  either  as  a 
major  or  as  a  minor  subject,  should  take  Education  66,  Educational  Psychology, 
and  1,  Principles  of  Education,  and  should  take  practice  teaching  in  the  School  of 
Education. 

MATHEMATICAL  CLUBS 

The  Departmental  Club  meets  regularly  for  the  review  of  memoirs  and  books, 
and  for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  conducted  by  the 
members  of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Gradu- 
ate students  of  the  Departments  are  expected  to  attend,  and  otherwise  to  partici- 
pate in  the  meetings  of  the  club. 

The  Junior  Mathematical  Club,  with  fortnightly  meetings,  is  conducted  by 
the  graduate  students  of  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  and  of  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics. 

HIGHER  DEGREES 

Master's  degree. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  are 
expected,  on  the  basis  of  a  principal  sequence  of  nine  majors  of  undergraduate 
mathematics,  to  offer  for  examination  eight  approved  courses  of  groups  (a)-(e), 
including  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions,  and  to  present  a  satisfactory 
thesis  on  an  assigned  topic  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  one  of  the  courses. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with 
Mathematics  as  secondary  subject  are  expected  to  offer  for  examination  nine 
approved  courses  in  advance  of  course  3. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  principal  subject 
are  expected  (1)  to  offer  for  examination  the  subjects  covered  by  fifteen  majors 
of  initial  courses  of  groups  (B)-(F),  including  two  of  each  of  the  types  (a)-(e), 
and  by  a  considerable  body  of  special  courses,  in  each  case  presumably  most 
closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  doctoral  dissertation,  and  (2)  to  present  a 
dissertation,  in  finished  form,  embodying  valuable  results  of  mathematical 
inquiry.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  may  be  a  topic  of  pure  or  applied  mathe- 
matics or  of  the  history,  philosophy,  or  pedagogy  of  mathematics. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

Courses  in  the  history  and  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics — 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus, 
Mechanics — are  offered  by  this  Department  and  the  School  of  Education. 
These  courses  embody  the  conviction  that  elementary  students  need  to  have 
their  mathematics  made,  not  easier,  but  more  perfectly  intelligible  and  attrac- 
tive. To  this  end  it  is  believed  that  teachers  should  more  generally  appreciate 
and  utilize  in  instruction  the  unity  of  mathematics,  as  made  up  of  various  closely 
interrelated  parts,  and  the  character  of  mathematics,  as  an  ideal  science  developed 
by  abstraction  from  various  more  concrete  domains. 

A)  Secondary-school  positions. — Students  who  expect  to  teach  mathematics 
as  a  major  subject  in  secondary  schools  should  complete  at  least  the  following 
courses  in  their  undergraduate  career:  (1)  Courses  in  pure  mathematics:  Trigo- 
nometry, College  Algebra,  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  and  Applications  of  Calculus,  Theory  of  Equations,  and  the  Synoptic 
course;  (2)  Courses  in  applied  mathematics:  Descriptive  Astronomy,  Mechanic 
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and  General  Physics;  (3)  The  two  courses,  Principles  of  Education  and  Methods 
of  Education,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  Junior  College  or  in  the  Senior 
College;  (4)  Practice  teaching  in  mathematics  in  the  University  High  School, 
for  which  the  foregoing  courses  in  education  are  prerequisite;  (5)  A  course  in 
the  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  and  a  course  in  the  History  of  Secondary 
Mathematics. 

B)  Minor  collegiate  positions. — Those  who  look  forward  to  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  normal  schools  and  small  colleges  should  as  undergraduates  complete 
at  least  the  following  courses:  (1)  The  general  courses  in  education  and  those 
in  the  history  and  teaching  of  mathematics  mentioned  in  (3)  and  (5)  above; 
(2)  The  content  courses  specified  in  (1)  and  (2)  above,  together  with  Advanced 
Calculus  (3  majors). 

Candidates  for  these  positions  should  take  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  and  during  this  year  should 
visit  some  of  the  college  courses  in  Mathematics  with  the  purpose  of  observing 
methods  of  teaching.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  offer  such  candi- 
dates opportunity,  as  far  as  possible,  to  act  as  assistants  in  connection  with  the 
collegiate  classes,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  experience  through  both  observa- 
tion and  practice. 

C)  University  positions. — Candidates  for  university  positions  should  qualify 
for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Courses  in  the  history  of  mathematics  and  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  education  are  strongly  recommended. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

00.  Advanced  Algebra.1 — A  collegiate  treatment  of  quadratic  equations 
and  other  topics  of  the  third  semester  of  algebra  of  the  secondary  school.  For 
students  who  offer  only  one  unit  of  mathematics  for  entrance.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Mr.  . 

01,  02.  Plane  Geometry  I,  II.1 — A  collegiate  treatment  of  plane  geometry 
for  students  who  offer  no  geometry  for  entrance.  Two  consecutive  majors. 
Winter  and  Spring,  Mr.  . 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Slaught;  Autumn,  3 

sections,  Associate  Professor  Laves,  Mr.  ,  and  Mr.  ;  Winter, 

2  sections,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn  and  Mr.   ;  Spring,  Professor 

Slaught  and  Mr.  . 

2.  College  Algebra. — Prerequisite:   course  1.    Mj.  Summer,  2  sections, 

Professor  Wilczynski;  Autumn,  Mr.  ;  Winter,  Associate  Professor 

Young;  Spring,  Mr.  . 

3.  Analytic  Geometry. — Elements  of  plane  analytics,  including  the  geome- 
try of  the  conic  sections,  with  an  introduction  to  solid  analytics.  Prerequisite: 
courses  1  and  2.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Lehmer;  Autumn,  Pro- 
fessor Moore;  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Young;  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Young. 

15.  Introductory  Calculus. — The  elementary  fundamental  principles, 
methods,  and  formulae  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  will  be  carefully 
studied  in  connection  with  simple  problems  of  geometry  and  the  physical  sciences. 
This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  longer 
course  in  Calculus  (courses  18, 19,  and  20).  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Young. 

1  Full  credit  only  If  taken  as  one  of  the  first  eighteen  majors. 
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II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

18,  19,  20.  Calculus  I,  II,  IH. — A  development  of  the  three  fundamental 
notions  of  the  Calculus:  the  derivative,  the  anti-derivative,  the  definite  integral, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  their  geometrical  interpretations  and  their  relations  to 
problems  in  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and 
3.  Three  consecutive  majors.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  2  sections,  Pro- 
fessors Bliss,  Slaught,  and  Mr.  . 

18,  19.  Calculus  I,  II. — Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Two  consecutive 
majors.    Winter  and  Spring,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

18.  Calculus  I:  Differential  Calculus. — A  graphic  study  of  rational  alge- 
braic functions  and  of  certain  simple  irrational  transcendental  functions,  yielding 
material  for  a  geometric  introduction  to  the  fundamental  notions  and  processes 
of  the  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate 
Professor  Young. 

19.  Calculus  II:  Integral  Calculus. — A  course  aimed  at  a  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  integration  and  of  its  applications  to  geometry  and  physics; 
solution  of  numerous  problems;  use  of  table  of  integrals.  Prerequisite:  course 
18.    M j .  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Birkhoff. 

21.  Advanced  Calculus. — Selected  topics  in  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  requiring  more  extensive  and  theoretical  treatment  than  is  given  in 
courses  18  and  19:  for  example,  development  of  the  formulas  for  successive 
differentiation  and  the  differentiation  of  implicit  functions,  Taylor's  formula 
with  applications,  transformation  of  variables  in  different  equations  and  mul- 
tiple integrals,  line  integrals  and  partial  integration  of  multiple  integrals.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  18  and  19.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn. 

22.  Elementary  Theory  of  Equations. — The  course  covers  those  sections  of 
Dickson's  Elementary  Theory  of  Equations  which  are  not  marked  by  a  dagger. 
Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus.    Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Professor  Dickson. 

23.  Theory  of  Equations  I. — Graphical  methods,  solution  of  numerical 
equations,  Sturm's  functions,  introduction  to  complex  numbers,  algebraic 
solution  of  cubic  and  quartic  equations.  Text:  Dickson's  Elementary  Theory 
of  Equations.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Dickson. 

24.  Theory  of  Equations  II. — Determinants,  symmetric  functions,  resultants 
and  discriminants,  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra,  theory  of  geometrical  con- 
structions.   Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Dickson. 

28.  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics. — Based  on  certain  parts  of  the  ten 
"Monographs  on  Topics  of  Modern  Mathematics  Relevant  to  the  Elementary 
Field,"  edited  by  J.  W.  A.  Young.    Mj.  [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

29.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry. — A  development  of  projective  geometry 
from  the  purely  synthetic  standpoint.  Fundamental  forms,  of  the  first  and 
second  orders;  conic  sections  and  surfaces  of  the  second  order;  involution  with 
applications;  quadratic  transformations,  plane  systems,  point  systems  and 
space  systems  projectively  related,  with  some  study  of  space  curves  and  of  line 
geometry.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Lehmer. 

29,  30.  Projective  Geometry  I,  II. — The  fundamental  notions  of  projective 
geometry  treated  both  analytically  and  synthetically.  The  method  of  abbrevi- 
ated notation  and  homogeneous  co-ordinates.  Theory  of  determinants  and 
their  application  to  the  geometry  of  two  and  three  dimensions.  Projective 
and  dualistic  transformations  and  the  simpler  Cremona  transformations. 
Notions  of  group  and  invariant.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19.  Two 
consecutive  majors.    Winter  and  Spring,  1920,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

31.  Solid  Analytics. — This  course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  course 
18;  it  is  an  advisable  antecedent  of  course  19.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  18. 
Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Young;  Spring,  Professor  Dickson. 
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34.  Limits  and  Series. — Definitions  and  fundamental  properties  of  various 
types  of  limits.  Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Moore. 

35.  Series. — Theory  of  infinite  series  with  applications.  Prerequisite: 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor 
Moore. 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathematics  (School  of  Education: 
Mathematics  1). — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (School  of  Education:  Mathe- 
matics 2). — Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Myers. 

History  of  Mathematics  (School  of  Education:  Mathematics  5). — Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

37.  Critical  Review  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — A  brief  survey  of  the 
subject-matter  of  Secondary  Mathematics  from  the  modern  point  of  view, 
aiming  both  to  organize  the  theory  of  the  whole  scientifically  and  to  gather  the 
products  of  this  work  for  use  in  teaching.  Primarily  for  teachers,  actual  and 
prospective,  but  open  also  to  others.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Young.    [Not  given  in  1917.] 

38.  Synoptic  Course  in  Advanced  Mathematics. — A  general  historical  and 
logical  survey  of  a  considerable  portion  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

Analytic  Mechanics,  I,  II.  (Astronomy  5,  6). — An  introductory  course. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Laves. 

47.  Differential  Equations. — A  study  of  the  more  common  types  of  ordinary 
differential  equations,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  empha- 
sis on  geometrical  interpretations  and  applications  to  geometry,  elementary 
mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  18,  19,  and  preferably  20. 
Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Slaught;  Autumn,  Professor  Slaught. 

48.  Elliptic  Integrals. — A  systematic  development  of  the  theory  of  indefinite 
integration,  leading  to  elliptic  integrals  and  the  elements  of  elliptic  functions, 
with  attention  to  problems  and  applications.  This  course  includes  also  an 
introduction  to  Fourier  series.  Prerequisite:  courses  18, 19,  20,  and  preferably 
46  or  47.    Mj.  Professor  Slaught.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

49.  Theory  of  Definite  Integrals. — A  course  treating  of  the  properties  and 
methods  of  computing  definite  integrals,  including  a  study  of  methods  of  approxi- 
mation, improper  definite  integrals,  Eulerian  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  with 
many  problems  and  applications.  Prerequisite:  course  47.  Winter,  Professor 
Moore. 

50.  Fourier  Series  and  Bessel  Functions. —  (a)  A  study  of  the  properties 
of  Bessel  functions  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  physical  prob- 
lems where  they  occur  directly.  (6)  Trigonometric  and  Bessel  series  as  solu- 
tions of  partial  differential  equations.  Byerly's  "Fourier  Series."  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Lunn.   [Not  given  in  1918.] 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

Note. — Students  should  register  for  graduate  courses  only  after  consultation  with 
instructors. 

65A,  B,  C,  D.  Reading  and  Research  in  Pure  Mathematics. — When  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Department  it  is  advisable  that  students  undertake  definite 
mathematical  reading  and  research  not  closely  connected  with  any  current 
lecture  course  or  seminar,  this  work  will  be  directed  by  Professor  Moore, 
Professor  Dickson,  Professor  Bliss,  or  Professor  Wilczynski.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  each  Quarter. 
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66A,  B,  C.  Reading  and  Research  in  Applied  Mathematics. — Advisable 
reading  and  research  will  be  directed  by  Professor  Moore,  Professor  Myers, 
or  Assistant  Professor  Lunn.    Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter. 

71.  Theory  of  Numbers. — Introductory  course.  Theory  of  congruences, 
the  quadratic  reciprocity  theorem,  and  the  theory  of  quadratic  forms.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Dickson. 

74.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Numbers. — Prerequisite:  course  71.  Mj.  Winter, 
1920,  Professor  Dickson. 

75.  History  of  the  Theory  of  Numbers. — Development  from  the  historical 
standpoint  of  fundamental  topics  in  the  theory  of  numbers.  The  course  is  an 
introductory  one,  open  to  Senior  college  students  after  consultation  with  the 
instructor.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Dickson. 

81.  Substitution  Groups  and  Algebraic  Equations. — An  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  groups  of  substitutions  and  the  Galois  theory  of  algebraic  equations, 
with  applications  to  geometry.  Text:  Miller,  Blichfeldt,  and  Dickson's  Theory 
and  Applications  of  Finite  Groups.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Dickson. 

82.  Finite  Groups. — Selected  topics  on  substitution  groups,  abstract  groups, 
finite  linear  and  collineation  groups.  Text  as  in  course  81.  Mj.  Spring,  1919, 
Professor  Dickson. 

84.  Continuous  Groups. — An  illumination  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
and  theorems  of  the  Lie  theory  in  connection  with  various  classes  of  problems 
of  geometry  and  differential  equations.    Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Professor  Bliss. 

91.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.— Properties  of  matrices,  invariant 
factors,  and  elementary  divisors;  algebraic  theory  of  a  single  quadratic  or 
bilinear  form;  theory  of  pairs  of  quadratic  or  bilinear  forms.  Geometrical 
applications.  Based  largely  upon  Bocher's  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Dickson. 

93.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Invariants. — An  introduction  to  the  non-symbolic 
theory  of  invariants  of  binary  forms,  with  applications  to  geometry,  followed  by 
an  explanation  of  the  symbolic  notation,  with  practice  in  its  use.  Based  on 
Dickson's  Algebraic  Invariants.    Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Professor  Dickson. 

98.  Linear  Algebras. — An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  hypercomplex 
numbers,  with  attention  to  quaternions,  the  relations  of  the  theory  to  matrices, 
bilinear  forms,  and  groups.  Text:  Dickson's  Linear  Algebras,  1914,  Cambridge 
Tracts  on  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics.  Mj.  Spring,  1920,  Pro- 
fessor Dickson. 

101.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable. — A  study  of  the  existence 
theorems  for  implicit  functions,  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  and 
their  applications  in  Analysis,  especially  to  the  Calculus  of  Variations.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Bliss. 

102.  Ordinary  Linear  Differential  Equations  of  the  Second  Order. — Exist- 
ence theorems  (real  case),  the  analogy  between  linear  algebraic  and  linear  differ- 
ential equations,  theorems  of  comparison  and  oscillation,  characteristic  numbers 
and  functions,  expansion  of  arbitrary  functions,  Green's  functions.  Prereq- 
uisite: an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  real  variable. 
M j .  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Birkhoff. 

104.  Calculus  of  Variations. — Examples  illustrating  the  various  types  of 
problems.  The  differential  equations  of  a  curve  which  minimizes  a  definite 
integral  in  a  space  of  two  or  more  dimensions.  Other  properties  of  a  minimizing 
curve  as  deduced  by  Legendre,  Weierstrass,  and  Jacobi  for  the  case  of  the  plane. 
Conditions  which  insure  the  existence  of  a  minimum.  Isoperimetric  problems 
and  the  more  general  problems  of  Lagrange  and  Mayer.  An  introduction  to 
the  theory  for  double  integrals.  Prerequisite:  course  101.  Mj.  Winter,  1920, 
Professor  Bliss. 

105.  Functions  of  Lines. — Special  cases  which  occur  in  the  calculus  of 
variations  and  the  theory  of  integral  equations.    The  derivations  of  Volterra 
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and  the  differentials  of  Frechet,  with  applications  to  maxima  and  minima  and 
implicit  functions.  The  theory  of  composition  of  functions  and  the  solution  of 
general  types  of  integral  and  integro-differential  equations.  Prerequisite: 
course  104.    Mj.  Spring,  1920,  Professor  Bliss. 

106.  Partial  Differential  Equations. — The  geometrical  theory  of  equations 
of  the  first  order.  Linear  equations.  Systems  of  equations  of  the  first  order. 
Introduction  to  equations  of  the  second  order.    Applications  to  geometry  and 

physics.    Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Bliss. 

108.  Differential  Equations  from  the  Standpoint  of  Lie. — The  relations 
between  continuous  groups  and  differential  equations.  The  Picard-Vessiot 
theory  of  linear  differential  equations.    Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Professor  Bliss. 

111.  Classes  of  Functions  and  Functional  Operations  in  General  Analysis. — 

Based  on  Moore's  Introduction  to  a  Form  of  General  Analysis.  The  general 
analysis  in  question  is  the  theory  of  systems  of  classes  of  functions,  functional 
operations,  etc.,  involving  at  least  one  general  variable  on  a  general  range.  A 
general  variable  is  a  variable  entering  the  theory  without  direct  characterization 
as  to  quality  or  range  of  variation.  A  real-  and  single-valued  function  £  of  a 
general  variable  p  has  as  especially  important  particular  instances:  (I)  a  real 
number  £,  the  variable  p  having  only  one  value;  (II)  an  n-partite  real  number 
f  =  •  •  ,  £n),  or  point  £  in  real  space  of  n  dimensions,  the  variable  p  having  the 
values  p=l,  2,  .  .  ,  n;  (III)  an  infinite  sequence  £=(£i,  .  .  ,  |n,  .  .  )  of 
real  numbers,  the  variable  p  having  the  values  p—1,  2,  .  .  ,  n,  .  .  :  (IV) 
a  function  £  or  £  (p)  of  the  variable  p  on  the  linear  interval  0=p=l  of  the  real 
number  system.  The  first  part  of  this  introductory  course  considers  certain 
fundamental  closure  and  dominance  properties  of  classes  of  functions  of  a  general 
variable,  properties  possessed  in  particular  by  the  class:  (I)  of  all  real  numbers; 
(II)  of  all  n-partite  real  numbers;  (III0)  of  all  numerical  sequences  converging 
to  zero;  (IIIi)  of  all  absolutely  convergent  series  of  real  numbers;  (IV)  of  all 
continuous  functions  of  p  on  the  interval  0=p=l.  The-  course  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  real  variables.  For 
second-year  graduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Moore. 

112.  Matrices  in  General  Analysis. — Definitely  positive  hermitian  matrices 
and  associated  integration  processes.  For  second-year  graduate  students. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Professor  Moore. 

113.  114.  Theory  of  Functions  of  Infinitely  Many  Variables  in  General 
Analysis. — Prerequisite:  course  112.  Two  consecutive  majors.  Winter,  Spring, 
1919. 

115,  116.  Integral  Equations  in  General  Analysis. — Application  of  the 
methods  of  course  111  to  a  study  of  the  general  Fredholm  and  Hilbert-Schmidt 
theories  of  integral  equations.  Two  consecutive  majors.  Winter,  Spring, 
Professor  Moore. 

119.  Spectrum  of  Limited  Symmetric  Infinite  Matrix. — A  sketch  of  Hel- 
linger's  treatment  of  the  theory  of  Hilbert.    M.  Summer,  Professor  Moore. 

121.  Theory  of  Functions  of  the  Complex  Variable. — Introduction  to  the 
algebra  and  calculus  of  complex  numbers  and  their  geometric  representation; 
conform  representation.  The  theory  of  power  series  and  the  properties  of 
analytic  functions.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  Riemann  surfaces.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  47  and  49.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn; 
Autumn,  Professor  Bliss. 

122.  Algebraic  Functions. — The  analytic  character  of  an  algebraic  function 
and  its  geometrical  representation  by  means  of  a  Riemann  surface.  Abelian  in- 
tegrals on  the  Riemann  surface,  with  especial  attention  to  the  hyperelliptic  case. 
Abel's  theorem.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  the  inversion  of  Abelian  in- 
tegrals.   Prerequisite:  course  121.    Mj .  Winter,  Professor  Bliss. 

123.  Elliptic  Functions. — Elliptic  integrals  and  the  Weierstrassian  theory  of 
elliptic  functions.  Applications  of  elliptic  functions.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Bliss. 
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130.  Foundations  of  Geometry. — A  critical  study  of  geometry  by  the  method 
of  postulates  based  on  the  work  of  Hilbert  and  his  successors.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1918.] 

141.  Analytic  Projective  Geometry. — Analytic  treatment  of  the  projective 
properties  of  the  straight  line  and  of  the  conic  sections.  Prerequisite:  familiarity 
with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  projective  geometry  and  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  calculus.    Mj.  Summer,  1918. 

142.  Higher  Plane  Curves. — General  properties  of  algebraic  curves.  Special 
study  of  the  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Wilcztnski.    [Not  given  in  1917.] 

144.  Line  Geometry. — The  line  co-ordinates  of  Plucker  and  Klein.  Com- 
plexes, congruences,  and  ruled  surfaces.  Prerequisite:  course  31.  Mj.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

145.  Higher  Geometry. — A  general  survey  of  the  principal  methods  and 
results  of  recent  geometric  research.  The  various  systems  of  co-ordinates  and 
space  elements,  the  r61e  of  the  group  concept,  and  the  cultivation  of  space  intui- 
tion by  the  use  of  models.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Equations,  Projective 
Geometry,  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Professor 
Wilcztnski. 

151,  152.  Metric  Differential  Geometry. — The  application  of  the  Calculus 
to  the  metric  theory  of  twisted  curves  and  surfaces  in  space.  Prerequisite: 
course  31.    Two  consecutive  majors,  Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

154,  155. — Projective  Differential  Geometry,  I,  II. — This  course  gives  a  brief 
account  of  Lie's  theory,  with  applications  to  the  theory  of  invariants  of  systems 
of  linear  differential  equations.  The  projective  differential  properties  of  plane 
and  space  curves,  of  surfaces  and  congruences,  then  present  themselves  as  a 
result  of  interpreting  this  invariant  theory  geometrically.  Text :  Wilczynski's 
Projective  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  (B.  G.  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1906.)  Prerequisite:  an  elementary  knowledge  of  differential  equations 
and  projective  geometry.  Two  consecutive  majors,  Autumn,  1918,  Winter, 
1919,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

154.  Projective  Differential  Geometry. — Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Wil- 
czynski. 

156.  Theory  of  Plane  Curves. — Projective  and  metric  differential  and  inte- 
gral properties.  Texts:  Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves  and  Wilczynski's  Pro- 
jeclive  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  Prerequisite:  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  differential  equations  and  projective  geometry.  Mj. 
Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

157.  Theory  of  Ruled  Surfaces  and  Space  Curves. — Primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  projective  differential  geometry.  Text:  Wilczynski's  Pro- 
jective Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  Prerequisite:  course 
156.    Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

158.  Theory  of  Surfaces  and  Congruences,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
projective  differential  properties. — Prerequisite:  Mathematics  157.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

160.  Vector  Analysis. — The  elements  of  vector  algebra,  vector  differentia- 
tion and  integration,  and  the  linear  vector  function;  illustrated  by  typical 
applications  to  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  31  and 
49.    Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Autumn,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn. 

162.  Applications  of  Vector  Analysis  in  the  Theory  of  Electromagnetism. — 
Formulation  of  the  Maxwell-Lorentz  theory  in  terms  of  vector  analysis.  Hydro- 
kinetic  analogies  and  the  geometry  of  scalar  and  vector  fields.  Fundamental 
problems  in  integration.  Introductory  study  of  vectors  in  four  dimensions. 
Prerequisite:  course  160.    Mj.  Winter,  1920,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn. 

163.  Theory  of  Attraction  and  the  Potential. — The  potential  function  of 
gravitation  and  electrostatics;  Laplace's  equation,  Green's  functions,  and  har- 
monic analysis;  extensions  to  cases  of  heterogeneous  media,  with  sketch  of  the 
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abstract  theory  as  related  to  linear  differential  equations  of  the  second  order. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  solutions  of  illustrative  problems.  Pierce's  New- 
tonian Potential  Function.  Prerequisite:  courses  49  and  160.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Lunn. 

164.  Dynamics  of  Oscillatory  Systems. — Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Assistant 
Professor  Lunn. 

166.  Hydrodynamics. — Kinematics  of  continuous  media  and  dynamical 
theory  of  typical  forms  of  motion  in  perfect  and  viscous  fluids,  with  special 
emphasis  on  analytic  methods  of  general  use  in  mathematical  physics.  Mj. 
Winter,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn. 

167.  Theory  of  Elasticity. — The  geometry  of  strain  in  a  continuous  medium, 
dynamical  relations  of  stress  and  strain;  detailed  study  of  selected  problems 
in  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  solids.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  Cal- 
culus and  Analytic  Mechanics.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Lunn.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

170.  Probability  and  Statistics. — The  theory  of  average  and  probability  for 
finite  and  infinite  sets  of  elements;  the  statistical  treatment  of  observations 
and  the  method  of  least  squares;  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics,  with 
examples  from  the  theories  of  molecules  and  electrons.  Prerequisite:  Differen- 
tial Equations.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

171.  Statistical  Mechanics. — This  course  deals  with  the  mathematical 
methods  used  in  the  treatment  of  those  physical  theories  where  the  magnitudes 
directly  accessible  to  measurement  are  conceived  as  averages  of  multitudes  of 
elements  and  physical  laws  are  interpreted  as  examples  of  statistical  regularity. 
A  brief  preparatory  treatment  of  the  notions  of  statistics  and  of  the  main 
features  of  the  theory  of  probability,  with  some  examples  in  geometry  and  kine- 
matics, will  lead  to  the  main  work  of  the  course,  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
the  electron  theory  of  metals,  and  some  aspects  of  the  theory  of  radiation. 
Prerequisite:  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Calculus.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1918.] 

172.  Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics;  the  Conduc- 
tion of  Heat. — A  study  of  certain  typical  linear  partial  differential  equations 
occurring  in  the  analytic  representation  of  physical  theories  and  of  the  functional 
expansions  of  solutions  satisfying  given  boundary  conditions,  with  special 
reference  to  the  concrete  phenomena  and  physical  analogies  from  which  the 
abstract  theory,  has  been  generalized.  Prerequisite:  courses  49  and  160.  Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn. 

178.  The  Theory  of  Relativity. — After  a  brief  historical  introduction  on  the 
notion  of  relativity  of  time  and  space  in  its  classic  or  Newtonian  form,  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  recent  theory  initiated  by  Einstein  and  Minkowski 
as  a  geometry  of  space  and  time  adapted  to  the  representation  of  physical  laws. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discrimination  between  the  logical  elements 
of  the  theory  and  the  special  concrete  interpretations  that  may  be  used  in  the 
formulation  of  experimental  results.    Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASTRONOMY  AND  ASTROPHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Edwin  Brant  Frost,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Director  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

Sherburne  Wesley  Burnham,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Practica 
Astronomy  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Edward  Emerson  Barnard,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astron- 
omy at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Forest  Ray  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Kurt  Laves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

John  Adelbert  Parkhurst,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy 
at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Storrs  Barrows  Barrett,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Secre- 
tary and  Librarian  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

William  Duncan  MacMillan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Georges  Van  Beesbroeck,  Dr.Eng.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Astron- 
omy at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Oliver  Justin  Lee,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

Hannah  Bard  Steele,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Practical  Astronomy. 

George  Spencer  Monk,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Stellar  Spectroscopy. 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 
Israel  Albert  Barnett,  S.M.  Hannah  Bard  Steele,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  (1)  Work  at  the  University,  comprising:  (a)  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  general  Astronomy,  both  theoretical  and  practical;  (6)  preliminary  train- 
ing in  the  principles  and  methods  of  work  underlying  the  science  of  Astrophysics 
(given  in  part  in  the  Department  of  Physics) ;  (c)  graduate  and  research  work  in 
Celestial  Mechanics.  (2)  Graduate  and  research  work  in  Practical  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  (1)  At 
the  University,  in  the  work  given  by  Professor  Moulton,  Associate  Professor 
Laves,  and  Assistant  Professor  MacMillan,  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mathematical  principles  and  methods  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
physical  sciences.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  Descriptive  Astronomy,  Intro- 
duction to  Celestial  Mechanics,  and  Analytic  Mechanics,  courses  on  Periodic 
Orbits  and  in  the  various  other  branches  of  Celestial  Mechanics  will  be  given 
within  periods  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  most  fundamental  subjects  will 
be  arranged  so  as  to  recur  at  regular  intervals,  while  other  more  special  topics  will 
vary  from  time  to  time.  The  general  object  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give 
experience  and  preliminary  training  in  the  work  of  observation  and  reduction; 
to  furnish  the  student  an  adequate  mathematical  basis  for  successful  work  in 
Celestial  Mechanics,  and  to  direct  research  work  in  Celestial  Mechanics.  The 
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Departmental  Club  meets  fortnightly  for  the  review  of  memoirs  and  books,  and 
for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  conducted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Graduate 
students  of  Mathematical  Astronomy  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  participate  actively  in  the  meetings  of  the  club.  (2)  At  the 
Yerkes  Observatory,  the  advanced  student  is  made  familiar  with  modern  methods 
of  research  in  various  branches  of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  latter  science  within  the  last  two  decades  has  been 
fully  recognized  in  the  equipment  of  the  Observatory;  the  special  laboratory 
facilities  make  some  investigations  possible  which  cannot  be  carried  on  where 
the  equipment  is  less  complete.  In  general,  the  work  in  progress  during  the 
year  1917-18  will  include:  Researches  in  solar  physics  with  the  spectroscope, 
spectroheliograph,  and  photoheliograph;  micrometric  observations  of  double 
stars,  planets,  satellites,  nebulae,  and  comets;  studies  of  photographic  stellar 
spectra  and  determinations  of  motions  in  the  line  of  sight;  photography  of  stars, 
comets,  nebulae,  etc.;  photographic  investigations  of  stellar  parallax;  research  in 
visual  and  photographic  photometry;  special  astrophysical  researches.  The 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  these  investigations  is  deemed  of  more  advantage 
to  the  qualified  student  than  set  courses  of  instruction;  but  regular  programs 
of  work,  with  courses  of  collateral  reading,  will  be  laid  out  as  conditions  require. 
During  the  Summer  Quarter  illustrated  lectures  particularly  intended  for  gradu- 
ate students  are  given  on  one  evening  of  each  week  by  members  of  the  staff.  The 
Astronomical  Club  also  meets  regularly — weekly  during  the  Summer  Quarter — 
for  the  discussion  of  assigned  topics  in  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

FACILITIES 

For  instruction  in  Practical  Astronomy  a  students'  observatory  is  main- 
tained. It  is  equipped  with  a  modern  Warner  &  Swasey  equatorial  telescope 
of  6^  inches  aperture,  which  is  provided  with  a  filar  micrometer;  a  5-inch  refrac- 
tor; a  3-inch  Bamberg  transit  instrument;  a  Bamberg  universal  instrument; 
a  Riefler  sidereal  clock;  a  chronometer,  and  various  smaller  accessories.  The 
laboratory  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics  afford  excellent  pre- 
liminary training  for  the  work  in  Astrophysics. 

For  a  description  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  see  the  Annual  Register  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Part  V.  An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  describing 
the  observatory  in  detail,  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

DEGREES 

The  Master's  degree. — Students  working  for  a  Master's  degree  in  Astronomy 
are  advised  to  choose  three  majors  of  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  either 
Mathematics  or  Physics  and  six  majors  in  the  Department  of  Astronomy,  from 
courses  numbered  5  to  10,  22,  and  23.  Those  working  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  Practical  Astronomy  or  Astrophysics  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  are  not 
required  to  spend  part  of  their  time  at  the  University,  although  this  is  advised 
where  possible. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — The  courses  prescribed  for  the  Master's 
degree  together  with  three  other  graduate  courses  will  meet  the  requirement  for 
the  Doctor's  degree,  where  astronomy  is  the  minor  subject. 
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Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Astronomy  as  major  subject,  are 
expected  to  make  their  secondary  subject  either  Mathematics  or  Physics.  Stu- 
dents intending  to  specialize  in  the  lines  of  Astrophysics  will  be  required  to  take 
the  work  in  Theoretical  Physics,  Advanced  Experimental  Physics,  Sound  and 
Light,  and  Physical  Manipulation.  The  courses  in  Astronomy  which  will  be 
required  depend  on  the  phase  of  the  subject  which  the  candidate  elects  for  his 
work.  Students  specializing  in  Celestial  Mechanics  are  expected  to  spend  six 
months  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  those  working  in  Practical  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics  are  expected  to  spend  at  least  two  quarters  at  the  University. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

SEQUENCES 

3A  and  B,  Descriptive  Astronomy;  2,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  appli- 
cations; 5,  6,  Analytic  Mechanics;  7A  and  B,  Practical  Astronomy;  10,  Spectro- 
scopy and  Astrophysics;  22,  23,  Celestial  Mechanics;  Mathematics  3,  Analytic 
Geometry;  18,  19,  Calculus;  Physics  3,  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  Heat; 
4,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. 

The  Department  offers  no  nine-major  sequences. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

I.  Astronomy 

Courses  3 A,  3B,  2,  7A,  7B,  10. 

II.     Astronomy  and  Mathematics 

Courses  3,  18,  19  in  Mathematics,  5,  6,  22  in  Astronomy. 

III.     Astronomy  and  Physics 

Courses  3A,  3B,  Physics  3,  4,  Astronomy  10,  7. 

A.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (shorter  course). — An  elementary  course,  dealing 
with  fundamental  facts,  principles,  and  methods.  Frequent  access  to  the 
students'  observatory.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Moulton;  Spring,  Professor 

MOULTON  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MACMlLLAN. 

2.  Spherical  Trigonometry  with  Applications  to  Astronomy. — Prerequisite: 
Plane  Trigonometry.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

3A  and  3B.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (longer  course;  1  not  prerequisite). — 
A  two-quarter  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of 
Astronomy.  Modern  as  well  as  classical  methods  and  results  are  brought  into 
full  discussion.  The  observational  side  of  the  subject  also  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Trigonometry.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor MacMillan. 

4.  Introduction  to  Surveying  (Mathematics  1). — Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Laves. 

b.  i  senior  college  courses 

5.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Statics). — An  introductory  course.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  18,  19.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

6.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Dynamics). — Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19. 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

7.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. — Determination  of  time,  latitude, 
and  longitude.  Prerequisite:  Astronomy  1  and  Mathematics  3.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Laves;  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  MacMillan. 
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8.  Practical  Astronomy  I. — Observations  of  binary  stars  and  determination 
of  their  orbits.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Laves.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

9.  Practical  Astronomy  II. — Observations  of  satellites  and  determination 
of  orbits  of  satellites.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

10.  Spectroscopy  and  Astrophysics  (Physics  24) . — A  non-technical  treat- 
ment of  the  growth  of  Spectroscopy,  with  applications  to  solar  and  stellar 
phenomena.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Gale. 

C.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

22.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  I. — Gravitational  theory  of  sun's 
heat,  central  forces,  potential  and  attraction  of  finite  bodies,  properties  of  conic 
section  motion.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,19.  Mj.  Summer  and  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  MacMillan. 

23.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  II. — Determination  of  orbits,  special 
cases  of  the  problems  of  three  bodies:  the  Lunar  Theory  geometrically  con- 
sidered; variation  of  the  elements  and  absolute  perturbations.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  MacMillan. 

26.  The  Dynamics  of  Stellar  Systems. — Prerequisites:  22  and  23.  In  this 
course  are  included  such  topics  as  the  dynamics  of  various  types  of  multiple 
stars,  star  clusters,  variable  stars,  and  nebulae;  the  various  types  of  stellar 
organizations,  gallaxies  and  super-gallaxies;  the  distribution  of  stars  in  space; 
dimensions  of  the  physical  universe.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Moulton. 

31-36.  Research  Courses  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. — The  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  completed  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary studies  and  have  had  the  requisite  experience  in  practical  laboratory 
and  observatory  work.  Students  wishing  to  work  at  the  Observatory  should 
first  consult  the  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  and 
obtain  his  approval.  DMj.  or  3Mjs.  each  Quarter,  Professors  and  Instruc- 
tors resident  at  Yerkes  Observatory. 

41.  Theory  of  Planetary  Motion. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1917.] 

42.  The  Lunar  Theory. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23,  Mathematics 
121.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Moulton. 

43.  Application  of  the  Methods  of  Periodic  Orbits  to  the  Lunar  Theory. — 

Prerequisite:  Astronomy  42.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Moulton. 

51,  52.  Modern  Theories  of  Analytic  Differential  Equations  with  Applica- 
tions to  Celestial  Mechanics  and  Periodic  Orbits  I,  II. — Properties  of  the  solu- 
tion of  a  general  system  of  differential  equations  of  the  nth  order  as  functions  of 
the  independent  variable,  of  the  parameters,  of  the  initial  values  of  the  dependent 
variables.  Solutions  developed  as  power  series  in  the  independent  variable, 
in  the  parameters,  in  the  initial  values  of  the  dependent  variables,  by  the  Cauchy- 
Lipschitz  process,  by  the  Picard  approximation  process,  by  continued  variation 
of  parameters.  Applications  to  elliptic  and  hyperelliptic  functions  and  to 
periodic  solutions  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies.  Linear  equations  with  applica- 
tions to  hypergeometric  functions.  Linear  equations  with  periodic  coefficients. 
Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Professor  Moulton. 

60.  Periodic  Solutions  of  the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Professor 
Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1917.] 

70.  Theory  of  Figures  of  Equilibrium  of  Rotating  Fluid  Bodies. — This  is  an 
advanced  course,  including  Poincare's  and  Darwin's  researches.  Mj.  Professor 
Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1917.] 

80.  The  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Professor  Moulton.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albert  Abraham  Michelson,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics, 
f Charles  Riborg  Mann,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
Carl  Kinsley,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
Harvey  Brace  Lemon,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Wilmer  Henry  Souder,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Arthur  Jefferey  Dempster,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Karl  Ketchner  Darrow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Otto  Koppius,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Yoshio  Ishida,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Earnest  Charles  Watson,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 

Edward  Stowe  Akeley,  A.B.  Alison  Hugh  Hickman,  A.B. 

Oswald  Hance  Blackwood,  A.B.         William  Polk  Jesse,  A.B.,  M.E. 
Pearl  Whitfield  Durkee,  A.B.,  S.B.    Lawrence  Earl  McAllister,  A.B. 
Leland  Johnson  Stacey,  A.B. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 

The  instructional  work  in  Physics  is  directed  toward  the  following  ends: 
(1)  The  training  of  original  investigators  in  physics;  (2)  the  training  of  men 
competent  to  fill  college  and  university  positions  as  teachers  of  physics;  (3)  the 
training  of  teachers  of  physics  for  secondary  schools;  (4)  the  training  of  pre- 
engineering  and  pre-medical  students  for  later  professional  work;  (5)  the  training 
of  the  general  student  in  scientific  methods  of  work,  and  in  the  understanding 
of  the  place  of  physical  science  in  the  modern  world.  From  the  most  elementary 
to  the  most  advanced  courses,  the  laboratory  and  the  problem  method  of  instruc- 
tion are  emphasized. 

FACILITIES 

The  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  has  been  enlarged  and  remodeled  with 
especial  reference  to  offering  the  best  facilities  for  research  work.  The  entire 
lower  floor  and  basement  are  given  up  to  private  research  rooms.  A  well- 
equipped  shop,  with  skilled  instrument-makers,  furnishes  opportunity  for  the 
construction  of  special  pieces  of  research  apparatus.  The  equipment  has  been 
selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  research,  and  includes  spectroscopic 
instruments  of  highest  power,  electrical  apparatus  for  work  in  alternating  and 
direct  currents  through  all  ranges  of  potential,  and  appliance  for  high  and  for 
low  temperature  work,  including  a  liquid-air  plant.  The  library  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  well  equipped  for  research  purposes.    A  Physics  Club  is  conducted  by 

t  Resigned. 
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the  members  of  the  Department,  and  meets  regularly  for  the  discussion  of  the 
results  of  research  work  done  in  the  Ryerson  Laboratory  and  elsewhere. 


SEQUENCES 


3,  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat;  4,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light; 
5,  Lecture  Demonstration  Course;  6,  General  Survey  of  Physical  Science-  10 
Elementary  Mathematical  Physics;  11,  Heat  and  Molecular  Physics;  12  Light* 
13,  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  14,  Pedagogy  of  Physics;  15,  Mechanics  and 
Wave  Motion;  16,  17,  18  19,  Experimental  Physics;  20,  Physical  Manipulation; 
21,  Analytic  Mechanics;  (Astronomy  5,  6),  25,  History  of  Physical  Science;  26 
leaching  Physical  Science;  Education  62,  Educational  Psychology;  1  Principles 
of  Education-Astronomy  3,  Descriptive  Astronomy  (two  majors);  Mathe- 
matics 18,  19,  Calculus. 

Graduate  courses  in  the  Department  may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  19 
by  students  who  have  the  prerequisites. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  any  six  majors  chosen  from  courses  10  to  13;  15  to  19. 

Physics  and  Mathematics 

,n  V  Courses  3>  4>  5>  and  anY  six  majors  from  the  following:  Mathematics  18, 
19;  Astronomy  5,  6,  and  Physics  10  to  13;  15  to  19. 

Teachers'  Sequences 

c)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  14,  20,  25,  26,  and  Education  62  and  Philosophy  7. 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

d)  Courses  Physics  3,  4,  5;  Astronomy  3  (two  majors),  with  four  majors 
selected  from  Physics  10-19,  and  Mathematics  18,  19. 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

t>u  ^  9nUJ"f s  ^^i08,3'  4'  5;  Chemistry  2S,  3S,  and  four  majors  selected  from 
Physics  10-19,  and  Mathematics  18,  19. 

In  any  of  the  foregoing  sequences  graduate  courses  numbered  31  to  61 
may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  19  by  students  who  have  the  required 
prerequisites. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  three  advanced  majors  in  Physics. 
&)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  three  majors  from  the  following:  10  to  61,  Astronomy 
3  (two  majors),  Chemistry  2S,  3S;  Mathematics  18,  19. 

DEGREES 

All  candidates  for  the  S.B.  degree  who  elect  their  major  work  in  Physics 
are  required  to  take  a  principal  sequence  outlined  above. 

The  Master's  degree—  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Physics  are 
required  to  take  eight  majors  in  Physics  and  related  subjects,  and  to  present  in 
addition  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  a  laboratory  problem.  All  courses 
m  the  Department  numbered  10  or  above,  except  course  20,  will  be  counted  in 
satisfaction  of  this  requirement,  but  at  least  three  majors  selected  from  courses 
10,  11,  12,  13,  and  15  must  be  included. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.— Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
with  Physics  as  a  minor  subject  must  take  six  of  the  following  courses:  10,  11, 
12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  25,  and  three  additional  majors  of  graduate  work. 
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When  Physics  is  one  of  two  minor  subjects,  the  courses  must  be  arranged  by- 
consultation  with  the  Department. 

All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Physics  as  the  major  subject  must 
take  the  following  courses:  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  and  25,  or  their  equivalent;  three 
majors  selected  from  courses  16,  17,  18,  37,  38,  and  39;  courses  31-36,  and  three 
additional  graduate  courses  selected  by  the  student.  Each  candidate  must 
also  present  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  original  research  in  some  subject 
approved  by  the  Department.  The  time  required  for  the  thesis  work  generally 
varies  from  three  to  six  quarters. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

Students  preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  secondary  schools  are  expected  to 
have  completed  courses  3,  4,  5  or  6,  14  or  26,  and  not  less  than  four  of  courses 
10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  and  25.  See  also  courses  in  Physics  in  the 
School  of  Education. 

LABORATORY  FEE 

There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  for  all  major  courses  involving  laboratory 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Physics.1— A  first  course  in  the  elements  of  Physics  designed 
primarily  for  students  who  do  not  present  entrance  Physics.  DM.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Mr.  Koppius;  Mj.  Autumn,   . 

2.  Elementary  Physics.1 — A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course,  covering 
the  subjects  of  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Koppius;  Mj.  Winter,  . 

3.  Mechanics. — A  general  college  course  in  mechanics  presented  mainly 
from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  but  including  one  demonstration  lecture 
each  week.  Prerequisite:  entrance  Physics  or  course  2.  Mj.  Autumn,  5  sec- 
tions, Dr.  Lemon,  Dr.  Souder,  and  Dr.  Dempster. 

4.  Heat,  Electricity  I. — A  general  college  course  in  molecular  physics  and 
heat,  and  beginning  electricity,  presented  mainly  from  the  experimental  point 
of  view,  but  including  one  demonstration  lecture  each  week.  Prerequisite: 
course  3.    Mj.  Winter,  4  sections,  Dr.  Lemon,  Dr.  Souder,  and  Dr.  Dempster. 

5.  Electricity  II,  Sound  and  Light. — A  general  college  course  continuing 
electricity  from  course  4,  and  followed  by  sound  and  light,  presented  mainly 
from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  but  including  one  demonstration  lecture 
each  week.  Prerequisite:  course  4.  Mj.  Spring,  4  sections,  Dr.  Lemon,  Dr. 
Souder,  and  Dr.  Dempster. 

6.  General  Survey  of  Physical  Science. — A  lecture  demonstration  course  in 
which  familiar  physical  phenomena  are  presented  and  discussed  with  reference 
both  to  their  scientific  interpretation  and  to  their  relations  to  modern  life.  Pre- 
requisite: entrance  Physics  or  course  2.    Mj.  Spring,  . 

3S.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat. — A  general  college  course  in 
mechanics,  molecular  physics,  and  heat  presented  from  the  experimental  point 
of  view,  not  containing  demonstration  lectures.  Prerequisite:  entrance  Physics 
or  course  2  and  Trigonometry.  Mj.  Summer,  2  sections;  Winter,  2  sections, 
Professor  Smith,  Dr.  Souder,  Dr.  Dempster,  and  Mr.  Watson. 

1  Pull  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  the  first  eighteen  majors. 
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4S.  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. — A  general  college  course  in  electricity, 
sound,  and  light  presented  from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  not  containing 
demonstration  lectures.  Prerequisite:  course  3S  or  courses  3  and  4.  Mj. 
Summer,  2  sections;  Spring,  2  sections,  Dr.  Souder,  Mr.  Watson,  and 
Mr.  Blackwood. 

7.  Lecture  Demonstration  Course. — A  course  of  demonstration  lectures 
covering  the  entire  field  of  Physics  designed  to  supplement  courses  3S  and  4S. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  modern  points  of  view;  the  Kinetic  theory  of  heat, 
the  atomic  theory  of  electricity,  and  the  electrical  theory  of  matter  receiving 
especial  attention.  The  attempt  is  made  to  repeat  a  majority  of  the  classical 
demonstrations  of  Kelvin,  Faraday,  Thomson,  and  others.  This  course  includes 
the  demonstration  lectures  of  courses  3,  4,  and  5.  Prerequisite:  courses  3S 
and  4S  or  their  equivalent.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Smith. 

II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

10.  Elementary  Mathematical  Physics. — A  lecture  course  on  the  applica- 
tion of  Elementary  Calculus  to  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  practice  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Gale. 

11.  Heat  and  Molecular  Physics. — A  lecture  course  for  advanced  and  gradu- 
ate students,  covering  the  Kinetic  Theory,  Capillarity,  Elementary  Thermo- 
dynamics, Solution,  and  Electrolysis.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and 
Calculus.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Millikan. 

12.  Light. — A  lecture  course  for  advanced  students  covering  the  more 
important  sections  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
4S  or  5  and  Calculus.    Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Professor  Gale. 

13.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  course  of  advanced  work  in  Theoretical 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  with  many  applications  to  electrical  and  magnetic 
apparatus  and  measurements.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and  Calculus.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Kinsley. 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  High-School  Physics. — This  course  includes  the  follow- 
ing topics:  the  present  high-school  course  in  Physics,  its  development,  require- 
ments, and  methods  of  presentation;  the  principles  involved  in  the  lecture 
demonstration,  in  the  recitation  and  quiz,  and  in  the  laboratory  experiments  and 
notebook.  The  course  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lecture  demonstrations.  It 
provides  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Physics,  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
choice  of  subject-matter  and  effective  methods  of  presentation  in  high-school 
classes.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  Physics. 
Lecture,  9:00;  Laboratory,  7:00.    DM j.  Summer,  Mr.  Wilkins. 

15.  Mechanics  and  Wave-Motion. — A  lecture  course  on  the  physical  meaning 
and  the  mathematical  derivation  of  the  fundamental  equations  of  Mechanics 
and  Wave-Motion.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Gale. 

16.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. — A 
course  of  advanced  laboratory  work  involving  the  determination  of  vapor  pres- 
sures and  densities,  coefficients  of  friction  of  gases  and  liquids,  molecular  elec- 
trical conductivities,  freezing-  and  boiling-points,  latent  and  specific  heats,  high 
and  low  temperatures,  radioactive  constants,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  4S  or  5. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Millikan  and  Dr.  Souder;  Summer,  Dr.  Souder. 

17.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Light. — A  course  of  advanced 
laboratory  work  in  Light,  consisting  of  accurate  measurements  in  diffraction, 
dispersion,  interference,  and  polarization.  Prerequisite:  course  4S  or  5.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Autumn,  Professor  Gale  and  Mr..  Kelly. 

18.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  I.— 
Laboratory  work  of  the  same  grade  as  courses  16  and  17,  but  consisting  of  measure- 
ments in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Kinsley. 
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19.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  II. — Lab- 
oratory work  accompanied  by  lectures  consisting  of  the  theory  and  operation  of 
dynamos,  motors,  transformers,  wireless-telegraph  apparatus.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  4S  or  5.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Kinsley. 

20.  Physical  Manipulation. — A  series  of  exercises  not  provided  in  the  regular 
courses  of  Experimental  Physics,  but  important  to  the  teacher  or  advanced 
student.    It  consists  of  the  following  groups: 

Group  A.  Shop  Work  includes  the  cutting,  filing,  drilling,  tapping,  soldering, 
and  polishing  of  metal,  screw  cutting,  and  elementary  lathe  work. 

Group  B.  Glass  Work  includes  the  cutting,  grinding,  drilling,  polishing, 
and  testing  of  glass. 

Group  C.  Glass  Blowing  includes  the  simpler  processes  in  glass  blowing, 
such  as  cutting,  bending,  and  joining  of  tubes,  blowing  bulbs,  sealing  in 
electrodes,  etc. 

Group  D.  Chemical  Processes  and  Physical  Preparations  include  the 
silvering  of  glass,  cleaning  and  distillation  of  mercury,  preparation  of  fibers  for 
suspension,  and  materials  useful  in  experimental  work. 

Group  C  only  M.  First  Term.  Repeated  Second  Term,  Summer,  Mr.  Boehm. 

22.  For  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  laboratory  practice  of  high- 
school  Physics.  This  course  consists  of  the  lecture  part  only  of  course  14.  Mj. 
Summer,  Mr.  Wilkins. 

24.  Spectroscopy  and  Astrophysics. — A  non-technical  treatment  of  the 
growth  of  Spectroscopy,  with  applications  to  solar  and  stellar  phenomena. 
Prerequisite:  15  majors.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Gale. 

28.  Photographic  Processes. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  laws 
of  photographic  action.  Effects  of  exposure  and  development  on  opacity  and 
density;  orthochromatism,  plate  grain,  speed,  intensification,  reduction,  and 
the  applications  of  these  to  the  photography  of  exceptional  subjects.  Pre- 
requisite: Calculus.    Mj.  Dr.  Lemon.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

31,  32,  33.  Theoretical  Physics. — A  series  of  lectures  chiefly  in  Theoretical 
Physics,  Hydrodynamics,  Elasticity,  Capillarity,  Molecular  Physics,  Thermo- 
dynamics, Wave-Motion,  Sound,  Optical  Theories,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  10,  11,  and  13  and  Calculus.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Michelson. 

34,  35,  36.  Theoretical  Physics. — A  series  of  lecture  courses.  Alternating 
with  31,  32,  and  33.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  31.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Michelson. 

37,  38,  39.  Experimental  Physics. — A  course  of  laboratory  work,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  repetition  of  classical  experiments,  such  as  Determination  of 
the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat;  Maxwell's  "V";  Hertzian  Oscillations; 
Relative  and  Absolute  Wave-Lengths,  etc.  10  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  16,  17,  and  18.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors 
Michelson  and  Millikan. 

40,  41,  42,  43.  Research  Course. — This  course  is  intended  for  graduate 
students  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  special  research.  Except  in  the  cases 
of  a  purely  mathematical  problem,  the  entire  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  work  in 
the  laboratory.  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Michelson 
and  Millikan. 

48.  Spectrometry  I. — Laboratory  work  in  photographing  and  measuring 

the  spectra  of  various  elements.  Use  of  the  concave  grating,  echelon,  and 
interferometer.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Winter,  Pro- 
fessor Gale. 

49.  Spectrometry  II  (continuation  of  course  48). — Mj.  or  DMj.  Spring 

Professor  Gale. 
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51.  Thermodynamics. — Lectures  upon  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
physical  and  thermochemical  problems.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  college 
Physics  and  Calculus.    5  hours  a  week.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Millikan. 

52.  Electron  Theory  I. — A  course  of  graduate  lectures  covering  the  work 
of  the  last  ten  years  on  the  electrical  properties  of  gases,  the  electron  theory, 
and  radioactivity.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51.  5  hours  a  week.  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Millikan. 

53.  Electron  Theory  II. — A  continuation  of  52,  dealing  with  the  application 
of  the  electron  theory  to  metallic  conduction,  to  the  Seebeck,  Peltier,  Thomson, 
and  Hall  effects,  to  optical  phenomena  in  magnetic  fields,  to  the  subject  of  elec- 
tromagnetic mass,  etc.  5  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Professor  Millikan.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

55.  Atomic  Theories  of  Radiation  and  Their  Experimental  Basis. — A  course 
of  graduate  lectures  on  recent  theories  of  radiation,  with  especial  reference  to 
their  relations  to  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Prerequisite:  Elementary 
Thermodynamics.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Millikan. 

56.  X-Rays  and  Theories  of  Atomic  Structure. — A  course  of  graduate  lec- 
tures dealing  with  X-rays  and  the  related  phenomena,  the  study  of  which  has 
thrown  new  light  upon  the  structure  of  the  atom  and  the  relations  of  the  atom 
and  the  molecule.  Prerequisite:  College  Physics  and  Calculus.  Mj.  8:00,  Pro- 
fessor Millikan.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

67.  The  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents. — A  discussion  of  transformers, 
transmission  circuits,  and  the  various  types  of  dynamos  and  motors.  Pre- 
requisite: course  18  or  19  and  Calculus.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Kinsley. 

58.  Transient  Electrical  Phenomena. — Theory  and  demonstration  of  cur- 
rent flow  before  the  steady  state  is  reached.  Oscillations  in  power  circuits  and 
wireless-telephone  and  -telegraph  transmission  are  discussed.  Prerequisite: 
course  18  or  19  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Spring  and  Summer,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Kinsley. 

59.  Modern  Spectroscopy. — A  lecture  course  on  the  theory  and  use  of 
spectroscopic  apparatus  and  a  discussion  of  spectroscopic  and  astrophysical 
phenomena.  Prerequisite:  same  as  course  51.  Mj.  Professor  Gale.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

60.  Light  Waves  and  Their  Uses. — A  course  of  graduate  lectures  on  recent 
developments  in  physical  optics.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51.  Mj. 
Professor  Michelson.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

61.  Physical  Optics. — Lectures  on  the  fundamental  equations  of  Theoretical 
Optics  and  on  recent  experimental  results.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51. 
Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Gale.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

62.  The  Theory  of  Relativity. — After  a  brief  historical  introduction  on  the 
notion  of  relativity  of  time  and  space  in  its  classic  or  Newtonian  form,  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  recent  theory  initiated  by  Einstein  and  Min- 
kowski as  a  geometry  of  space  and  time  adapted  to  the  representation  of  physical 
laws.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discrimination  between  the  logical 
elements  of  the  theory  and  the  special  concrete  interpretations  that  may  be  used 
in  the  formulation  of  experimental  results.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 
Lunn. 

63.  Geometrical  Optics. — The  methods  and  principles  of  Geometrical  Optics 
as  applied  to  the  designing  of  optical  instruments  and  the  interpretation  of  their 
performance.  Theory  of  the  ideal  instrument  and  its  approximate  realization; 
aberrations;  illumination  and  diffraction;  special  properties  of  particular  instru- 
ments; characteristics  of  various  types  of  optical  glass.  Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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65.  Theory  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. — The  fundamental  laws  and  their 
application  to  the  wireless  telegraph  circuits  of  the  various  operating  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  13,  18,  or  19,  and  Calculus.  £Mj.  Summer,  Associate 
Professor  Kinsley. 

66.  Electrical  Measurements  in  Wireless  Telegraphy. — Experimental  veri- 
fication of  wireless  telegraph  theories  and  the  measurement  of  constants  at  high 
frequencies.  Prerequisite:  registration  in  65.  ?Mj.  Summer,  Associate 
Professor  Kinsley. 

67.  Quantum  Theory. — This  course  will  cover  the  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental development  of  the  radiation  laws  out  of  which  grew  the  first  suggestion 
of  an  atomic  theory  of  radiant  energy.  It  will  give  a  critical  survey  of  the 
attempts  to  interpret  the  newer  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  specific  heats  in 
terms  of  the  Quantum  theory  and  will  deal  also  with  the  photo-electric  X-ray 
and  optical  phenomena  which  lend  support  to  such  a  theory.  Mj.  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Summer,  Dr.  D arrow. 

68.  Theory  of  Sound. — Its  production,  registration,  reproduction,  trans- 
mission, with  the  methods  of  measurement.  General  theory  of  acoustical  and 
musical  instruments,  together  with  parallelism  in  wireless  telegraphy.  Original 
apparatus  will  be  shown.    M.  First  Term,  9: 15,  Professor  Webster. 

69.  Physical  Optics. — A  theoretical  treatment  of  optical  phenomena  in  the 
realm  of  interference  and  dispersion.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  Professor 
Michelson. 

70.  Physics  Club. — This  organization,  consisting  of  all  instructors  and 
graduate  and  advanced  students  in  the  Department,  meets  on  Thursday  of  each 
week  from  4 : 30  to  6 : 00  for  the  discussion  of  recent  research. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Julius  Stieglitz,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Chem.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

William  Draper  Harkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Hermann  Irving  Schlesinger,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry. 

Jean  Felix  Piccard,  Sc.Nat.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
Ethel  Mary  Terry,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Qualitative  Analysis. 
John  William  Edward  Glattfeld,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Gerald  L.  Wendt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Quantitative  Analysis  and  Radio- 
activity. 

T.  Dale  Stewart,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Leo  Finkelstein,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  General  Chemistry. 
Willis  Eugene  Gouwens,  Curator. 

Raymond  David  Mullinix,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

William  DeGarmo  Turner,  S.B.,  Associate  in  General  Chemistry. 

Frederick  F.  Blicke,  M.S.,  Research  Associate. 

Edward  N.  Roberts,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Homer  Henry  Helmick,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Louis  M.  Larsen,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

George  L.  Clark,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Andrew  T.  McPherson,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

Elmer  N.  Bunting,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Lathrop  Emerson  Roberts,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

John  Edward  Schott,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Sidney  Weisman,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Mary  Wetton,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Morris  Kharasch,  S.B.,  Lecture  Assistant. 


Martin  A.  Rosanoff,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  The  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Professorial  Lecturer  (Spring  Quarter,  1917). 

Moses  Gomberg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  University  of  Michi- 
gan (First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1917). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 

Ray  Quincy  Brewster,  S.B. 

Herbert  Hiram  King,  A.B.,  A.M.,  S.M.,  Loewenthal  Fellow. 

David  McLaren,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Henry  Max  McLaughlin,  S.B.,  A.M. 

George  Elmer  Miller,  S.B. 

Mary  Meda  Rising,  A.B.,  Edith  Barnard  Fellow. 

Herman  Vance  Tartar,  S.B.,  Swift  Fellow. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 

The  Department  aims  to  prepare  students  (1)  to  teach  in  colleges  or  uni- 
versities; (2)  to  teach  in  secondary  schools;  (3)  to  fill  positions  as  technical 
experts  or  assistants  in  chemical  industries;  (4)  to  become  analysts  in  commer- 
cial and  sanitary  laboratories.  The  elementary  courses  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  by  students  having  none  of  these  ends  in  view. 

Special  stress  will  be  placed  on  thoroughness  of  preparation  and  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  student's  knowledge.  The  object  of  the  courses 
will  be  not  so  much  to  train  specialists  as  to  prepare  the  student  to  undertake 
intelligently  all  kinds  of  work  of  a  chemical  nature.  Those  intending  to  become 
practical  chemists  will  find  a  thorough  course  of  purely  scientific  chemistry  the 
best  basis  for  future  specialization  in  any  branch  of  the  subject.  Those  who 
incline  toward  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  required  to  do  much  physical  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  organic  work;  those  proposing  to  become  organic  chemists 
will  be  required  to  do  work  in  inorganic  chemistry  of  a  more  advanced  nature 
than  that  given  in  the  elementary  and  analytical  courses,  and  some  physical 
chemistry,  etc. 

RESEARCH 

Students  are  encouraged  to  begin  research  work  as  soon  as  their  preparation 
justifies  it.  Facilities  for  research  in  all  lines,  whether  of  inorganic,  organic,  or 
physical  chemistry,  are  provided.  Special  opportunities  to  pursue  entirely 
independent  research  work,  as  guests  of  the  University  (see  page  10),  will  be 
given  to  maturer  students  who  have  already  obtained  the  Doctor's  degree. 
Besides  a  number  of  general  University  Fellowships  which  are  usually  allowed  to 
the  department  for  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  there  are  three  specially 
endowed  Fellowships  in  Chemistry:  The  Loewenthal  Fellowship,  a  memorial  to 
Joseph  B.  Loewenthal,  the  Swift  Fellowship,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gustavus  F.  Swift, 
and  the  Edith  Barnard  Fellowship,  a  memorial  to  Edith  Ethel  Barnard. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES 

2,  3,  2S,  3S,  General  Chemistry,  Inorganic;  4,  Elementary  Organic;  6,  7, 
10,  Qualitative  Analysis;  8,  9,  Quantitative  Analysis;  12,  Spectrum  Analysis; 
13-19,  Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis;  20,  Assaying;  25,  Toxicology; 
26,  Detection  of  Poisons;  30-49,  Organic  Chemistry;  50-56,  Advanced  Inorganic 
Chemistry;  60-71,  Physical  Chemistry;  80,  Teaching  of  Chemistry;  90-100, 
Research. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

I.  Chemistry  the  primary  subject. — When  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Chemistry  is  desired,  the  branch  of  chemistry  touched  by  the  thesis  is  offered 
as  a  major  subject  and  some  other  branch  of  chemistry  as  the  first  minor  subject. 
Besides  this,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  other  fundamental  phases  of  the  science 
is  required  as  well  as  sufficient  work  in  a  second  minor  subject  in  some  other 
department.  These  conditions  are  complied  with  when  the  following  specific 
requirements  are  fulfilled : 
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1.  The  presentation  of  a  thesis  embodying  the  result  of  original  research  in 
General,  Inorganic,  Organic,  Physico-organic,  or  Physical  Chemistry,  or  Radio-- 
activity. This  must  constitute  a  real  contribution  to  knowledge,  and  the  work 
is  usually  done  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  Department. 

2.  The  general  requirements  for  all  candidates,  in  advance  of  General  Chem- 
istry: courses  4,1  6-9,  60  or  61  or  62,  and  two  majors  selected  from  courses  10, 
11,  13-19,  30-32. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above,  one  of  the  following  specific  sets  of  requirements, 
arranged  according  to  the  thesis  subject: 

General  Chemistry  and  Inorganic  Chemistry:  courses  35  (or  30  and  31),  50-52, 
and  63,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  13-19,  30-37,  64;  Organic  Chemistry: 
courses  30-32,  352-37,  50,  and  one  major  from  10,  13-19,  51,  52,  63,  64;  Physico- 
organic  Chemistry:  courses  30,  31,  35,  36,  50,  and  63,  and  one  major  taken  from 
courses  10,  13-19,  51,  52,  63,  and  64.  Physical  Chemistry:  courses  35  (or  30  and 
31),  50,  51,  63,  64,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  10,  13-19,  30-32,  35-37, 
52.  Radioactivity:  courses  50,  51,  63,  68,  69,  and  Physics  52  (Electron  Theory), 
and  one  major  taken  from  courses  10,  13-19,  30-32,  35-37,  52,  and  64.  In  addi- 
tion to  one  set  of  these  specific  requirements  at  least  six  half -majors  will  be  chosen 
from  the  special  lecture  course  40-45,  54-58,  65-76,  83.  The  research  work  will 
require  from  four  to  six  quarters. 

4.  Sufficient  work  of  an  advanced  character  in  another  department  to  make 
a  second  minor  of  three  majors.  In  addition  to  the  regular  minor  subject,  candi- 
dates are  advised  to  take  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography.  The  following  are 
the  requirements  for  such  a  minor  in  various  departments:  a)  In  Physics:  three 
of  the  courses  11,  12,  13,  16,  17,  18,  19,  48,  49,  51,  52,  53,  55  or  56;  courses  3, 
4,  5  are  prerequisite  to  these,  b)  In  Physiological  Chemistry:  three  majors 
selected  from  24,  25,  26,  37,  38,  39,  or  42.  c)  In  Geology:  courses  15,  16,  and 
52  or  their  equivalent.  Course  7  or  8,  and  11,  12,  14  would  be  prerequisite  to 
these  courses,  d)  In  Geography:  Courses  17,  18,  21,  and  their  prerequisite 
courses,  e)  In  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology:  Course  12  and  2\  majors  in  course  15; 
courses  2  and  3  are  prerequisite  to  these.  With  permission,  course  10  or  11  may 
be  substituted  for  course  12. 

II.  Chemistry  the  secondary  subject. — When  Chemistry  is  a  secondary  sub- 
ject, the  requirement  is  determined  after  conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  major  work  is  done.  Courses  6,  7,  and  8,  and  six  other  majors 
in  advance  of  8,  will  be  required  when  Chemistry  is  the  only  secondary  subject; 
courses  6,  7,  and  8,  and  three  other  majors,  when  Chemistry  is  one  of  two  second- 
ary subjects.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  or  Organic  Chemistry,  according 
as  the  major  subject  belongs  to  the  Physical  or  the  Biological  Group,  is  recom- 
mended. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors  of  graduate  work  in 
Chemistry  are  required  if  all  the  work  is  in  Chemistry.  These  majors  must  be 
selected  from  courses  in  advance  of  9,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department.  Courses  prerequisite  to  these  must  be  taken,  but  cannot  be 
counted  in  reckoning  the  eight  required  majors. 

1  Course  4  may  be  omitted  when  advanced  work  in  Organic  Chemistry  is  taken. 

2  Course  35  will  be  omitted  when  courses  30-31  have  included  laboratory  work. 
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Chemistry  courses  given  in  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics may  be  included  in  these  eight  majors. 

"eighth  major  of  graduate  work  will  be  devoted  to  specific  preparation 
(in  residence)  for  the  dissertation,  either  in  the  laboratory  (research  or  m  he 
library  (historical  work),  under  the  direction  of  some  mstructor  chosen  by  the 
candidate.  ^  degbee  qf  BACHELOr  of  science 

Chemistry  may  be  taken  as  a  major  subject  to  fulfil  the  requirement  for  a 
princlSequInce  or  as  a  minor  subject  to  fulfil  the  requirement  for  a  secondary 
sequence.  t    PRiNCipal  sequences 

1)  Course  2,  3  (or  28,  38),  4,  6,  7,  8,  60  (or  61  or  62),  and  any  other  two 
courses  in  the  Department  except  1.    If  courses  33  and  34  or  courses  30  and  31 

^  TdomrJon  ^hXtience  departments:  By  dropping  the  neces- 
sary majors  from  the  latter  portion  of  sequence  1)  above,  nme-major  sequences 
may  be  offered  involving  the  following  courses:  (1)  three  majors  m  College 
Physics  i  e  3, 4,  5,  but  not  1,  2,  preceding  or  accompanying  6  Chemstry  courses 

rnumera  ed  in  1)  above;  (2)  one  to  three  majors  in  Geology  selected  from  Geology 
enumerated  m  ,         ,  K  >     ^  ^  ^  ^  3 

(or  2S  88)  and  6;  (3)  tVo  majors  of  Physiological  Chemistry  provided  they 
"  Sen  afttr  courses  2,  3,  (28,  38),  4,  and  6  in  Chemistry;  (4)  two  majors  m 
Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Dietetics,  provided  these  courses  follow  2,  3,  (28,  38), 
4,  and  6  in  Chemistry.      ^    secondary  sequences 

a)  For  students  specializing  in  Physics:  courses  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  one  major 

from  courses  60,  61,  62.  A  R  , 

b)  For  students  specializing  in  Biological  Science:  courses  2,  3,  4  6,  8,  and 
one  major  from  courses  60,  61,  62.    If  possible  course  7  should  also ,  be £ . 

c)  For  students  specializing  in  Geology:  courses  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  the  Depart 
ment  strongly  advises  courses  10, 14,  and  one  major  from  courses  60,  61,  62. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 
Special  or  unclassified  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree  will  be  received 
but  in  every  case  they  will  be  required  to  give  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the 
instructor  "hit  thei/previous  training  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
derive  full  profit  from  the  courses  they  propose  to  take. 

PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK 

I.     PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

1.  University  and  College  Positions.-*)  For  recommendations  for  major 
appointments  in  the  larger  universities  and  colkges  only  student who  have 
taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  considered  1 to  have  had  an 
adequate  preparation,  b)  For  recommendations  for  ^L^^^ 
smaller  colleges,  at  least  the  preparation  demanded  for  the  Master  s  degre » 
bTreq^ed  3  For  recommendations  for  minor  appointments  in  umversrt^ 
and  cXes  the  work  represented  by  the  principal  sequence  of  9  majors  in  Chemis- 
trfreqmfed  or  the  Bachelor's  degree,  supplemented  by  from  three  to eight .majors 
of  advanced  work  in  Chemistry,  will  be  considered  an  adequate  preparation. 
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2.  Secondary  Schools. — The  work  represented  by  the  principal  sequence  of 
9  majors  in  Chemistry,  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  is  at  present  con- 
sidered preparation  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Some  work  in  the  College 
of  Education  is  recommended.  Men  will  find  it  advisable  to  be  prepared  also 
to  teach  Physics,  Mathematics,  or  Geology.  Women  will  find  it  wiser  to  com- 
bine Chemistry  with  Chemistry  of  Foods,  Physics,  Physiography,  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology. 

II.     PREPARATION  FOR  TECHNICAL  WORK 

1.  Thorough  scientific  training  in  all  branches  of  chemistry  required  for  the 
Doctor's  degree  forms  the  best  preparation  for  a  career  as  a  chemical  expert 
in  any  branch  of  chemical  industry.  With  this  preparation,  the  principles 
and  details  of  technical  processes  are  quickly  grasped,  advances  in  industrial 
processes  are  intelligently  followed,  and  newly  discovered  principles  are  readily 
applied. 

All  the  more  important  requests  received  from  technical  establishments 
specify  a  doctorate  of  philosophy,  with  its  training  to  do  research  work  as  a 
fundamental  requirement. 

2.  Students  who  have  taken  from  ten  to  fifteen  majors  of  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment are  able  to  fill  satisfactorily  positions  as  assistants  in  technical  and  analy- 
tical laboratories  and,  after  some  practical  experience,  to  advance  to  positions  of 
independent  responsibility.  Students  should  take  courses  1  to  10,  inclusive, 
two  majors  in  courses  13-19,  and  course  60  or  61.  If  the  student's  work  is 
primarily  in  Organic  Chemistry,  he  should  take,  if  possible,  two  or  three  courses 
selected  from  30-32  and  35-37;  if  his  work  is  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  primarily, 
he  should  take  courses  50-52.  Students  taking  the  fuller  preparation  outlined 
are  given  the  preference  in  answering  requests  received  by  the  Department; 
but  students  with  less  complete  training  are  also  sought  by  technical  firms  for 
minor  positions. 

Work  in  Physics  should  supplement  the  work  in  Chemistry  and  a  knowledge 
of  Bacteriology  is  often  most  helpful. 

3.  The  Department  gives,  with  other  departments  (notably  Physics  and 
Mathematics)  of  the  University,  and  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  of  the 
University  High  School,  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of  a  four  years'  course  in 
Chemical  Engineering.  Students  are  able  to  take  a  large  part  of  this  work  in 
the  purely  scientific  fundamental  branches,  while  they  are  candidates  for  a 
Bachelor's  degree. 

III.     PREPARATION  FOR  GOVERNMENT  WORK 

1.  For  the  more  important  government  positions  in  Chemistry,  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy  is  demanded  as  an  essential  condition  for  candidacy. 

2.  For  minor  positions  (e.g.,  Junior  Chemist  in  the  United  States  service) 
the  Bachelor's  degree  is  considered  sufficient.  The  principal  sequence  in  Chem- 
istry, required  for  the  degree,  should  be  supplemented  by  advanced  work  in  two  or 
three  branches  of  Chemistry  (Inorganic,  Organic,  Physical,  Analytical).  If 
possible,  the  full  15  majors  allowed  by  the  University  rules  should  be  taken  in 
the  Department  besides  work  in  Elementary  Physics,  German  and  French;  a 
knowledge  of  Bacteriology  is  also  helpful. 
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The  Department  does  not  pledge  itself  to  secure  positions  for  those  who  have 
carried  out  any  one  of  the  above  recommended  sets  of  courses;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  competent  students  find  suitable  places  quickly,  and  in  the  past  the 
demand  for  chemists  has  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETIES 

The  Kent  Chemical  Society  is  a  club  of  students  open  to  all  those  who  have 
had  six  majors  of  Chemistry.  The  Society  meets  biweekly  to  listen  to  papers  by 
members  and  others. 

The  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  holds  monthly 
meetings  (except  in  summer)  which  the  students  of  the  University  are  welcome 
to  attend.    Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  advanced  students  at  special 

rateS*  LABORATORY  FEE 

There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  per  major  for  all  courses  involving  labora- 
tory work  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  for  breakage  is 
also  required  of  each  student. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — After  course  9,  the  courses  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  subjects: 
courses  10-19  include  courses  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  30-49  in  Organic  Chemistry, 
50-59  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  60-79  in  Physical  Chemistry  and  Radioactivity;  80-89  are 
general  in  nature,  and  90-100  are  research  courses.  Nos.  10-19,  30-34,  40-43,  60,  61,  62, 
and  68-71  are  open  to,  and  suitable  for,  Senior  College  students. 

I.     PKIMARILY  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.  Elementary  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  I.1 — Prerequisite:  prepara- 
tory Physics.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term.  Classroom,  6  hours  a  week;  labora- 
tory, 12  hours  a  week;  Dr.  Stewart.  Mj.  Autumn.  Classroom,  3  hours 
week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week;  Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger  a~ 
Mr.  Finkelstein. 

2.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  II  (continuation  of  course  1). — Pre 
requisite:  course  1.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Dr.  Stewart.  Mj.  Winter 
Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger  and  Mr.  Finkelstein. 

Note. — Course  2,  Winter  Quarter,  is  a  continuation  of  course  1,  but  may  be  ente 
by  those  having  credit  for  admission  Chemistry. 

3.  General  Chemistry:    Inorganic  III  (continuation  of  course  2).  Pr 
requisite:  course  2.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Finkelstein. 

Note. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  consecutive  courses.  Separate  credit  is  given  fo 
each,  but  students  are  advised  not  to  take  one  course  only.  The  aim  of  these  cours- 
is  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry,  and  not  to  over 
burden  the  student  with  a  mass  of  unconnected  facts.  The  conception  of  chemic 
equilibrium  and  the  modern  theory  of  solutions  are  freely  used.  The  lectures  will  be 
experimental  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  no' 
only  of  those  who  wish  to  go  deeper  into  chemistry,  but  of  all  who  wish  to  study  th 
science  as  part  of  a  liberal  education.  The  lectures  and  classroom  work  of  1,  2,  and  3 
may  be  taken  by  graduate  students  without  the  laboratory  work  or  laboratory  fee. 

2S.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  (first  course). — For  students  who  have 
had  preparatory  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  preparatory  Chemistry  and  prepara- 
tory Physics,  one  unit  each.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term.  Classroom,  6  hours 
week;  laboratory,  12  hours  a  week,  Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger.  Mj. 
Autumn.  Classroom,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week,  Professo 
Harkins  and  Mr.  Turner. 

3S.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  (continuation  of  course  2S). — DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger;  Mj.  Winter, 
Dr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Turner. 

Note. — Whenever,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  preparation  of  a  student  in  2  or  2S  justi- 
fies it,  Qualitative  Analysis  may  be  substituted  for  3  or  3S. 

i  Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  the  first  eighteen  majors. 
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4.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — Prerequisite:  course  3  or  3S.  Class- 
room, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week;  Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Glattfeld; 
Spring,  . 

II.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis  (introductory  course). — The  lectures  deal  with  the 
Chemistry  of  the  analytical  reactions,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  and  application  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  solutions.  This 
course  is,  in  an  important  sense,  one  in  advanced  General  Chemistry.  Class- 
room, 2  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  8  or  16  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course 
3  or  3S.  Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Dr.  Terry;  Autumn,  Dr.  Stewart;  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger. 

7.  Qualitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  course  6). — Mj.  or  DM.  Summer 
and  Winter,  Dr.  Terry;  Autumn,  Dr.  Stewart;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor 
Schlesinger. 

Note. — Courses  6,  7,  and  10  form  a  continuous  course,  which  may  be  begun  in 
any  quarter.  The  aim  of  courses  6,  7,  and  10  will  be  to  train  the  student  to  do  intelligent 
analytical  work,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  of  the  subject,  and  to 
apply  and  amplify  his  knowledge  of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

8.  Quantitative  Analysis  (introductory  course). — Chiefly  laboratory  work 
in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Laboratory,  8  or  16  hours  a  week; 
lecture,  1  hour.  Prerequisite:  course  7.  Medical  students  will  be  admitted 
to  the  course  after  having  taken  course  6.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  Dr.  Wendt 
and  Mr.  Turner;  Autumn  and  Winter,  Dr.  Wendt  and  Mr.  Bunting; 
Spring,  Dr.  Glattfeld  and  Mr.  Bunting. 

8M.  Quantitative  Analysis. — A  special  course  for  premedical  and  medical 
students  giving  the  elements  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: course  6.  Summer,  either  Term,  Dr.  Wendt;  Autumn  and  Winter, 
§Mj.,  Dr.  Wendt;  Spring,  |Mj.,  Dr.  Glattfeld. 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  course  8). — Mj.  or  DM.  Labora- 
tory, 10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Dr.  Wendt 
and  Mr.  Bunting;  Spring,  Dr.  Glattfeld. 

Note. — Courses  8  and  9  form  a  continuous  course  which  may  be  begun  in  any  quarter. 

III.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

10.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  courses  6  and  7). — 
Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  course  7.  Mj.  or  DM.  Labora- 
tory, 10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Summer  and  Winter,  Dr.  Terry;  Autumn, 
Dr.  Stewart;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger. 

11.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  courses  8  and  9). — 
Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  or  DM.  Laboratory,  10  or  20  hours 
a  week.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

12.  Elementary  Spectrum  Analysis  (Qualitative). — Emission  (flame  and 
electric  spark)  and  absorption  spectra  of  inorganic  substances.  Chiefly  labora- 
tory work.    $Mj.  Winter,  . 

13-19.  Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — Chiefly  laboratory  work. 
Open  to  Senior  College  students. 

13.  Electrolytic  Methods  £Mj.  or  Mj. 

14.  Special  Mineral  Analysis  Mj. 

15.  Water  Analysis  $Mj. 

16.  Gas  Analysis  %M}. 

17.  Organic  Elementary  Analysis  £Mj. 

18.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis  |Mj.  or  Mj. 

19.  Proximate  Food  Analysis  £Mj.  or  Mj. 
Prerequisite:  course  9.    Domestic  science  and  medical  students  will  be  admitted 
to  courses  15  and  19  after  having  taken  course  8.   Summer,  Dr.  Wendt;  Autumn 
and  Winter,  Dr.  Wendt  and  Mr.  Bunting;  Spring,  Dr.  Glattfeld  and 
Mr.  Bunting. 
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20.  Assaying. — Fire-assay  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  ores.  Prerequisite: 
course  9.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

25.  Toxicology. — |Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Haines  and  Assistant. 

26.  Poisons  and  Their  Detection. — A  conference  and  laboratory  course. 
M.  Spring,  Second  Term,  Professor  Haines. 

30.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a 
week.    Prerequisite:  Qualitative  Analysis.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor Stieglitz. 

31.  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  30). — Lectures,  3  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  4  hours  a  week.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Stieglitz. 

32.  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  31). — The  Aromatic  Series. 
Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  4  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Stieglitz. 

Note. — Courses  30,  31,  and  32  form  a  continuous  course,  covering  the  compounds 
of  carbon,  including  the  fatty  and  the  aromatic  series.  The  aim  of  the  courses  will  be 
to  take  up  thoroughly  the  simpler  compounds,  going  with  great  detail  into  the  chemical 
behavior,  the  characteristic  reactions,  and  relationships  of  the  different  classes  of  organic 
compounds,  and  considering  with  great  care  the  synthetic  methods  by  which  they  can 
be  obtained.  Richter's,  Perkins  and  Kipping's,  or  Bernthsen's  Organic  Chemistry  is 
used  as  a  reference  book,  but  recent  literature  will  be  considered  in  detail.  Students 
who  have  had  adequate  laboratory  work  in  Organic  Chemistry  are  admitted  to  the 
lectures  without  payment  of  a  laboratory  fee. 

33.  General  Organic  Chemistry. — Fatty  and  aromatic  series.  Lectures, 
5  hours  a  week.    Prerequisite:  course  7.    Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Glattfeld. 

34.  Elementary  Organic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  hours  a  week. 
This  course  is  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of  course  33.  It  may  be 
taken  without  the  lectures  by  students  who  have  had  Organic  Chemistry.  Pre- 
requisite: course  7.    M.  or  Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Glattfeld. 

35.  Organic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  7  and  9,  Organic  Chemistry  (may  be  taken  simultaneously 
with  lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry),  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Gomberg,  Second  Term,  Dr.  Glatt- 
feld; Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Piccard. 

36.  Organic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  35). — DM.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Professor  Gomberg,  Second  Term,  Dr.  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Piccard. 

37.  Organic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  36). — DM.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Professor  Gomberg,  Second  Term,  Dr.  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Piccard. 

Note. — Students  who  have  taken  the  laboratory  work  of  courses  30  and  31  or  of 
course  34  will  omit  course  35  and  go  on  with  course  36. 

41A.  The  Aromatic  Series. — Lectures,  2  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Organic  Chemistry.  £Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Piccard.  [Required 
of  students  taking  35,  36,  or  37,  if  they  have  not  had  32.] 

41B.  The  Aromatic  Series  [Continuation  of  41  A]. — |Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Piccard. 

42.  The  Carbohydrates  and  the  Terpenes  and  Their  Derivatives. — |Mj. 
Professor  Stieglitz.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

43.  Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives. — Uric-acid  series,  pyridine,  quinone- 
imides,  and  phenazine  compounds;  a  discussion  of  the  alkaloids,  ptomaines, 
and  organic  dye-stuffs.  Prerequisite:  course  31.  £Mj.  Professor  Stieglitz. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

44.  Physical  Chemistry  Applied  to  Organic  Problems. — Lectures,  2  hours 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  courses  31  and  60,  61,  or  62.  ?Mj.  Professor  Stieglitz. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

45A.  Selected  Topics  of  Organic  Chemistry. — Reversibility;  tautomerism; 
stereoisomerism;  organic  dye-stuffs;  application  of  the  electron  theory  to  organic 
compounds.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  §Mj.  Professor  Stieglitz. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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45B.  Selected  Topics  of  Organic  Chemistry. — Prerequisite:  Organic  Chem- 
istry. $Mj.  The  subjects  discussed  will  be  selected  from  the  field  of  chemistry 
of  aromatic  and  cyclic  compounds.    Winter,  Professor  Piccard. 

46.  Organic  Dyes. — Prerequisite:  The  Aromatic  Series.  ?Mj.  Winter, 
1917,  Assistant  Professor  Piccard. 

47.  Triaryl  Methyls  and  Related  Topics. — Prerequisite:  The  Aromatic  Series. 
Mj.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Professor  Gomberg. 

60.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week; 
classroom  work,  2  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite :  course  9,  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer  and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Schles- 
inger;  Autumn,  Professor  Harkins. 

51.  Inorganic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  50). — Mj.  or  DM. 
Same  schedule  as  course  50. 

52.  Inorganic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  51). — Mj.  or  DM. 
Same  schedule  as  course  50. 

54A.  Selected  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Dicussions  of  selected  topics 
in  inorganic  chemistry  such  as  peroxides  and  related  salts,  complex  salts,  hydrates, 
molecular  compounds,  iso-  and  heteropoly  acids,  Werner's  theory,  allotrophy, 
etc.  Lectures  only.  £Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

54B.  Selected  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Active  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  chlorine;  the  passive  state;  Werner's  theory,  etc.  |Mj.  Summer, 
Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger. 

55.  Advanced  General  Chemistry. — Discussions  bearing  chiefly  upon  the 
work  of  courses  50,  51,  and  52,  and  relating  to  such  subjects  as  temperature 
measurement,  crystal  form  and  habit,  isomorphism,  solid  solution,  double  salts, 
thermal  analysis,  alloys,  transition  temperatures,  colloids,  etc.  This  course 
is  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  courses  in  inorganic  preparations  but 
can  be  taken  independently.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  50.  Lectures 
only.    |Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger. 

56.  Special  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  subjects  studied  are  the 
valence  relations  of  the  elements  and  the  properties  of  the  elements  in  selected 
groups  of  the  periodic  system.  In  1915-16  the  helium,  the  iron,  and  the  rare 
earth  groups  were  considered.  £Mj.  Professor  Harkins.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

57.  The  Periodic  System  and  the  Interrelations  of  the  Elements. — Lectures, 
|Mj.  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

58.  The  Constitution  of  Liquids  and  Solids;  Surface  Tension  and  Colloids. 
Lectures.    |Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Harkins. 

60.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  I. — Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  labora- 
tory work,  8  hours  a  week.  Lectures  on  laws  of  gases,  atomic  theory,  kinetic 
theory,  optical  activity,  phase  rule,  and  related  topics.  Laboratory  work  on 
the  determination  of  vapor-densities,  molecular  weights  by  freezing-  and  boiling- 
point  methods,  degrees  of  ionization  by  conductivity  method,  transference  num- 
bers, optical  activity,  and  reaction  velocity.  Prerequisite:  Physics  1  and 
Chemistry  8.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Harkins. 

61.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  II. — Lectures,  2  hours  a  week; 
laboratory  work,  8  hours  a  week.  Lectures  on  laws  of  solution,  ionic  theory, 
electro-chemistry,  reaction  velocity,  chemical  equilibrium,  and  related  topics. 
Laboratory  work;  continuation  of  course  60.  Mj.  Spring,  1917,  First  Term, 
Professor  Rosanoff,  Second  Term,  Professor  Harkins;  Spring,  1918, 
Professor  Harkins. 

62.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — Selected  topics  from  courses  60  and  61. 
Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  8  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Summer, 
Professor  Harkins. 
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63.  Physico-chemical  Measurements  I. — Laboratory  course.  Continua- 
tion of  61,  including  a  large  variety  of  typical  determinations.  Course  65  should 
accompany  or  precede  this  course.  Prerequisite:  Physics  3  and  Chemistry  61. 
Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Harkins. 

64.  Physico-chemical  Measurements  II. — Laboratory  course.  Continua- 
tion of  course  63.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor 
Harkins. 

66.  Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry. — This  will  be  largely  a  course 
on  the  application  of  physical  chemistry  to  definite  problems.  Lectures.  £Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger. 

68.  Radioactivity  and  the  Nature  of  Matter. — Lectures.  Prerequisite: 
course  60.    ^Mj.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

69.  Laboratory  Course  in  Radioactivity. — To  accompany  or  follow  course  68. 
£Mj.  or  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Mr.  Finkelstein. 

71.  The  Atomic  Theory. — Prerequisite:  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. 
§Mj.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

75.  Theories  of  Solutions  I. — §Mj.  Professor  Harkins.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

76.  Theories  of  Solutions  II. — |Mj.  Professor  Harkins.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

77.  The  Free  Energy  of  Chemical  Reactions  (Chemical  Thermodynamics). 

— Prerequisite:  Physical  Chemistry  and  Calculus.  |Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Harkins. 

78.  The  Chemistry  of  Gas  Reactions. — Prerequisite:  Physical  Chemistry 
and  Calculus.    £Mj.  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

82.  Club  Meetings. — Meetings  of  the  Kent  Chemical  Society  will  be  held 
twice  a  month.  They  may  be  attended  by  anyone  interested.  The  subjects 
for  the  meetings  will  be  announced  at  least  one  week  in  advance.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

83.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry. — A  series  of  conferences.  |Mj.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

85.  The  Chemistry  and  Preparation  of  Medicinal  Drugs. — |Mj.  Spring, 

Professor  Haines. 

90-93.  Research  Work. — These  courses  will  include  from  30  to  40  hours  a 
week  of  laboratory  work,  under  the  special  direction  of  some  one  of  the  instructors 
in  the  Department.  It  is  expected  that  research  work  for  a  Doctor's  thesis  will 
require  4-6  quarters  (4-6  DMjs.).  Before  being  admitted  to  research  a  candi- 
date must  satisfy  the  instructors  of  the  Department  that  his  previous  training 
has  been  sufficient. 

90.  Research  in  Organic  and  Physico-organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Stieglitz  (with  Dr.  Terry  and 
Mr.  Blicke). 

91.  Research  in  General  and  Physical  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer, 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Harkins. 

92.  Research  in  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Schlesinger. 

93.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Piccard. 

94.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Dr. 
Glattfeld. 

95.  Research  in  Radioactivity. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Dr. 
Wendt. 

96.  Independent  Research. — Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Mj. 

97.  Masters'  Theses  in  Qualitative  Analysis. — Mj.  Summer,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Dr.  Terry. 
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98.  Masters'  Theses  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Spring,  Dr.  Glattfeld. 

99.  Masters'  Theses  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter,  Dr.  Wendt;  Spring,  Dr.  Glattfeld. 

100.  Research  in  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Chemistry. — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw  (Geology). 

101.  Research  in  the  Chemistry  of  Food. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  (College  of  Education) . 

chemistry  courses  in  the  department  of  physiological  chemistry 
(See  the  Biological  Group  Circular) 

chemistry  courses  in  the  department  of  geology 

50.  Industrial  Geology. — A  study  of  the  more  important  industries  in  which 
raw  materials  of  mineral  origin  are  prepared  for  use.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  treatment  of  the  metallurgy  of  the  common  metals  and  a  study  of  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  cement,  clay  products,  glass,  petroleum  products,  etc. 
Field  trips  on  Saturdays  to  plants  in  and  near  Chicago  are  supplemented  by 
detailed  reports  on  each  plant.  Expenses  about  $10.00.  Classroom  work  3  days 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2,  3,  5,  or  12,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  Chem- 
istry.   Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

51.  Petroleum  and  Coal. — An  advanced  course  on  petroleum  and  coal.  The 
course  includes  a  critical  study  of  (1)  the  modern  theories  of  origin,  (2)  the  location, 
stratigraphy,  and  structure  of  the  important  fields  of  the  world,  (3)  the  methods  of 
prospecting  and  exploiting  the  deposits,  and  (4)  technology  of  oil  and  coal.  Pre- 
requisites: Geology  16.  Desirable  antecedent,  Organic  Chemistry.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

52.  Ore  Deposits. — A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  ore  deposition;  the 
nature,  distribution,  and  genesis  of  metalliferous  ore  deposits  in  the  United 
States;  a  study  of  the  relations  of  ore  deposits  to  geological  structure  and  of  the 
changes  which  ore  deposits  undergo  through  processes  conditioned  by  factors 
related  to  depth.  The  course  includes  laboratory  work  illustrating  the  uses  of 
mine  maps  and  the  compilation  of  geologic  cross-sections  through  mines.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  12,  16,  and  30,  Chemistry  6,  Mathematics  3.  Desirable 
antecedents:  Mathematics  5,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Geography  12.  Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

53.  Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits. — The  course  will  include  (1)  a  study  of 
physical  and  chemical  laws  applied  to  geological  problems,  with  special  reference 
to  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  formation  of  ore  deposits;  (2)  studies  in 
paragenesis  and  the  interpretation  of  paragenetic  groups  of  minerals;  (3)  the 
study  and  critical  interpretation  of  geologic  and  mining  reports  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  ore  bodies.  Prerequisite:  Geology  40.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Brokaw. 

54.  Field  Work  in  Mining  and  Mining  Geology. — Students  in  Mining 
Geology  are  advised  to  spend  some  of  their  summers  in  mining  camps  where  they 
may  find  employment  as  miners,  mine  samplers,  assayers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors, 
etc.  For  the  sake  of  experience  it  is  desirable  that  they  serve  in  as  many  different 
capacities  as  practicable.  In  many  mining  camps  opportunity  is  offered  for  a 
study  of  General  Geology,  ore  deposits,  mining  machinery,  metallurgical  works, 
etc.  Frequent  communication  with  the  instructor  is  required,  and  when  the 
work  and  reports  are  sufficiently  thorough,  credit  will  be  given.  Prerequisite: 
course  40.    Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

CHEMISTRY  COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food. — Study  of  the  chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates, 
proteins,  as  food  constituents,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  and 
nutritive  value  of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour,  milk,  butter,  etc.    The  laboratory 
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is  partly  qualitative  and  partly  quantitative.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Blunt  and  Miss  McKee. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued). — A  continuation  of  the  work  in  course 
36.  The  subject-matter  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  For  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Prereq- 
uisite: Home  Economics  36  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  S3. 00.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  McKee. 

38A.  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism,  and 
the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  giving  a  scientific  basis  for  the  work  in 
dietaries.  The  laboratory  work  consists  chiefly  of  experiments  on  digestion  and 
of  qualitative  and  quantitative  urine  analysis  in  connection  with  special  diets. 
Students  may  follow  this  course  by  either  39A  or  38B,  or  both.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  36.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  First  and  Second 
Terms;  Winter,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
W.  Miller. 

38B.  Nutrition  (continued). — A  continuation  of  38A.  The  course  may 
include  some  study  of  pathological  conditions  in  metabolism  and  a  feeding  or 
metabolism  experiment.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
and  Winter,  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

39A.  Dietaries. — A  study  of  the  food  requirements  of  individuals  as  modi- 
fied by  age,  sex,  activity,  etc.,  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  food  of 
school  children  and  institutional  groups.  The  theory  of  infant  feeding  is  included. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  3  or  5  and  38A.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M. 
Summer  and  Winter,  Second  Term,  10:30-12:30,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

40.  Seminar  in  Nutrition. — Reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  recent 
work  on  normal  and  abnormal  nutrition.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  38 A 
and  39 A  or  their  equivalent.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  must  be  obtained 
before  registering.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  |Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Blunt  and  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  PALEONTOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Geology. 
Samuel  Wendell  Williston,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Vertebrate 

Paleontology. 

Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology. 
Stuart  Welle r,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontologic  Geology. 
Albert  Johannsen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Petrography. 
Rollin  Thomas  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
Albert  Dudley  Brokaw,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Eco- 
nomic Geology. 
J  Harlen  Bretz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
Eugene  Austin  Stephenson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Paul  Christian  Miller,  Laboratory  and  Field  Assistant  in  Vertebrate  Paleon- 
tology. 

Raymond  Ellwood  Lamborn,  A.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant. 
Paul  MacClintock,  S.B.,  Assistant. 
Charles  Ross  Schroyer,  A.M.,  Assistant. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

Charles  Kenneth  Leith,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Pre-Cambrian 
Geology,  University  of  Wisconsin  (alternate  years,  Winter,  1917). 

Arthur  Carlton  Trowbridge,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Iowa 
(Summer,  1917). 

Raymond  Cecil  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor,  University  of  Kansas 
(Summer,  1917). 

Abram  Owen  Thomas,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Iowa  (Summer, 
1917). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 

Holly  Reed  Bennett,  S.B.  George  Everett  Marsh,  S.B.,  E.E. 

Horace  Noble  Coryell,  A.M.  Walter  Carl  Toepelman,  S.B. 

Reginald  Scott  Dean,  S.M.  Roy  A.  Wilson,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  provide  systematic  training  in  Geology, 
including  Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy,  Petrology,  and  Paleontology.  The 
courses  may  be  grouped  with  reference  to  the  following  ends:  (1)  general  culture, 
(2)  preparation  for  teaching,  (3)  preparation  for  professional  work  on  geological 
and  economic  surveys,  or  (4)  other  lines  of  investigation.  Students  preparing 
for  positions  in  colleges  and  universities,  or  for  professional  work  on  surveys  or  in 
other  fields,  may  devote  the  larger  part  of  their  time  to  General  Geology,  or  they 
may  specialize  to  some  extent  in  Geographic  Geology,  Petrography,  Paleontology, 
or  Economic  Geology. 
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The  brief  synopses  given  under  the  several  courses  enumerated  below  indicate 
their  general  scope,  but  they  are  subject  to  modification  in  the  interests  of  better 
adaptation  to  the  attainments  and  abilities  of  students. 

JOURNAL  OF  GEOLOGY 

The  Journal  of  Geology,  devoted  to  Geology  and  allied  sciences,  is  published 
by  the  Department.  The  immediate  editorship  rests  with  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department,  but  associated  with  them  are  the  heads  of  geologic 
departments  in  some  of  the  leading  American  and  European  universities,  together 
with  several  official  geologists  of  this  and  other  countries. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A.  Geology  the  major  subject. — Though  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
is  not  conferred  merely  on  the  completion  of  a  group  of  specified  courses,  the 
general  scope  of  the  work  expected  of  a  candidate  is  suggested  by  the  courses 
listed  below.  Some  of  these  courses  must  have  been  taken  before  the  work  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  is  begun,  if  that  degree  is  taken  in  the  minimum  time.  Can- 
didates for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  expected  to  take  most  of  the  required  courses 
before  the  last  year  of  residence,  leaving  most  of  the  time  of  that  year  for  seminar 
and  research  work. 

1.  General  Geology  the  principal  subject:  Courses  9  or  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18,  20;  at  least  two  of  the  group  26,  27,  28,  29;  at  least  two  of  the  group  40, 
41,  42  (and  at  least  five  from  the  two  preceding  groups) ;  47,  51,  52,  56,  60,  61,  65, 
66,  67,  and  at  least  two  majors  of  the  following:  21,  22,  24,  68  (or  equivalents). 

2.  Geographic  Geology  the  principal  subject:  The  work  covered  by  courses 
9,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  26,  50,  51,  52,  56,  60,  61,  65,  66,  67,  and  two 
majors  of  the  following:  24,  52,  58,  68  (or  equivalents),  courses  5,  16,  and  17  in 
Geography;  and  a  general  knowledge  of  Geographic  Botany  and  Geographic 
Zoology. 

3.  Paleontology  the  principal  subject:  Courses  10,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  26, 
27,  28,  29,  34,  35;  the  group  30,  31,  and  32,  or  the  group  36,  37,  and  38  (each 
course  of  the  group  elected  a  DMj.),  56,  60,  61,  65,  66,  67,  39,  or  68.  In  addition 
a  knowledge  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  including  Field  Zoology  and  Plant  Ecology. 

4.  Petrography  the  principal  subject:  Courses  9,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20- 
26,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  47,  48,  52,  56,  60,  61,  65,  66,  67,  and  at  least  two  year~ 
of  Chemistry. 

5.  Economic  Geology  the  principal  subject:  Requirements  as  for  1,  above, 
except  that  courses  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  with  their  prerequisites,  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  18,  20,  26,  27,  28,  29.  Courses  65,  66,  67,  and  68,  as  well  as  the 
special  work  for  the  thesis,  will  be  in  economic  geology. 

Chemical  Geology:   In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Chemistr 
opportunity  is  offered  for  special  work  in  the  field  of  Chemical  Geology. 

A  satisfactory  thesis  based  on  research  work  is  required  of  all  candidates,  and 
in  all  cases  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  is 
presupposed. 

B.  Geology  the  minor  subject. — In  case  Geology  is  the  only  minor  subject,  the 
courses  required  normally  are  9  or  10,  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  and  three  other  major 
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courses  selected  from  those  numbered  11  or  above;  but  some  substitution  may- 
be allowed  if  the  nature  of  the  major  subject  makes  this  advisable.  If  Chem- 
istry, for  example,  is  the  major  subject,  courses  11,  12,  40,  and  41  should  be 
taken,  and  at  least  two  of  these  courses  may  be  substituted  for  two  courses  listed 
above  in  this  paragraph.  If  Geology  is  the  first  of  two  minors,  the  courses 
required  normally  are  8  or  9,  14,  15,  16,  and  17;  but  certain  substitutions  may 
be  permitted  on  the  principle  stated  above.  If  Geology  is  the  second  of  two 
minors,  the  courses  required  take  account  of  the  nature  of  the  major  subject. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are  courses  9  or  10,  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  three  other  majors  selected 
from  courses  numbered  11  or  above,  a  dissertation,  and  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion on  the  work  taken  in  preparation  for  the  degree.  The  courses  to  be  taken 
for  this  degree  should  be  agreed  upon  with  the  Department  and  with  the  Dean 
of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  two  quarters  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

It  is  the  rule  of  the  University  that  no  course  completed  with  a  grade  below 
C  shall  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree, 
and  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Department  that  the  average  grade  of  the  work  offered 
for  this  degree  shall  be  not  lower  than  B— . 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 
PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

(Note. — Geology  1  or  Geography  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  sequence.) 

/.  Geology 

Geology  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9  or  10,  6  and  7  or  11  and  12,  14,  15,  16.  The  numerical 
order  is  recommended,  but  11  and  12  may  accompany  or  follow  15  and  16. 

II.  Geology  and  Geography 

Geology  2,  5,  8  or  9,  14;  15  and  16,  or  3  and  6  or  7,  Geography  10,  17,  and 
one  of  the  group  11,  16,  18.  The  courses  in  Geography  should  follow  the  first 
two  courses  in  Geology.    Courses  in  Geology  should  be  taken  in  numerical  order. 

III .  Geology  and  Chemistry 

Geology  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9,  11,  12;  Chemistry  3,  6,  7.  Chemistry  3  should  pre- 
cede or  accompany  Geology  11.  Courses  in  each  department  should  follow  the 
numerical  order. 

IV.    Geology  and  Physics 

Same  as  III,  except  that  Physics  3,  4,  5  are  to  be  substituted  for  Chemistry 
3,  6,  7. 

V.    For  Students  Preparing  for  Work  in  Economic  Geology,  Mining,  etc. 

Geology  2,  3,  8  or  9,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  50,  51,  52,  56,  and  at  least  two  years 
of  Chemistry  and  one  of  Physics.  Courses  in  Geology  should  be  taken  in  numeri- 
cal order;  one  year  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  3  should  precede  Geology  11,  and 
all  the  Chemistry  and  Physics  should  precede  Geology  50. 
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VI.    For  Students  Intending  to  Teach  Physiography  in  Secondary  Schools 
Geology  2  or  3,  5,  8  or  9  (or  Geography  6),  14,  19;  Geography  5,  10,  16,  17. 
If  Geology  as  well  as  Physiography  is  to  be  taught,  Geology  15,  16,  17  (or  6) 
should  be  added. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

I.  General:  Geology  2,  5,  8  or  9,  14,  15,  16. 

II.  For  students  specializing  in  Chemistry:  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9,  11,  12. 

III.  For  students  specializing  in  Zoology  or  Botany:  5,  6,  7,  8  or  9.  14, 15, 16. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Explanation  of  abbreviations. — A  major  course,  Mj.,  is  a  course  in  which  the  class 
meets  four  or  five  hours  a  week  for  a  quarter.  A  double  major  course,  DMj.,  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  majors.  A  minor  course,  M.,  is  a  half -major,  and  a  double  minor 
course,  DM.,  is  a  double  course  for  half  a  quarter. 

I.     FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.  Physiography. — The  earth's  features,  treated  with  special  reference  to 
their  origin  and  significance;  agencies  effecting  changes  in  geographic  features; 
physiographic  changes  in  progress;  genetic  geography.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  elements  of  Meteorology  and  Oceanography.  Occa- 
sional field  trips  on  Saturdays.  May  be  followed  by  any  one  of  the  courses  2, 
3,  or  5.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Professor  Salisbury,  Assistant  Professors 
Chamberlin  and  Bretz,  and  Dr.  Stephenson. 

Note. — Geology  1  carries  full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  the  first  18  majors.  It 
gives  £  credit  only  to  students  who  have  had  Geography  1. 

2.  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States. — An  elementary  course,  includ- 
ing (1)  a  general  discussion  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States;  (2)  a 
study  of  the  geologic  conditions  under  which  deposits  of  economic  value  are 
found;  (3)  a  brief  study  of  the  common  minerals  of  economic  importance; 
(4)  excursions  to  points  of  economic  interest  in  and  about  Chicago.  Prerequi- 
site: Elementary  Chemistry.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw, 
Dr.  Stephenson,  and  Mr.  MacClintock. 

3.  Introduction  to  Mineralogy  and  Petrology. — A  short  course  intended  to 
familiarize  students  with  common  minerals  and  rocks.  Includes  a  brief  discussion 
of  crystal  forms,  determination  of  the  common  minerals  by  means  of  physical 
characters  and  a  few  of  the  simpler  blowpipe  tests,  a  study  of  the  origin  and 
occurrence  of  these  minerals,  and  the  development  of  a  field  classification  of  rocks. 
Laboratory  work  two  hours  a  day,  three  days  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry  (the  equivalent  of  Chemistry  1)  and  Solid  Geometry.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw,  Dr.  Stephen- 
son, and  Mr.  Schroyer. 

II.     FOR  THE  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

5.  General  Geology. — A  synoptical  course  treating  of  the  leading  facts 
and  principles  of  the  science  and  the  more  important  events  of  geological  history; 
adapted  primarily  to  students  not  intending  to  specialize  in  Geology.  Occa- 
sional field  trips  on  Saturdays.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  who  have  had 
course  1.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Assistant  Professors  Chamberlin  and  Bretz 
and  Dr.  Stephenson. 

6.  History  of  Invertebrate  Life. — A  consideration  of  the  ancient  life  of 
the  earth,  its  progressive  development,  its  organization  into  faunas,  the  relations 
of  the  faunas  to  environment,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Mj.  Winter, 
Professor  Weller. 

7.  History  of  Vertebrate  Life. — The  progressive  evolution  of  the  chief  types 
of  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals;  their  distribution  and  their  migrations. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  5.    Spring,  Professor  Williston. 
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8.  Field  and  Laboratory  Course. — A  study  of  the  physiography  and  geology 
of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  Two  field  trips  (one  on  Saturday)  and  two  laboratory 
(or  classroom)  exercises  weekly.  For  teachers  and  for  those  who  wish  to  learn 
methods  of  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Class  limited  to  16.  Mj. 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Bretz  or  Dr.  Stephenson. 

9.  Field  Geology  (first  course  outside  of  Chicago). — An  introduction  to  the 
more  specialized  professional  courses  that  follow;  helps  to  prepare  for  the  teaching 
of  Geography,  Physiography,  and  Elementary  Geology;  involves  training  in  strati- 
graphic,  surficial,  and  other  field  determinations,  together  with  mapping,  sketching, 
and  technical  description.  The  field  for  1917  is  the  vicinity  of  Devils  Lake,  Wis. 
Prerequisite:  course  5  or  equivalent.  Class  limited  to  12.  The  field  work, 
satisfactorily  completed,  gives  lMj.  credit.  A  satisfactory  report,  completed 
by  October  1,  gives  an  additional  |Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Bretz;  Second  Term,  Professor  Trowbridge;  September, 
Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

10.  Field  Geology  (first  or  second  course) . — A  field  course  designed  to  give 
the  student  training  in  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  geological  phenomena. 
Methods  of  geologic  mapping  will  be  studied,  and  each  member  of  the  class  will 
prepare  a  finished  geologic  map  of  the  area  studied.  The  field  work  and  map 
will  be  the  basis  for  the  preparation  of  a  formal  geologic  report  which  will  be 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  In  1917  the  work  will  be  conducted 
in  Ste.  Genevieve  County,  Mo.;  it  will  begin  June  18  and  will  continue  four 
weeks,  after  which  the  report  will  be  written.  lMj.  credit  will  be  given  on 
completion  of  the  field  work,  and  a  satisfactory  report  completed  by  October  1 
will  give  an  additional  £Mj.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Open  to  men  only. 
Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Summer,  Professor 
Weller. 

11.  Mineralogical  Crystallography. — A  classroom  and  laboratory  course, 
including  the  study  of  crystal  forms,  systems,  and  habits,  the  measurement  of 
interfacial  angles,  an  elementary  discussion  of  polarized  fight  in  its  application 
to  crystallography,  and  discussion  of  current  theories  relating  to  crystallization 
and  crystalline  structure.  Models  and  natural  crystals  studied.  Prerequisite: 
Elementary  Physics,  Chemistry  2,  Solid  Geometry.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Brokaw. 

12.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy. — A  continuation  of  course 
11.  Laboratory  work  in  determinative  mineralogy,  classroom  work  in  descriptive 
mineralogy,  and  a  study  of  the  genesis  and  association  of  various  mineral  species. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  11,  Chemistry  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

13.  Oil  Geology. — A  course  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  (1)  the 
methods  of  field  work  employed  in  investigating  producing  or  prospective  oil 
fields,  (2)  the  organization  and  presentation  of  field  data  in  the  form  of  reports, 
and  (3)  the  stratigraphy  and  structural  conditions  of  the  producing  oil  fields  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  oil  sands  and  pools.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  of  oil  production  and  control  of  wells  will  be  included.  Pre- 
requisites: Geology  5,  and  15  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Brokaw.    [May  not  be  given  in  1918.] 

III.     FOR  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

14.  Geographic  Geology. — The  origin,  development,  and  destruction  of 
geographic  features.  The  agents  and  processes  involved.  Contemporary  geo- 
logic formations.  Significance  of  landscape  contours  and  geographic  outlines. 
Geophysiognomy.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5;  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  General 
Physics.  Geology  8  or  9  desirable  antecedent.  Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  Pro- 
fessor Salisbury;  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Moore;  Autumn, 
Professor  Salisbury  and  Assistants. 
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15  and  16.  Continental  Evolution. — The  principles  of  continental  develop- 
ment, based  chiefly  on  the  physical  history  of  the  North  American  continent. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  14.  Mj.  (or  DMj.)  courses.  Winter  and  Spring, 
Professor  Salisbury  and  Assistants.  Course  16,  Summer,  First  Term, 
Professor  Salisbury;  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Thomas. 

17.  Geologic  Life  Development. — A  study  of  the  introduction  and  succession 
of  faunas  in  their  geologic  relationships,  constituting  historical  Geology  studied 
on  the  life  side.  Classroom  and  laboratory  course.  Prerequisite:  Geology  15. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Weller. 

18.  The  Succession  of  Vertebrate  Faunas. — The  study  of  the  vertebrate 
faunas  of  the  successive  geologic  periods.  For  students  of  geology  who  do  not 
intend  to  specialize  in  Paleontology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Williston. 

19.  Teachers'  Course. — The  principles  and  methods  of  Physiography  in 
secondary  schools  and  the  selection  of  material  to  be  presented.  For  teachers 
of  Physiography.  Prerequisite:  a  general  knowledge  of  Physiography.  M. 
Spring,  Professor  Salisbury.    [May  not  be  given  in  1917-18.] 

20.  Field  Geology  (second  course). — The  area  studied  will  be  the  Columbia 
River  section  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  course 
offers  first-hand  acquaintance  with  (1)  valley  glaciers,  (2)  a  great  volcanic  cone, 
(3)  recent  lava  flows,  (4)  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  stratigraphy,  (5)  structure 
of  a  great  mountain  range,  (6)  the  antecedent  course  of  the  Columbia  River 
across  the  range.  A  variety  of  problems  in  stratigraphy,  structural  geology 
physiography,  volcanology,  petrology,  and  paleobotany  will  be  studied.  Satis- 
factory completion  of  the  field  work  will  give  1  Mj.  credit,  and  an  acceptable 
report,  due  October  1,  gives  an  additional  £  Mj.  Prerequisites:  Geology  5,  and 
9  or  10  (first  field  course),  or  equivalents.  Applicants  will  consult  the  leader 
before  registration.  Course  open  only  to  men  capable  of  "roughing  it."  The 
party  will  meet  at  Portland,  Ore.,  July  30,  and  the  work  will  continue  four  weeks. 
1|  Mjs.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 


rv.    for  graduate  students 

20.  Field  Geology  (second  course). — The  field  (1917)  will  be  that  part  of  the 
Cascade  Range  between  Mount  Hood,  Ore.,  and  the  Columbia  River.  The  course 
will  involve  a  study  of  Mount  Hood,  its  glaciers,  the  summit  plain  of  the  Cascades, 
glacial  and  stream  dissection  of  the  range,  the  gorge  of  the  Columbia  through  it, 
a  4,000-foot  section  of  the  Columbia  lavas  with  sedimentary  beds  beneath,  and 
deposits  of  at  least  three  pleistocene  epochs  in  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
valleys.  Work  in  the  field  will  begin  at  Portland,  Ore.,  July  31,  and  continue 
four  weeks.  One  Mj.  credit  for  satisfactory  completion  of  the  field  work.  An 
accepted  report  will  give  1M.  in  addition.  Individual  studies  on  phases  of  the 
August  field  work,  continued  through  September,  may  be  the  basis  for  a  thesis 
for  a  higher  degree.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5,  and  9  or  10,  or  equivalents. 
Open  to  men  only.  Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  or 
with  Professor  Salisbury.    Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

21.  Physiography  of  the  United  States. — The  study  of  each  large  physio- 
graphic province  of  the  United  States,  including  (1)  a  review  of  its  physical  his- 
tory, with  a  consideration  of  the  geologic  materials  and  structures;  (2)  a  detailed 
description  and  analysis  of  the  present  topography;  and  (3)  an  explanation  of  the 
topography.  After  the  several  regions  have  been  studied,  broader  correlative 
studies  will  be  taken  up,  outlining  problems  for  research  in  the  physiography  of 
North  America.  Prerequisite:  course  14  or  20  or  equivalents.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

24.  Topographic  Surveying. — A  study  of  the  principles  involved  and  prac- 
tice in  their  application.    Prerequisite:  Geology  14.    [Not  given  Spring,  1918.] 
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26.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — A  study  of  invertebrate  fossils,  their  classi- 
fication, and  their  geologic  and  geographic  distribution.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5  and  6,  or  equivalents,  or  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Systematic  Zoology.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Weller. 

27.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — A  continuation  of  course  26.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  27.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Weller. 

28.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — Laboratory  work  in  the  preparation  and 
identification  of  invertebrate  fossils,  with  training  in  the  practical  uses  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Prerequisite:  Geology  27.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Weller. 

29.  Stratigraphic  Paleontology. — An  investigative  study  of  the  ancient 
faunas  of  the  earth,  their  composition,  origin,  and  geographic  distribution;  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts  and  their  application  to  geologic  problems  and  to 
problems  in  paleogeography.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16,  17,  and  28  or  equiva- 
lents.   Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Weller. 

30.  31,  32.  Special  Paleontologic  Geology. — Chiefly  individual  work  in  the 
faunas  of  special  geologic  periods  or  formations  or  on  other  selected  themes  in 
historic  or  applied  Paleontology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  28.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Weller. 

34.  History  of  Vertebrates. — The  structure,  classification,  evolution,  and 
faunistic  relations  of  the  Vertebrates,  their  geological  range  and  distribution. 
Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Reptiles.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Zoology  and 
Geology  16.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Williston. 

35.  History  of  Vertebrates  (continuation  of  course  34). — Birds  and  Mam- 
mals.   Prerequisite:  Geology  34.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Williston. 

36.  37,  38.  Research  in  Vertebrate  Paleontology. — Prerequisite:  For  course 
36,  course  35;  for  course  37,  36;  for  course  38,  37.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Spring,  Professor  Williston. 

39.  Field  Work. — One  or  more  students  may  accompany  field  expeditions 
by  special  arrangements  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.  Prerequisite: 
course  35.    DMj.  Summer,  Professor  Williston  and  Mr.  Miller. 

40.  Petrology:  Optical  Mineralogy. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  In- 
cludes a  review  of  the  principles  of  optics  as  applied  to  the  petrographic  micro- 
scope, the  use  of  the  microscope  and  other  apparatus,  and  descriptions  of  the 
rock-forming  minerals,  with  a  study  of  their  associations  Bnd  alterations. 
Prerequisite:  course  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Johannsen. 

41.  Petrology:  Descriptive. — The  study  of  igneous,  metamorphic,  and  sedi- 
mentary rock  types,  and  of  the  different  mineralogical  and  chemical  classifica- 
tions which  are  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Practice  in  writing  systematic 
descriptions  of  rocks  from  thin  sections  and  hand  specimens,  such  as  would  be 
required  in  the  preparation  of  official  reports.  Lectures  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  40.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Johannsen. 

42.  Petrology:  General. — The  origin,  present  condition,  metamorphism, 
and  decay  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  41.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Johannsen. 

43.  44,  45.  Advanced  Petrology. — This  group  includes:  (1)  advanced 
petrographic-microscopic  methods,  such  as  optical  measurements  with  the 
microscope,  work  with  the  Fedorow  stage,  microchemical  work,  etc.;  (2)  a 
reading-course  in  petrogenesis  and  on  the  development  of  petrology;  (3)  individ- 
ual work  on  special  collections,  preferably  on  material  obtained  by  the  student 
in  field  work;  (4)  preparation  of  petrographic  reports.  Prerequisite:  for  course 
43,  Geology  42;  for  44,  43;  for  45,  44.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Johannsen. 
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47.  Pre-Cambrian  Geology. — The  nature  and  distribution  of  the  rocks  and 
the  problems  involved  in  their  study;  structural  and  metamorphic  changes. 
Prerequisite:  courses  16  and  40.    M.  or  DM.  Winter,  First  Term,  alternate 

years,  Peofessor  Leith.    [Not  given  in  1918.] 

48.  Petrology  of  Metamorphic  Rocks. — A  laboratory  course  accompanying 
course  47.    M.  or  DM.  Winter,  First  Term,  alternate  years,  Professor  Leith. 

50.  Industrial  Geology. — A  study  of  the  more  important  industries  in  which 
raw  materials  of  mineral  origin  are  prepared  for  use.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  treatment  of  the  metallurgy  of  the  common  metals  and  a  study  of  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  cement,  clay  products,  glass,  petroleum  products,  etc. 
Field  trips  on  Saturdays  to  plants  in  and  near  Chicago  are  supplemented  by 
detailed  reports  on  each  plant.  Expenses  about  $10.00.  Classroom  work  3  days 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2,  3,  5,  or  12  and  a  working  knowledge  of  Chem- 
istry.   Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

51.  Petroleum  and  Coal. — Includes  a  critical  study  of  (1)  the  modern  theories 
of  the  origin  of  coal  and  oil,  (2)  the  location,  stratigraphy,  and  structure  of  the 
important  fields  of  both,  (3)  methods  of  prospecting  and  exploiting  these  resources, 
and  (4)  their  technology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  3  or  12,  16,  and  Chemistry  6. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw.    [May  not  be  given  in  1917-18.] 

52.  Ore  Deposits. — A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  ore  deposition;  the 
nature,  distribution,  and  genesis  of  metalliferous  ore  deposits  in  the  United  States; 
a  study  of  the  relations  of  ore  deposits  to  geological  structure  and  of  the  changes 
which  ore  deposits  undergo  through  processes  conditioned  by  factors  related  to 
depth.  The  course  includes  laboratory  work  illustrating  the  uses  of  mine  maps 
and  the  compilation  of  geologic  cross-sections  through  mines.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  12,  16,  and  40,  Chemistry  6,  Mathematics  3.  Desirable  antecedents: 
Mathematics  5,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Geography  12.  Mj .  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Brokaw. 

53.  Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits. — The  course  will  include  (1)  a  study  of 
physical  and  chemical  laws  applied  to  geological  problems,  with  special  reference 
to  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  formation  of  ore  deposits;  (2)  studies  in 
paragenesis  and  the  interpretation  of  paragenetic  groups  of  minerals;  (3)  the 
study  and  critical  interpretation  of  geologic  and  mining  reports  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  ore  bodies.  Prerequisite:  Geology  52.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Brokaw. 

54.  Field  Work  in  Mining  and  Mining  Geology. — Students  in  Mining 
Geology  are  advised  to  spend  some  of  their  summers  in  mining  camps  where  they 
may  find  employment  as  miners,  mine  samplers,  assayers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors, 
etc.  For  the  sake  of  experience  it  is  desirable  that  they  serve  in  as  many  different 
capacities  as  practicable.  In  many  mining  camps  opportunity  is  offered  for  a 
study  of  General  Geology,  ore  deposits,  mining  machinery,  metallurgical  works, 
etc.  Frequent  communication  with  the  instructor  is  required,  and  when  the 
work  and  reports  are  sufficiently  thorough,  credit  will  be  given.  Prerequisite: 
course  52.    Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

55.  Research  in  Geologic  and  Mineralogic  Chemistry. — A  laboratory 
research  course  devoted  to  the  chemical  interpretation  of  geological  phenomena. 
Problems  arising  in  connection  with  field  studies  or  specially  assigned  topics 
may  be  investigated.  The  work  may  form  the  basis  for  a  dissertation  for  an 
advanced  degree.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8,  Geology  12  and  40.  Registration 
only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Credit  depends  on  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  work.  Any  Quarter  when  the  instructors  are  in  residence. 
Assistant  Professor  Brokaw  and  Dr.  Stephenson. 

56.  Structural  and  Dynamic  Geology. — A  study  of  selected  phases  of  rock 
structure  and  of  special  problems  of  dynamic  geology,  particularly  those  bearing 
on  the  origin,  distribution,  and  structural  features  of  mountain  ranges.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  16.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Chamberlin. 
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60,  61.  Principles  and  Theories  of  Geology. — Critical  discussions  of  prin- 
ciples, fundamental  theories,  modes  of  interpretation,  and  working  hypotheses 
in  their  application  to  the  leading  questions  of  geologic  history.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  16,  26,  and  41.    Mjs.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor  Chamberlin. 

65,  66,  67.  Seminar. — For  students  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  their 
graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16  and  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work.  Students  should  not  register  for  these  courses  without  consultation 
with  the  Faculty  of  the  Department.  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Professors  Salisbury  and  Weller  and  Assistant  Professors  Chamberlin 
and  Brokaw. 

68.  Field  Geology  (third  course). — Thorough  and  systematic  work  in  close 
conformity  to  official  standards,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  individual  and  inde- 
pendent. The  course  may  form  the  basis  for  the  Doctor's  thesis.  Students 
should  not  register  for  this  course  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Pro- 
fessor under  whose  direction  they  wish  to  work.  Credit  depends  on  the  amount 
of  work.  Summer,  Professors  Chamberlin,  Salisbury,  and  Weller,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Johannsen,  and  Assistant  Professors  Chamberlin, 
Brokaw,  and  Bretz. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Geography. 

Harlan  H.  Barrows,  S.B.,  Pd.M.,  Professor  of  Geography. 

John  Paul  Goode,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography. 

Walter  Sheldon  Tower,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography. 

Wellington  Downing  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

Charles  Carlyle  Colby,  S.B.,  Instructor. 

Kenneth  Charles  McMurry,  A.B.,  Assistant,  1917-18. 

Robert  Swanton  Platt,  A.B.,  Assistant,  1917-18. 

Harold  Bernard  Ward,  S.B.,  Assistant,  1917-18. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 
Mark  Jefferson,  A.M.,  Michigan  Normal  College  (Summer,  1917). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 
Robert  Guy  Buzzard,  S.B.  Lewis  Francis  Thomas,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Until  recent  years  Geography  was  primarily  a  descriptive  subject,  taught  for 
the  most  part  only  in  elementary  and  normal  schools.  During  the  last  generation 
it  has  become  a  rational  science  and  an  appropriate  subject  for  the  college  and 
university  curriculum.  In  accepting  the  science  for  such  purposes,  America  has 
followed  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  notably  Germany,  and  the  subject  has 
come  to  have  an  important  place  in  several  universities  in  the  United  States. 
An  understanding  of  the  earth  in  its  relations  to  life  is  a  necessary  basis  for  the 
most  successful  study  of  biology,  history,  and  political  economy.  Geography 
possesses  in  itself  high  cultural  and  disciplinary  value,  and  contributes  to  good 
citizenship  by  putting  students  in  touch  with  existing  geographic  conditions  and 
current  geographic  problems  of  national  and  international  import.  The  work 
of  this  Department  affords  the  means  for  such  study,  provides  training  for  teach- 
ers in  schools  of  secondary  and  higher  grades,  and  trains  students  for  research 
work  in  the  science. 

The  courses  in  this  Department  deal  with  subjects  most  of  which  are  inter- 
mediate between  Geology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  History,  Sociology,  Political 
Economy,  and  Biology,  on  the  other.  Courses  in  Physical  Geography  are  given 
in  the  Department  of  Geology;  courses  in  Zoogeography  and  Geographic  Botany 
are  given  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology  and  Botany;  courses  dealing  with  the 
pedagogical  aspects  of  the  subject,  especially  in  connection  with  instruction  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  are  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  a  station  at  the  University,  thus 
affording  opportunity  for  first-hand  contact  with  professional  work  in  connection 
with  Meteorology. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Before  this  degree  is  conferred,  candidates  must  have  done  work  equivalent 
to  that  covered  by  the  courses  listed  in  the  next  paragraph,  but  it  is  distinctly 
to  be  understood  that  the  degree  is  not  conferred  merely  on  the  basis  of  completed 
prescribed  courses.  A  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  research  work  is  required, 
and  this  should  represent  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  quarters'  work.  Most 
of  the  required  courses  should  be  taken  a  year  before  the  degree  is  conferred, 
leaving  most  of  the  last  year  for  the  seminar,  research,  and  thesis. 

A.  Geography  the  principal  subject. — The  required  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Geography  are  6  or  7  (or  Geology  9),  11,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  21,  31,  39,  40,  50, 
51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  two  of  the  group  33-38,  39,  and  two  of  the  group  41-45.  Some  of 
the  work  in  connection  with  courses  50-55  may  be  in  the  line  of  the  thesis.  In  the 
Department  of  Geology,  courses  14,  15,  16.  In  the  Department  of  Biology,  at  least 
two  of  the  following:  Zoology  28,  Botany  32  and  34.  In  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, a  general  knowledge  of  Modern  History.  In  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  courses  1  and  2  or  equivalents.  Slight  departures  from  the  foregoing 
outline  may  be  permitted. 

B.  Geography  the  minor  subject. — The  work  required  where  Geography  is 
the  minor  subject  is  covered  by  courses  14  or  21,  16,  17,  18,  course  14  in  Geology, 
and  four  from  the  group  11,  15,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38.  A  limited  amount  of  sub- 
stitution may  be  allowed. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Prerequisites:  The  candidate  for  this  degree  should  have  had  at  least  four 
majors  in  Geography  and  three  or  four  in  Geology  (courses  1,  2,  5,  and  8  or  9) 
before  entering  upon  work  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  geographic  phases  of 
Botany  and  Zoology  and  the  elements  of  Political  Economy  are  desirable  ante- 
cedents to  the  work  for  the  Master's  degree. 

Requirements:  The  classroom  work  required  for  the  Master's  degree  is 
covered  by  the  following  courses  and  their  prerequisites :  6  or  7  (or  geology  8  or 
9),  10,  11,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  21;  two  of  the  group  30,  33-37,  and  course  14  in 
Geology.  Slight  departures  from  this  program  will  be  permitted  in  individual 
cases,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department.  Part  of  this  work  (e.g.,  courses  6, 
10,  11,  14,  15,  and  their  antecedents)  must  precede  the  work  for  the  Master's 
degree,  if  the  degree  is  to  be  secured  in  one  year.  A  thesis  also  is  required,  for 
which  2  majors'  credit  may  be  allowed. 

No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of 
the  requirements  for  this  degree,  and  the  average  grade  of  the  work  accepted 
must  be  as  high  as  B  — . 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 
PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

(Prerequisite  for  all  the  sequences:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1.) 
I.  Geography 

Geography  3,  5,  14  or  21,  16,  17,  18,  two  from  the  group  6  or  7  (or  Geology 
8  or  9),  10,  11,  15,  30,  and  Geology  14.  Prerequisites  virtually  determine  the 
order  of  courses.  Courses  numbered  16  and  above  must  be  taken  in  the  Senior 
Colleges. 
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II.    Geography  and  Geology 

Geography  5,  14  or  21,  17;  Geology  2,  5;  three  from  the  group  Geography 
6  or  7  (or  Geology  8  or  9),  10,  11,  15,  16,  18;  Geology  14.  The  numerical  order 
should  sbe  followed,  at  least  approximately,  in  each  department.  Geology  2  and 
5  should  precede  the  last  three  courses  in  Geography. 

777.    Geography  and  Biology 
Geography  5,  10, 11,  14  or  21,  16  or  17,  18,  Botany  3,  and  two  from  the  group 
Geology  7  or  8,  Geography  6  or  7,  Zoology  29,  Botany  32,  34.    In  Geography 
the  numerical  order  should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately.    Botany  3  may 
come  early  in  the  sequence. 

IV.    Geography  and  Economics 
Geography  5,  15  or  16,  17,  18,  two  of  the  group  14,  19,  21,  and  Political 
Economy  1,  2,  and  7.    In  Geography  the  numerical  order  should  be  followed  as 
nearly  as  possible.    Political  Economy  1  and  2  should  come  early  in  the  sequence. 

V.    Geography  and  History 
Geography  5,  14  or  21,  15,  16,  two  of  the  group  17,  18,  30,  and  History  E4, 
E5,  E6.    The  numerical  order  in  each  department  is  recommended,  and  the 
courses  in  History  may  well  follow  Geography  16. 

VI.    For  Students  Preparing  to  Teach  Geography  in  Secondary  Schools 
Geography  5,  10,  14  or  21,  16,  17,  one  from  the  group  11,  15,  18,  three  from 
the  group  Geography  6  or  7  (or  Geology  8  or  9),  Geology  2,  5,  14.    In  each 
department  the  numerical  order  should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately,  and 
Geology  2  and  5  should  precede  the  later  courses  in  Geography. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

The  numerical  order  is  advised  in  all  cases. 

I.  For  students  specializing  in  Geology:  Geography  10,  11,  17,  and  three  other 
courses. 

II.  For  students  specializing  in  History:  Geography  15,  16,  17,  and  three  of 
the  group  5,  14,  18,  21,  30. 

III.  For  students  specializing  in  Economics:  Geography  5,  14  or  21,  16  or  17, 
18,  19. 

IV.  For  students  specializing  in  Botany  or  Zoology:  Geography  5,  10,  11,  17, 
and  two  other  courses. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  The  Elements  of  Geography. — An  introductory  study  of  the  earth;  its 
physical  features  and  the  relations  of  land,  air,  and  water  to  life — especially  to 
human  affairs.    Mj.  each  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Jones  and  Mr.  Colby. 

Note. — This  course  may  not  be  taken  (for  credit)  by  students  who  have  had  more 
advanced  courses  in  Geography.    Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  the  first  18  majors. 

2.  Elementary  Regional  Geography. — An  elementary  study  of  life  responses 
to  physical  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  major  natural  regions  of  the  world;  an 
introduction  to  regional  geography.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1. 
Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Colby. 
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3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. — The  geography  of  production. 
The  factors  influencing  the  production  of  commodities  of  commerce,  such  as  land 
forms,  climate,  and  soils.  The  products  of  farm  and  range,  mines  and  quarries, 
forests,  etc.  Commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  man,  as  influenced  by  his 
environment.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1.  Mj.  each  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Goode,  Assistant  Professor  Jones,  Mr.  Colby  and 
Assistants. 

4.  Military  Geography  of  the  United  States. — A  course  dealing  with  those 
phases  of  geography  involved  in  the  conduct  of  modern  warfare  and  the  prob- 
lems of  national  preparedness.  Leading  topics  will  be  (1)  the  interpretation  of 
topographic  and  military  maps;  (2)  the  elements  of  map  sketching;  (3)  vantage- 
points  in  preparation  for  national  defense;  (4)  transportation  routes  and  facili- 
ties; (5)  natural  resources  of  military  significance — their  distribution,  extent, 
and  availability;  (6)  the  production  of  raw  materials  for  food,  clothing,  and 
military  equipment;  and  (7)  manufactories  of  products  of  military  significance, 
such  as  munitions,  clothing,  foodstuffs,  rolling  stock,  boats,  etc. — their  distribu- 
tion and  capacities.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Mr.  Platt. 

5.  Geography  of  North  America. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  continent 
to  the  world  as  a  whole;  the  physical  features  of  the  continent,  its  climates,  and 
the  character  and  distribution  of  its  natural  resources;  the  influences  of  geographic 
conditions  in  the  development  and  life  of  the  different  countries.  Prerequisite: 
Geography  1  or  Geology  1  and  6  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedents: 
Geography  2  and  3.    Mj.  each  Quarter,  Professor  Tower  and  Mr.  Colby. 

II.     PRIMARILY  FOR  SENIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS1 

6.  Field  Course:  The  Geography  of  Chicago  and  Its  Environs. — A  study, 
based  on  field  work,  of  the  influence  of  geographic  conditions  on  the  life  of  the 
Chicago  region,  with  particular  emphasis  on  economic  geography.  The  course 
will  afford  some  training  in  mapping  geographic  data  of  various  kinds.  Pre- 
requisite: Geography  1  and  3,  or  equivalents.  Three  afternoons  weekly  and 
Saturdays.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

7.  Field  Geography  (first  course  outside  of  Chicago). — The  region  studied 
is  in  the  dissected,  unglaciated  part  of  southeastern  Minnesota,  which  consists  of 
hilly  uplands  and  the  broad,  bluff-bordered  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.  The  physical  environment  is  varied,  and  there  are  striking  differ- 
ences in  the  uses  to  which  the  land  in  different  parts  of  the  area  is  put. 
The  course  is  planned  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  geo- 
graphic field  work,  and  will  give  training  in  methods  of  regional  interpretation. 
Emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  observation  and  interpretation  of  facts,  and  on  the 
recording  of  these  facts  on  maps  and  in  notebooks.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  industrial  activities  of  the  people  in  so  far  as  these  activities  are 
influenced  by  climate,  topography,  and  resources  such  as  soil,  underlying  rock, 
and  vegetation.  A  written  report  on  the  field  work,  due  October  1,  will  call 
for  the  assembling  of  the  facts  observed  and  for  the  study  of  relevant  literature 
in  their  correlation  and  interpretation.  This  report  will  afford  training  in  the 
presentation  of  a  regional  geographic  subject.  Four  weeks  will  be  spent  in  the 
field,  beginning  June  18.  Satisfactory  field  work  gives  1  Mj.  credit,  and  a  satis- 
factory report  an  additional  |Mj.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  and  3,  or 
equivalents.  Applicants  will  consult  the  leader  before  registering.  Class  limited 
to  12.    l|Mjs.  First  Term,  Summer,  Mr.  Colby. 

10.  Meteorology. — A  study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, such  as  changes  of  temperature,  pressure  and  winds,  humidity,  cloud 
phenomena,  precipitation,  and  storms.  The  course  gives  an  understanding  of 
weather  changes,  the  methods  of  weather  forecasting,  and  practice  in  the  use 
of  meteorological  instruments.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1,  Physics 
1,  and  12  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Summer,  and  Autumn  or  Winter,  . 

1  Graduate  credit  will  be  given  for  many  of  the  courses  of  this  group  if  taken  by 
graduate  students  who  have  had  adequate  preparation  in  Geography. 
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11.  Climatology. — A  study  of  the  elements  and  the  control  of  climates; 
climatic  data;  the  division  of  the  world  into  climatic  provinces;  the  classifica- 
tion of  climates;  the  distribution  of  the  leading  climatic  types;  the  importance 
of  climatic  influences  on  man,  as,  for  example,  their  effects  on  the  distribution  of 
population  and  on  occupations,  customs,  and  diseases;  acclimatization;  evi- 
dences and  effects  of  changes  of  climate.  Prerequisite:  Geography  10,  and  15 
majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Tower. 

11A.  Distribution  and  Causes  of  Rainfall. — Rainfall  and  snowfall  are  the 
most  significant  factors  in  determining  the  distribution  of  man  and  human 
culture.  The  causes  are  here  treated  (1)  in  general  terms,  and  (2)  with 
numerous  applications  made  to  individual  countries.  Such  illustration  as  the 
summer  weather  offers  at  Chicago  during  the  course  will  be  made  use  of.  M. 
Second  Term,  Professor  Jefferson. 

14.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. — Outline  as  for  course  5,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  effects  of  geographic  conditions  on  the  distribution  and 
economic  development  of  racial  stocks.  Prerequisite:  Geography  3  or  5  and 
12  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Goode. 

14A.  Northern  Europe. — The  geography  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  the 
southern  countries,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  effects  of  environment  on  the 
character,  history,  and  policies  of  those  nations.  DM.  Second  Term,  Professor 
Jefferson. 

15.  Political  Geography. — A  study  of  the  geographic  forces  that  have  influ- 
enced the  formation  and  development  of  a  number  of  type  nations.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  geographic  facts  connected  with  current  international  questions. 
The  course  is  so  conducted  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  main  facts  of  the 
geography  of  each  country  studied.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Geography 
(Geology  1  will  count  as  one  of  the  two)  and  12  majors  of  college  work.  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Tower. 

16.  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. — A  study  of  the  influence 
of  geographic  conditions  on  the  course  of  American  history.  Their  importance 
as  compared  with  one  another  and  with  non-geographic  factors.  Prerequisite: 
18  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedent:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1. 
Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Professor  Barrows. 

17.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. — The  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  as  factors  in  national  development.  The  history  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  soils,  forests,  mineral  resources,  etc.;  the  current  movement  to  conserve 
natural  resources;  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands;  the  reduction  of 
erosion;  the  development  of  scientific  forestry;  the  elimination  of  waste  in  mining; 
the  effective  use  of  mineral  fuels  and  metals;  the  improvement  and  extension  oi 
waterways;  the  use  and  control  of  water  power;  the  problems  of  water  supply. 
Prerequisite:  18  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Professor 
Barrows. 

18.  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States. — A  detailed  study  of  the 
United  States,  following  courses  3  and  5.  The  physiographic  regions;  climate; 
natural  vegetation;  agriculture;  transportation;  mineral  industries;  manu- 
factures; the  people  and  their  occupations  as  influenced  by  geographic  condi- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Geography  3  and  5,  and  18  majors  of  college  work. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Goode. 

21.  Geography  of  South  America. — The  physical  features,  climates,  and 
resources  of  the  continent;  their  effects  on  the  development  and  prospects  of  the 
several  countries.  Special  attention  is  given  to  geographic  influences  on  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  South  America.  Prerequisite:  Geography  3  and 
5,  and  18  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Professor 
Tower. 

23.  Geography  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean  Region. — 

A  study  of  geographic  influences  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  these 
regions,  their  present  status,  and  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  them. 
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Importance  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  region.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for 
course  21.    M.  Professor  Tower.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

24.  Geography  of  Asia. — A  study  of  the  continent  by  natural  regions  based 
on  topography,  drainage,  climate,  and  vegetation.  The  influence  of  geographic 
conditions  on  the  life  of  each  region  and  the  relations  of  the  several  regions  to 
one  another.  Geographic  conditions  likely  to  affect  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Asia  and  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of 
Geography,  including  courses  3  and  5,  and  21  majors  of  college  work.  Mj. 
Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

28.  Field  Geography. — The  region  studied  will  be  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  between  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Minneapolis.  Geographically  and 
historically  this  is  one  of  the  interesting  parts  of  the  Middle  West.  It  affords 
exceptional  opportunity  for  the  study  of  life-conditions  in  areas  of  contrasted 
topography,  drainage,  soil,  and  vegetation.  Especial  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  study  of  (1)  a  part  of  the  dissected  unglaciated  area  in  southeastern 
Minnesota,  (2)  a  typical  area  in  the  older  drift  plain  adjacent,  (3)  a  typical  area 
in  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  last  ice-sheet,  (4)  the  gorge  of  the  Mississippi 
about  Lake  Pepin  and  the  delta  of  the  Chippewa  River,  and  (5)  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  and  environs.  The  work  will  give  training  in  the  observation  of 
facts  pertinent  to  the  geographic  interpretation  of  a  region,  and  in  the  record  of 
such  facts  on  maps  and  in  notebooks.  A  written  report,  to  be  prepared  within 
time  limits  set  by  the  leader,  will  complete  the  course.  The  work  begins  July 
27,  and  continues  4  weeks.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  equivalents,  and  18 
majors  of  college  work.  This  course  is  given  primarily  for  teachers  and  other 
mature  students  who  have  had  little  field  work.  Applicants  will  consult  the 
leader  before  registration.  Satisfactory  field  work  gives  lMj.  credit,  and  an 
acceptable  report  an  additional  §Mj.    Mr.  Colby. 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

30.  Principles  of  Anthropogeography. — Various  aspects  of  the  relation 
between  Geography  and  History;  grouping  of  the  land  masses  and  its  effects; 
the  importance  of  geographic  location;  the  ocean  highway  and  coast  peoples; 
rivers  and  river-lowland  habitats;  islands  and  island  peoples;  mountain  barriers 
and  their  passes;  mountain  agriculture;  isolating  effect  of  a  mountain  environ- 
ment; life  in  deserts  and  steppes.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of  Geography,  includ- 
ing courses  5  and  16,  and  27  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Probably  Autumn, 
Miss  Semple. 

31.  Cartography. — The  principles  of  Cartography;  the  various  map  pro- 
jections; the  requisites  of  maps  for  various  purposes.  Blackboard  map  work 
from  memory,  in  outline  and  in  relief;  the  problem  of  the  third  dimension; 
the  graphic  presentation  of  statistical  material.  Primarily  for  teachers.  Pre- 
requisite: 5  majors  of  Geography  and  27  majors  of  college  work.  Once  in 
two  or  three  years,  Professor  Goode.    [Probably  not  given  in  1917-18.] 

33.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States. — The  geographic  conditions  which  have  influenced  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  history  of  the  area,  its  relations  to  other  areas,  and  the 
effect  on  national  development.  Prerequisite:  Geography  16  and  Geology  14. 
Mj.  once  in  three  years,  Professor  Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

34.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior. — The  general  out- 
line of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  33.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer 
and  Spring,  Professor  Barrows. 

36.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Western  States. — The 
general  outline  of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  33.  Mj.  Once 
in  three  years,  Professor  Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

37.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Lower  South. — The  general 
outline  of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  33.  Mj.  Once  in  three 
years,  Professor  Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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38.  Geography  of  Illinois. — An  intensive  study  of  the  geography  of  the  state, 
affording  training  in  various  phases  of  geographic  research;  an  aid  to  the  inde- 
pendent study  of  other  areas.  Short  field  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  state  will 
be  made.  Prerequisite:  one  of  the  group  33-37.  Mj.  Once  in  two  or  three 
years,  Professor  Barrows.    [Given  Winter,  1917.] 

Geography  39.  Field  Geography  (advanced  course). — The  field  will  be 
the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  valley  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  offering 
an  opportunity  to  study  geographic  influences  in  sharply  contrasted  areas, 
such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowland,  the  Laurentian  Plateau,  and  the  neighboring 
mountains.  The  work  will  consist  of  a  general  survey  of  the  area,  and  detailed 
studies  of  several  type  localities.  Four  weeks  will  be  spent  in  the  field,  com- 
mencing September  1.  Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
One  Mj.  credit  will  be  given  for  the  field  work  satisfactorily  completed.  An 
acceptable  report,  presented  before  January  1,  1918,  will  add  £Mj.  Excep- 
tionally good  work  in  the  field,  or  in  the  preparation  of  the  report,  may  entitle 
the  student  to  additional  credit.  Prerequisite:  2  of  the  group  5,  14,  21;  16,  17; 
and  6  or  7,  or  equivalents.    Professor  Tower. 

40.  History  of  Geography. — The  rise  of  the  science  of  Geography  ;  the  geo- 
graphic concepts  of  primitive  peoples;  the  ideas  of  the  early  Mediterranean 
peoples;  Herodotus,  Aristarchus,  Pliny,  Strabo;  Marco  Polo  and  other  mediaeval 
geographers;  Columbus  and  the  age  of  exploration;  the  influence  of  Humboldt, 
Ritter,  Kohl,  Ratzel.  Modern  Geography  and  its  status  in  various  lands. 
Prerequisite:  10  Mjs.  of  Geography.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Goode. 

43.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Europe. — Selected  studies  in  the  economic, 
political,  social,  and  commercial  geography  of  Europe,  based  largely  on  French 
and  German  literature.  Prerequisite:  Geography  14,  18,  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Once  in  two  or  three  years,  Pro- 
fessor Goode.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

44.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Latin  America. — Geographic  influences  in 
the  settlement  of  Latin  America,  in  the  establishment  of  the  several  nations,  and 
in  their  political,  social,  economic,  and  commercial  problems.  The  relative  value 
of  the  geographic  influences  involved,  and  their  importance  as  compared  with 
non-geographic  factors.  Prerequisite:  Geography  21.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Tower. 

46.  Field  Geography  (individual  work) . — A  thorough  and  systematic  study 
in  regional  geography,  to  be  done  without  detailed  supervision.  The  course  may 
form  the  basis  for  the  Doctor's  thesis.  Students  should  not  register  for  this  course 
without  previous  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  and  the  pro- 
fessor under  whose  direction  the  work  is  to  be  done.    Prerequisite:  course  39. 

50,  61,  52.  Seminar  in  Geography. — Reports  on  topics  under  investigation 
and  discussion  of  the  same.  Discussion  of  methods  of  research  in  Geography  and 
of  current  literature.  Credit  dependent  on  work  done.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Professors  Salisbury,  Barrows,  Goode,  and  Tower. 

53,  64,  55.  Research  Courses. — Advanced  work  on  selected  topics  will 
be  arranged  with  individual  students  prepared  to  undertake  semi-independent 
work.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Salisbury, 
Barrows,  Goode,  and  Tower. 

For  courses  in  Physical  Geography,  see  Department  of  Geology. 
For  courses  in  Zoogeography,  see  Department  of  Zoology. 
For  courses  in  Geographic  Botany,  see  Department  of  Botany. 
For  pedagogical  courses  in  Geography,  see  College  of  Education. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Frank  Rattray  Lillie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Embryology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Zoology. 
Charles  Manning  Child,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
William  Lawrence  Tower,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Morris  Miller  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
John  George  Sinclair,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Zoology. 
Carl  Richard  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Zoology. 
 ,  Associate  in  Zoology. 

Libbie  Henrietta  Hyman,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

Ellinor  H.  Behre,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

A.  W.  Bellomy,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

J.  William  Buchanan,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 
Howard  Benjamin  Cross,  A.B.  Benjamin  Harrison  Willier,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  in  Zoology  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  desire 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  Zoology  as  part  of  their  general  education,  those  who 
need  work  in  Zoology  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  other  departments,  and  those 
who  propose  to  specialize  in  Zoology.  The  leading  purpose  of  the  courses  is 
to  present  the  subject-matter  of  the  science,  its  guiding  ideas,  its  principal 
subdivisions,  its  scope,  methods,  and  history,  and  its  relations  to  other  sciences. 

Undergraduate  work  in  Zoology. — It  is  advisable  that  students  who  propose 
to  specialize  in  Zoology  should  obtain  a  broad  scientific  foundation,  including  work 
in  the  cognate  sciences,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French.  More 
specifically,  students  specializing  in  Zoology  should  take  4  or  5  majors  in  Chem- 
istry, 2  or  3  in  Physics,  and  1  or  2  in  Geology;  they  should  also  obtain  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  principles  of  microscopical  Anatomy,  Paleontology,  Botany, 
and  Physiology.  These  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  the  work  in 
Zoology.  Consultation  with  reference  to  the  sequence  of  courses  taken  in  the 
Department  is  required.    (See  the  Undergraduate  Course  Book.) 

SEQUENCES 

For  students  who  have  had  less  than  a  unit  of  Zoology  in  high  school,  course  1 
is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  except  3,  5,  and  7.  Students  presenting  credits  for 
one  unit  of  Zoology  in  high  school  may  begin  with  course  4  or  15,  but  will  be 
required  to  supplement  their  sequence  by  taking  course  5.  Courses  15,  16,  and 
17  may  be  taken  in  any  order. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  5,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

b)  5,  4  or  7,  16,  17,  18,  19. 
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PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  General:  Same  as  six-major  group  a  or  b,  with  the  addition  of  course  40 
and  two  majors  selected  from  26-35.  This  sequence  is  intended  primarily  for 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools. 

b)  Genetics  and  Experimental  Evolution:  Same  as  six-major  group  a  or  b, 
with  courses  30  and  31  (3  Mjs.)  added. 

c)  Ecology  and  Behavior:  Same  as  six-major  group  b,  with  the  addition  of 
courses  26,  28,  and  29. 

d)  Experimental  Zoology:  Same  as  six-major  group  a  or  b,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  courses  33,  34,  and  35. 

COMBINATION  NINE-MAJOR  SEQUENCES 

a)  Zoology — Botany:  Zoology  5,  7,  16,  17,  20  and  Botany  2  or  3,  7,  8, 
and  9. 

b)  Comparative  Anatomy:  Zoology  15,  16,  17,  18,  19;  Anatomy  10,  1,  2,  3. 

Graduate  work  in  Zoology. — Students  proposing  to  undertake  graduate  work 
in  Zoology  should  have  credit  for  an  undergraduate  principal  sequence  in  Zoology 
or  its  equivalent.  They  should  also  be  grounded  in  other  sciences  as  noted 
above;  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  is  required  for  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  plan  of  the  graduate  courses  involves 
three  or  four  majors  of  formal  courses  and  three  majors  or  more  of  seminar  courses 
in  addition  to  research  work.  For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  research 
work  will  usually  extend  over  a  period  of  three  years.  For  the  Master's  degree 
Zoology  1,  5  or  7,  15,  16,  and  17  or  their  equivalent,  eight  majors  of  graduate 
work,  and  a  dissertation  are  required. 

The  Zoological  Club. — The  members  of  the  staff  and  the  advanced  students 
of  the  Department  form  a  club  which  meets  weekly  for  the  presentation  of  the 
research  work  of  members  of  the  Department,  and  for  review  and  discussion  of 
important  new  literature.  The  meetings  are  open  to  all  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  the  Senior  College  courses  in 
the  Department.  But  course  5  or  7  may  be  accepted  as  its  equivalent  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  Department  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  offering  advanced 
courses. 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Zoology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  constituting  an 
introduction  to  the  general  principles  and  concepts  of  Zoology.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  Associate  Professor  Newman;  sec.  6,  Dr.  Wells; 
Winter,  sec.  a,  Associate  Professor  Downing;  sec.  6,  Dr.  Moore;  DM.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Newman. 

4.  Economic  and  Systematic  Entomology. — The  economic  and  systematic 
relations  of  insects.  Forms  of  economic  significance  are  observed  and  studied 
in  the  field ;  in  the  laboratory  emphasis  is  laid  upon  classification  characters, 
and  upon  methods  of  preserving  and  identifying  insect  collections.  Laboratory 
fee  $2.50  per  M.  M.  or  DM.  (or  may  be  taken  as  Mj.)  Summer,  First  Term,  or 
Second  Term,  Dr.  Wells. 

6.  Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics. — An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  history  and  principles  of  Evolution  and  Genetics  and  their  application  to 
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modern  experimental  evolution  and  eugenics.  Lectures,  reading,  and  recita- 
tions. Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Tower  and  Mr. 
Sinclair;  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Newman. 

7.  Field  Zoology. — A  course  that  deals  largely  with  the  laboratory  and  field 
identification  of  birds.  The  classification,  habits,  and  life-histories  of  other  ani- 
mals met  with  in  the  field  receive  attention.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field 
trips.  Week-day  field  trips  confined  to  the  regular  laboratory  hours.  Saturday 
field  trips  are  optional  for  the  most  part.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring, 
Dr.  Wells. 

ii.    senior  college  courses 

Note. — Courses  15,  16,  and  17  constitute  a  sequence  running  through  the  year.  In 
special  cases  students  who  have  credit  for  Botany  1,  or  who  have  studied  Zoology  in  high 
school,  may  be  admitted  to  the  sequence  without  other  prerequisites.  Permission  for 
such  registration  must  be  secured  from  the  Department. 

14.  The  Evolution  of  Man. — The  factors  of  Evolution  and  their  r61e  in  the 
physical  and  social  evolution  of  the  human  species.  Lectures,  reports,  confer- 
ences. Prerequisite:  Zoology  5.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Tower 
and  Mr.  Sinclair. 

15.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Study  of  representatives  of  the  lower  inverte- 
brate groups,  including  the  anatomy  of  the  adult  and  the  life-history,  together 
with  some  discussion  of  the  habits  and  distribution.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  3 
or  5.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  demonstrations.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
DM.  Summer,  ;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Child. 

16.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and 
phylogeny  of  invertebrate  groups  not  considered  in  courses  1  or  15.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
 -;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Newman. 

17.  Vertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and  phy- 
logeny of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  5  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Newman;  Mj. 
Winter,  sec.  a,  Associate  Professor  Newman;  sec.  b,  Mr.  Sinclair;  Spring, 
sec.  a,  Associate  Professor  Newman;  sec.  b,  Mr.  Sinclair. 

18.  Embryology. — The  early  stages  of  development  of  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates,  including  maturation  and  fertilization  of  the  ovum,  cleavage,  and 
the  formation  of  the  germ  layers;  origin  of  the  embryo.  Embryological  theories. 
Embryological  technique.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  15,  16,  17,  or  their  equivalents. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Lillie. 

19.  Embryology. — Continuation  of  course  18.  Later  development;  espe- 
cially of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Lillie. 

20.  Vertebrate  Embryology  (for  medical  students). — Birds  and  mammals. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and 
Anatomy  10  or  their  equivalents;  Zoology  17  strongly  advised.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Moore;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Lillie,  Dr.  Moore, 
and  Assistants.    Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Moore. 

26.  Animal  Behavior  and  Ecology. — A  course  dealing  with  the  distribution, 
behavior,  and  physiology  of  animals  in  general,  but  with  particular  reference 
to  the  invertebrates  and  lower  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  7. 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  M.  Mj.  (or  M.  First  Term)  Summer  and  Autumn, 
Dr.  Wells.    Not  given  in  1917. 

27.  Parasitology. — Animal  parasites  in  their  economic  relations  to  man. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  pathogenic  protozoa.  The  parisitaic  worms 
are  studied  in  detail;  the  part  that  insects  play  in  causation  and  transfer  of 
disease  receives  its  share  of  attention.  Laboratory  and  lectures.  Prerequisite: 
two  majors  of  Zoology.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Wells. 
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28.  Entomology. — The  morphology,  classification,  habits,  life-histories,  and 
economic  relations  of  insects.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Wells. 

29.  Animal  Ecology. — The  distribution  of  animals,  both  local  and  world- 
wide. A  study  is  made  of  the  forms  found  in  the  Chicago  area  and  the  ecological 
succession  worked  out.  Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  field  work,  8  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and  one  other  major  in  Zoology,  preferably  15,  16,  or 
26.    No  laboratory  fee.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Wells. 

30.  Genetics  and  Experimental  Evolution. — The  course  uses  as  far  as 
possible  both  animal  and  plant  forms  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  Genetics 
and  the  problems  of  Experimental  Evolution.  The  course  provides  opportunity 
for  practical  work  and  training  in  the  use  of  modern  genetic  operations  and  an 
introduction  to  research.  Laboratory,  conferences,  lectures.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1  and  5,  Botany  1,  or  their  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Tower  and  Mr.  Sinclair; 
Summer,  Associate  Professor  Tower  and  Mr.  Sinclair. 

31  A,  B,  C.    Course  30  continued.    Each  Quarter. 

Note. — Courses  30  and  31  A,  B,  and  C  are  planned  to  run  continuously  throughout 
the  year  and  work  may  be  started  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter.  The  work  of  the 
course  is  entirely  individual ;  each  student  is  given  a  problem,  in  either  the  laboratory  or 
library,  or  both,  but  students  will  have  opportunity  to  observe  several  different  lines  of 
work. 

33-35.  Physiological  Zoology. — The  course  is  concerned  with  the  physio- 
logical and  dynamic  aspects  of  Zoology  and  consists  primarily  of  laboratory  work, 
which  is  supplemented  by  conferences  and  reading.  Individual  work,  intended  as 
training  in  methods,  illustrations  of  principles,  and  preparation  for  research 
is  assigned  to  each  student.  Work  may  begin  in  any  quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Zotilogy  1  (or  15),  16,  17,  or  their  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  each  Quarter,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Child. 

39.  Marine  Biology  (at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.). — Credit  is  given  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses  taken  at  this 
laboratory.  DMj.  Summer,  Professor  Lillie  and  Associate  Professor 
Newman. 

40.  The  Teaching  of  Zoology. — This  course  touches  briefly  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  science  teaching  and  the  significance  of  the  movement,  and  dis- 
cusses present  tendencies,  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  the  principles  involved 
in  the  selection  of  subject-matter,  its  arrangement,  and  presentation.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Downing. 

hi.    graduate  courses 

45.  Physiology  of  Development. — A  consideration  of  existing  data  and  views 
as  material  for  a  theory  of  development  and  heredity.  Lectures,  conferences, 
assigned  topics.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  18  and  19  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Lillie. 

46.  Organic  Evolution. — A  survey  of  the  concepts  of  organic  evolution;  its 
development;  the  factors  in  evolution;  modern  experimental  evolution.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  45  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Tower. 

47.  Individuation  and  Reproduction. — A  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
organic  individuality  and  the  processes  and  conditions  of  individuation  and 
reproduction.  The  relations  between  regulatory  processes,  experimental  repro- 
ductions, and  the  various  processes  of  reproduction  in  nature.  The  work  of  the 
course  will  consist  of  lectures,  reports,  and  discussion  of  literature  and  quizzes. 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Child.    [Not  given  in  1918.] 

48.  Cytological  Problems. — Among  the  subjects  considered  are:  morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  cell,  cell  division,  the  cell  and  the  organism  in  growth,  repro- 
duction and  regulation,  the  various  methods  of  cytological  research,  their  objects 
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and  their  value.  The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  lectures,  reports,  discussions, 
and  quizzes.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Child. 

49.  Problems  in  Animal  Morphology  and  Phylogeny. — A  course  in  methods 
of  research  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  first-year  graduate  students.  Indi- 
vidual instruction  and  advice  will  be  given  as  to  methods  of  attacking  problems, 
sources  of  literature,  etc.  Simple  practice  problems  will  be  assigned  if  desired. 
M.  First  Term,  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Newman. 

62.  Individual  Work  in  Ecology  and  Entomology.— Every  Quarter,  Dr. 
Wells. 


60.  Problems  of  Fertilization. — A  consideration  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  present  status  of  the  problems  of  fertilization.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.    Mj.  Professor  Lillie. 

60A.  The  Biology  of  Sex. — A  consideration  of  the  biological  problems  of  sex. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.  Mj .  Spring,  Professor  Lillie. 
[Not  given  in  1918.] 

61.  Bionomic  Problems. — The  problems  of  evolution  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  external  factors,  to  distribution,  and  to  the  interrelation  of  organisms 
will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Associate  Professor  Tower  and  Mr.  MacArthur.  [To  be  given  in 
1918.] 

61A.  Genetics. — The  problems  of  heredity  in  relation  to  genetics,  to  plant 
and  animal  breeding,  and  to  eugenics.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  61. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Tower  and  Mr.  MacArthur. 
[To  be  given  in  1917.] 

61B.  Eugenics. — The  problems  of  Eugenics  and  human-population  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  organic  evolution.  Associate  Professor  Tower 
and  Mr.  MacArthur.    [To  be  given  in  1919.] 

63.  The  Problem  of  Reproduction  in  Organisms. — A  study  of  the  facts  and 
theories  concerning  the  various  methods  of  reproduction  in  organisms;  the  effect 
of  physiological  and  physical  isolation  of  parts  in  nature  and  experiment;  the 
germ-plasm  theory  in  relation  to  the  data  of  observation  and  experiments. 
Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  for  report  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  45,  46,  and  47,  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Child. 

64.  Senescence  and  Rejuvenescence. — A  study  of  the  facts  and  theories 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  age  in  organisms.  The  physiological  and  structural 
changes  during  aging.  The  question  of  rejuvenescence.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
45,  46,  and  47  or  48  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Child.    [Not  given  in  1918.] 


70.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory. 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Prerequisite:  such  of  the  elementary  courses  as  are  essential 
to  the  special  topic  undertaken.  2  or  3Mjs.  Summer,  Professor  Lillie  and 
Associate  Professor  Newman. 

71.  Zoological  Problems. — Research.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  1  to  3Mjs. 
Summer,  Associate  Professors  Tower,  Newman,  and  Others. 

72.  73,  74.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  work.  For  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  training  essential  to  the  special  topic  undertaken.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  1  to  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Lillie  and  Child, 
Associate  Professors  Tower  and  Newman. 


iv.   seminar  courses 


v. 


RESEARCH  COURSES 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Robert  Russell  Bensley,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Charles  Jtjdson  Herrick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 
Basil  Coleman  Hyatt  Harvey,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Preston  Kyes,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
George  William  Bartelmez,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Elbert  Clark,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
George  Elmer  Shambaugh,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  Nose, 
and  Throat. 

Charles  Henry  Swift,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Je annette  Brown  Obenchain,  Ph.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Richard  W.  Watkins,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Marion  Hines,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

William  Raymond  Meeker,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Siegfried  Maurer,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

McMicken  Hanchett,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Clyde  Franklin  Watts,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FELLOW,  1917-18 
Warren  Braman  Smith,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Department  of  Anatomy  is  organized  to  provide  for  instruction  and 
research  in  vertebrate  anatomy,  including  human  anatomy,  histology,  embry- 
ology, and  neurology.  Two  majors  of  elementary  biology  (Zoology  1  and 
Botany  1,  or  their  equivalent)  are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  Department 
except  course  16. 

Students  of  medicine  and  other  students  desiring  to  study  anatomy  are 
strongly  recommended  to  plan  their  work  so  that  courses  in  vertebrate  anatomy 
(Zoology  17)  and  vertebrate  embryology  precede  the  work  in  human  anatomy. 
The  recommended  order  of  courses  in  preparation  for  work  in  human  anat- 
omy would  thus  be  as  follows:  Zoology  1;  Botany  1;  Zoology  17;  Anatomy  10; 
and  Zoology  20. 

All  students  taking  courses  in  Anatomy  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
French  and  German.    For  graduate  students  this  is  indispensable. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  17,  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  11,  17,  21. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  17,  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10,  and  three  majors  selected  from  Anatomy 
1,  2,  3,  4,  17,  21. 

CANDIDACY  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Anatomy  should 
have  undergraduate  credit  for  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  17,  or  their  equivalent. 
Graduate  courses  will  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  Department. 
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Students  taking  Anatomy  as  a  minor  subject  for  this  degree  are  required  to  take 
courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  17,  21,  and  three  majors  selected  from  courses  22-40. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Anatomy  are  required 
to  take  courses  in  Anatomy  amounting  to  nine  majors,  of  which  three  majors 
must  be  in  research  work  chosen  from  courses  28,  29,  30,  32,  41,  42,  43. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I        II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

I,  2,  3,  4,  Human  Dissection. — The  student  makes  a  complete  dissection  of 
all  structures,  using  atlases  and  textbooks  as  guides.  The  work  is  largely  inde- 
pendent. Before  receiving  credit  for  his  final  dissection  the  student  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  on  the  anatomy  of  the  whole  body.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00  per  major.  Lectures,  2:00,  M.,  W.,  F.;  laboratory  work,  2:00- 
5:00,  M.-F.  3^Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Harvey, 
Assistant  Professor  Clark,  Dr.  Swift,  and  Assistants. 

Courses  1  and  2. — Dissection  of  upper  and  lower  extremities.  lfMjs. 
Course  8. — Dissection  of  thorax  and  abdomen.  lMj. 
Course  4- — Dissection  of  head  and  neck.  lMj. 

7.  Topographical  Anatomy. — A  laboratory  course  in  human  anatomy 
including  regional  dissection  and  the  study  of  models,  preparations,  and  sections. 
Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  3,  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Harvey. 

10.  Histology. — A  brief  course  on  the  structure  of  the  cell  and  elementary 
tissues  will  be  followed  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  structure  of  organs.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Clark;  Autumn,  Assist- 
ant Professors  Bartelmez  and  Clark;  Winter,  Professor  Bensley  and 
Associate  Professor  Kyes. 

10A.  Histology. — A  supplementary  course  to  course  10.  §Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Bartelmez. 

II.  Advanced  Histology. — Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Bensley. 

16.  Elementary  Neurology. — Prerequisite:  for  undergraduate  students,  ele- 
mentary biology  or  human  physiology  with  laboratory  work;  graduate  students 
may  be  admitted  without  this  prerequisite.  Medical  credit  in  neurology  is  not 
given  for  this  course.    Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15  to  10: 15,  M.-F.,  Professor  Herri ck. 

17.  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. — An  introductory  course  for  medical 
students  and  others.  Prerequisite:  course  10.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Clark;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Bartel- 
mez; Spring,  Professor  Herrick. 

19.  Cytology  of  Nerve  Cells. — Hours  to  be  arranged.  £Mj.  Winter,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Bartelmez. 

20.  Development  of  the  Skeleton. — Hours  to  be  arranged.  fMj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Bartelmez. 

21.  Morphology  of  the  Blood. — |Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Clark. 

22.  Anatomy  of  the  Foetus  and  Infant. — £Mj .  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Professor  Harvey. 

iii.    graduate  courses 

25.  Comparative  Neurology. — The  evolution  of  the  architecture  and  func- 
tion of  the  vertebrate  nervous  system.  Prerequisite:  course  16  or  17.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Herrick. 
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28  29  30.  Neurological  Research— Admission  to  these  courses  may  be 
obtained  only  after  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Neurology.  .  A  good  knowl- 
edge of  general  anatomy,  physiology,  and  neurology  will  be  required.  3Mjs.  or 
3DMjs    Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor  Herrick. 

31  Course  in  Immunity.— Immunization  of  animals:  Cytolysis  (including 
hemolysis  and  bacteriolysis)  agglutination,  toxins,  etc  An  experimentation 
and  conference  course.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology .  and  General  Pathology. 
&ui^b?SSi4ed.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor 


Kyes. 


s 

32.  Research  in  Immunity.— Open  to  a  restricted  number  of  qualified  investi- 
gators   Mj .  or  DMj .  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Kyes. 
34  Origin  and  History  of  the  Germ  Cells.— |Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Swift. 

37.  Histology  of  the  Organs  of  Internal  Secretion.— Mj .  Spring,  Professor 

BENSLEY.  ^  ,t-     ci  • 

38.  Morphology  of  the  Blood  and  Blood-forming  Organs.— Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

39  Organogeny  (Human)  .—A  practical  course  on  the  development  of  organs 
in  the  human  embryo.  Prerequisite:  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5  00    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Bartelmez. 

40  Advanced  Work.— Opportunities  are  afforded  for  advanced  work  m  all 
branches 7T^my    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  Mj.    Professors  Bensley 

AND  HERRICrAsSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  HARVEY,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS  BARTEL- 

mez  and  Clark.  .        .  . 

41  42,  43.  Research  Work.— The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  investiga- 
tion oKnatomical  problems.  Suitably  trained  persons,  who  have  the  time  to 
do  such  work  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  it.  Professor  Bensley ^Asso- 
ciate[^Professor  Harvey,  Assistant  Professors  Clark  and  Bartelmez. 

45  46  47.  Seminar.— A  limited  number  of  students  may,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  be  admitted  to  a  seminar  m  which  subjects  of 
^^S^aitoSy  wilfbe  discussed.  |Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Professors  Bensley  and  Herrick. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Anton  Julius  Carlson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

David  Judson  Lingle,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Arno  Benedict  Luckhardt,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Frank  Christian  Becht,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology. 

Fred  Terry  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

George  Emanuel  Burget,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Pharmacology. 

Herbert  Otto  Lussky,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 

Emma  KohmaN,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

Carl  Albert  Dragstedt,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

Maurice  Holmes  Rees,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

George  Fred  Sutherland,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

Benjamin  Harry  Hager,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

FELLOW,  1917-18 

Bernard  Raymond,  S.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  are  arranged  for  three  classes 
of  students: 

I.  Junior  or  Senior  College  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  or  who  wish  to  study  biology  from 
the  physiological  side.  To  satisfy  the  needs  of  these  students  and  enable  them 
to  cover  the  subject  satisfactorily,  a  three-major  course  is  given:  courses  1,  2,  and 
3,  Introductory  Physiology.  In  order  to  make  it  accessible  to  a  large  number  of 
students  no  prerequisites  are  demanded.1 

II.  Medical  students.    This  work  is  covered  by  courses  12,  13,  and  14. 
For  all  courses  except  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  General  Biology  and  General  Inorganic 

Chemistry,  or  equivalent  courses,  are  prerequisite.  For  each  major  or  double- 
minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work,  the  laboratory  fee  is  $5 . 00. 

III.  Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  Physiology,  or  students  of  other  bio- 
logical sciences  who  wish  to  take  minor  work  in  Physiology. 

SEQUENCES 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  Physiology  as  a  major 
subject  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction:  Physics,  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Chemistry,  2S,  3S,  4,  6,  8;  Physiology  1,  2;  Zoology  1,  or  Botany  IB;  Geology  1. 
In  addition  one  course  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10,  Bacteriology  1,  Physiology  12,  13,  14,  Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry  19,  20,  Anatomy  17,  or  Psychology  1. 

J  Students  who  wish  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  the  course  are  strongly  urged  to 
take  elementary  general  Chemistry  and  general  Biology  before  beginning  the  work.  As 
the  accommodations  are  limited,  preference  in  registration  will  be  given  to  those  students 
who  will  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  1.  2.  and  3. 
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SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

(Prerequisite:  Botany  2B,  Physiology  1,  2)  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10, 
Physiological  Chemistry  19,  Bacteriology  1,  Physiology  12,  13,  Psychology  1. 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Senior  College  students  wishing  to  take  their  S.B.  degree  in  Physiology  should 
take  courses  1,  2,  12,  13,  14.  Courses  in  Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Histology,  Bacteriology,  Embryology,  and  Plant  Physiology  to  the  extent 
of  three  to  four  majors  may  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  total  of  nine  majors  required 
for  graduation. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are:  (1)  Research,  three  majors  (course  44);  (2)  six  majors  from 
the  Graduate  or  Senior  College  courses;  (3)  thesis.  The  Senior  College  courses 
that  may  be  counted  toward  the  Master's  degree  are  12,  13,  14. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Courses  12,  13,  14,  or  their  equivalents,  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Physiology  as  the  major  subject.  The  further  selec- 
tion of  courses  is  arranged  in  each  case  by  consultation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Students  are  urged  to 
take  all  three  courses. 

1.  Physiology  of  Blood,  Respiration,  Digestion,  Secretion,  and  Absorption. — 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Lingle  and  Miss  Kohman. 

2.  Physiology  of  Circulation. — Muscle,  peripheral  nerves,  animal  heat, 
excretion.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Lingle  and  Miss  Kohman. 

3.  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  Cord,  Eye,  Ear. — Sense  of  taste,  smell,  pressure, 
temperature,  and  muscle  sense.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj .  Spring  and  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Lingle  and  Miss  Kohman. 

4.  Human  Physiology. — Selected  topics  especially  adapted  to  teachers.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Sutherland. 

ii.    senior  college  courses 

12. 1  Physiology  of  Blood,  Circulation,  and  Respiration. — Lectures  and  recita- 
tions, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physio- 
logical Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Carlson, 
Assistant  Professors  Luckhardt  and  Becht,  and  Messrs.  Lussky,  Bur  get, 
Sutherland,  and  Hager;  Summer,  Dr.  Rogers. 

13. 1  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Metabolism,  Absorption,  Secretion,  Excretion, 
Muscles,  and  Heat. — Lectures  and  recitations,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory, 
6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Carlson,  Assistant  Professor  Luckhardt,  Dr.  Rogers, 
and  Messrs.  Lussky  and  Sutherland. 

i  Courses  12  and  13  will  be  repeated  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  1917. 
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14.  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  the  Senses. — Lectures,  two  a 
week;  recitation  and  conference,  one  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite: Neurology  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Carl- 
son, Assistant  Professor  Luckhardt,  Dr.  Rogers,  and  Messrs.  Lussky, 
Sutherland,  and  Rees. 

16.  Special  Physiology  of  Mammals. — Including  the  experiments  not  given 
in  the  general  courses.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  or  14,  or  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  £Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 
Luckhardt  and  . 

18.  The  Principles  of  Physiology  (as  they  are  applied  to  the  clinical  examina- 
tion of  the  central  nervous  system  and  special  senses). — Laboratory  fee,  $2.50. 
|Mj.  Spring  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Luckhardt. 

III.     PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

31.  Special  Physiology  of  the  Digestive  Tract. — Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Carlson  and  Mr.  Dragstedt. 

32.  Special  Physiology  of  the  Glands  of  Internal  Secretion. — Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor  Carlson  and  Mr.  Dragstedt. 

33.  General  and  Comparative  Physiology. — Lectures  and  laboratory. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Lingle. 

34.  Advanced  Physiology  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. — Prerequisite: 
Physiology  14.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Dr. 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Dragstedt. 

41.  Seminar:  in  Physiology. — Weekly.  Mj .  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Professor  Carlson  and  Assistant  Professors  Lingle,  Luckhardt, 
and  Becht. 

44.  Research  Work  in  Physiology. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Carlson,  Assistant  Professors  Luckhardt  and  Becht, 
Dr.  Rogers. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND 
PHARMACOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albert  Prescott  Mathews,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and 

Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Fred  Conrad  Koch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Frank  Christian  Becht,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology. 
Shiro  Tashiro,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
George  Emanual  Burget,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Pharmacology. 
Lloyd  Kendrick  Riggs,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
John  Claude  Waller,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Benjamin  Harry  Hager,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 
Harold  O.  Nolan,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Marguerite  Davis,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Raymond  Charles  Thompson,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 
Howard  Martin  Sheaff,  A.B.  Edward  Charles  Mason,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Physiological  Chemistry,  or  Biochemistry,  has  as  its  field  the  chemistry  of 
the  cells  and  tissues  of  plants  and  animals,  the  principles  of  nutrition,  the  chem- 
istry of  the  internal  secretions,  the  chemical  correlation  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
the  chemistry  of  the  digestive  processes  and  of  the  secretions  and  excretions;  the 
chemical  basis  of  such  problems  as  those  of  pigmentation,  inheritance,  fertiliza- 
tion, irritability,  and  so  on.  It  has  to  do  also  with  the  derangement  of  chemical 
processes  in  disease.  The  science  thus  stands  in  a  close  and  complementary 
relation  with  zoology,  botany,  anatomy,  pathology,  physical  physiology,  and 
bacteriology  on  the  one  hand  and  with  chemistry  on  the  other. 

Pharmacology  deals  with  the  chemistry  of  drags,  the  detection  of  poisons, 
the  nature  and  method  of  action  of  chemical  agents  on  organisms,  and  with  the 
alterations  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the  body  produced  by  chemical  agents 
of  all  kinds.    It  is  a  kind  of  bridge  between  physiology  and  therapeutics. 

Of  the  courses  offered  in  this  Department,  19  and  20  are  intended  for  medical 
students.  They  embrace  the  chemistry  of  the  cells  and  tissues,  of  digestion  and 
of  the  excretions.  They  are  the  minimum  requirement  for  students  of  medicine 
in  Physiological  Chemistry.  Courses  27  and  28  are  arranged  for  medical  and 
other  students  who  wish  a  more  thorough  training  in  modern  methods  of  chem- 
istry as  applied  in  biology  and  medicine.  Many  of  the  methods  studied  in  these 
courses  are  used  later  in  clinical  diagnosis. 

For  graduate  students  in  Biochemistry,  or  graduate  students  in  other  depart- 
ments, courses  24,  25,  and  26  are  arranged  to  cover  the  general  principles  of 
biochemistry,  particularly  in  animals,  in  a  more  thorough  manner  than  is  at- 
tempted in  19  and  20.    In  addition,  courses  37,  38,  and  39  give  a  training  in 
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the  particular  technique  used  in  the  quantitative  study  of  the  tissues  of  plants 
and  animals.  Courses  37  and  38  will  be  particularly  valuable  also  for  those 
intending  to  enter  government  laboratories  for  the  control  of  foods  and  drugs, 
or  commercial  laboratories  which  have  to  do  with  food  products. 

In  Pharmacology,  course  21  covers  the  principles  of  the  pharmacodynamic 
action  of  drugs  and  is  particularly  intended  for  medical  students. 

Since  the  main  object  of  the  Department  is  to  increase  knowledge  in  the 
fields  which  it  covers,  students  are  encouraged  to  begin  their  research  as  soon 
as  possible  and  even  during  the  last  year  of  their  undergraduate  work.  Graduate 
students  are  advised  to  put  their  main  efforts  into  research  rather  than  in  the 
taking  of  courses  of  instruction.  Investigation  is  the  best  form  of  instruction. 
All  graduate  students  majoring  in  the  Department  are  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  seminars  of  the  Department. 

SEQUENCES 

Since  Physiological  Chemistry  involves  a  thorough  training  in  both  chem- 
istry and  biology  it  can  only  be  studied  after  preparation  in  these  other  sciences. 
For  that  reason  it  cannot  usually  be  undertaken  before  the  third  college  year. 
The  college  sequence  of  studies  in  this  Department  may  embrace  for  a  principal 
sequence  courses  19  and  20,  at  least  three  majors  of  Chemistry,  and  the  other 
four  majors  from  the  Departments  of  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Zoology,  Botany, 
Bacteriology,  or  Physics.  For  the  secondary  sequence  three  or  four  majors  of 
Chemistry,  courses  19  and  20,  and  a  major  from  any  other  department  of  science. 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  Physiological  Chemistry 
as  a  major  subject  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction:  Physics  1, 
2,  3,  4;  Chemistry  2S,  3S,  4,  6,  8;  Physiology  1,  2  or  Zoology  1  or  15;  Botany  1 
and  2;  Geology  1.  In  addition,  modern  languages  and  one  or  more  courses  in 
Histology  and  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  and  a  course  in  the 
Calculus. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

In  Physiological  Chemistry  courses  24,  25,  and  26,  or  their  equivalent,  and 
three  or  four  majors  in  special  methods  and  preparations  are  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Knowledge  of  physical  and  organic  chemistry 
and  of  the  literature  and  history  of  physiological  chemistry  are  also  required. 
Main  emphasis  is  laid,  however,  upon  ability  to  do  original  and  accurate  research 
work. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Pharmacology  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  toxicology,  as  well  as  of  the  history 
and  literature  of  pharmacology  and  the  completion  of  original  research  work  is 
required. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

For  students  taking  a  full  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  three  majors  will 
be  credited  for  work  equivalent  to  courses  12,  13,  and  14  in  Physiology,  or  other 
courses  in  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  taken  elsewhere;  in  addition 
six  majors  selected  from  courses  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  37,  38,  39,  42,  and  43 
are  required.    For  students  taking  a  partial  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry 
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the  equivalent  of  three  majors'  work  in  Physiology  or  Physiological  Chemistry 
taken  elsewhere  will  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement;  in 
addition  three  majors  selected  from  courses  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  37,  38,  39, 
42,  or  54. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are:  (1)  Research,  three  majors  (course  42  or  43);  (2)  six  majors 
from  the  Graduate  or  Senior  College  courses;  (3)  thesis.  The  Senior  College 
courses  that  may  be  counted  toward  the  Master's  degree  are  19,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26. 

LABORATORY  FEE 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  per  major  or  double  minor  is  charged  for  each 
course  involving  laboratory  work.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  for  breakage  is  also 
required  of  each  student  taking  laboratory  work.  Any  balance  remaining  will 
be  returned  to  the  student. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

19.1  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates,  lipins, 
and  proteins  and  the  general  chemistry  of  the  cell.  Lectures,  two  a  week;  recita- 
tions, one  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry, 
Qualitative  Analysis,  and  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Quantitative 
Analysis  recommended.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Mathews;  Summer,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Koch. 

20.1  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  digestion,  metabolism,  and 
excretion.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  course  19.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Koch;  Spring, 
Professor  Mathews. 

21.  Pharmacology. — Lectures  and  recitations,  three  a  week;  laboratory,  6 
hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  14,  19,  20.  Mj.  Winter;  re- 
peated, Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Becht  and  Messrs.  Burget  and 
Hager. 

III.     PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

24.  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  the  cell  constituents,  carbo- 
hydrates, lipoids,  proteins,  nucleins.  Essentially  a  repetition  of  course  19  in  the 
Autumn  Quarter  for  graduate  students.  Prerequisites  as  in  19.  Assigned 
readings.  Seminar,  once  a  week;  laboratory,  physiological-chemical  prepara- 
tions, 6  hours  a  week.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Mathews  and  Dr.  Tashiro. 

25.  Chemistry  of  Digestion. — Action  of  enzymes;  digestion;  the  tissues.  A 
continuation  of  course  24.  Lectures  and  laboratory  as  in  course  24.  Pre- 
requisite: course  24.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Mathews  and  Dr.  Tashiro. 

26.  Chemistry  of  Metabolism,  Nutrition,  and  the  Urine. — Continuation  of 
course  25.  Prerequisite:  course  25  or  its  equivalent.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
as  in  course  24.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Mathews  and  Dr.  Tashiro. 

27.  Physical-chemical  Methods  Applied  to  the  Tissues  and  Liquids  of  the 
Body. — Osmotic  pressure;  hydrogen  ion  determinations;  freezing-points;  con- 
ductivity; polariscope;  etc.  Practical  work.  Mj.  or  |Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring, 
Dr.  Tashiro. 

28.  Quantitative  Methods  of  Urine  Analysis. — Determination  of  important 
constituents  of  the  urine.  Prerequisite:  course  20  or  equivalent.  |Mj.  or  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Mathews. 

i  Courses  19  and  20  are  required  of  medical  students  for  credit  in  Physiologica 
Chemistry. 
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29.  Biochemical  Preparations. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Koch. 

30.  Biochemical  Preparations. — Continuation  of  29.  Mj .  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Koch. 

37.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Physiological  Chemistry  as  Applied 
to  Plant  and  Animal  Tissues. — M j .  Winter  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 
Koch. 

38.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Physiological  Chemistry  as  Applied 
to  Plant  and  Animal  Tissues  (continued). — Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Koch. 

39.  Quantitative  Microchemical  Methods  for  Studying  Cell-Respiration. — 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Dr.  Tashiro. 

40.  Seminar:  History  of  Physiology  and  Biochemistry. — A  course  of  readings 
of  historically  important  works.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Mathews. 

42.  Research  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter, 
Professor  Mathews,  Assistant  Professor  Koch,  and  Dr.  Tashiro. 

43.  Research  Work  in  Pharmacology. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Becht. 

45.  Seminar  in  Biochemistry  and  Pharmacology. — Discussion  of  important 
books  and  papers.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  college  students.  Weekly. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Mathews;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Koch; 
Spring,  Dr.  Tashiro;  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Becht. 

54.  General  and  Comparative  Physiology  (at  the  Marine  Laboratory,  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.). — Credit  is  given  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses 
taken  at  this  laboratory.    DMj.  Summer. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


John  Merle  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany 

Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology. 

Henry  Chandler  Cowles,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ecology. 

William  Jesse  Goad  Land,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Morphology. 

William  Crocker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology. 

Lee  Irving  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

George  Damon  Fuller,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ecology. 

Sophia  Hennion  Eckerson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 


The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  to  train  students  in  the  Morphology, 
Cytology,  Ecology,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  plants,  and  to  add  other 
fields  as  they  become  developed.  This  training  includes  such  knowledge  of  plants 
as  belongs  to  general  culture,  and  also  for  the  following  positions:  teachers  in 
secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities;  investigators  in  government  service; 
and  experts  in  scientific  agriculture. 

The  Botanical  Gazette,  a  journal  now  in  its  sixty-fourth  volume,  is  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Department,  and  while  in  no  sense  an  organ  of  the  Department,  it 
is  the  natural  channel  for  the  publication  of  much  of  its  work.  The  Department 
also  issues  a  series  of  Contributions  from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory,  227 
numbers  of  which  have  been  published. 

The  Botanical  Club  consists  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students  of  the 
Department,  who  meet  each  week  to  review  important  current  literature,  to 
present  the  results  of  their  own  research,  and  to  hear  visiting  botanists.  The 
club  is  made  an  important  means  of  supplementary  training  for  the  special 
student  of  Botany. 

In  courses  demanding  the  use  of  apparatus  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  is 
charged.  This  fee  includes  the  use  of  microscope  and  reagents  and  plant  material. 
In  addition,  a  breakage  ticket  is  usually  needed. 

The  courses  fall  naturally  into  groups  under  the  following  classification: 

I.  General  and  introductory. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  give  a 
general  preparation  for  biological  work  in  the  field  of  Botany.  Each  course  is 
complete  in  itself,  but  course  1  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  either  2  or  3,  and 
is  the  one  to  be  selected  by  the  general  student  who  can  give  only  a  single  quarter 
to  the  subject.  Course  5  is  a  lecture  and  reading  course  in  evolution  and  heredity, 
and  is  intended  to  furnish  general  information  to  the  student  concerning  the 
theories  of  organic  evolution  and  concerning  the  current  experimental  work  in 
heredity.    Course  6  is  intended  to  correct  the  tendency  of  students  of  morphology 
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Hugo  Leander  Blomquist,  S.B. 
Helen  Ashurst  Choate,  A.M. 
James  Elias  Cribbs,  S.M. 


Henry  Albert  Jones,  S.B. 
Thomas  Guthrie  Phillips,  S.M. 
Mandayam  A.  Sampath,  S.M. 
Wanda  Weniger,  S.M. 


Arthur  Thompson  Evans,  A.M. 
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to  know  only  laboratory  material  and  to  be  ignorant  of  the  plant  population. 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6  are  especially  recommended  to  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 

Courses  7,  8,  and  9  constitute  a  series  intended  to  give  a  thorough  account 
of  the  principal  groups  of  plants,  their  morphology,  and  a  somewhat  detailed 
outline  of  their  classification.  These  courses  may  be  taken  in  any  sequence, 
although  the  subject  develops  most  naturally  if  they  are  taken  in  the  order  of 
their  numbering.  They  are  required  of  all  students  who  intend  to  do  advanced 
work  in  the  Department,  and  are  adapted  to  all  who  desire  a  thorough  elementary 
knowledge  of  plants.  Unless  all  three  are  taken,  course  1,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  of  them. 

Course  4  is  required  of  all  students  who  purpose  entering  any  of  the  courses 
in  Special  Morphology. 

II.  Special  Morphology. — The  courses  enumerated  under  this  head  (10-15) 
expand  the  work  of  courses  7,  8,  and  9,  and  consider  in  detail  the  different  groups 
of  plants  there  studied.  They  are  intended  to  furnish  the  training  necessary  for 
independent  research  in  morphology.  Courses  10,  12,  and  13  make  up  a  year's 
work,  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11,  14,  and  15.  Courses  17  and  19 
are  for  research  students  and  demand  familiarity  with  German  and  French. 

III.  Physiology. — Courses  20-22  include  work  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  physiology  and  constitute  a  continuous  course  (though  they  may  be  elected 
separately  and  in  any  order)  prerequisite  to  research  work  in  Physiology.  The 
laboratory  observations  in  these  courses  sometimes  require  work  at  irregular  and 
unusual  hours,  which  those  electing  them  should  be  willing  to  give.  Students 
should  be  able  to  read  German  readily,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  physics  and  inorganic,  organic,  and  preferably  physiological 
chemistry.  Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4  are  highly  desirable  ante- 
cedents, and  may  in  future  be  made  prerequisites. 

IV.  Ecology. — Courses  30  and  31  are  laboratory  courses,  illustrating  the 
structural,  physiological,  and  experimental  phases  of  Ecology,  and  are  offered 
in  alternate  winters.  Course  31A  continues  the  work  of  31,  adapting  it  to  the 
field.  Courses  32-34  are  field  and  laboratory  courses,  illustrating  the  geographic 
phases  of  Ecology.  Course  35  involves  both  laboratory  and  field  work,  and  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  work  in  forestry.  Course  37  is  a  lecture  course 
involving  the  application  of  Ecology  to  economic  problems.  Courses  32  and  35 
are  offered  in  alternate  autumns.  Course  36  is  offered  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  arid  supplements  the  local  work  in  Ecology  at  the  University.  The  ability 
to  read  German  is  a  decided  advantage  in  all  the  courses  in  Ecology,  and  is  a 
necessity  for  courses  38  and  39. 

V.  Recommended  groups  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. — Course  1  or  its  equivalent 
is  a  prerequisite  for  all  sequences. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Nine  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  24,  30,  34,  35,  36,  37,  or  40, 
after  consultation. 

Upon  approval  of  the  departmental  adviser,  undergraduates  may  be  admitted 
to  graduate  courses  either  (1)  after  the  completion  of  the  principal  sequence; 
or  (2)  in  case  such  courses  are  vocational  prerequisites. 
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SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Six  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  34,  and  35,  after  consultation. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Six  undergraduate  majors  of  Botany  are  necessary  antecedents  to  the  work 
in  Botany  which  is  to  count  toward  the  Master's  degree.  Eight  majors  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  six)  and  a  dissertation  acceptable  to  the  Department  are  required  for 
the  degree.  The  courses  must  be  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
Department. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

If  Botany  is  the  minor  subject  offered  by  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's 
degree,  the  work  required  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  for  the  Master's 
degree,  except  that  no  thesis  is  required. 

If  Botany  is  the  major  subject,  or  if  both  major  and  minor  are  within  the 
Department  of  Botany,  the  requirement  is  three  years  of  acceptable  residence 
work,  and  a  thesis  approved  by  the  Department.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Master's 
degree,  six  majors  of  Botany  are  prerequisites  to  work  counted  toward  this  degree. 
The  courses  taken  must  be  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES '.    1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

senior  college  and  graduate  courses:  4,  24,  30,  34,  35,  36,  37,  and  40. 
graduate  courses:    10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  16A,  17,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  28, 
29,  31,  31A,  32,  33,  38,  and  39. 

1.  Elementary  Botany. — A  general  introduction  to  Botany.  Prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Professor  Coulter  and  Assistant. 

2.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology. — A  summary  view  of  the  general  behavior 
of  seed-plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent;  Elementary  Physics  and 
Chemistry  desirable.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  DM.  First  Term,  Summer,  1917, 
and  Winter,  1918,  Dr.  Eckerson. 

3.  Elementary  Ecology. — Plants  in  relation  to  their  environment.  Field 
work  in  the  greenhouses  and  parks  near  the  University,  with  occasional  labora- 
tory exercises  and  field  trips  to  the  country.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equiva- 
lent.   Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Professor  Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

4.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology. — Principles  and  methods  of  killing,  fixing, 
imbedding,  sectioning,  staining,  mounting,  drawing,  reconstructing,  and  use 
of  microscope.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Land. 

5.  Organic  Evolution. — A  course  of  lectures,  with  assigned  reading,  dealing 
with  the  theories  of  evolution  and  heredity  as  illustrated  by  plants.  Lectures, 
4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Coulter. 

6.  The  Local  Flora. — The  identification  of  the  common  seed-plants  and 
ferns  of  the  Chicago  region,  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  great  groups,  and  with  the  use  of  manuals.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or 
equivalent.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Coulter,  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain,  and  Associate  Professor  Land;  Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Coulter,  Professor  Cowles,  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

7.  General  Morphology  of  Thallophytes. — The  thorough  study  of  a  series 
of  Algae  and  Fungi  forms  the  basis  of  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  classi- 
fication of  these  groups.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Professor  Coulter  and  Associate  Professor 
Land. 
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8.  General  Morphology  of  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes. — A  continuation  of 
course  7.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  1917,  and  Winter,  Professor  Coulter  and  Associate  Professor 
Land. 

9.  General  Morphology  of  Spermatophytes.  A  continuation  of  courses  7 
and  8.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent  and  course  8.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Mj.  Spring  and  Summer,  1918,  Professor  Coulter  and  Associate 
Professor  Land. 

10.1  Special  Morphology  of  Algae. — Critical  studies  of  representative 
Algae,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  relationships  of  the 
group.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  1917,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

11.  Special  Morphology  of  Fungi. — A  study  of  the  morphology  and  relation- 
ships of  the  Fungi,  including  practice  in  artificial  cultures.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
4  and  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1918,  Professor 
Coulter. 

12.  Special  Morphology  of  Bryophytes. — Critical  studies  of  typical  liver- 
worts and  mosses,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon  their  morphology  and  relation- 
ships. Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj 
Winter,  1918,  Associate  Professor  Land. 

13.  Special  Morphology  of  Pteridophytes. — Similar  in  method  and  purpose 
to  course  12.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Spring,  1918,  Professor  Coulter  and  Professor  Chamberlain. 

14.  Special  Morphology  of  Gymnosperms. — Critical  studies  of  the  gym- 
nosperm  types,  with  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  morphology  and  genetic  relation- 
ships of  the  group.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter,  1919,  Professor  Coulter  and  Professor  Chamberlain. 

15.  Special  Morphology  of  Angiosperms. — A  continuation  of  course  14, 
treating  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Coulter  and  Professor  Chamberlain. 

16.  Seminar  in  History  of  Botany. — This  course  is  intended  to  develop  a 
historical  background  for  research  students.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1917, 
Professor  Coulter. 

16 A.  Seminar  in  Evolution  and  Heredity. — Discussions  of  the  historical 
background  and  current  work.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  1918,  Professor  Coulter. 

17.  Cytology. — The  structure  and  life-history  of  the  plant  cell.  Special 
attention  given  to  the  bearing  of  cytology  upon  theories  of  heredity  and  evolu- 
tion. For  research  students.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

18.  Genetics  and  Experimental  Evolution. — See  announcement  under 
Department  of  Zoology. 

19.  Research  in  Morphology. — Only  those  students  will  be  admitted  to  this 
work  whose  training  in  technique  and  special  morphology  enables  them  to  be 
independent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Professor  Coulter,  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain,  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 

20.  Plant  Physics. — Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  plant 
processes  that  are  essentially  physical.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable 
antecedents:  Physics  1,  2,  3,  11;  Botany  3,  7,  8,  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1917,  Associate  Professor  Crocker,  Dr. 
Knight,  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

21.  Plant  Chemics.— A  continuation  of  course  20,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
metabolism.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable  antecedents:  Chemistry  1, 
2,3,4;  Physiological  Chemistry,  19 ;  Botany  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Winter  and  Summer,  1918,  Associate  Professor  Crocker,  Dr. 
Knight,  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

1  Courses  10,  12,  13  are  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11,  14,  15. 
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22.  Growth  and  Movement. — A  continuation  of  courses  20  and  21,  with 
special  reference  to  the  influence  of  external  and  internal  factors  upon  the  growth, 
development,  and  movement  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable 
antecedents:  courses  20,  21.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Spring,  1917, 
and  Summer,  1919,  Associate  Professor  Crocker,  Dr.  Eckerson. 

23.  Plant  Microchemistry. — The  isolation  and  identification  of  organic  and 
inorganic  substance  found  in  plant  tissues,  by  micro-technical  methods.  These 
methods  are  of  especial  value  in  the  localization  of  plant  substances  and  in  the 
study  of  metabolism  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Desir- 
able antecedent:  Chemistry  6.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer  and 
Autumn,  Dr.  Eckerson. 

24.  Plant  Production  in  the  United  States. — This  is  a  lecture  course  and 
deals  with  the  main  problems  of  plant  production  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  values  of  the  products  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  of  production 
are  considered,  the  course  is  of  special  significance  to  students  of  economics. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Desirable  antecedents:  Chemistry  1 
and  Physics  1.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Crocker. 

28.  Seminar  in  Physiology. — The  course  is  of  about  the  same  grade  as  the 
three  graduate  courses  in  physiology,  and  deals  with  the  latest  literature  in  special 
chapters  of  plant  physiology.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  1917,  and  Winter,  1918, 
Associate  Professor  Crocker,  Dr.  Knight,  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

29.  Research  in  Physiology. — Requires  special  training  in  physiology  and 
the  fundamentals  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Registration  only  after  consultation. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Associate  Professor  Crocker,  Dr. 
Knight,  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

30.1  Ecological  Anatomy. — Plant  tissues  from  the  point  of  view  of  origin  and 
r61e.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2,  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  1918, 
Professor  Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

31.  Experimental  Ecology. — The  causes  determining  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  plant  organs.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2,  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  Summer,  1918,  and  Winter,  1919,  Professor  Cowles  and  Dr. 
Fuller. 

31A.  Experimental  Field  Ecology. — The  instruments  and  methods  for 
quantitative  field  studies  of  precipitation,  evaporation,  soil  moisture,  light  inten- 
sity, and  other  ecological  factors.  Practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the 
field.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  and  34.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M.  or  DM. 
Summer,  1918,  Spring,  1919.    Dr.  Fuller. 

32.  Geographic  Botany  I. — Ecological  Plant  Geography.  This  course  and 
course  33  present  regional  and  world  problems  in  contrast  to  the  local  field  prob- 
lems treated  in  course  34.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1917  (also  1918  if  requested  by  ten  students),  Professor  Cowles. 

33.  Geographic  Botany  II. — Floristic  Plant  Geography.  This  course  pre- 
sents the  floristic  regions  of  the  world  and  their  geological  development. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  3  or  equivalent,  and  preferably  Botany  32  and  Geology  5. 
Mj.  Winter,  1918.    Professor  Cowles. 

34.  Physiographic  Ecology. — Origin  and  development  of  the  various  plant 
associations,  especially  such  as  are  found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Lectures  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  and  Geology  1.  Mj.,  3M.,  or 
DMj.  Spring;  also  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Cowles  and 
Dr.  Fuller. 

35.  Forest  Ecology. — The  activities  of  trees;  the  structure  and  role  of  their 
various  organs.  Trees  in  relation  to  climate,  soil,  and  organic  environment. 
Forest  succession  and  its  causes.  The  great  forest  formations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  and  Autumn, 
Dr.  Fuller. 

1  Courses  30  and  32  are  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  31  and  35. 
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36.  Field  Ecology. — The  whole  time  of  the  student  will  be  required  during 
the  time  spent  in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  Botany  34  and  preferably  32.  M., 
DM.,  3M.,  or  4M.,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  accom- 
plished; Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Cowles  or  Dr.  Fuller. 

37.  Applied  Ecology. — The  application  of  Ecology  to  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, floriculture,  and  forestry.  The  ecology,  origin,  and  distribution  of 
cultivated  plants,  useful  wild  plants,  weeds,  and  plant  diseases.  Lectures  with 
trips  to  woodlands,  farms,  nurseries,  and  industrial  establishments.  Occasional 
Saturday  afternoon  trips.    Mj.  Autumn;  1918,  Professor  Cowles. 

38.  Seminar  in  Ecology. — This  course  is  intermediate  between  courses  30-36 
and  research  work,  and  requires  special  training  in  Ecology.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Professor  Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

39.  Research  in  Ecology. — This  course  requires  special  training  in  Ecology 
and  in  related  lines  of  study,  especially  geology  and  plant  physiology.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00,  in  case  use  is  made  of  laboratory  supplies.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Pro- 
fessor Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

40.  Elementary  Plant  Pathology. — A  course  of  lectures  dealing  with  the 
pathological  effect  of  parasites  upon  host  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2,  7,  or 
equivalents.    M.  First  Term,  Summer,  Professor  Coulter. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Ludvig  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology. 

Harry  Gideon  Wells,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Edward  Vail  LApham  Brown,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Pathology  of 
the  Eye. 

Harriet  Fay  Holmes,  A.B.,  Special  Instructor  in  Pathological  Technique. 
Edwin  Frederick  Hirsch,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
George  Thomas  Caldwell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
Alvin  George  Foord,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Harry  Lee  Huber,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Research  Assistant  in  Pathology. 


Lydia  M.  DeWitt,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant 

Professor  of  Pathology 
Karl  Konrad  Koessler,  M.D.,  Assistant 

Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine 
Maud  Slye,  A.B. 

Julian  Herman  Lewis,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Sidney  Marsh  Cad  well,  S.B. 

FELLOW,  1917-18 
Emanuel  Bernard  Fink,  S.B. 


AT  RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Ludvig  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology. 

Edwin  Raymond  LeCount,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
George  Howitt  Weaver,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 
George  Frederick  Dick,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Richard  Fisson  Austin,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology;  Pathologist,  Children's 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Homer  King  Nicoll,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Serologist, 

Presbyterian  Hospital. 
Burrell  Otto  Raulston,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology;  Resident  Pathologist, 

Presbyterian  Hospital. 
Patrick  Thomas  McCarthy,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Fellow  in  Pathology. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  include  the  required  work  in  Pathol- 
ogy in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  study  of  Medicine,  as  well  as 
advanced  courses  arranged  for  those  desiring  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  for  those  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for  research. 

For  each  major  or  double-minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work  the 
laboratory  fee  is  $5 . 00. 


Members  of  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague 
Memorial  Institute  Staff. 
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THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors  of  graduate  or  Senior 
College  work  in  Pathology  are  required,  if  all  the  work  is  in  Pathology.  Sub- 
stitution of  courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Immunity  may  be  made  with  the  approval 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department,  but  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  at  least  3  majors  of 
Research  must  be  taken  in  Pathology. 

Students  wishing  to  take  a  minor  in  Pathology  will  meet  the  same  require- 
ments as  for  the  Master's  degree,  except  that  a  dissertation  is  not  required. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Courses  required  of  all  candidates  are  Pathology  1,  2,  and  at  least  3  majors 
in  course  3 ;  also  Bacteriology  2,  and  a  course  covering  the  fundamental  principles 
and  methods  of  Immunology.  Courses  in  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  may  be 
accepted  as  equivalent  to  courses  in  Pathology  to  a  maximum  of  5  majors  with 
the  approval  of  the  Head  'of  the  Department.  A  thesis  must  be  presented  repre- 
senting the  results  of  original  research  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the 
Department,  but  so  conducted  as  to  indicate  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  con- 
duct independent  original  investigation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Histology. — A  practical  laboratory 
course  in  general  pathologic  histology,  supplemented  by  experiment,  by  the  study 
of  fresh  and  museum  specimens,  and  by  recitations  in  general  pathology.  Pre- 
requisite: Histology,  Bacteriology,  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and 
Visceral  Anatomy.  Laboratory,  recitations,  and  lectures:  9  hours  a  week.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Dr.  Hirsch  and  Mr.  Caldwell;  Winter,  Professor  Wells,  Dr. 
Hirsch,  and  Assistants. 

2.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Granulomas  and  Tumors. — Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Wells,  Dr.  Hirsch,  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  Assistants. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  as  double-minor  courses  in  the  First  and  Second  Terms 
of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Daily  8:00-11:00,  Dr.  Hirsch,  Mr.  Caldwell,  and 
Assistants. 

5.  Special  Pathology. — Supplementary  to  and  paralleling  course  2.  A 
study  of  the  pathological  changes  affecting  different  organs  and  tissues.  Limited 
to  30  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Hirsch  and  Mr.  Caldwell. 

II.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

3.  Advanced  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who  have 
credit  in  general  pathology.  Laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  pathological 
technique,  the  study  and  recording  of  autopsies,  and  special  pathological  material. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Hours  to  be  arranged  for  each  student.  Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Professor  Wells. 

4.  Research  in  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  students 
and  graduates  in  medicine.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  M j .  Hours  to  be  arranged 
for  each  student.    M  j .  or  DM  j .  each  Quarter,  Professors  Hektoen  and  Wells. 

6.  Pathology  of  the  Eye. — Special  pathology  for  practicing  physicians  and 
advanced  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Tu., 
W.,  Th.,  F.,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Brown. 

8.  Pathological  Technique. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Miss  Holmes. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 
*Norman  MacLeod  Harris,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
John  Foote  Norton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Paul  Gustav  Heinemann,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
William  Ernest  Cart,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
Albert  Gordon  Bower,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
Paul  Roberts  Cannon,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
John  Everett  Gordon,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 


Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture; 
Health  Officer  of  the  University. 


William  Thomas  Belfield,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Rush  Medical  College. 
Harry  John  Corper,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Laboratories  of  the  Municipal  Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium. 

Walter  A.  Gekler,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent,  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium. 

Alice  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Investigator  of  Occupational  Diseases,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Henry  Frederick  Helmholz,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  Rush 
Medical  College. 

Emery  Roe  Hayhurst,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Hygiene, 
Ohio  State  University  (Summer,  1917). 

FELLOW,  1917-18 

Howard  E.  Middleton,  S.B. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  nine  majors  from  the  courses  offered  by 
the  Department.  The  sequence  must  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
Head  of  the  Department. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCE 

To  students  wishing  to  take  a  minor  in  this  Department,  six  majors  from  the 
following  courses  are  recommended:  1,  General  Bacteriology;  2A,  Pathogenic 
Bacteria;  3,  Public  Hygiene;  4,  Industrial  Hygiene;  5,  Public-Health  Problems; 
10,  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Milk  Supply  (or  11,  Water  and  Water  Supply,  or  12, 
Public  Health  Laboratory  Methods);  15,  Advanced  Bacteriology  (2  or  2|  Mjs.). 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  dissertation  and  six  majors  of  graduate  work  in 
this  Department  are  required.  The  majors  must  be  selected  with  the  approval 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

*  Absent  on  leave. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

100.  Personal  Hygiene. — The  elements  of  normal  growth,  functions,  toler- 
ation limits,  physical  diagnosis,  prodromes  of  disease  conditions,  and  the 
essentials  of  personal  health  maintenance  and  of  corrective  therapeutics.  For 
non-medical  students.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  £Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Reed;  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Hayhurst. 

ii.    senior  college  courses 

I.  General  Bacteriology.— Lectures  on  the  fundamental  facts  of  bacte- 
riology, including  brief  discussions  of  the  industrial  and  hygienic  applications  of 
bacteriology.  Yeasts  and  molds  and  several  groups  of  bacteria  are  studied  in 
the  laboratory.  Designed  for  general  scientific  students.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 1,  2,  and  3  (or  2S  and  3S)  and  Zoology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

2A.  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — To  be  taken  in  sequence  to  1  (see  description 
of  2B).  Medical  credit  will  be  given  either  for  1  and  2A  or  for  2B.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

2B.  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — Lectures  deal  with  the  morphology  and 
biology  of  bacteria  in  general  and  with  infection,  immunity,  and  the  specific 
infectious  diseases.  In  the  laboratory,  students  make  up  bacteriologic  media, 
study  some  of  the  more  important  groups  of  non-pathogenic  and  pathogenic 
bacteria,  keep  daily  records  of  the  biologic  changes  in  cultures  under  observation, 
examine  water,  sewage,  milk,  pus,  saliva,  etc.,  conduct  post-mortems  on  infected 
animals,  and  isolate  and  identify  bacteria  in  mixtures.  Those  who  are  not 
students  of  medicine  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  only  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.  l^Mjs.  Autumn  and  Summer,  Dr.  Bower 
and  Dr.  Cary. 

3.  Public  Hygiene. — The  applications  of  bacteriology  to  municipal  hygiene, 
water  supply,  food  supply,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3  (or  2S 
and  3S);  Zoology  1.    §Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Jordan. 

4.  Industrial  Hygiene. — Course  covers  dangerous  trades,  industrial  health 
hazards,  occupational  diseases,  with  their  control,  prevention,  and  social  aspects. 
For  medical  students;  also  sociological  students  who  have  had  some  preparation 
in  the  fundamental  sciences.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  £Mj.  Summer,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Hayhurst;  Winter,  Dr.  Hamilton. 

5.  Public-Health  Problems. — Infant  welfare,  the  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign, venereal  diseases.  Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B,  or  3.  |Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Belfield,  Assistant  Professor  Helmholz,  Dr.  Corper,  and  Dr. 
Gekler. 

in.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

10.  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Milk  Supply. — Lectures  on  physical,  chemical, 
bacteriological,  and  hygienic  properties  of  milk.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
practical  exercises  in  public-health  laboratory  examinations  for  the  control  of 
milk  supplies.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8  (or  8M)  and  course  1  or  2B.  Class 
is  limited  to  8.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Summer,  Dr.  Heine- 

MANN. 

II.  Water  and  Water  Supply. — Sources  of  supply  and  methods  of  purifica- 
tion. Chemical,  bacterial,  and  microscopical  methods.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8  (or  8M);  course  1  or  2B.  With  permission 
of  the  instructor  this  course  may  be  taken  by  qualified  students  as  a  minor 
in  the  Second  Term.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj .  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Norton. 

12.  Public-Health  Laboratory  Methods. — Diagnosis  of  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  glanders,  and  rabies;  Wassermann  test,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  2 A 
or  2B.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Cary. 
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13.  Parasitology. — Animal  parasites  of  man  (including  protozoa).  Pre- 
requisite: course  1  or  2A  or  2B.  Class  is  limited  to  10.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.    [Not  given  in  1917.] 

14.  Immunity  in  Relation  to  Preventive  Medicine. — The  use  of  sera,  anti- 
toxins, and  the  like  in  treating  disease;  also  the  use  of  antibodies,  such  as  agglu- 
tinins and  opsonins,  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions.  Prerequisite: 
course  2A  or  2B.    Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Heinemann. 

15.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  specially  pre- 
pared students  and  to  graduates  in  medicine.  Prerequisite:  course  2 A  or  2B, 
Chemistry  8  or  8M.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Repeated  each  quarter, 
Professor  Jordan  and  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

16.  Vital  Statistics  and  Epidemiology. — Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B,  or  3. 
£Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Jordan. 

17.  School  Hygiene. — This  course  considers  the  more  important  problems 
relating  to  the  individual  school  child  and  his  environment.  It  includes  dis- 
cussions of  posture,  neuro-muscular  co-ordinations,  physical  defects,  and  some 
phases  of  personal  hygiene.  The  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  of  schoolhouses, 
and  other  facts  of  the  common  school  life  are  also  taken  up.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  questions  of  school  programs,  school  recreations,  communicable 
diseases,  and  first  aid.  A  good  high-school  course  in  physiology  will  be  accepted 
for  admission  to  this  course.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Reed. 

18.  Special  Bacteriology. — Primarily  for  students  of  medicine  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  the  isolation  and  study  of  certain  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms requiring  the  application  of  special  technical  methods.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Dr.  Bower. 

20.  Research  in  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
each  quarter,  Professor  Jordan. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Solomon  Henry  Clark,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Public  Speaking. — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  train  students  to  gather, 
select,  arrange,  and  present  material  in  order  to  affect  a  given  audience  in  a  given 
way  and  within  a  given  time. 

Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson.  Class  limited  to  20. 
Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson.  Class  limited  to  20.  Mj. 
Spring,  sec.  a,  8:15;  sec.  b,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson.  Classes 
limited  to  20. 

II.  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

2.  Public  Speaking. — Continuation  of  course  1.  The  ends  of  speech — clear- 
ness, belief,  entertainment,  action — are  shown  to  determine  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  material.  The  speech  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on 
an  audience.  Exercises  are  given  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  select  arguments 
and  illustrations  most  likely  to  attain  the  end  for  which  his  address  is  designed. 
Criticism  of  delivery.  Classes  limited  to  20.  Prerequisite:  Course  1  and  English 
3.    Mj.  Autumn,  9 : 15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

3.  Public  Speaking. — This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  methods  of  great 
speakers;  the  analysis  of  characteristic  speeches;  the  consideration  of  psycho- 
logical principles  involved  in  the  management  of  audiences;  and  the  presentation 
and  criticism  of  original  speeches  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Prerequisite: 
Courses  1  and  2  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Consult  instructor  before  regis- 
tering.   Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

6.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page. — The  course  trains  the  student  to 
discover  the  contents  of  the  printed  page.  The  phrase  is  regarded  as  the  unit 
of  thought;  and  with  this  as  the  point  of  departure  he  studies  the  printed  page 
as  a  series  of  phrase  units  with  different  mental  and  emotional  values.  Accuracy 
of  observation  and  care  in  analysis  are  the  principal  objects  to  be  attained, 
together  with  ability  to  read  aloud  simply,  easily,  and  naturally,  without  any 
effort  after  an  art  product.  Classes  limited  to  20.  Prerequisite:  18  majors. 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Clark;  Winter,  11:45,  Assistant 
Professor  Nelson;  Summer,  sec.  a,  10:45,  Mj.  (or  M.  First  Term)  Associate 
Professor  Clark  (First  Term)  and  Assistant  Professor  Nelson  (Second 
Term);  sec.  b,  11:50,  M.  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Clark.  Open  only 
to  Summer  Students. 

Note. — Students  in  sec.  b  may  continue  the  second  term  in  sec.  a. 

7.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. — The  criteria  of  vocal  expression  are 
studied  from  the  psychological  viewpoint.  The  relation  of  time,  pause,  pitch, 
melody,  inflection,  quality,  and  force  to  speech  is  demonstrated.  The  student  is 
here  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  that  make  up«vocal  expression,  thus 
furnishing  him  with  standards  of  criticism  that  enable  him  to  judge  his  own  vocal 
expression.  These  standards  are  applied  to  the  daily  reading  or  recitation  of 
the  class.  The  material  is  selected  largely  from  literature  used  in  high  schools, 
and  the  course  should  therefore  be  of  particular  value  to  high-school  teachers  of 
English.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  course  6  or  9.  M.  First  Term, 
Summer,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 
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9.  The  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Poetry. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
show  what  poetry  is,  and  to  train  the  student  in  rendering  it  orally.  It  deals 
with  various  aspects  of  poetic  art.  Typical  examples  are  discussed  and  analyzed, 
with  the  object  of  furnishing  standards  of  criticism,  and  of  enhancing  the  stu- 
dent's appreciation.  The  student's  appreciation  of  the  literature  discussed  is 
constantly  tested  through  his  vocal  expression.  Open  to  students  having  18  or 
more  majors  of  credit.  Prerequisite:  18  majors  and  course  6.  Mj.  Spring, 
11:45,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

14.  The  Fundamentals  of  Effective  Speaking. — This  course  is  offered  only 

in  the  Summer,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  engaged,  or  about 
to  engage,  in  teaching  Public  Speaking.  "Oral  Composition"  in  high  schools 
will  receive  some  attention.  Principles  presented  in  course  1  are  discussed  in  this 
course,  but  in  much  greater  detail.  The  ends  of  speech,  such  as  clearness,  belief, 
entertainment,  action,  are  shown  to  determine  the  selecting  and  arranging  of 
material.  The  speech  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on  the  audience, 
rather  than  subjectively.  Exercises  are  given  to  test  the  student's  power  to 
gather,  select,  arrange,  and  present  material  effectively.  Not  open  to  Junior 
College  students  nor  to  students  who  have  had  course  1.  Mj.  (or  M.  First 
Term),  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

17.  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare. — Intensive  study  of  the  text  with 
the  view  to  vocal  expression.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  plot  and  char- 
acterization, particularly  as  these  affect  the  elocution.  Prerequisite:  18  majors 
and  course  6.  [Given  in  1919,  1921,  etc.]  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Associate 
Professor  Clark. 

18.  The  Speaking  Voice  and  English  Pronunciation.— The  course  presents 
the  fundamentals  of  English  pronunciation;  of  articulation  and  enunciation. 
It  aims  to  cultivate  an  unaffected,  refined,  and  distinct  delivery.  Defects, 
mannerisms,  and  colloquialisms  of  speech  are  analyzed  and  corrected.  Through 
exercises  in  vocal  expression  (as  distinguished  from  "voice  culture")  students  are 
trained  to  use  the  voice  correctly.  The  principles  discussed  in  the  course  should 
enable  teachers  of  English  and  of  Expression  to  diagnose  the  more  common  defects 
in  the  speaking  voice  and  to  make  practical  suggestions  to  their  pupils  for  the 
improvement  of  their  powers  of  expression.  Open  only  to  students  taking  a 
principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  English  or  Public  Speaking.  Prerequisites: 
18  majors,  and  three  courses  in  English.  [Given  in  1918, 1920,  etc.]  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AND  ATHLETICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  A.B.,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical 

Culture  and  Athletics. 
Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture 

and  Medical  Examiner  (Men). 
Gertrude  Dudley,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 
Margaret  Bell,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Dorothy  Stiles,  Associate  in  Physical  Education. 
Joseph  Henry  White,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Daniel  Lewis  Hofper,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Josephine  E.  Young,  M.D.,  Medical  Examiner  (Women). 
Katherine  Cronin,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 
Helen  Rockwell,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 

STATEMENT  OF  WORK 

GENERAL 

In  so  far  as  it  is  the  function  of  education  to  train  the  growing  individ- 
ual for  usefulness  in  life,  to  that  extent  physical  education  must  demand  attention 
in  any  proper  scheme  of  educational  work,  since  the  capacity  for  usefulness  is 
so  largely  determined  by  the  physical  health  of  the  individual. 

This  Department  is  organized  to  supply  the  opportunity  for  such  physical 
work  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  under  modern  conditions  to 
counteract  the  deleterious  individual  effects  of  close  application  to  mental  work 
and  to  favor  the  attainment  by  the  individual  student  of  a  high  state  of  physical 
efficiency. 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  organized  under  these  heads:  (a)  Hygienic: 
(1)  to  aid  function;  (2)  to  develop  form;  (3)  to  correct  undeveloped  or  deformed 
parts.  (6)  Educative:  (1)  to  perfect  nervous  control;  (2)  to  gain  mental  and  moral 
self-control;  (3)  to  develop  muscular  strength  and  endurance,    (c)  Recreative. 

In  order  that  these  needs  may  be  adequately  supplied,  a  large  variety  of 
work — hygienic,  recreative,  corrective,  and  competitive — is  offered  in  regularly 
organized  classes,  in  both  gymnastics  and  athletics.  Large  opportunities  are 
offered  for  individual  work  outside  of  the  class  organization,  and  provision  is 
made  for  advice  and  assistance  in  such  work. 

Class  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  during  four  half-hours  a  week  of 
all  undergraduate  students  not  excused  on  account  of  physical  disability.  Six 
quarters'  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  Junior  College  students  and 
four  quarters  of  Senior  College  students.  The  work  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women  is  conducted  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall.  Students 
taking  an  excessive  number  of  cuts  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  their  Univer- 
sity work  until  they  conform  to  this  requirement. 

It  is  intended  that  a  thorough  physical  examination  shall  preface  the  work 
of  every  student  in  physical  training.  This  examination  is  required  for  under- 
graduate matriculants  and  is  advised  for  graduates  during  the  first  two  weeks 
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of  their  first  quarter  in  residence.  On  the  basis  of  information  gained  from  this 
examination,  suggestions  for  work  and  advice  on  health  topics  will  be  given  each 
individual  by  the  Medical  Examiner  or  Physical  Director. 

No  one  will  be  permitted  to  study  for  four  consecutive  quarters  in  the  Uni- 
versity, or  to  do  extra  normal  work,  i.e.,  more  than  three  courses  per  quarter, 
without  first  obtaining  a  statement  from  the  Medical  Examiner  to  the  effect 
that  the  extra  work  may  be  attempted  without  a  probable  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  student. 

WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

The  plan  of  work  is  threefold:  general  class  work,  elective  athletic  work 
and  dancing,  and  corrective  work.  The  general  class  work  consists  of  tactics, 
free  standing,  hand  and  heavy  apparatus  work,  folk-dancing,  and  gymnastic 
games.  This  work  is  graded  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced,  thus 
offering  the  students  a  change  of  work  from  year  to  year. 

The  corrective  work  is  given  under  special  supervision  to  all  those  who 
are  in  need  of  remedial  work,  and  also  to  those  who  are  unable  to  do  the  regular 
class  work. 

The  athletic  work,  which  is  elective,  is  taken  in  combination  with  the  class 
work — two  periods  of  each  a  week — in  order  that  the  student  by  this  combination 
may  obtain  the  best  possible  development. 

This  work,  which  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Department,  includes 
in  the  different  seasons  basket-ball,  indoor  and  outdoor  baseball,  field  hockey, 
ice-skating,  tennis,  golf,  rowing,  and  swimming.  The  competitive  side  of  the 
work  is  developed  by  match  games  during  the  year,  culminating  in  the  annual 
championship  games  for  the  silver  cup  and  the  banner  between  the  Junior  and 
Senior  College  teams,  and  with  tournaments  in  the  other  sports  and  an  annual 
gymnastic  contest. 

WORK  FOR  MEN 

In  addition  to  the  regular  graded  gymnastic  work,  a  certain  part  of  which 
consists  of  work  in  gymnastic  dancing  and  group  games,  elementary  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  swimming,  wrestling,  and  fencing  in  large  classes.  These  groups 
are  later  subdivided  for  more  advanced  work.  Opportunity  for  the  playing  of 
hand  ball  and  squash  is  given,  and  instruction  provided  as  required.  Teams 
for  intercollegiate  competition  are  organized  in  football,  baseball,  track  and 
field  athletics,  basket-ball,  gymnastics,  swimming,  wrestling,  fencing,  tennis,  and 
golf.  Class  and  department  teams  are  organized  in  as  many  lines  of  competition 
as  possible  and  schedules  arranged  to  decide  class  and  University  champion- 
ships. Contests  to  decide  the  individual  all-around  championship  are  con- 
ducted annually  in  each  of  the  following:  swimming,  wrestling,  fencing,  and 
gymnastics. 

Faithfulness  and  intelligence  in  training  and  practice  count  for  more  in 
securing  places  on  the  University  teams  than  individual  brilliancy  and  natural 
ability  alone. 

BUILDINGS 

Ida  Noyes  Hall. — The  main  portion  of  the  building  has  a  frontage  of  240  feet 
on  Fifty-ninth  Street  between  Woodlawn  and  Kimbark  avenues.  From  the  middle 
of  the  main  structure  the  gymnasium  extends  100  feet  back  to  the  north.    To  the 
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west  of  the  gymnasium  is  the  swimming-pool,  60  by  25  feet  in  size,  which  has  a 
skylight,  and  windows  opening  into  the  cloister  garden.  In  the  basement  is  a 
gymnasium,  38  by  66  feet  in  extent,  with  lockers,  dressing-rooms,  showers,  and 
two  bowling-alleys.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices  and  a  room  for  cor- 
rective gymnastic  work,  30  by  40  feet  in  size,  and  individual  restrooms.  From 
the  memorial  hall  on  the  second  floor,  with  its  adjoining  trophy-room,  doors 
lead  to  the  spectators'  gallery  in  the  gymnasium.  The  building  contains  pro- 
visions also  for  the  women's  commons  and  for  social  purposes.  The  building 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Ida  E.  S.  Noyes. 

Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium. — The  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gym- 
nasium, a  memorial  to  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett,  has  been  in  use  since  the 
Autumn  Quarter  of  1903.  It  was  formally  dedicated  on  January  29,  1904.  The 
building,  with  equipment,  cost  over  $275,000.  It  is  200  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 
The  basement  floor  contains  four  large  dressing-rooms  for  the  University  and  visit- 
ing teams,  shower  baths,  Turkish  baths,  rubbing-room,  stockroom,  vaults,  and 
special  classrooms  for  fencing  and  wrestling.  The  first  floor  has  space  for  1,500 
lockers,  25  shower  baths,  a  swimming-tank,  Faculty  exercising  room,  and  offices. 
The  swimming-tank  is  60  by  28  feet — a  very  convenient  size  for  conducting 
swimming  races.  It  is  beautifully  fitted  up  with  white  tile.  A  gallery  with  seats 
for  200  people  overlooks  the  water.  The  second  or  top  floor  is  the  exercising 
room;  it  extends  over  the  whole  building  and  is  entirely  free  from  pillars.  A 
running-track  varying  in  width  from  12  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet  6  inches,  with  13.4 
laps  to  the  mile,  extends  around  the  walls  twelve  feet  above  the  floor.  The  gym- 
nasium has  been  equipped  with  the  best  and  most  modern  apparatus,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  new  in  design  and  was  made  especially  for  this  building.  Provision 
has  been  made  by  multiplying  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  exercising  of  large  squads 
of  men  at  one  time  with  the  smallest  loss  of  time  to  the  individual.  A  large  triple 
batting-cage  has  been  installed  for  winter  baseball  practice,  and  bleachers  which 
will  accommodate  1,500  persons  have  been  built  for  use  at  athletic  meets. 

GROUNDS 

For  women. — (a)  Outdoor  Gymnasium.  A  turfed  field,  north  of  Ida  Noyes 
Hall,  is  used  for  class  work  and  gymnastic  games.  (6)  On  the  northern  portion 
of  the  block  between  Greenwood  and  University  avenues  and  Sixtieth  and 
Sixty-first  streets  are  two  fine  hockey  fields. 

For  men. — The  Athletic  Field  includes  two  city  squares  and  is  fully  equipped 
for  all  kinds  of  squad  and  competitive  work. 

A  concrete  grandstand,  480  feet  long  and  50  feet  high,  occupies  the  west  side 
of  the  field.  Under  the  stand  are  toilet-rooms,  a  racquet  court,  locker-rooms, 
baths,  teamrooms,  squash  and  handball  courts.  This  equipment  is  used  as 
supplementary  to  the  gymnasium. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fields  and  courts  there  are  thirty-one  tennis  courts 
on  the  campus,  which  are  used  by  both  men  and  women  students.  These  were 
built  by  means  of  receipts  from  the  athletic  games. 
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1918 

Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Registration  for  the  Summer  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 
the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday 

/  Examinations  for  the  Second  Term  of  the  Summer 

)  Quarter 

{  Autumn  Convocation 

}  Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Examinations  for  Admission 
}  Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter,  of  Undergraduates 
)  only 

Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last 
quarter  of  residence 

Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  students  in  all 
Divisions  of  the  University 

Autumn  Quarter  begins:  all  classes  meet 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

|  Examinations  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 
Autumn  Quarter  ends. 
1919 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 
the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Spring  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Winter  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter  ends 
Spring  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 
the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 

Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

College  Day 

Summer  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 
Spring  Quarter  ends 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  Faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  eighteen;  the  libraries  contain  517,936  volumes  and  200,000  pam- 
phlets (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  he  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters;  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1918-19  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  17,  1918;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1,  1918; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2, 1919;  Spring  Quarter,  March  31,  1919.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  of  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

Guests  of  the  University. — Under  certain  conditions  (see  p.  10)  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  of  other  universities,  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  President  as  guests  of  the  University. 

ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 

Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  University 
Examiner,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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A.  CREDENTIALS 

I.  Undergraduate  students  should  present  credentials  by  mail  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  as  follows : 

1.  For  admission  by  certificate  from  an  accredited  secondary  school  (see 
p.  18),  the  principal  of  the  school  should  mail  an  official  transcript  of  the  student's 
record,  using  a  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner  upon  request. 

2.  For  admission  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institution  (see 
p.  30),  application  made  on  a  blank  supplied  by  the  University  upon  request 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement 
of  entrance  and  college  credits. 

II.  Graduate  students  should  present  their  diplomas  or  other  evidence  of 
graduation  from  a  standard  college  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Schools.  Inquiry  regarding  eligibility  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools 
(stating  degree  and  date,  and  institution  conferring  it)  should  be  made  of  the 
University  Examiner  in  advance. 

B.     MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

I.  Time  of  registration. — 1.  Students  in  residence  will  register  for  the  follow- 
ing quarter  on  the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the  Weekly 
Calendar.  2.  Students  (except  Freshmen)  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a  quarter,  will  register  on  the  first  day 
of  the  quarter. 

II.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will: 
1.  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  University  Examiner  and  secure  a  Course  Book  (certificate  of  admis- 
sion). This  should  be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their 
credentials  to  the  University  Examiner  at  least  one  month  before  they  come  to 
register.  2.  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  to  which 
admission  is  desired.  Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation  of  the  proper 
certificate  of  admission  entitling  the  student  to  enter  the  University.  As  evidence 
of  membership  the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be 
retained  under  all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in 
the  University  is  to  be  demonstrated.  3.  Register,  in  the  same  office,  for  the 
courses  of  study  desired  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  For  this  purpose  the  student 
will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  consultation  with 
the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered.  4.  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the 
ensuing  quarter.  In  order  to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the  matriculation 
card  and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier,  Press  Building, 
Room  1.  On  payment  of  the  fees  the  Cashier  will  stamp  the  matriculation  card 
and  return  it  to  the  student,  together  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and  for 
laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by 
check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  provided  the  necessary  registra- 
tion cards  accompany  the  check.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found  below.  The 
names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes 
only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

Graduate  students  follow  the  procedure  above,  but  report  to  the  Deans  of 
the  Graduate  Schools  instead  of  to  the  Examiner. 
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III.  Changes  in  registration— After  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  change  of 
registration  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated 
by  the  University  no  fee  is  required. 

All  changes  in  registration  must  be  made  officially  in  the  Dean's  office.  This 
applies  to  courses  dropped,  courses  added,  changing  from  one  course  to  another, 
changing  from  "visitor"  to  "credit,"  or  vice  versa.  No  change  in  registration 
may  be  made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the  quarter. 

IV.  Required  physical  culture. — Junior  College  students  are  required  to  take 
continuous  work  in  Physical  Culture,  and  will  register  each  quarter  for  a  course 
in  that  Department.  Senior  College  students  take  courses  in  Physical  Culture 
during  at  least  four  quarters,  and  will  in  no  case  omit  to  register  for  a  course  in 
that  Department  except  after  securing  the  written  approval  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Culture  and  presenting  the  same  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  for  new  students  in  the  Colleges,  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education,  including 
also  unclassified  students,  is: 

One  major,  $25.00. 

Two  or  three  majors,  $50.00. 

Each  additional  major  above  three,  $15.00. 

For  those  students  who  have  been  registered  in  the  above-mentioned  groups 
prior  to  the  Summer  Quarter,  1917,  the  tuition  fee  will  remain  as  heretofore, 
$40.00  for  two  or  three  majors,  $20.00  for  a  single  major,  and  for  each  additional 
major  over  three,  $15.00. 

2.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter,  and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5 . 00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  Modeling  and 
Ceramics,  and  Manual  Training,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $1.50  to  $6.00 
are  charged  for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will 
procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5.00  worth  of  laboratory  material. 
Students  doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to 
purchase  a  laboratory  supply  and  breakage  ticket  ($5 . 00  for  a  single  course  and 
$10 .00  for  more  than  one  course  in  this  group  of  departments)  at  the  office  of  the 
Cashier,  and  file  the  same  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany 
Building.  New  tickets  must  be  purchased  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and 
a  refund  of  the  unused  balance  on  the  old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 
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E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1 .00  a  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 . 00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5.00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  residence  halls  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these 
are  reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  hall;  each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the  members: 
also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  University  by  the 
members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined  by  election, 
and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  halls  is  from  $25 . 00  to  $75 . 00  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $5.50  per 
week. 

The  increasing  cost  of  foods  and  service  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  rate  of  board  from  $4.50,  the  figure  at  which  it  has  been  maintained  for 
several  years,  to  $5.50  per  week  in  the  residence  halls  for  women.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  rate  of  $5 . 50  per  week  will  fully  recompense  the  University  for 
the  higher  costs.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  price  of  foods  will  not  go  any 
higher,  but  rather  will  become  lower,  thus  enabling  the  University  to  reduce  the 
price  as  soon  as  circumstances  warrant. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board, 
within  the  quadrangles  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier. 

The  table  shown  below  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses, 
exclusive  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the 
University  residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$  60.00 
162.00 
18.00 
10.00 

$105.00 
198.00 
30.00 
20.00 

$225 . 00 
240.00 
45.00 
50.00 

$250.00 

$353 . 00 

$560.00 

An  opportunity  to  share  in  co-operative  housekeeping  and  thereby  to 
reduce  living  expenses  somewhat  is  offered  at  Drexel  House,  which  accommo- 
dates sixteen  women  who  share  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  care  of  the 
house.  The  cost  of  room  rent  for  each  student  is  $25.00  for  the  quarter,  and 
the  co-operative  plan  makes  the  cost  of  table  board  considerably  less  than  is 
possible  under  other  circumstances.    Some  experience  in  housekeeping  and 
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adaptability  to  group  life  are  necessary.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  rooms 
in  Drexel  House  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Housing  Bureau. 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
its  students  in  finding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University 
neighborhood.  All  rooms  listed  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  listed,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing  Bureau  for  a  list  of 
rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against  strangers  who 
approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their  services  in  securing 
rooms. 

Most  students  off  the  qaudrangles  secure  furnished  rooms,  which  may  be 
had  at  prices  ranging  from  $30  to  $60  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
University  or  at  restaurants  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  difficult  to  find  good 
board  by  the  week  or  month,  and  there  are  very  few  places  where  board  and  room 
are  offered.  As  a  result,  it  is  customary  to  pay  for  each  meal  separately.  Cafe- 
teria service  is  provided  at  the  University  Commons — Ida  Noyes  Hall  for  women 
and  Hutchinson  Hall  for  men.  Men  occasionally  find  a  small  room,  or  a  dark 
room,  for  less  than  $30  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $36  or  more. 
Householders  usually  prefer  men,  hence  the  price  level  is  higher  for  women.  Not 
less  than  $4  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table  board,  and  one  can  seldom  find 
a  room  with  outside  light,  droplight,  a  study  table,  ample  closet  space,  and  a 
comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $36  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  fight  housekeeping  are  difficult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $16  to  $30  a  month.  In  the  University  neighborhood  there 
are  very  few  two-  or  three-room  apartments  with  private  bath,  and  their  rental 
unfurnished  is  from  $30  a  month  up.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark,  rooms  with  a  kitchen  table  and  gas  plate, 
but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen  privileges  are  to  be  had  at 
the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of  about  $6  per  quarter. 

Furnished  rooms  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price  from 
$30  to  $150  per  month. 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  Room  1,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
against  it. 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as 
of  other  universities  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attending 
seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee 
where  laboratory  work  is  done.  Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with 
the  President  of  the  University. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  AID 

A.     HONOR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Honor  Entrance  Scholarships. — To  a  limited  number  of  students  of  high  rank 
from  co-operating  high  schools  honor  scholarships  ($150  in  tuition  fees)  are 
granted  each  year.  Holders  of  honor  scholarships  are  not  required  to  render 
service  to  the  University.  These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end  of  any 
quarter  if  the  holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 

Competitive  Examination  Entrance  Scholarships. — In  connection  with  the 
annual  conference  of  the  University  in  co-operation  with  its  secondary  schools 
held  at  the  University  in  April  of  each  year  competitive  examinations  in  certain 
subjects  are  open  to  Seniors  in  the  co-operating  high  schools.  Each  student  is 
expected  to  take  a  principal  and  a  secondary  examination  in  subjects  of  his  own 
choice  within  certain  limits  designated  by  the  University.  There  are  likewise 
contests  in  reading  aloud  and  effective  speaking.  A  total  of  eleven  scholarships 
is  given  covering  tuition  ($150)  for  the  next  academic  year. 

Second-Year  Honor  Scholarships. — To  twenty  Junior  College  students  who 
have  shown  exceptional  ability  in  the  work  of  the  first  year  honor  scholarships 
are  granted  for  the  second  year  (three  quarters)  for  the  undergraduate  course. 
One  of  these  is  called  "The  Lillian  Gertrude  Selz  Scholarship"  and  grants  full 
annual  tuition  fees  plus  $80  in  cash  to  the  young  woman  who  completes  the  first 
year  with  highest  standing. 

Senior  'College  Honor  Scholarships. — To  twelve  Senior  College  students 
nominated  by  the  departments  for  excellent  work  in  the  Junior  College  courses 
honor  scholarships  are  granted  to  cover  the  tuition  fees  of  the  third  year. 

Graduate  Honor  Scholarships. — Twenty  scholarships  are  assigned  to  students 
who  have  completed  with  honor  the  work  of  the  Senior  College.  Each  department 
of  the  University,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  has  the 
privilege  of  naming  a  student  who  is  for  that  year  the  honor  student  of  the  Senior 
College  in  that  department,  and  to  this  student  there  is  given  a  graduate  scholar- 
ship yielding  in  each  case  a  sum  equal  to  the  University  fees  for  three  quar- 
ters, provided  the  student  continues  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  Schools.  The 
assignments  are  made  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  and  in  no  case  does  a  scholar- 
ship continue  beyond  the  end  of  the  Spring  Quarter  next  following  the  date  of 
assignment. 

Undergraduate. — A  limited  number  of  scholarships  yielding  a  part  or  all  of 
the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  are  available  for  undergraduate  students  of 
attainment  and  promise.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  not  required  to 
render  service  to  the  University.  These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end 
of  any  quarter  if  the  holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 

The  following  specially  endowed  honor  scholarships  are  also  available  for 
undergraduate  students: 

"The  Kelly  Scholarship,"  which  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees. 

"The  Walter  D.  Lowy  Scholarship,"  which  yields  full  annual  fees  and  is 
grantee!  to  a  student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  person  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

"The  Henry  C.  Lytton  Scholarship,"  which  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees. 

"The  Marie  J.  Mergler  Scholarship,"  which  yields  annual  fees  to  a  young 
woman  student  specializing  in  Physiology. 
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"The  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarships,"  which  yield  $1,455  per  year,  avail- 
able in  tuition  fees  for  men  students. 

"The  Scammon  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $25  toward  the  tuition  fees  of 
a  Chicago  ^student. 

"The  Charles  H.  Smiley  Scholarship,"  which  yields  full  annual  fees  and  is 
granted  to  a  student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  colored  student. 

"The  Peter  Tilton  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $50  in  tuition  fees. 

"The  Catherine  M.  White  Scholarships,"  which  yield  annual  fees  for  three 
students  of  high  scholarship. 

B.     COMPETITIVE  AND  PERSONALLY  BESTOWED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Certain  scholarships  are  bestowed  either  by  examination  or  by  personal 
appointment  as  follows: 

"The  Enos  M.  Barton  Scholarship,"  endowed  by  Mr.  Enos  M.  Barton,  of 
Chicago,  provides  for  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three  quarters.  It  is 
awarded  annually  to  an  undergraduate  student  whose  scholarship  in  preparatory 
work  and  in  college  shall  reach  B,  and  who  shall  maintain  this  standing  subject 
to  forfeiture. 

"The  Permelia  Brown  Scholarship,"  about  $1,250  per  annum,  provided  for 
under  the  will  of  Permelia  Brown,  offers  aid  to  unmarried  American-born  women 
students,  residents  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties. 

"The  Civil  Government  Scholarship",  yields  $200  annually:  one  prize  of 
$150  and  one  of  $50.  The  prizes  are  given  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  in  the 
"Civil  Government  of  the  United  States."  The  examination  is  held  in  Novem- 
ber, and  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least  three  quarters, 
who  have  not  more  than  twelve  majors,  and  who  have  an  average  grade  of  C. 
No  award  is  made  unless  the  examination  mark  is  at  least  80  per  cent. 

"The  Colby  Scholarships"  yield  full  annual  tuition  fees  for  five  graduates 
of  Wayland  Academy. 

"The  Zwinglius  Grover  Memorial  Scholarship,"  endowed  by  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  Dearborn  Seminary,  yields  annual  fees  for  a  woman  student. 

"The  David  Blair  McLaughlin  Prize."  This  prize  of  approximately  $50, 
the  annual  net  income  of  $1,000,  established  in  memory  of  David  Blair 
McLaughlin,  1895-1914,  a  student  in  the  College  of  Literature  of  the  Class  of 
1916,  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  having  credit  for  not  more  than  two 
years  of  college  work  who  has  shown  special  skill  and  sense  of  form  in  the 
writing  of  English  prose.    The  competition  occurs  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

"The  Pillsbury  Academy  Scholarship,"  of  Pillsbury  Academy. 

"The  Howard  T.  Ricketts  Prize,"  about  $250,  the  net  annual  income  of 
$5,000,  is  awarded  on  the  third  day  of  May  to  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  presenting  the  best  results  in  research  in  Pathology  or  Bacteriology. 

"The  Elbert  H.  Shirk  Scholarship,"  available  for  students  nominated  by  the 
Shirk  Estate,  Peru,  Indiana,  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees. 

"The  Henry  Strong  Scholarships,"  provided  for  under  the  will  of  General 
Henry  Strong,  offer  aid  to  students  possessing  not  only  zeal  for  scholarship  but 
also  character  and  those  traits  tending  to  leadership.    Four  scholarships,  yielding 
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in  the  aggregate  $1,000,  will  be  assigned  annually.  Application  should  be  made 
to  the  President  before  August  1. 

"The  Talcott  Scholarships,"  endowed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Talcott,  of  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  provide  tuition  fees  to  the  amount  of  $480  per  year.  This  fund 
is  reserved  for  graduate  students,  preferably  graduates  of  Rockford  College. 

"The  University  Scholarship/ 1  which  gives  full  annual  fees  to  a  student  of 
high  scholarship  specializing  in  Semitics. 

Three  scholarships,  tuition  fees  for  one  quarter,  are  awarded  to  the  members 
of  the  Freshman  debating  team. 

Five  "Public  Speaking  Scholarships"  (tuition  fees  for  one  quarter)  are 
granted  to  the  winners  in  the  quarterly  Public  Speaking  Contests  in  the  Junior 
Colleges.  , 

"Oratorical  Contest  Scholarships"  are  granted  to  Senior  College  students 
annually  as  follows:  the  first  prize,  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters;  the  second, 
tuition  fees  for  two  quarters;  the  third,  tuition  fees  for  one  quarter. 

"The  University  Debate  Scholarships"  provide  for  the  awarding  of  six 
scholarships,  tuition  fees  for  two  quarters,  to  the  six  members  of  the  University 
debating  teams. 

A  prize  of  $100  founded  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Florence  James  Adams  is  offered 
to  students  for  excellence  in  artistic  reading.  The  competition  occurs  in  the 
Spring  Quarter. 

"Julius  Rosenwald  Oratorical  Prizes"  are  granted  to  Senior  College  students  * 
annually  as  follows:  $100  cash  to  the  speaker  ranking  first;  $50  cash  to  the 
speaker  ranking  second.    The  competition  occurs  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

Medical  scholarships  as  prizes  for  research. — In  order  to  encourage  the 
investigative  spirit  and  method  among  prospective  medical  students  in  the  list 
of  colleges  recognized  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  offers  three  or 
four  prize  scholarships  in  the  Medical  Courses  for  the  best  dissertations  involving 
original  work  in  one  of  the  sciences  fundamental  to  medicine:  physics,  chemistry, 
or  any  of  the  biological  branches.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  open  to  under- 
graduates only,  as  follows:  The  first  prize  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition 
for  three  quarters  ($180);  the  second  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for 
two  quarters  ($120);  and  the  third  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for  one 
quarter  ($60).  Students  submitting  dissertations  in  this  group  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class  of  the  college  which  they  are  attending  and  must  secure 
the  Bachelor's  degree  from  said  college  and  be  eligible  to  enter  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  order  to  claim  the  scholarship  won. 

One  prize  scholarship,  yielding  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for  three  quarters 
($180),  for  a  dissertation  similar  to  the  above  is  open  only  to  graduate  students 
in  these  colleges. 

,  The  competition  for  these  prize  scholarships  in  medicine  is  open  only  to 
students  in  colleges  which  are  in  the  recognized  list  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Dissertations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  on  or  before  April  1,  1919.  Further  particulars  in  regard  to 
these  scholarships  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Dean. 

N.B. — These  prize  scholarships  may  not  be  applied  on  deferred  tuition  bills  or 
on  notes. 
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C.     UNIVERSITY  SERVICE 

1.      DEPARTMENTAL  SERVICE 

a)  Graduate. — A  limited  number  of  assignments  to  service,  yielding  a  part 
or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  available  for  graduate  students  of 
attainment  and  promise.  This  service  is  usually  rendered  in  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  doing  the  major  part  of  his  work.  Students  in  departmental 
service  pay  their  tuition  fees  in  cash  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  At  the 
close  of  the  quarter  they  receive  a  cash  payment  for  the  amount  of  the  service 
if  it  has  been  satisfactorily  rendered. 

Assignments  of  this  class  are  awarded  preferably  to  students  who  desire  to 
work  in  a  special  department  rather  than  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  general 
courses.    Application  should  be  made  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 

b)  Undergraduate. — On  recommendation  of  departments  a  limited  number  of 
assignments  to  departmental  service  are  made  to  students  in  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Such  students  render  ten  hours'  service  a  week  in  the  departments  by  which  they 
have  been  recommended.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Science  and  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

2.      LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Applicants  for  positions  in  Library  service  are  appointed  to  service  by  the 
Libraries.  Students  holding  such  appointments  must  maintain  a  grade  of 
academic  work  satisfactory  to  their  Deans  and  of  service  satisfactory  to  the 
Libraries.  Such  students  are  required  to  pay  their  fees  in  cash  at  the  office  of 
the  Cashier  within  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter.  For  whatever  service  they 
may  satisfactorily  render  they  will  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

3.      MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICE 

Other  forms  of  student  service  are:  (a)  messenger  service  at  the  Information 
Office,  applications  for  which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Cashier;  (6)  service  in 
the  University  Choir,  applications  for  which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  the  University  Choir;  (c)  service  in  the  University  Band,  applications  for 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  University  Band;  (e)  service 
in  the  Commons,  the  compensation  being  furnished  in  board.  Inquiries  with 
regard  to  this  service  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Commons;  (/) 
temporary  stenographic  or  clerical  service  for  members  of  the  Faculty  or  adminis- 
trative officers,  and  occasionally  special  service  in  the  laboratories.  When  such 
opportunities  occur,  notices  are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in  front  of  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  and  detailed  information  is  obtainable  at  the  Employment  Bureau. 

4.      OUTSIDE  EMPLOYMENT 

The  University  maintains  an  Employment  Bureau  through  which  many 
kinds  of  work  are  found  for  students  who  are  compelled  to  depend  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  their  own  resources. 

D.     LOAN  FUNDS 

From  funds  created  by  friends  of  the  University  loans  are  made  to  many 
students  of  worth  and  promise  who  need  temporary  aid.  These  funds  are  limited 
and  are  usually  exhausted  early  in  the  academic  year. 

A  special  circular  entitled  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
will  be  sent  on  request.  It  gives  details  concerning  all  the  forms  of  aid,  routine 
of  application,  etc. 
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LIBRARIES,  LABORATORIES,  AND  MUSEUMS 

A.     THE  LIBRARIES 

The  Libraries  of  the  University  include  the  General  Library  and  the  Depart- 
mental Libraries. 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fees  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
General  Library  or  from  other  libraries  open  to  circulation.  These  may  be  kept 
two  weeks,  with  privilege  of  extension  of  loan  in  special  cases.  The  Library  is 
open  every  week  day  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  holidays  and  vacations 
excepted.    In  the  latter  it  is  open  from  9: 00  a.m.  to  5: 00  p.m. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Education  is  open  to  the  use  of  all  members 
of  the  University.  It  is  open  each  week  day  from  8 : 00  a.m.  to  10 : 00  p.m.  Books 
may  be  drawn  for  one  week  and  renewed  for  one  week. 

The  Law  Library  is  open  each  week  day  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

The  Departmental  Libraries  are  primarily  for  the  use  of  advanced  students 
in  the  respective  departments.  Books  are  not  withdrawn,  except  overnight  or 
by  special  permission. 

The  Libraries  contain  at  the  present  time  approximately  517,936  volumes 
bound  and  catalogued.  They  receive  2,747  current  periodical  publications, 
including  in  part  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  learned  societies.  Technical 
periodicals  are,  as  a  rule,  found  in  the  Departmental  Libraries. 

B.     THE  LABORATORIES 

The  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  con- 
tain rooms  for  special  research,  small  laboratories  for  work  of  investigation,  large 
laboratories  for  general  instruction,  lecture-rooms,  classrooms,  library,  museum, 
and  offices. 

The  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  are  a  group  of  four  buildings  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  anatomical,  botanical,  physiological,  and  zoological  sciences. 
Medical  instruction  is  given  in  three  of  these  laboratories. 

The  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Laboratory  is  exclusively  devoted  to  work  in 
Pathology  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

The  Psychological  Laboratories  occupy  two  buildings,  one  devoted  to  work 
in  human  psychology  and  one  to  the  study  of  animal  behavior. 

The  Psychopathic  Laboratory  for  the  study  of  abnormal  mental  conditions 
in  children  is  housed  in  a  building  of  its  own. 

C.     THE  MUSEUMS 

The  Walker  Museum  contains  the  collections  of  fossils  of  the  Department 
of  Geology  and  various  mineralogical,  anthropological,  paleontological,  and 
geological  collections  donated  to  or  deposited  in  the  Museum.  It  contains  also 
the  lecture-rooms  and  libraries  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  of  the  courses 
in  Anthropology. 

The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  contains  collections  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  Comparative  Religion,  and  Biblical  Antiquities,  and  occupies  the 
second  and  part  of  the  third  floor.  A  large  assembly  room  and  administration 
offices  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  library  is  on  the  third  floor. 
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THE  OBSERVATORY 


The  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva  is  situated  near 
Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Its  principal  instrument  is  a  refracting  telescope  of 
forty  inches  aperture.  Advanced  students  in  Astronomy  may  register  for  work 
at  the  Observatory,  spending  their  whole  time  at  Williams  Bay. 


GYMNASIUMS 

Two  gymnasiums,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  offer  opportunities  for 
many  kinds  of  indoor  athletics.  There  are  also  two  large  fields  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise. A  further  description  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  may  be  found  on 
pp.  289-91  of  this  Circular. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  purposes  of  instruction  the  University  is  organized  into  departments. 
The  following  departments  are  included  within  the  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science : 


Division  I 


[Philosophy 
Psychology 
[Education 

[Political  Economy 
I  Political  Science 
|  History 

[Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Household  Administration 

Comparative  Religion 

[The  Oriental  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures 

I  New  Testament  and  Early  Chris- 
[    tian  Literature 


The  History  of  Art 

Comparative  Philology,  General 
Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian 
Philology 

The  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 

The  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 

The  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures 

The  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures 

The  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature 

General  Literature 


Division  II 


{Mathematics 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 
Physics 
Chemistry 

f  Geology  and  Paleontology 
(Geography 


Zoology 

Anatomy 

Physiology 

Physiological  Chemistry,  Phar- 
macology, and  Experimental 
Therapeutics 

Botany 

Pathology 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology 


Division  III 


Public  Speaking 


Physical  Culture  and  Athletics 


The  announcements  of  departments  bracketed  together  are  contained  in 
separate  Group  Circulars,  which  may  be  secured  upon  application. 

Departmental  circulars  giving  a  more  detailed  statement  of  requirements 
will  be  sent  on  application. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGES 
A.    ADMISSION  FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

I.     GENERAL  STATEMENT 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  examination  or  by 
certificate  from  an  approved  school  from  which  he  has  graduated  with  an  average 
grade  in  academic  subjects  (English  and  groups  1-6;  see  next  paragraph)  higher 
than  the  passing-mark  of  the  school  by  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  difference 
between  that  mark  and  100.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  units  of  English,  (6)  a 
"principal  group"  of  3  or  more  units,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more 
units.  Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups 
designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 
diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  Economics,  and  Commercial  Law,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemis- 
try, Botany,  Zoology,  General  Biology,  General  Science,  Commercial  Geography, 
Physiology,  Physiography,  Geology,  Astronomy.  To  form  a  language  group  the 
units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any  combination  of  subjects 
may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit  each  in  Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin  2  units  must  be  offered 
if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  §  unit  in  any  subject  is  not 
accepted. 

SUMMARY   OF  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  less)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 
5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 

II.     ADVISORY  GROUPING  OP  SUBJECTS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  attention  of  students  is  drawn  to  the  fact,  as  explained  below,  that 
certain  subjects  are  required  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  high  school  or  in 
the  college.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  as  many  as  possible  be  taken  during 
the  high-school  course.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  a  professional  degree  or 
for  specialized  work  will  materially  increase  the  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
election  by  adopting  the  following  suggestions  for  their  high-school  work: 

A  student  is  advised  to  take  throughout  his  last  year  of  high  school  some 
subject  other  than  English  which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  continuation  group 
(see  p.  35)  of  his  first  year  in  college.  Proper  subjects  for  this  continuation  group 
are  History,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Physiography,  and  Biology.  This  study  may  form  part  of  the  principal  or  the 
secondary  group. 
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Language 

Three  units  of  English  are  specifically  required. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  best  begun 
in  the  high  school.  A  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  modern  languages 
is  strongly  recommended  and  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  this  be  gained  before 
the  student  enters  college.  Students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  the  classics  are 
advised  to  present  4  units  of  Latin  and  if  possible  3  units  of  Greek.  Those  who 
intend  to  enter  Law  or  Medicine,  or  to  specialize  in  modern  languages,  are 
advised  to  present  at  least  2  units  of  Latin.  The  first  two  years  of  Latin  are  not 
offered  in  the  Colleges. 

Mathematics 

It  should  be  noticed  that  2  units  or  4  majors  of  mathematics  are  required  for 
the  college  degree.  It  is  desirable  that  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane 
geometry  should  be  presented  for  admission  by  all  students,  as  these  subjects  are 
not  offered  in  the  Colleges. 

Science 

The  2  units  or  4  majors  of  science  required  for  the  college  degree  may  be 
taken  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  college.  Students  intending  to  enter  medi- 
cine should  present  at  least  1  unit  of  Physics  and  if  possible  1  unit  of  Chemistry. 

History 

The  character  and  amount  of  history  taken  in  the  high  school  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  school  authorities.  It  should, 
however,  be  recognized  that  if  2  units  be  taken  during  the  high-school  course, 
the  student  thereby  gains  freedom  to  elect  a  corresponding  number  of  majors  in 
college. 

III.     TIME  OF  PEE P ARATION — ADMISSION  UNITS 

Preparation  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  is  expected  to  cover  a  period 
of  four  years  in  a  secondary  school  (high  school  or  academy)  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  a  course  of  study  comprising 
not  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  Under 
conditions  arranged  with  the  school,  preparatory  work  of  high  grade  may  be 
credited  for  a  larger  number  of  admission  units  than  the  same  quantity  of  work 
of  a  lower  grade. 

IV.     METHODS  OP  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  may  be  obtained  by  one 
of  the  following  methods:  by  certificate,  by  examination,  or  by  a  combination  of 
the  two  methods. 

1.  Admission  by  certificate. — Students  who  present  credentials  showing 
graduation  from  any  of  the  following  schools  and  whose  course  of  study  covers 
the  admission  requirements  indicated  above  will,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  respective  principals,  be  admitted  without  examination:  (1)  the  accredited1 
schools  of  the  University,  including  (a)  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges;  (b)  schools  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Admissions  after  inspection  by  official  representatives  of  the  University;  (2) 

1  The  continuation  of  any  school  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  University  will  depend 
upon  the  records  made  in  the  University  by  its  graduates  admitted  on  certificate. 
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schools  approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  (3) 
schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Applications  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter,  accompanied  by  proper  credentials, 
should  be  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  at  least  one  month  before  the 
opening  of  that  quarter,  and  will  not  be  considered,  except  by  special  action  of  the 
Board  of  Admissions,  if  presented  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
the  quarter.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  any 
student  whose  preparatory  work  was  of  such  grade  as  to  create  doubt  of  his 
ability  to  pursue  college  work  successfully. 

2.  Admission  by  examination. — Regular  entrance  examinations  are  held 
twice  each  year,  in  June  and  in  September,  the  June  examinations  being  those 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  candidate  may,  at  his  option, 
take  his  examinations  at  different  times,  provided  that  no  examination  is  valid 
after  three  years  from  the  date  when  taken  and  that  no  student  shall  be  admitted 
to  examination  at  more  than  three  regular  periods.  Students  who  present  by 
certificate  less  than  15  units  from  an  accredited  school  may  complete  the  require- 
ments for  admission  by  examination. 

a)  The  June  examination. — The  examinations  held  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  will  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  admission 
examinations  held  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  board's  examinations  will 
be  held  during  the  week  June  17-21,  1918,  and  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
following  year. 

All  applications  for  examination  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 
and  must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the 
board  upon  application. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  must  be  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations;  applications  for  examination  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  examinations,  and  applications  for  examination  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
examinations. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when  it 
is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of  the  candidate  concerned,  but  only 
upon  the  payment  of  $5 . 00  in  addition  to  the  usual  fee. 

The  examination  fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  cannot  be  accepted  in 
advance  of  the  application)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order,  express  order, 
or  draft  on  New  York  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the  board  in 
June  is  published  about  March  1  of  each  year.  Requests  that  the  examinations 
be  held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board  not  later  than  February  1. 
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b)  The  September  examination. — The  September  examinations  are  held  at 
the  University.  Those  for  1918  will  be  held  September  9-13.  Applications 
for  admission  to  these  examinations  should  be  made  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance.  Each  applicant  will  pay  in  advance  an  examina- 
tion fee  of  $5 . 00.  The  University  Cashier's  receipt  for  this  fee  entitles  the  student 
to  admission  to  examination  in  as  many  subjects  as  he  wishes  to  take  at  one 
period. 

c)  Special  examinations. — Students  seeking  admission  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Winter  or  Spring  Quarter  may,  upon  application  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance,  arrange  for  special  examination  in  subjects  in 
which  they  are  deficient.  These  special  examinations  are  held  during  the  second 
week  in  December  and  March.  For  admission  to  such  special  examination  a 
fee  of  $5.00  is  charged. 

V.     DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  scope  of  the  subjects  accepted  for  admission  is  indicated  in  the  pageu 
which  follow. 

Political  Economy 

If  the  course  deals  primarily  with  the  principles  of  economics  some  standard 
text,  such  as  Laughlin's  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  Johnson's  Introduction  to 
Economics,  or  Bullock's  Introduction  to  Economics,  should  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  work  and  of  classroom  discussion.  Especial  attention  should  be  directed 
toward  giving  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  fundamental  principles. 
Students  should  have  access  also  to  selected  economic  treatises,  and  should  be 
encouraged  in  connection  with  class  work  systematically  to  extend  their  study 
into  local  conditions  of  industry  and  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  organization  of  industrial  society,  its  evolution  and  structural 
characteristics,  as  is  strongly  recommended  for  the  introductory  course  on  the 
subject,  Marshall's  Readings  in  Industrial  Society  is  recommended.    £  unit. 

Political  Science 

Civil  Government. — Credit  will  be  given  for  such  knowledge  of  this  subject  as 
is  indicated  by  any  standard  text — such  as  Hart,  Hinsdale,  or  James  and  Sanford. 
The  student  should  not  be  confined  to  one  book,  however,  but  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  work  by  topics.    \  unit. 

History 

1.  The  History  of  Greece  from  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  (146  B.C.), 
together  with  a  preliminary  survey  of  ancient  oriental  history.    \  unit. 

2.  The  History  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  death  of  Constantine 
(337  a.d.),  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  Republic  of  the  first  century  B.C. 
and  the  history  of  the  Empire.    £  unit. 

Recommended  texts:  Goodspeed's  History  of  the  Ancient  World;  Breasted's 
Ancient  Times;  Botsford's  History  of  Greece  and  History  of  Rome,  or  Botsford's 
Ancient  History;  Morey's  History  of  Rome;  Morey's  History  of  Greece;  Myer's 
Ancient  History  (revised  edition,  1916) ;  Abbott's  Short  History  of  Rome;  Wester- 
mann's  Story  of  the  Ancient  Nations;  Breasted  and  Robinson's  Outlines  of  Euro- 
pean History,  Vol.  I;  Webster's  Ancient  History;  Bryant's  Short  History  of  Rome. 

3.  General  European  History. — The  work  in  General  European  History  is  to 
begin  with  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Diocletian 
and  Constantine.  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  for  the  Mediaeval 
Period,  Thatcher  and  SchevilPs  The  Middle  Ages  (new  edition);  for  the  Modern 
Period,  Schevill's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  or  Robinson's  History  of  Western 
Europe,  entire;  Adams'  General  European  History;  Bourne's  European  History; 
Munroe  and  Whitcomb's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.    1  unit. 
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4.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  Elementary. — (a)  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  than  to  that 
preceding.  So  far  as  possible  the  use  of  books  other  than  the  textbook  should 
be  encouraged.  Fiske's,  McMaster's,  Thomas',  or  Johnston's  school  text  is 
recommended.  \  unit.  (6)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  Advanced. — This 
requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding.  4a  is  included  in  46,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  4a  if  the  student  takes  46.  Recommended 
texts:  Channing's  Student's  History  of  the  United  States;  McLaughlin's  History  of 
the  American  Nation;  Epochs  of  American  History  (3  vols.),  edited  by  A.  B. 
Hart;  Muzzey's  American  History.    1  unit. 

5.  The  History  of  England,  Elementary. — (a)  The  student  should  know  the 
main  facts  connected  with  the  development  of  the  English  people.  Recom- 
mended texts:  Coman  and  Kendall's  The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation,  Larned's 
History  of  England,  Cheyney's  History  of  England,  or  Tout  and  Sullivan's  Ele- 
mentary English  History.  %  unit.  (6)  The  History  of  England,  Advanced. — This 
requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding.  5a  is  included  in  56,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  5a  if  the  student  takes  56.  Recommended 
texts:  Terry's  History  of  England;  Gardiner's  Student's  History  of  England; 
Ransome's  History  of  England;  Cross's  History  of  England.    1  unit. 

Greek 

1.  Greek  grammar  and  the  translation  into  Greek  of  sentences  of  average 
difficulty.    1  unit.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  translation  of  a  passage  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  either  at  sight  or 
from  Books  i  to  iv,  with  grammatical,  literary,  geographical,  and  historical 
questions.    1  unit.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

To  satisfy  the  requirement  of  1  and  2,  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  should  be 
read,  with  frequent  exercises  in  composition. 

3.  The  translation  of  an  average  passage  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  either  at 
sight  or  from  Books  i  to  vi,  with  questions  on  Homeric  grammar  and  prosody. 
1  unit. 

3  is  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts.  The  candidate  is 
expected  to  have  read  at  least  six  books  of  the  Iliad.  If  only  a  half -unit  is  offered, 
an  extra  major — one  of  the  elective  courses — will  be  required  in  college. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  students  who  desire  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  are  admitted  without  Greek  to  take  the  preparatory 
courses  in  college.    See  this  Circular,  Department  of  Greek. 

Latin 

1.  Amount  and  Range  op  Reading.  1.  The  Latin  reading  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  par- 
ticular authors  and  works,  should  not  be  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War, 
i-iv,  with  1  year  of  beginner's  Latin,  2  units;  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline, 
for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias,  1  unit;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i-vi,  1  unit. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified 'above  should  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and 
Nepos  (Lives)',  Cicero  (Orations,  Letters,  and  De  senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline 
and  Jugurthine  War) ;  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid)  and  Ovid  (Meta- 
morphoses, Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.  Subjects  and  Scope  op  Instruction.  1.  Translation  at  sight. — 
Candidates  should  be  trained  in  the  translation  at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  a  written  test  of  proficiency  in  this  respect  should  be  made  a  part  of  every 
regular  examination.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of  ideas  of  the 
passages  used  in  these  tests  should  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the 
reading  indicated  above  as  the  student's  work  progresses. 

2.  Prescribed  reading. — The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should 
include  the  following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i,  ii,  and  either  iv  or  vi,  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions, 
and  prosody. 
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3.  Grammar  and  composition. — The  work  in  grammar  and  composition  should 
cover  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms, 
and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with 
ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  con- 
structions, and  range  of  ideas  called  for  in  the  tests  set  in  composition  should 
be  such  as  are  common  in  the  reading  with  which  the  student  is  at  the  time 
engaged. 

4.  Suggestions  concerning  preparation. — Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should 
begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur, 
and  should  continue  throughout  the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure 
correct  methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  (1)  to  take  in  the  meaning  and 
construction  of  each  word  where  it  stands,  or,  if  not  yet  clear  at  that  point,  to 
hold  in  suspense  whatever  is  doubtful  until  the  solution  comes;  and  (2)  to 
foresee  what  is  coming  wherever  the  sentence  itself  gives  an  indication  (as  where 
a  verb  of  asking,  or  saying,  or  commanding  occurs  before  the  clause  which  fills 
out  the  meaning).  In  short,  the  aim  should  be  to  understand  the  sentence  as  a 
Roman  reader  would  have  understood  it,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  habit  of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best 
preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation, 
however,  should  be  a  mechanical  word-for-word  conversion,  nor  should  it  be  a 
mere  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered 
in  the  way  described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction 
in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school  work  in 
Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from  dictation,  and 
translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart  is 
also  very  useful  and  should  be  more  practiced. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in  reading. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular  work  in 
composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well;  for  this  work  the 
prose  authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

French 

1.  The  first  unit  of  French  should  comprise:  (a)  the  elements  of  grammar; 
(6)  the  reading  of  about  100  pages  of  simple  texts,  with  attention  to  the  accurate 
rendering  and  use  of  the  commoner  idioms;  simple  oral  and  written  reproduction 
based  on  the  reading;  (c)  the  foundation  of  a  good  pronunciation  through  training 
in  practical  phonetics,  and  as  much  attention  to  oral  work  as  possible. 

a,  b,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration.  Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  German  is 
recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  second  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  continued  study  of  the  elements  of 
grammar,  including  review  of  the  first  year's  work  and  all  the  more  important 
irregular  verbs;  (6)  the  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  modern  literary  prose  (at 
least  one  play);  increased  practice  in  oral  and  written  reproduction;  (c)  review 
of  phonetic  principles  and  correction  of  faulty  pronunciation. 

a,  b,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit.  French  2  or  a  second  unit  of 
German  is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature 
and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

3.  At  the  completion  of  the  third  unit  of  French  the  student  is  expected  to 
understand  readily  French  spoken  or  read  aloud,  to  summarize  with  fair  correct- 
ness in  writing  what  he  reads  or  hears,  and  to  read  without  difficulty  modern 
prose  and  verse. 

To  attain  this  he  should  be  required  (a)  to  complete  the  study  of  a  good  school 
grammar,  with  appropriate  composition;  (b)  to  read  about  300  pages  of  good 
modern  prose  and  verse  (including  at  least  one  play) ;  (c)  to  continue  the  exercises 
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in  summarizing  and  reproducing  his  reading  in  French,  in  the  principles  of 
pronunciation,  and  in  oral  practice. 

a,  J),  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit  and  may  be  presented  as  the 
third  unit  of  modern  language  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of 
Literature  and  of  Science  and  for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Students  who  enter  with  one  unit  of  credit  in  French  will  begin  with  course  3, 
Intermediate  French.  Those  entering  with  2  units  of  credit  will  begin  with 
course  4,  Intermediate  French  (continued),  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner,  with  course  5,  Advanced  French.  Those  who  receive  3  units 
will  begin  with  course  6,  Advanced  French  (continued),  or,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with  course  11  or  12. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  4  units  will  begin  with  course  11,  or  12,  or  14, 
(or  15,  or  16,  or  17,  or  18).  However,  any  student  found  deficient  in  French 
composition  will,  on  recommendation  of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take 
course  12,  which  will  not  yield  college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
fourth  unit  in  the  secondary  school  included  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  College 
course  in  French  Literature. 

Spanish 

1.  The  first  unit  of  Spanish  should  comprise:  (a)  the  foundation  of  an 
accurate  and  intelligent  pronunciation  by  means  of  practical  phonetic  explana- 
tions and  constant  oral  drill,  reading  aloud,  and  writing  from  dictation,  with 
especial  attention  to  syllable  division,  Unking,  and  accentuation;  (6)  the  funda- 
mentals of  grammar,  including  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs, 
the  forms  and  order  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  uses  and  meanings  of  the 
commoner  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  the  personal  accusative,  the 
commonest  uses  of  the  subjunctive;  (c)  careful  study  of  about  125  pages  of 
graded  prose  texts  with  the  object  of  building  up  an  active  practical  vocabulary; 
memorizing,  forming  questions  and  answers  (oral  and  written)  based  on  the  texts 
read. 

2.  The  second  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  the  development  of  readiness  and 
skill  in  pronouncing  passages  assigned  for  special  study,  with  attention  to  group- 
ing, intonation,  and  expression,  and  in  understanding  simple  Spanish  when 
spoken  or  read  by  the  teacher;  (6)  completion  of  the  irregular  verbs,  fundamentals 
of  syntax,  common  uses  of  the  subjunctive,  common  idioms;  (c)  the  study  of 
about  250  pages  of  prose  texts  (including  a  play),  with  daily  oral  drill,  frequent 
dictation,  questions  and  answers  on  the  text,  and  reproduction,  both  oral  and 
written.  As  much  of  the  class  work  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness  should 
be  conducted  in  Spanish,  but  careful  translations  should  be  frequently  required, 
with  especial  attention  to  accurate  rendering  of  tenses  (imperfect,  preterits, 
etc.),  cognates,  and  idioms. 

German 

1.  The  first  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation, 
(b)  Systematic  drill  upon  the  elements  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of 
the  articles,  the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  verb,  strong  and  weak; 
also  upon  the  use  of  the  common  prepositions,  the  simpler  use  of  the  modal  auxil- 
iaries, and  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order,  (c)  The  reading  of  from 
80  to  100  pages  of  easy  texts,  chiefly  modern  prose,  with  especial  stress  laid 
upon  acquiring  a  good  working  vocabulary,  (d)  Abundant  practice  (1)  in  oral 
and  written  reproduction  of  the  text,  (2)  in  the  memorizing  of  colloquial  and 
idiomatic  phrases,  and  (3)  in  dictation.  Thoroughness  should  be  insisted  upon 
rather  than  quantity.  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  (1)  Guerber's 
Mdrchen  und  Erzahlungen  I,  (2)  Seligmann's  Altes  und  Neues,  (3)  Gliick  auf, 
(4)  the  easiest  of  Grimm's  Mdrchen,  Gronow's  Jung  Deutschland,  Allen's  Daheim, 
first  part. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration.  Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  French  is  recom- 
mended to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts. 
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2.  The  second  unit  calls  for  from  200  to  250  pages  of  moderately  difficult 
reading,  chiefly  prose,  with  constant  practice  in  oral  and  written  reproduction  of 
selected  portions;  also  drill  upon  the  more  difficult  chapters  of  grammar,  such  as 
the  passive  voice,  use  of  cases  with  prepositions,  verbs,  adjectives,  uses  of  tenses 
and  modes  (especially  with  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation.  Credit  will  not  be  granted  in  cases  of  great  deficiency 
in  composition,  regardless  of  the  quantity  read.  The  following  texts  are  among 
those  recommended:  (a)  For  reading,  Baumbach's  Sommermdrchen  and  Wald- 
novellen,  Leander's  Trdumereien,  Zschokke's  Der  zerbrochene  Krug,  Das  Wirtshaus 
zu  Cransac,  Storm's  Immensee,  Heyse's  L1  Arrabiata;  (b)  for  composition,  Vos's 
materials  for  German  composition,  Stern's  Geschichten  vom  Rhein,  Geschichten 
von  deutschen  Stadten,  Moscher's  Wilkommen  in  Deutschland,  Mezger  und  Miiller, 
Kreuz  und  quer  dutch  deutsche  Lande. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit.  German  2  or  a  second  unit  of  French 
is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of 
Science  and  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

3.  The  third  unit  calls  for:  (a)  The  reading  of  from  400  to  500  pages  of  good 
modern  prose  stories  and  plays  and  the  ability  to  use  the  language  effectively  as 
a  means  of  oral  and  written  expression.  (6)  Abundant  practice  in  the  writing  of 
compositions.  Among  the  texts  recommended  are  Benedix'  Der  Prozess,  Die 
Hochzeitsreise,  Moser's  Der  Bibliothekar,  Wilbrandt's  Jugendliebe.  Manley  and 
Allen's  Four  German  Comedies,  Storm's  Pole  Poppenspaler,  Rienl's  Fluch  der 
Schonheit,  Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge,  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten,  Ernst's  Flachs- 
mann  als  Erzieher. 

This  unit  is  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and 
of  Science  and  for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Students  who  receive  credit  for  1  unit  of  German  on  admission  will  begin 
with  course  3,  Intermediate  German. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  2  units  will  begin  with  course  4,  Elementary 
German  Composition,  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with 
course  5,  Modern  Prose  Readings. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  3  units  will  begin  with  course  6,  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with  course  11,  Deutsche  Aufsatze,  the 
first  of  the  Senior  College  courses. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  4  units  will  begin  with  a  Senior  College  course 
in  German  Literature.  However,  any  student  found  deficient  in  German  com- 
position will,  on  recommendation  of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take  German 
11,  which  will  not  yield  college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  fourth  unit 
in  the  secondary  school  included  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  College  major  in 
German  Literature. 

English 

A  maximum  of  4  units  of  entrance  credit  is  given  by  the  University  for  work 
in  co-operating  schools,  and  less  than  3  units  will  not  be  accepted.  To  satisfy  the 
requirements  a  student  must  have 

A.    In  Composition 

The  ability  to  organize  a  composition  properly  and  to  write  English — 
clear,  grammatical,  and  to  some  extent  effective;  the  ability,  for  example,  to  ex- 
press, in  written  tests  in  the  classroom,  ideas  drawn  from  any  study  which  the 
student  may  be  pursuing. 

B.    In  Literature 

1.  Some  definite  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  Literature  from  the 
time  of  Chaucer. 

2.  The  ability  to  read  intelligently  good  English  poetry  and  prose.  This 
includes  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  meter  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  structure  of  the  novel,  the  essay,  and  the  play. 

It  should  be  noted:  (a)  that  although  a  total  of  not  less  than  360  hours  of 
prepared  work  is  required,  a  part  of  the  work  in  English  should  be  given  in  each 
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of  the  four  years  of  the  preparatory  school;  (6)  that  the  division  of  this  work 
between  literature  and  composition  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
preparatory  school;  (c)  that  no  specific  reading  is  required.  For  the  convenience 
of  teachers,  however,  both  the  "general  list"  and  the  "intensive  list"  of  English 
classics  are  subjoined,  and  it  is  presumed  that  teachers  will  be  governed  largely  by 
these  lists;  (d)  that  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  one  or  more 
units  of  credit  from  students  whose  work  in  English  in  the  Junior  Colleges  is 
found  to  be  seriously  defective;  (e)  that  candidates  whose  credentials  show  work 
in  English  beyond  the  requirements  specified  above  may  be  exempted  from  Junior 
College  course  1. 

GENERAL  LIST 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent  read- 
ing and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  atten- 
tion should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main 
purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading  are 
arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are 
to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  group  I. 

Group  I — Classics  in  Translation  (two  to  be  selected) :  The  Old  Testament, 
comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  oi  Ruth  and  Esther; 
the  Odyssey l  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  xv,  xvi,  xvii; 
the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  xi,  xiii,  xiv,  xv,  xvii,  xxi:  Virgil's 
Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of 
recognized  literary  excellence. 

Group  II — Shakspere:  Midsummer-Night's  Dream;  Merchant  of  Venice; 
As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;  Romeo  and  Juliet;  King  John; 
Richard  II;  Richard  III;  Henry  V;  Coriolanus;  Julius  Caesar;  Macbeth; 
Hamlet  (if  not  chosen  for  intensive  study). 

Group  III — Prose  Fiction:  Malory,  Morte  d' Arthur  (about  100  pages); 
Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput 
and  to  Brobdingnag) ;  Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith,  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Frances  Burney  (Madame  d'Arblay),  Evelina;  Scott's  novels,  any  one; 
Jane  Austen's  novels,  any  one;  Maria  Edgeworth,  Castle  Rackrent  or  The  Absentee; 
Dickens'  novels,  any  one;  Thackeray's  novels,  any  one;  George  Eliot's  novels, 
any  one;  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford;  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward  the  Wake; 
Reade,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes,  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days;  Stevenson,  any  one;  Cooper's  novels,  any  one;  Poe, 
Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne,  any  one;  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  various 
standard  writers. 

Group  IV— Essays,  Biography,  etc.:  Addison  and  Steele,  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers,  or  selections  from  the  Taller  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages); 
Boswell,  selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages);  Franklin,  Auto- 
biography; Irving,  selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of 
Goldsmith;  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb,  selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia 
(about  100  pages);  Lockhart,  selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages); 
Thackeray,  lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humorists; 
Macaulay,  any  one  of  the  following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay;  Trevelyan,  selections 
from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages);  Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or 
Selections  (about  150  pages) ;  Dana,  Two  Years  before  the  Mast;  Lincoln,  Selections, 
including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at 
Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with 
a  brief  memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln;  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau, 
Walden;  Lowell,  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes,  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table;  Stevenson,  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey; 
Huxley,  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses 
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on  " Improving  Natural  Knowledge,"  "A  Liberal  Education,"  and  "A  Piece  of 
Chalk";  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson, 
and  later  writers;  a  collection  of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V — Poetry:  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and 
III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B);  Goldsmith,  "The 
Traveller"  and  "The  Deserted  Village";  Pope,  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock";  a 
collection  of  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  as,  for  example,  "Robin  Hood" 
ballads,  "The  Battle  of  Otterburn,"  "King  Estmere,"  "Young  Beichan," 
"Bewick  and  Grahame,"  "Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  and  a  selection  from  later  ballads; 
Coleridge,  "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  "Christabel,"  and  "Kubla  Khan";  Byron, 
"Childe  Harold,"  Canto  III  or  Canto  IV,  and  "Prisoner  of  Chillon";  Scott, 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  or  "Marmion";  Macaulay,  "The  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  "The  Battle  of  Naseby,"  "The  Armada,"  "Ivry";  Tennyson,  "The 
Princess"  or  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  "Lancelot  and  Elaine,"  and  "Passing  of 
Arthur";  Browning,  "Cavalier  Tunes,"  "The  Lost  Leader,"  "How  They 
Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  "Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad," 
"Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,"  "Incident  of  the  French  Camp,"  "Herve* 
Riel,"  "Pheidippides,"  "My  Last  Duchess,"  "Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the 
City,"  "The  Italian  in  England,"  "The  Patriot,"  "De  Gustibus— "  "The  Pied 
Piper,"  "Instans  Tyrannus";  Arnold,  "Sohrab  and  Rustum"  and  "The  For- 
saken Merman";  selections  from  American  poetry  with  special  attention  to  Poe, 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

LIST  FOR  INTENSIVE  STUDY 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continuation 
of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the 
exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  The 
books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one 
selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I — Drama:  Shakspere,  Julius  Caesar  or  Macbeth  or  Hamlet. 

Group  II — Poetry:  Milton,  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus  or 
Lycidas;  Tennyson,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III — Oratory:  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macau- 
lay's  two  Speeches  on  Copyright,  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper  Union;  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV — Essays:  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns's 
Poems;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson,  Essay  on  Manners. 

Biblical  History  and  Literature 

1.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Kingdom  to  the 
Return  from  the  Exile. — The  following  text  is  recommended  as  indicating  the 
character  of  the  work  required:  Kent,  History  of  the  Hebrew  People,  I,  §§  73-169; 
II,  §§  1-212. 

2.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of  Burton 
and  Mathews,  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ;  chaps.  2,  3,  20-27  may, 
if  necessary,  be  passed  over  lightly  or  omitted;  or  Kent,  The  Life  and  Teachings 
of  Jesus. 

3.  Old  Testament  Literature. — Gray,  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, will  indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  the  requirement. 

4.  New  Testament  Literature. — The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of 
Peake,  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

The  unit  consists  of  1,  2,  and  either  3  or  4,  at  the  option  of  the  student. 
|  or  1  unit. 
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Mathematics 

The  following  statements  of  admission  units  in  Mathematics  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  specifying  topics  to  be  covered  but  not  the  order  or  relation  in  which 
these  topics  are  to  be  studied.  The  University  will  accept  work  in  which  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry  are  treated  simultaneously  as  phases  of  one  subject 
■ — mathematics — and  will  give  credit  for  any  of  the  following  admission  units 
whose  topics  have  all  been  satisfactorily  covered,  irrespective  of  the  order  in 
which  this  has  been  done,  but  a  full  year's  work  in  mathematics  will  be  required 
for  each  unit  credited. 

la.  Algebra,  first  course,  covering  literal  notation;  the  four  fundamental 
operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions;  factoring;  determination  of 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring;  fractions 
(including  simple  complex  fractions  and  the  elements  of  ratio,  proportion,  and 
variation) ;  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more 
unknowns;  problems  leading  to  linear  equations,  square  root,  and  radicals  as 
needed  in  numerical  quadratic  equations;  numerical  quadratic  equations  and 
problems  leading  to  such  equations. 

The  pupils  should  be  required  throughout  the  course  to  solve  numerous 
problems  which  involve  putting  into  equations  data  and  conditions  given  in 
words.  Many  of  these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  practical  life.  The  treatment  should  be  elementary  and  con- 
crete, with  free  use  of  graphic  methods,  but  should  result  in  definite  comprehen- 
sion and  formulation  of  the  algebraic  relations  involved.    1  unit. 

16.  Algebra,  second  course,  including  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  first  course; 
radicals;  exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  the  negative;  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  numbers  and  of  polynomials;  imaginary  and  complex  numbers; 
general  solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  one  unknown,  applied  to  literal 
as  well  as  numerical  coefficients;  theory  of  the  quadratic  equation  with  one 
unknown,  including  the  discriminant  and  the  relation  between  the  roots  and  the 
coefficients;  simple  cases  of  equations  or  systems  of  equations  with  one  or  more 
unknowns  that  can  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations; 
problems  leading  to  quadratic  equations;  ratio,  proportion,  and  variation;  the 
binomial  formula  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

Algebra  16  should  not  be  given  earlier  than  the  third  school  year.  Work 
of  the  first  course  will  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  second  course.  If 
Algebra  16  is  not  offered  for  admission  it  becomes  prerequisite  for  further  work 
in  mathematics  in  college. 

All  the  general  directions  concerning  the  first  course  apply  also  to  the  second 
course,  and  in  addition  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter,  while  proceeding  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  making  consider- 
able use  of  graphic  methods  and  illustrations,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
solution  of  single  quadratic  equations  and  of  systems  of  equations  and  in  the  study 
of  variation,  should  also  give  emphasis  to  the  clear  statement  and  formal  demon- 
stration of  general  results.    \  unit. 

2.  Plane  Geometry,  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks,  including  the  general  properties  of  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the 
measurement  of  the  circle.    1  unit. 

3.  Solid  Geometry,  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks  and  including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties 
and  measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  the  regular  solids,  cylinders,  cones,  the 
sphere,  and  the  spherical  triangle.    \  unit. 

Course  3  must  be  given  in  the  third  or  fourth  school  year,  and  will  not  be 
given  credit  if  taken  in  the  same  school  year  with  course  2.  In  both  2  and  3 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  original  demonstration  of  theorems  and  the 
original  solution  of  problems.  Applications  should  be  made  to  geometric  prob- 
lems of  practical  life.  Each  of  these  courses  should  from  time  to  time  treat 
geometric  problems  by  such  algebraic  methods  as  are  familiar  to  the  pupil. 
While  accuracy  of  deductive  reasoning  and  clearness  of  statement  are  of  prime 
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importance  in  geometry,  the  path  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  may  be  followed  readily  and  with  as  much  profit 
in  this  subject  as  in  algebra.  Concrete  and  inductive  approach  to  abstract  and 
deductive  demonstration  will  be  found  valuable  throughout  the  work. 

4.  Advanced  Arithmetic,  including  accounting,  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
allied  topics.  This  must  be  given  as  an  advanced  course  and  should  not  precede 
courses  la  and  2.    £  unit. 

5.  Plane  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
the  elementary  relation  of  the  trigonometric  functions,  the  use  of  logarithms 
with  many  practical  applications.    £  unit. 

Astronomy 

The  requirements  in  Astronomy  call  for  a  good  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
facts  and  principles  of  astronomy,  including  the  more  recent  developments  in 
the  direction  of  spectroscopy  and  photography.    §  unit. 

Physics 

In  order  to  obtain  entrance  credit  in  Physics  the  applicant  must  have  com- 
pleted a  course  in  the  elements  of  physics  which  is  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
150  hours  of  assigned  work.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  assignment 
must  have  been  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  being 
counted  as  one  hour  of  assignment. 

A  notebook  containing  the  record  of  at  least  35  laboratory  experiments 
equivalent  to  those  found  in  the  "University  of  Chicago  Recommended  List  of 
50  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Physics  for  Secondary  Schools"  is  a  part  of  the 
requirement.    1  unit. 

Chemistry 

A  course  in  elementary  Chemistry  as  taught  in  the  better  class  of  high  and 
preparatory  schools,  covering  thirty-five  to  forty  weeks,  four  to  five  days  per 
week,  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory 
work,  will  afford  the  necessary  preparation.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  assignment. 

Alexander  Smith's,  McPherson's,  Henderson's,  Torrey's,  Hessler  and  Smith's, 
Newell's,  Young's,  Linebarger's,  and  Storer  and  Lindsay's  High-School  Chemistries 
are  suitable  textbooks  for  preparation.  Smith  &  Hall's  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  (Longmans)  discusses  fully  the  material  and  methods  approved  by  the 
Department.  The  standard  of  attainment  must  be  to  fit  for  admission  to  the 
special  college  course  in  general  chemistry  (2S)  to  which  this  unit  is  prerequisite. 
1  unit. 

Geology 

1.  Elementary  Physiography. — The  requirement  for  credit  in  this  subject 
includes:  (a)  a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth's  relief  features;  (6)  familiarity 
with  the  general  facts  of  atmospheric  movements,  precipitation,  temperature,  etc., 
together  with  the  principles  governing  them;  (c)  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
sea,  including  the  general  facts  concerning  its  movements  and  their  causes. 
I  unit. 

2.  Advanced  Physiography. — This  calls  for  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  the 
topics  named  above.  In  addition,  the  candidate  should  be  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  climatology,  the  evolution  and  history  of  physiographic  features, 
and  the  distribution  of  life  and  its  relations  to  surface  conditions.    ^  unit. 

A  unit's  credit  will  be  given  those  who  present  both  1  and  2.  Thorough 
courses  based  on  such  texts  as  those  of  Salisbury  {Physiography,  Briefer  Course), 
or  Salisbury,  Barrows,  and  Tower  {Elements  of  Geography)  meet  the  requirement 
for  1  and  2. 

3.  Geology. — The  requirement  for  admission  embraces  the  elementary  facts 
of  petrographic,  structural,  dynamic,  and  historic  geology.    Familiarity  with  the 
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modes  of  action  of  geologic  agents  and  clear  views  of  the  progress  and  relations  of 
geological  events  are  essential.  A  thorough  course  based  on  such  a  book  as 
Blackwelder  &  Barrows'  Elements  of  Geology  meets  the  requirement.    ^  unit. 

1  and  2  or  1  and  3  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit  in  science  recommended 
to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science. 

Geography 

Commercial  Geography. — For  admission  credit,  a  half-year's  work  should  be 
offered,  based  on  such  texts  as  those  of  Smith,  Brigham,  or  Adams.  The  work 
should  cover  (1)  the  general  conditions  of  commerce,  (2)  the  chief  commodities 
of  commerce,  and  (3)  the  trade  of  the  leading  commercial  countries,  with  emphasis 
on  the  United  States. 

General  Biology 

The  candidate  applying  for  admission  credit  in  General  Biology  will  be 
required :  (a)  To  submit  to  the  Examiner  a  notebook  consisting  of  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  studied  and  statements  of  experiments 
performed  (see  statement  concerning  notebook  under  Physics,  above).  It  is 
recommended  that  studies  of  at  least  fifteen  principal  forms  be  undertaken. 
These  studies  may  be  largely  such  as  do  not  demand  the  use  of  a  compound  micro- 
scope. Attention  should  be  given  chiefly  to  those  organisms  that  can  be  studied 
in  a  living  condition.  (6)  To  demonstrate  in  the  collegellaboratory,  under  the 
supervision  of  college  officers,  that  he  possesses  some  power  to  observe  accurately 
and  intelligently.  More  stress  will  be  laid  on  correct  observation  and  on  the 
careful  record  thereof  than  upon  technical  terms,  (c)  To  answer  in  writing  a 
few  general  questions  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  lower  animals  as  well  as 
questions  on  familiar  forms,  such  as  the  perch,  crayfish,  grasshopper,  moss,  fern, 
some  common  type  of  flowering  plant,  etc.    1  unit. 

General  Science 

The  work  should  consist  of  the  study  of  such  topics  as:  (1)  the  air  and  our 
relation  to  it;  (2)  water  and  its  uses;  (3)  work  and  energy;  (4)  the  earth's 
crust;  (5)  life  on  the  earth. 

Zoology 

For  admission  credit  in  Zoology  the  general  character  of  the  work  required 
will  be  the  same  as  that  indicated  under  General  Biology;  but  in  this  case  the 
number  of  animals  studied  should  be  increased  when  1  unit  is  sought. 

It  is  recommended  that  attention  be  equally  divided  between  (a)  natural 
history  and  physiology  and  (6)  structure  and  classification.  However,  work 
with  primary  emphasis  on  any  phase  of  zoology  will  be  accepted.  The  sub- 
mission of  a  notebook  is  required  of  all  candidates.    ?  or  1  unit. 

Botany 

If  admission  credit  in  Botany  is  sought,  the  preparatory  work  should  consist 
of  the  study  of  types  from  all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including  a 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  ecology,  and 
classification.    £  or  1  unit. 

Note. — A  maximum  of  two  units  of  credit  may  be  obtained  in  General  Biology, 
ZoOlogy,  and  Botany.  Any  one  of  these  three  subjects  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit 
of  science  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science. 

Physiology 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts  given  in  Huxley's 
Textbook  of  Physiology  (revised)  or  Martin's  Human  Body  (briefer  course).   ?  unit. 

Drawing  and  Shopwork 

Admission  credit  not  to  exceed  five  units  may  be  given  in  Drawing  and  Shop- 
work,  provided  the  high  school  from  which  the  candidate  comes  accepts  five  units 
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in  these  subjects  for  its  diploma.    Each  unit  must  represent  not  less  than  250 
hours  of  work.    The  University  reserves  the  right  to  give  an  examination  to  test 
the  applicant's  standard  of  attainment  in  these  subjects. 
Free-hand  drawing. — The  applicant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  To  make  rapid  sketches  from  objects  which  shall  indicate  the  perspective 
appearance,  the  proportions,  and  the  main  characteristics  of  structure  and  form. 

2.  To  make  as  records  of  observations  such  drawings  as  would  be  appropriate 
for  illustrations  to  accompany  high-school  studies  in  the  sciences. 

3.  To  sketch  free-hand,  from  specifications,  any  simple  geometric  figure. 

4.  To  match  with  water  colors  any  given  color,  and  to  carry  a  flat  wash  of 
color  over  a  given  area. 

Mechanical  drawing. — The  applicant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  From  given  mechanical  drawings  of  a  simple  object  to  make  a  free-hand 
drawing  of  the  appearance  of  the  object  in  perspective. 

2.  From  a  simple  geometric  form  or  constructed  object  to  make  dimen- 
sioned free-hand  working  drawings  which  furnish  data  sufficient  for  a  finished 
instrumental  drawing  or  for  the  construction  of  the  object. 

3.  From  specifications  to  make  a  completed  working  drawing  free-hand  or 
instrumental  or  a  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  the  object. 

Shopwork. — Subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  the  University 
will  accept  for  admission  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Elementary  and  advanced 
cabinet-making;  (2)  carpentry  and  wood-turning;  (3)  pattern-making,  foundry- 
work,  and  forging;  (4)  elementary  and  advanced  machine-shop  work. 

Home  Economics  and  Household  Abt 

Each  unit  of  admission  credit  must  represent  a  course  covering  at  least  35 
weeks  with  not  less  than  five  hours  per  week,  not  more  than  half  of  the  total 
assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  the  specified  time. 

Other  Subjects  Accepted  for  Admission 
Credit  is  also  given  for: 
Agriculture,  £  or  1  unit. 
Commercial  Law,  \  unit. 
Music,  |or  1  unit. 

Stenography,  Typewriting,  and  Bookkeeping,  1,  2,  3,  or  4  units. 

B.  ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 
Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  to  which  they  are  admitted  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  pro- 
viso: In  case  the  character  of  a  student's  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to 
create  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves 
the  right  to  revoke  at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate,  and  to  exact  examina- 
tion in  the  same. 

I.     COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  PREPARATORY  WORK 

Students  who  have  completed  fifteen  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high 
grade,  and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  the  high  school,  the 
accumulation  of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  of 
the  College  Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before 

entering  on  the  advanced  school  work.  Advanced  standing,  based  on  an  excess 
of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
one  major  for  each  half -unit  of  excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Credit  is  limited  to  courses  which  substantially  comport  with  the  program 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University,  pursued  after  the  completion  of  college 
entrance  requirements. 
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2.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  B  —  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of 
C  but  less  than  B  — ,  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  one-half  college 
credit  only.    If  he  falls  below  C,  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed- 

3.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  paragraph  2. 

Note. — The  foregoing  regulations  are  applicable  only  to  students  entering  directly 
from  co-operating  secondary  schools.  College  credit  for  excess  preparatory  school  work 
is  not  granted  to  students  entering  with  advanced  standing. 

II.     COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE  WORK 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  information,  the 
Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own  statement, 
when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the  University 
Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this  statement 
is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing:  (a)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (b)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date  con- 
current with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions) ;  (c)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (1)  by  subjects  and  catalogue 
numbers  the  credit  in  the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per 
week)  given  to  each,  (2)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and 
(3)  in  general  or  specifically  the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (d)  the  duration  of  his 
attendance. 

2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished,  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  Course  Book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  proposed  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit  so  listed 
is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only  in  case 
the  applicant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University  completes 
six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credits. — A  student  transferring  from  a  standard  college  is 

given  the  same  standing  in  the  Colleges  of  the  University,  provided  that  his 

preparatory  work  was  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  University; 

otherwise  advanced  work  will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies 

at  the  rate  of  one  major  (five  term-hours,  three  and  one-third  semester-hours) 

for  each  half-unit.    The  maximum  credit  allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit 

obtainable  in  the  same  time  at  the  University,  i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If 

the  Baccalaureate  degree  is  sought,  the  total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors, 

three  quarters  of  resident  work  being  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 

Note. — No  student  entering  the  University  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  which  admits 
to  the  Graduate  Schools  may  become  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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4.  Presented  at  outset. — Applicants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions,  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
be  considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  work. — Students  are  not  permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination 
for  work  done  privately  or  by  correspondence  while  in  residence  at  the  University 
unless  written  consent  to  the  arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the 
Dean  and  the  Departmental  Examiner  concerned. 

6.  Examinations. — Claims  for  work  done  in  non-accredited  institutions  may  be 
referred  by  the  University  Examiner  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner. 
An  official  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  applicant,  who  is  thus 
authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 
named  thereon.   No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official  credential. 

7.  Informal  work. — A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
instructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination 
and  such  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor 
on  the  official  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of 
credit  gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  total  amount  of  non-resident  work  (18  majors)  which  may  be  counted 
toward  a  degree. 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work. — It  is  not  possible  to  assign  credit  for 
experience  in  the  practice  of  a  profession,  but,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
corresponding  school  of  the  University,  credit  toward  the  Baccalaureate  degree 
may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  or  Theology, 
and  for  courses  in  Engineering  and  in  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts.  Professional 
work  not  preceded  by  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  will  not  be  fully  accepted 
toward  a  Baccalaureate  degree  until  after  the  student  has  completed  18  majors 
in  the  Colleges  of  this  University.  (For  conditions  see  "College  Credit  for  Pro- 
fessional and  Technical  Work,"  p.  37.) 

9.  Requirements  for  degrees. — (See  p.  37.) 

C.    ADMISSION  AS  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  a  degree,  may  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  shall  present  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work  equiva- 
lent to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (b)  evidence  of  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  in  practical  life. 

2.  Each  applicant  shall  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  English  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 
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3.  They  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a  definite 
subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been  received. 
In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pursue  successfully  the  work 
desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is  sought,  or  of 
an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be  required. 

4.  They  shall  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  chapel  assembly  and  work  in  Physical  Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 

D.    RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  WITH  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

The  University  desires  to  promote  such  correlation  of  primary,  secondary, 
and  collegiate  work  that  contribution  may  be  made  from  every  point  of  view  to  the 
study  of  educational  problems  of  common  interest,  and  that  the  utmost  economy 
of  educational  effort  may  be  attained.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  University 
attempts  to  arrange  for  systematic  and  intimate  relations  with  preparatory  and 
other  secondary  schools.  The  types  of  relationship  possible  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  institutions.  In  general,  they  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
co-operation. 

I.  The  Accredited  Schools  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  those  secondary 
schools  whose  graduates  presenting  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Colleges  of  the 
University  will  be  admitted  on  certificate.  Such  schools  are:  (1)  schools 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago  after  inspection 
by  official  representatives  of  the  University;  or  (2)  schools  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges;  or  (3)  schools 
approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  or  (4) 
schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

II.  The  Co-operating  Schools  of  the  University  during  any  collegiate  year 
shall  include  all  schools  which  have  been  officially  accepted  into  that  relation  by 
the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  such  acceptance  involving 
the  following  prerequisites: 

1.  The  school  must  be  a  regularly  accredited  school  according  to  the  definition 
of  section  I. 

2.  The  school  (1)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  last  annual  conference  of 
the  University  with  its  co-operating  schools  by  one  or  more  official  delegates; 
or  (2)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  Colleges  or  Graduate  Schools  of  the 
University,  during  the  two  years  preceding,  by  one  or  more  representatives  of 
its  teaching  staff;  or  (3)  shall  have  sent  to  the  University,  during  the  two  years 
preceding,  at  least  one  student  from  its  graduating  classes  who  has  made  a 
creditable  record  in  the  Colleges. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  RELATIONS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
AND  CO-OPERATING  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

1.  Any  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  may  be  admitted  to  the  Colleges  on  presentation  of  proper  credentials. 
See  p.  17  of  this  Circular. 

2.  The  officers  of  a  co-operating  school  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
one  member  of  each  graduating  class  for  an  honor  scholarship  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  scholarship  will  be  granted  to  each 
nominee,  since  the  number  of  available  scholarships  is  always  less  than  the  number 
of  candidates  offered. 

3.  Each  co-operating  school  may  send  to  the  annual  contest  in  public 
speaking,  occurring  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  two  representatives  from  the 
Senior  class — one  in  effective  speaking  and  one  in  reading  aloud.  The  successful 
contestants  are  awarded  scholarships  for  one  year  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

4.  Seniors  in  co-operating  schools  may  in  any  number  enter  competitive 
honor  examinations  in  certain  subjects,  the  successful  contestants  being  entitled 
to  a  scholarship  in  the  University  for  one  year.  Inquiries  concerning  these 
scholarships,  or  any  other  matters  involved  in  the  relations  of  students  admitted 
from  co-operating  schools,  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  Examiner, 
The  University  of  Chicago.  j 

5.  The  principal,  superintendent,  and  instructors  in  co-operating  schools  are 
members  of  the  educational  conference  held  annually  at  the  University. 

6.  Those  who  are  engaged  as  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  co-operating 
schools  for  the  following  year  may  pursue  studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
the  Summer  Quarter  at  one-half  the  usual  tuition  rates. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  more  complete  co-operation,  representatives 
of  departments  in  co-operating  schools  are  invited  to  visit  the  classrooms  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  invitation  should 
notify  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  and  receive  from  his  office  a  card  of  identification 
and  introduction. 

8.  Relations  between  the  University  and  secondary  schools  are  under  the 
special  consideration  of  a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  secondary-school 
officers  and  members  of  the  University  Faculties  in  equal  numbers. 

9.  Each  co-operating  school  furnishes  upon  request,  upon  a  blank  supplied  by 
the  University,  data  concerning  studies  offered  and  the  teaching  staff,  and  such 
additional  details  regarding  the  school  as  are  called  for  upon  the  blank. 

In  view  of  possible  changes  in  the  administration  of  a  school,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  co-operation  at  any  time  upon  due 
notice  to  the  school. 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  prepared  to  encourage  any  adequately  equipped 
secondary  school  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  cover  the  courses  now  offered  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  college.  Any  high  school  which  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  such  work  can  come  into  contact  with  the  Junior  College 
officers  of  the  University  with  a  view  to  organizing  advanced  courses  in  close 
consultation  with  these  officers.  The  present  tendency  in  larger  centers  to 
develop  public  high  schools  into  junior  colleges  requires  the  closest  co-operation 
between  such  schools  as  are  undertaking  this  kind  of  work  and  colleges.  The 
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University  aims  to  develop  this  intimate  co-operation  with  a  view  to  promoting 
wherever  possible  the  enlargement  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum. 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin  while  still  in  the  high  school  the  accumula- 
tion of  college  credits  are  encouraged  to  do  so.  Such  students  will  be  required 
to  maintain  themselves  at  a  high  level  after  they  begin  courses  in  the  University 
itself  (see  p.  30,  "College  Credit  for  Preparatory  Work"). 

A  circular  explaining  these  matters  in  detail  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

The  college  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree.  (b)  Contingently  required  in  college,  i.e.,  if  not  presented  on 
admission,  (c)  Elective:  Normally  about  18  majors  in  A.B.,  Ph.B.  (Lit.),  and 
S.B.  curricula.  This  amount  may  be  reduced  because  the  entrance  units  fail 
to  conform  to  advised  grouping  (p.  17). 

A.    THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

I.     GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  The  Junior  Colleges  include  the  first  and  second  years  of  residence.  After 
completing  the  requirements  of  the  Junior  Colleges  and  receiving  the  title  of 
Associate,  students  pass  for  their  third  and  fourth  years  to  the  Senior  Colleges. 

2.  Chapel  assembly. — Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel 
assembly,  men  on  Mondays  and  women  on  Tuesdays,  at  11:15  a.m.  Attend- 
ance is  required. 

3.  Honorable  mention. — On  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges 
honorable  mention  is  made  of  all  students  whose  records  reach  a  standard  fixed 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior  Colleges  on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  by 
the  University. 

II.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATE'S  TITLE 

During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take : 

1.  Two  majors  of  English  (courses  1  and  3).  English  1  must  be  taken  in  the 
first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  A  "continuation  group"  of  three  consecutive  majors  taken  in  the  first 
year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean,  continues  the  work 
of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a  subject  in  which  he 
took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

3.  Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  following  "distribution  groups"  to  make  his 
total  (high  school + college)  credit  in  each  group  four  majors  ( =  2  units) : 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Education,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  the  His- 
tory of  Art,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

II.  Language  other  than  English  (all  4  majors  in  one  language):  Depart- 
ments of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  the  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  of  Mathematics. 
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IV.  Science:  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Geography,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Botany,  Pathology,  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

Limited  Credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses  are  subject  to  the  following 
limitation  of  credit:  (a)  Full  credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken 
among  a  student's  first  18  majors,  and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9. 
(b)  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27,  these  courses  will  be 
credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they  will  not  be 
credited  at  all,  but  any  course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  on 
payment  of  the  fee,  presumably  as  a  fourth  course. 

The  student  receives  the  title  of  Associate  and  is  admitted  to  the  Senior 
Colleges  when  he  has  (1)  completed  18  majors  of  work  with  at  least  32  grade- 
points,  including  the  fulfilment  of  the  specified  requirements  as  listed  above; 
(2)  fulfilled  any  extra  requirements  imposed  on  account  either  of  excessive  absence 
or  defective  work  in  English;  (3)  fulfilled  the  requirement  in  Physical  Culture 
(6  quarters,  4  half -hours  a  week). 


B.    THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

I.     GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Chapel  assembly. — Students  in  the  Senior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel  assem- 
bly Wednesdays  at  11 : 15  a.m.    Attendance  is  required. 

2.  Scholarships. — For  scholarships  and  other  aid  to  students,  see  p.  11. 

3.  Honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges. — The  Bachelor's  degree  is  awarded  with 
honors  to  each  student  who  has  grade-points  according  to  the  following  scale: 

Majors  of  credit  received  Average  of  grade-points 

in  the  University  per  major  taken 

a)  36  3f 

b)  last  27  4 

c)  last  18  4| 

d)  last    9  5 

provided,  in  cases  6),  c),  d),  that  the  average  in  previous  work  is  not  lower  than 
two  grade-points  per  major  taken. 

Honors  in  departments  are  awarded  to  each  student  who  has  at  gradua- 
tion an  average  of  3f  grade-points  per  major  taken  in  the  University,  and  credit 
for  6  majors  of  Senior  College  work  in  a  department  with  an  average  therein 
of  4 1  grade-points,  or  9  such  majors  in  related  departments  with  the  same  average, 
provided  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean,  the  9  majors  form  a  coherent  group 
of  studies. 

Special  honors  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  complete  with  distinction 
certain  additional  work  prescribed  by  the  department.  This  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  election  of  a  fourth  course  during  each  of  not  more  than  five 
quarters,  which  shall  not  count  toward  a  degree,  nor  require  an  additional  fee. 

Membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  is  conferred  for  high  scholar- 
ship upon  Senior  College  students  who  have  been  in  residence  for  at  least  six 
quarters,  the  grade  demanded  being  considerably  higher  than  that  required 
for  graduation  with  honors.  Membership  is  determined  by  vote  of  the  chapter, 
no  initiative  being  taken  by  the  student. 
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4.  College  credit  for  professional  and  technical  work. — Credit  toward  the 
academic  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Edu- 
cation, Medicine,  or  Divinity,  and  for  courses  in  Engineering  and  in  the  Fine  and 
Industrial  Arts,  on  the  following  conditions :  (a)  The  amount  of  work  which  may 
be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  9  (in  Medi- 
cine, 18)  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses. 
(6)  No  course  may  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to  the  development  of 
technique. 

Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  work  in  the  Divinity  School,  the 
Law  School,  or  the  Medical  Courses  are  enabled  to  shorten  considerably  the 
time  required  to  secure  the  collegiate  and  the  professional  degrees  under  a  plan 
which  counts  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  certain  work  in  the  professional 
schools.  Thus  the  last  year  of  residence  as  an  undergraduate  may  be  used 
entirely  for  professional  work  in  the  Law  or  Divinity  Schools,  and  the  ^ast  two 
years  for  work  in  Medicine,  provided  that  all  college  requirements  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  have  been  satisfied.  The  details  of  these  arrangements  may  be  learned 
by  consulting  the  special  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Professional  Schools. 

II.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  of  at  least  9  coherent  and  progressive  majors  taken  in 
one  department  or  in  a  group  of  departments  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at 
least  6  majors  selected  from  a  different  department  or  group  of  departments. 
These  sequences  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  The  work  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  Law  School,  the  courses  in  Medicine,  or  the  College  of  Education  may 
be  counted  in  satisfaction  of  either  sequence. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  consists  of  11 
majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University), 
including  entrance  work.    A  secondary  sequence  of  6  majors  is  also  required. 

The  degree  of  Ph.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  has  been 
taken  in  the  departments  of  Division  I  (see  p.  16). 

The  degree  of  S.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  has  been  taken 
in  the  departments  of  Division  II  (see  p.  16). 

Mathematics  may  at  the  option  of  the  student  be  used  as  the  principal 
department  for  the  degree  of  either  Ph.B.  or  S.B. 

No  courses  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  the  requirements  for  the  Associate's  title,  shall 
count  in  making  up  the  principal  and  secondary  sequences,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  sequence  required  for  the  A.B.  degree. 

At  least  121  of  the  36  college  majors  must  be  courses  designated  as  Senior 
College  courses,  or  as  graduate  courses  to  which  undergraduates  are  admitted. 

Not  more  than  15  majors  may  be  taken  in  college  in  one  department. 

Credit  for  ten  quarters  of  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  for  graduation . 

1  Ten  instead  of  12  in  case  of  a  student  who  has  credit  for  4  units  of  preparatory  Latin 
and  3  majors  of  college  Latin ;  and  two  majors  in  like  manner  will  be  allowed  from  the  12  for 
a  student  who  is  credited  with  3  units  of  preparatory  Greek  and  3  majors  of  college  Greek. 
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III.    COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  STUDENTS  ADMITTED  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

1.  A  student  admitted  with  less  credit  than  18  majors  must  fulfil  all  the 
requirements  for  a  degree  except  the  "continuation  group"  (see  p.  35). 

2.  A  student  admitted  with  credit  for  18  majors  or  more  may  choose  between 
alternatives  A  and  B,  following: 

A.  He  must  fulfil  the  English  and  Language  requirements  and  devote  at  least 
one-half  of  the  remaining  work  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  to  Senior  College 
courses  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  coherent  and  progressive  sequences. 
This  provision  does  not  modify  the  general  requirement  that  the  student  must 
complete  (a)  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek, 
including  entrance  work,  (6)  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  a  sequence  of  9  majors  in 
one  of  the  departments  of  Division  I  (see  p.  16),  (c)  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  a 
sequence  of  9  majors  in  one  of  the  departments  of  Division  II  (see  p.  16).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  case  these  sequences  have  already  been  completed  elsewhere, 
it  does  not  require  the  student  to  select  his  coherent  and  progressive  work  from 
those  same  departments.  Or — 

B.  If,  during  his  first  quarter  of  residence,  he  presents  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Senior  Colleges  a  rational  scheme  of  courses  to  be  followed  up  to  graduation,  he 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  be  excused  from  all 
courses  specifically  required  in  college.  In  order  to  secure  a  degree  under  this 
plan  he  must  maintain  an  average  of  three  grade-points  per  major  taken. 

3.  In  Physical  Culture  credit  is  allowed  for  advanced  standing  at  the  ratio 
of  one  quarter  for  3  majors.    Further  requirements  must  be  fulfilled  in  residence. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 
DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.     THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,1  and  whose  dissertation  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department 
concerned,  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

*  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

6)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.1  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened  to 
six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.    One  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

f)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.     THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power 
of  independent  investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing 
knowledge;  and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general 
field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  sub- 
ject, with  less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,2  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recommenda- 
tion by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree.  The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages 
which  contain  important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's 
principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 

1  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

*  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  appli- 
cation must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements : 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted  course 
of  study.  The  student  may  follow  one  of  two  plans.  Plan  I:  The  work  offered 
in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  any  department  is 
outlined  by  that  Department  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  for  each  candidate, 
not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  his  last  year  of  residence  work.  The  work 
required  will  include  such  courses  in  departments  allied  to  that  of  principal 
work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  department  to  obviate  narrow 
specialization.  The  work  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student,  with  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  his  principal  subject  to  cognate  branches  of  learning,  and  (2)  of  preparing  him 
for  productive  scholarship.  All  courses  offered  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirement 
for  the  degree  must  be  advanced  courses,  and  a  list  of  courses  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Faculties  when  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  Plan  II:  Under 
this  plan  the  work  offered  must  include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two 
secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or 
subjects  is  normally  9  majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  not,  under  this  plan,  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  may  not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than 
three  departments. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  on  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Dissertation. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon 
some  topic  connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  dissertation  must  consti- 
tute an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date 
of  the  final  examination.  The  dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 
This  period  may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

One  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Head  or 
Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  co\iy,  as  submitted,  is  accepted  for 
publication  as  the  candidate's  dissertation  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required 
one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
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format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements.    (See  special 
circular  entitled  Dissertation  Regulations.) 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed :  \ 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
and  also  as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that 
the  dissertation  has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half -roan) . 

b)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  to  print  the  required 
one  hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half -roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;  or 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  dissertation 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred only  after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General 
Library. 

Additional  dissertation  regulations: 

d)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  briefer 
than  that  received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted 
for  publication.  For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an 
account  of  the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of 
the  evidence  used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may 
be  a  single  chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

e)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  is  accepted  for  publica- 
tion, five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  dissertation  are  required  for  deposit 
in  the  library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

/)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  d)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for  the 
same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

g)  Clauses  d)-f)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
dissertations  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbrevia- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  complete  dissertation. 

4.  Final  examination. — Plan  I  (see  2,  a),  p.  40):  After  admission  to  candi- 
dacy the  student  may  present  himself  for  examination  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled 
(1)  the  requirements  of  the  department,  and  (2)  the  dissertation  requirements 
(see  3,  above).  The  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
members  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  some  other  department,  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 
The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  dissertation,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his 
Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for 
the  final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. 
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Plan  II  (see  2,  a),  p.  40) :  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He  may 
present  himself  for  the  examinationin  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  principal 
and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken  in 
advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  dissertation.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed 
representative  of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them 
if  there  are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may 
choose  to  attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools.  If  the  examination  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects 
is  separated  from  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject,  the  two  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  nor  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed 
to  substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under 
conditions  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the 
departments  concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.1 

FELLOWSHIPS 

1.  The  University  Fellowships. — The  University  appropriates  annually  the 
amount  of  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ($22,140)  for 
Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools  and  $3,705  in  the  Divinity  School.  These 
Fellowships  are  awarded  by  the  Trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  the  nomination  of  particular  departments,  to  graduate  students 
who  desire  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  some  special  line.  About  one  hundred 
Fellowships,  ranging  in  individual  value  from  $120,  or  tuition  fees  for  three 
quarters,  to  $520,  are  assigned  each  year. 

The  University  asks  of  its  Fellows  a  modicum  of  service,  consisting  of  work 
(a)  as  an  instructor;  (6)  as  an  assistant  in  reading  examination  papers;  (c)  as  an 
assistant  on  a  University  journal;  or  (d)  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  the  departmental 
laboratories,  museums,  or  libraries.  In  no  case  is  a  Fellow  expected  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  the  work  here  indicated  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  his  own 
study. 

Each  Fellow  makes  a  written  report  to  the  Dean  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter.   This  report  outlines  his  work  as  a  student  and  the  work  assigned  to 

1  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  application 
is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  current  quarter,  and  is  indorsed  by 
the  head  of  the  department.  The  report  blanks  may  be  procured  at  the  Dean's 
Office. 

2.  Applications  for  Fellowships. — Applications  for  Fellowships  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University,  and  should  be 
in  their  hands  on  or  before  March  1. 

3.  Appointments  to  Fellowships. — 

a)  Date. — The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  is  made  early  in  April.  A 
Fellowship  is  available  for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters,  beginning  with  the 
Summer  Quarter,  following  the  date  of  appointment. 

b)  Attainments  required. — The  candidate  must  have  attained  proficiency  in 
some  department.  In  general,  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment  special 
weight  is  given  to  dissertations  indicating  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct 
original  investigation. 

4.  Special  Fellowships. — In  addition  to  the  regular  University  Fellowships 
mentioned  above,  there  are  special  Fellowships  offered  by  individuals.  These 
vary  somewhat  in  number  and  amount  from  year  to  year.  At  present  they  are 
as  follows : 

a)  The  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mr. 
Berthold  Loewenthal,  of  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  his  son,  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal. 
It  yields  about  $400  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  University. 

b)  The  Gustavus  F.  Swift  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Swift,  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  Gustavus  F.  Swift.  It 
yields  about  $520  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  for 
especial  ability  in  research  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University. 

c)  The  Edith  Barnard  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  established  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Edith  Barnard,  yields  $120  a  year,  and  is  awarded  by  the  Uni- 
versity, on  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  to  some  deserving 
graduate  student. 

d)  In  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  Fellowships  and  assistant- 
ships  ranging  from  $250  to  $720  are  available  under  the  conditions  of  the  gift  in 
memory  of  Eli  B.  Williams  and  Harriet  B.  Williams. 

e)  The  Ellen  H.  Richards  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Home  Economics  is  offered 
jointly  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Memorial  Fund  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 
It  carries  a  stipend  of  $500  and  tuition  fees  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the 
year  1918-19.  Candidates  should  present  evidence  of  graduate  work  already 
done  in  some  field  of  Home  Economics.  Applications  may  be  sent  before 
June  15,  1918,  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ames  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy. 
George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Addison  Webster  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Clarence  Edwin  Ayres,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 


instructors  in  other  departments  offering  instruction  in  this 

department 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 

Rufus  Norman  Boardman,  A.M.         Ruth  Robinson  Coleman,  A.B. 
Grover  Gulick  Clark,  A.B.  Edward  Zbitovsky,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  give  training  in  the  methods  of 
philosophic  inquiry,  reflection,  and  statement,  and  thus  to  equip  competent 
teachers  and  investigators  in  the  various  branches.  The  Department  aims  to 
train  specialists,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate  general  knowledge. 
Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  select  for  special  attention,  and 
to  make  some  particular  investigation  in,  one  of  the  four  fields  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, History  of  Philosophy,  Aesthetics,  Ethics;  but  this  specialization  presup- 
poses sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  branches,  and  also  of  Psychology,  to  enable 
one  to  direct,  and  if  necessary  to  undertake,  teaching  in  them. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  life,  Philosophy 
has  much  of  value  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  it.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Philosophy  lay  so  close  to  the  various  sciences,  social, 
historical,  and  biological,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  requirements  of  practical 
life,  on  the  other,  as  at  present.  The  organization  of  courses  in  the  Department 
is  intended  to  recognize,  for  example,  the  relation  of  Logic  to  mathematics  and  to 
the  social  and  natural  sciences,  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  to  literature  and  to 
political  and  economic  history;  of  Ethics  to  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
sciences,  as  well  as  to  preparation  for  the  ministry,  law,  and  journalism;  and 
of  Aesthetics  to  literature  and  art. 
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Students  in  other  departments  who  are  expecting  to  take  Philosophy  as  a 
subsidiary  subject  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  should  see  the  Head  of  the 
Department  at  once  after  coming  into  University  residence  and  arrange  for  this 
work  in  advance.  Nine  majors  are  usually  required  where  Philosophy  is  the 
minor  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  equivalents  of  the  elementary  courses 
in  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic  are  required  as  antecedents.  Work  will  be 
assigned  according  as  the  principal  work  is  in  literary,  scientific,  or  historical 
and  social  lines. 

A  student  presenting  himself  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Philosophy  as  the 
chief  subject  will  be  required  to  have  the  equivalents  of  courses  10-12  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  and  at  least  three  courses  in  Psychology;  the  latter  may 
be  either  experimental  or  general,  or  a  suitable  combination  of  the  two.  He 
may  further  specialize,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics, 
Aesthetics,  and  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

In  case  the  antecedent  work  in  elementary  Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics, 
and  the  History  of  Philosophy  does  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  the 
candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  will  be  required  to  take  the  undergraduate  work 
in  these  subjects.  As  a  rule,  students  coming  from  institutions  where  advanced 
work  in  Philosophy  is  not  provided  will  find  it  advantageous  to  do  some  review 
work  here. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES1 

a)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  the  following  courses:  1-7, 
Psychology  1.  The  sequence  may  begin  with  any  one  of  these  except  course  7, 
which  must  be  preceded  by  one  major. 

b)  Three  majors  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  from  courses  10-14. 

c)  Three  majors  selected  from  (1)  courses  in  the  Department  open  to  Seniors, 
or  (2)  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the  Dean  from  other  departments 
which  offer  courses  of  cognate  character,  e.g.,  Advanced  Psychology,  History  of 
Education,  History  of  Economic  Theory,  Population,  Political  Theory,  Social 
Origins,  Social  Philosophy,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Organic  Evolution. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  a)  above. 

b)  Three  majors  to  be  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the 
Dean  with  reference  to  the  student's  principal  sequence.  The  following  are 
recommended : 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  or  Aesthetics, 
when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Psychology  or  Education. 

Courses  in  Social  Psychology,  Development  of  Modern  Thought,  Social 
and  Political  Philosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  Psychology  of  Religion,  when 
the  principal  sequence  is  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  History,  and  Sociology. 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Aesthetics,  when  the  principal 
sequence  is  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

Courses  in  Philosophy  of  Nature,  Modern  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Meta- 
physics, when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Science  or  Mathematics. 

1  Attention  is  called  to  the  social  science  secondary  sequence,  which  comprises  the 
following  courses:  Political  Economy  1,  Psychology  1,  Sociology  1  or  3,  Philosophy  3 
or  4,  and  at  least  two  related  Senior  College  majors  from  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
philosophical  and  social  science  groups. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

Students  may  begin  work  in  the  Department  with  any  one  of  courses  1-6. 
Elementary  Psychology  is  recommended  as  a  preliminary  for  courses  2  and  4, 
and  is  a  prerequisite  for  course  6.  Course  1  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year 
but  not  after  the  second  year.  Prerequisites  for  other  courses:  for  courses  2  and 
3,  9  majors;  for  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  12  majors;  for  course  7,  12  majors  and  one 
other  course  in  the  Department  or  Psychology  1. 

1.  Social  Ethics. — (1)  The  development  of  co-operation,  order,  responsi- 
bility, liberty,  justice,  and  democracy,  and  (2)  present  ethical  problems  and  tasks 
of  industrial,  commercial,  civic,  and  political  life.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Pro- 
fessor Tufts. 

2.  Elementary  Social  Psychology. — (1)  Mind  as  a  combination  of  peculiar 
dispositions,  prejudices,  and  attitudes,  acquired  by  each  individual  from  his 
social  environment;  (2)  the  manner  in  which  the  social  situation  of  the  group 
produces  the  habits  of  thought  typical  of  that  group;  and  (3)  the  explanation 
of  the  divergences  in  the  thinking  of  conflicting  groups  in  modern  society  by  the 
methods  of  social  psychology.  Mj.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10: 45;  and  Autumn, 
8:10,  Dr.  Ayres. 

3.  Logic. — In  this  course  the  subject  is  presented  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  method  of  thinking  and  of  scientific  procedure.  Mj.  Winter,  12 : 55, 
Dr.  Ayres. 

4.  Elementary  Ethics. — A  study  of  moral  origins  is  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  moral  consciousness  and  of  certain  present  problems  of  social  morality. 
Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  10:45,  Professor  Mead;  sec.  b,  12:55,  Dr.  Ayres;  Winter, 
sec.  a,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Ames;  sec.  6,  2:00,  Professor  Moore; 
Spring,  8: 10,  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

5.  Ethics  of  Business. — The  ethical  principles  underlying  business  enterprise, 
competitive  and  monopolistic;  demands  of  labor,  unionist  and  syndicalist;  con- 
sumers' attempts  at  self -protection;  organization  of  conflicting  economic  interests 
as  an  ethical  problem.    Mj.  Dr.  Ayres. 

6.  Aesthetics. — An  introduction  to  the  history  and  theory  of  Aesthetics. 
The  two  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  field,  viz.,  appreciation,  or  criticism,  and  artistic 
production,  will  be  analyzed,  and  their  leading  categories  studied  with  reference 
both  to  their  psychological  origin  and  to  their  historic  relations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  art.  For  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psy- 
chology.   Mj.  Spring,  8: 10,  Professor  Tufts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — While  the  course  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  further  work  in  philosophy,  the  primary  aim  will  be  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
general  student  who  wishes  to  gain  a  method  and  point  of  view  for  considering  the 
meaning  of  the  world  and  of  human  life.  Prerequisite :  one  course  in  the  Depart- 
ment, or  one  in  Psychology.    Winter,  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 

10.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy. — (1)  A  survey  of  the  history  of  thought, 
considered  in  its  relations  to  the  sciences,  to  literature,  and  to  social  and  political 
conditions;  and  (2)  an  introduction  to  philosophy  through  a  more  careful  study 
of  some  of  the  most  important  systems.  Windelband's  History  of  Philosophy 
with  lectures,  and  readings  from  Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  Graduate  Schools.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Moore. 

11.  Modern  Philosophy. — A  general  survey  of  the  philosophic  develop- 
ment from  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  Kant.  Lectures  on  the  relation  between 
the  philosophical  and  the  political,  religious,  and  scientific  movements,  with 
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assigned  readings  of  selections  from  authors  discussed.  For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Dr.  Atres. 

12.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.— The  thought  of  the 
century  will  be  traced  not  only  in  its  more  formal  philosophic  aspects,  but  also 
as  represented  in  literary  and  scientific  movements.  Romanticism,  idealism, 
positivism,  transcendentalism,  utilitarianism,  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
will  be  treated.    Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Mead. 

13.  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Pragmatism,  new  realism,  recent  idealism, 
Bergson.    Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor  Mead. 

14.  History  of  Ancient  Science. — Professor  Mead.   [Not  given  in  1918-19. 

III.     PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

20.  Evolution  of  Morality. — A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
moral  life  and  of  moral  standards  in  relation  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
conditions,  and  also  to  custom,  law,  and  religion.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
2:35,  Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  3:05,  Professor  Tufts. 

21.  Advanced  Social  Psychology. — Analysis  of  human  nature  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  behavior,  with  especial  reference  to  the  appearance  of  conscious- 
ness of  the  self  through  the  operation  of  the  vocal  gesture  within  the  field  of  social 
conduct.  Prerequisite  for  undergraduates:  either  course  2  or  Psychology  1  and 
Sociology  3.    Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Professor  Mead. 

22.  Ethics  of  International  Relations. — (1)  An  outline  of  tribal,  imperial, 
national,  and  international  organization;  (2)  leading  theories  as  to  the  ethical 
basis  of  relations  between  nations,  including  the  relations  between  individual 
and  state  ethics;  (3)  constructive  suggestions  based  on  international  co-operation 
and  responsibility.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:35,  Professor  Tufts. 

23.  Plato. — The  leading  dialogues  will  be  studied  in  Jowett's  translation 
with  especial  reference  to  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  ideas  in  relation  to  Greek 
religions  and  social  customs.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8: 10,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Ames. 

24.  German  Philosophy  from  Kant  to  the  Present  Time. — The  philosophy 
will  be  considered  on  the  one  hand  as  to  its  intrinsic  significance,  and  on  the  other 
as  a  means  of  understanding  certain  characteristics  of  the  German  mind.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  11:50,  Professor  Tufts. 

25.  Utilitarianism  and  "Laissez-faire." — This  course  will  study  utilitarian 
ethics  and  laissez-faire  economics  as  two  phases  of  the  same  social  theory.  It 
will  examine  particularly  (1)  the  inception  of  this  theory  in  the  union  of  "moral 
sense"  ethics  and  "natural  order"  economics  in  Adam  Smith,  (2)  its  development 
by  the  Bentham-James  Mill-Ricardo  group,  and  (3)  its  influence  on  the  thought 
and  institutions  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term),  8:10,  Dr.  Ayres. 

27.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. — Typical  problems  of  social  organiza- 
tion and  progress  will  be  considered  with  especial  reference  to  the  standpoints  of 
individualism  and  socialism,  nationalism  and  internationalism.  The  concep- 
tions of  freedom,  justice,  rights,  and  democracy  will  be  studied  with  reference  to 
present  economic,  industrial,  and  legal  conditions.  For  graduate  students. 
Open  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  course  4,  or  advanced  work  in  the  Social  Sciences. 
Mj.  9:15,  Spring,  Professor  Tufts. 

30,  31,  32.  Rationalism  and  Empiricism. — The  development  of  these  funda- 
mental motifs  will  be  followed  from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  to  the 
present.  The  course  especially  aims  at  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
the  chief  representatives  of  Rationalism  and  Empiricism  and  with  the  relations 
of  these  motives  to  the  contemporaneous  scientific,  religious,  and  political  inter- 
ests. The  first  half  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  pre-Kantian,  the  second  half 
with  the  Kantian  and  post-Kantian,  development.  For  graduate  students. 
Professors  Mead  and  Tufts.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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35.  Psychology  of  Religion. — A  study  of  the  impulses,  habits,  and  beliefs 
in  religious  experience;  the  place  and  function  of  ceremonials,  sacrifice,  prayer, 
myth;  various  forms  of  personal  and  organized  religion:  conversion,  beliefs, 
institutional  types  and  tendencies.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Professor 
Ames. 

36.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — M.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

37.  The  Psychology  of  Mysticism. — A  description  and  analysis  of  several 
historical  types  of  mysticism  and  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  recent  social 
and  individual  psychology.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:45,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Ames. 

38.  Metaphysics  of  Religion. — A  survey  of  the  main  concepts  of  the  great 
historical  religions  with  a  view  to  their  origin  and  function,  e.g.,  creation,  provi- 
dence, evil,  sin,  redemption,  spirits,  gods.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

Sociology  and  Anthropology  18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — See  Sociology  18. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Small. 


IV.     FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

42,  43.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant. — A  critical  discussion  of  Kant's  Philosophy 
as  a  system,  and  in  its  relations  to  previous  and  subsequent  thought.  The  Cri- 
tique of  Pure  Reason  will  be  studied  in  the  Winter;  The  Critiques  of  Practical 
Reason  and  of  Judgment  in  the  Spring.    2Mjs.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Mead. 

Sanskrit  15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — This  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philo- 
sophic thought  in  India  from  the  Rig  Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the 
Sainkhya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

44.  The  Logic  of  Science. — The  formation  of  the  scientific  judgment  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  aspects:  the  problem;  the  gathering  of  the  data;  the 
formation  of  the  hypothesis;  verification;  and  practice.  Mj.  Professor  Mead. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

45.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. — The  methods  actually  in  use  in  the 
historical  and  social  sciences  will  be  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  theory  of 
inference.  The  discussion  will  follow  Wundt's  treatment  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Logic,  certain  chapters  in  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar  of  Science,  portions  of 
Jevons'  Principles  of  Science,  and  other  collateral  material.  Mj.  Professor 
Mead.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

46.  The  Logic  of  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. — The  two  problems 
considered  in  this  course  will  be  the  function  of  mathematics  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  implications  of  evolution  as 
scientific  hypothesis.    Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Mead. 

47.  Social  Consciousness. — The  doctrines  of  Royce,  Tard,  Baldwin,  Durk- 
heim,  and  Levy-Bruhl,  will  be  presented  criticized,  and  related  to  behavioristic 
psychology  and  modern  philosophic  movements.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
10:45,  Professor  Mead. 

48.  Metaphysics. — A  study  of  teleology,  with  especial  reference  to  theories 
of  biology  and  organic  evolution ;  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body, 
the  problem  of  evil,  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  individual  self,  will  be  discussed. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8: 10,  Professor  Mead. 

50.  Advanced  Ethical  Theory. — A  critical  and  constructive  treatment  of 
present  problems  of  ethical  theory.  Mj.  Professor  Tufts.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 
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60A,  B,  C.  Seminar:  Current  Logical  Problems. — Selected  problems  from 
current  logical  discussions,  such  as:  The  nature  of  implication  and  inference; 
the  relation  of  inference  to  time  and  to  self;  the  problem  of  error,  contradiction, 
consistency,  etc.  These  will  be  considered  from  the  standpoints  of  the  Idealistic, 
the  Realistic,  the  Bergsonian,  and  the  Instrumental  doctrines.  3  Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Mon.,  3:05-5:05,  Professor  Moore. 

61A,  B,  C.  Seminar:  Modern  Logical  Theory. — The  course  during  the  first 
half-year  will  trace  in  the  development  of  modern  logical  theory  (1)  the  different 
conceptions  of  the  general  nature  and  function  of  thought  with  (2)  the  correspond- 
ing interpretations  of  the  logical  functions;  idea,  judgment,  inference;  hypoth- 
esis, induction,  deduction,  and  verification.  Beginning  with  Lotze  and  Mill 
the  course  will  follow  the  development  to  the  present  time,  showing  the  modi- 
fications of  logical  theory  made  by  the  conception  of  evolution,  the  pragmatic 
movement,  and  modern  mathematical  analysis.  Professor  Moore.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

62.  Seminar:  Hegel's  Logic. — This  course  presupposes  a  fundamental  study 
of  Kant,  and  leads  up  to  the  study  of  modern  logical  theory.  Wallace's  transla- 
tion of  Hegel's  Logik  will  be  used.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  enable  the 
student  to  follow  out  as  sympathetically  as  possible  the  structure  of  Hegel's 
thought,  and  to  recognize  the  problems  that  have  appeared  with  Hegel's  con- 
ception of  Logic,  and  the  limitations  of  Hegel's  method  in  dealing  with  them. 
Mj.  Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

63A,  B.  Seminar:  Thought  and  Reality. — A  course  in  modern  logical 
metaphysics.  The  development  of  modern  theories  of  the  nature  of  thought  and 
its  function  in  the  world  and  the  connection  of  these  theories  with  political, 
scientific,  and  religious  motifs  will  be  traced.  The  general  divisions  of  the  course 
are:  (1)  Empiricism  and  Rationalism;  (2)  Idealism;  (3)  Intellectualism  and 
Voluntarism;  (4)  Evolutionism  and  Pragmatism;  (5)  Neo-Realism.  The  course 
presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  and  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  logic.  2Mjs.  Professor  Moore.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

64.  Seminar:  Social  Consciousness. — Two  topics  will  be  discussed:  (a)  the 
relation  of  the  process  of  communication  to  the  structure  of  thought  and  the 
character  of  truth,  (6)  the  relation  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  the  self  to 
the  society  of  selves.  The  aim  of  the  investigation  will  be  to  bring  the  social 
character  of  consciousness  into  relation  with  the  philosophical  problems  of  truth 
and  reality.    Mj.  Spring,  Wed.,  3:05-5:05,  Professor  Mead. 

65A,  B.  Seminar:  Ethical  Theory. — A  critical  and  constructive  treatment  of 
present  problems  of  ethical  theory,  based  on  a  study  of  Sidgwick,  Green,  Moore, 
and  other  recent  authors.    2Mjs.  Professor  Tufts.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

66.  Seminar:  Ethics  of  Democracy. — Mj.  Professor  Tufts.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

70,  71,  72.  Research  Courses. — Advanced  courses  in  Ethics,  Aesthetics, 
Philosophy  of  Science,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  for  students  prepared  to  under- 
take independent  or  semi-independent  work,  will  be  directed  by  instructors  of 
the  Department. 

Attention  of  students  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  also  called  to  the 
following  courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  history  of  thought: 
Psychology  30-32,  History  of  Psychology;  Political  Economy  10,  13,  History  of 
Political  Economy;  Sociology  72,  Introduction  to  Sociology  74-76,  Evolution 
of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Comparative  Religion  6,  11-17, 
History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Greek  63-65,  Plato,  66-68,  Stoicism 
and  Epicureanism  in  Ancient  Literature  and  Life;  Romance,  B22,  23,  Dante,  59, 
History  of  French  Criticism, 
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Attention  of  students  in  Ethics  and  Social  Philosophy  is  also  invited  to  the 
following  courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  laws  of  social  condi- 
tions: Political  Economy  4,  5,  41-46,  Labor  and  Capital;  Sociology,  5,  The 
Family,  59,  Industrials,  17,  Conflict  of  Classes,  18,  Ethics  of  Sociology, 
and  Group  III,  Courses  in  Social  Technology. 

Attention  of  students  in  Aesthetics  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  other 
departments:  History  of  Art  1—11,  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Roman  Art,  24-40, 
Modern  Painting  and  Sculpture;  Greek  54,  Lectures  on  the  Literary  Criticism 
and  Rhetoric  of  the  Ancients,  55,  Seminar,  Literary  Criticism  and  Rhetoric  of  the 
Ancients;  Modern  Language  Departments,  courses  in  literary  criticism  and  the 
drama;  General  Literature,  courses  in  Comparative  Literature  and  the  Theory 
of  Literature;  also  to  the  courses  in  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  Plastic 
Art,  in  the  College  of  Education. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Rowland  Angell,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology;  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory;  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulties of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Harvey  Carr,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

{Joseph  Wanton  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.  Captain, 
U.S.A.  Medical  Corps. 

{Harry  Dexter  Kitson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology.  Lieutenant, 
U.S.A.  Field  Artillery. 

Curt  Rosenow,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

Jacob  Kantor,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 


instructors  in  other  departments  offering  courses  in  this 
department 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Education;  Director  of  the  School  of  Education. 
George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
William  Scott  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education;  Associate 

Professor  of  Education. 
Harold  Ordway  Rugg,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Herman  Campbell  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 

Irene  Case,  Ph.B.  Mary  Roberts,  A.B. 

Esther  Hurley,  A.B.  Edward  Stevens  Robinson,  A.B. 

William  Abbott  Owens,  A.M.  Margaret  Wooster,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  the  Department  are  planned  with  three  purposes  in  view: 
(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  undergraduate  students  who  desire  an  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  principles  of  Psychology  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
larger  social  and  scientific  interests  of  modern  life;  (2)  to  afford  adequate  dis- 
cipline for  students  who  wish  to  employ  Psychology  as  a  basis  for  higher  work 
in  philosophy,  education,  the  biological  and  social  sciences;  (3)  to  furnish  a  sound 
and  symmetrical  training  for  teachers,  investigators,  and  specialists  in  the  various 
branches  of  psychological  science. 

The  fellowships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  are  intended  for  persons 
who  give  promise  of  distinction  in  research  work. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Psychology  are  advised  in  all  cases 
to  have  the  equivalents  of  at  least  three  majors  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

t  Absent  on  leave. 
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When  the  principal  work  falls  within  the  lines  of  Experimental  Psychology  or 
Comparative  Psychology,  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  the  equivalent 
of  the  elementary  courses  in  Neurology  and  either  Physiology  or  Zoology. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  expect  to  make  Psychology  a  secondary 
subject  for  any  of  the  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment immediately  after  entering  upon  residence.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  previous  training  of  the  candidates.  From  six 
to  nine  majors  are  commonly  necessary. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  two  buildings  of  its  own:  one  at 
5728  Ellis  Avenue,  and  the  other  at  5704  Ellis  Avenue.  The  former  contains 
recitation  rooms,  libraries,  and  research-rooms  for  graduate  students.  The  latter 
is  devoted  entirely  to  animal  psychology. 

The  facilities  for  work  in  animal  psychology  are  peculiarly  good,  and  the 
equipment  for  such  work,  already  among  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere,  is  being 
rapidly  enlarged.  The  collection  of  general  apparatus  ranks  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  country  and  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  thorough  train- 
ing in  accepted  methods  of  research  and  to  supply  the  necessary  means  for 
investigation.  New  apparatus  required  for  research  is  promptly  furnished.  The 
results  of  all  approved  investigations  appear  either  in  the  Psychological  Review 
publications  or  in  other  journals  of  repute. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES1 

The  following  courses  may  be  used  in  fulfilment  of  sequence  requirements: 
1,  Introductory  Psychology;  2,  Demonstration  Course;  3,  Psychology  of  Busi- 
ness; 4,  Social  Psychology;  5,  Psychology  of  Religion;  5A,  Psychology  of 
Religious  Groups;  6,  Test  Methods;  7,  Abnormal  Psychology;  10,  Comparative 
Psychology;  11,  Advanced  Systematic  Psychology;  12,  Social  Origins  (Sociology 
3);  20,  21,  22,  Experimental  Psychology.  From  other  departments,  Anatomy 
16,  Neurology;  Physiology  14,  Physiology  of  Nervous  System;  Education  63, 
Genetic  Psychology;  65,  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects;  Philosophy  2, 
Ethics;  5,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy;  6,  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
7,  Aesthetics. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES2 

a)  Psychology  1. 

b)  Psychology  2.  For  this  may  be  substituted,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean, 
courses  20,  21,  or  22,  preceded  by  at  least  3  majors  in  Psychology. 

c)  4. 

d)  7. 

e)  5  or  12  or  3. 

/)  Education  63  or  65. 

g)  Anatomy  16. 

h)  10. 

i)  Psychology  11. 

1  For  Social  Science  sequence  see  footnote  on  p.  45. 

2  Course  1  must  precede  all  other  courses  and  should  be  taken  during  the  second  year 
of  residence.  The  course  in  Systematic  Psychology  (11)  should  be  taken  during  the  final 
year  of  residence,  otherwise  the  order  of  courses  as  announced,  although  advised,  is  not 
prescribed. 
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SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Philosophy:  courses  1,  2  (or  with 
consent  of  Dean  20,  21,  or  22,  preceded  by  at  least  3  majors  in  Psychology), 
4,  5,  7,  11. 

b)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Education:  courses  1,  Psychology 
2  (or  with  consent  of  Dean  20,  21,  or  22,  preceded  by  at  least  3  majors  in  Psy- 
chology), 4,  7,  10,  11,  or  12. 

c)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Historical  or  Social  Science: 
courses  1,  2,  4,  7  (or  11),  Philosophy  2,  5,  or  6. 

d)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  any  one  of  the  language  depart- 
ments, the  same  as  the  preceding,  except  that  for  Philosophy  5  is  to  be  substituted 
Philosophy  7. 

e)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  science,  and  especially  in  Biology, 
courses  1,  2  (or  with  the  consent  of  Dean  20,  21,  or  22,  preceded  by  at  least  3 
majors  in  Psychology),  6,  7,  10,  Anatomy  16. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  are  divided  into  four  groups:  A,  those  for  undergraduates 
exclusively;  B,  those  for  undergraduates  to  which  graduates  may  be  admitted; 
C,  those  for  graduates  to  which  undergraduates  properly  prepared  may  be 
admitted;  and  D,  those  for  graduate  students  alone. 

DIVISION  A 

1.  Introductory  Psychology. — Repeated  every  quarter.  Mj.  every  quarter. 
Summer,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Carr,  Dr.  Rosenow,  and  Dr.  Kantor. 

Note. — This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  Department  and 
may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have  completed  nine  majors  of  work. 

2.  Outlines  of  Experimental  Psychology  (demonstration  course). — This 
course  is  intended  to  give  students  a  general  introductory  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  and  results  of  experimental  psychology.  Lectures,  class  demon- 
strations, assigned  readings,  with  opportunity  for  individual  experimental  work. 
Should  not  be  taken  by  students  expecting  to  elect  courses  20,  21,  22.  Pre- 
requisite: course  1.    Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  . 

3.  Psychology  of  Business  Procedure. — A  study  of  the  applications  of  psy- 
chology to  advertising,  salesmanship,  vocational  efficiency,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  1,  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  . 

Education  62.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Sub- 
jects (1). — M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor 
Judd;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

division  b 

4.  Elementary  Social  Psychology. — Analysis  of  human  nature  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  behavior.    Summer,  Dr.  Ayres. 

6.  Psychology  of  Religion. — See  Philosophy  35.  A  study  of  the  typical  phases 
of  religious  consciousness.    Mj.  Autumn,  8: 10,  Assistant  Professor  Ames. 

6.  Methods  of  Psychological  Testing. — A  critical  and  expository  study  of 
tests  now  in  use  for  general  diagnostic  purposes.    Mj.  Autumn,  11 :50,  . 

7.  Abnormal  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  variants  of  normal  consciousness 
involved  in  hysteria,  multiple  personality,  dreams,  hypnotism,  mediumistic 
phenomena,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  their  bearing  on  normal  mental 
processes.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  including  3  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Spring, 
11:50,  . 
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10.  Experimental  Comparative  Psychology. — Work  in  the  laboratory,  and 
conferences.  The  larger  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
behavior  of  the  higher  vertebrate  organisms.  Senior  College  and  graduate 
students.  Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Associate 
Professor  Carr. 

10A.  Comparative  Psychology. — This  course  covers  more  briefly  the  ground 
traversed  in  course  10,  but  without  laboratory  work.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

11.  Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. — A  critical  and  constructive  presenta- 
tion of  systematic  general  psychology.  Prerequisite:  24  majors,  including  3 
majors  in  Psychology.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Professor  Angell. 

12.  Social  Origins.— A  study  of  the  sentiments,  moral  attitudes,  and  mental 
traits  of  primitive  man  in  their  relation  to  social  organization.  Mj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Spring,  .    See  Sociology  3. 

Education  63.  Genetic  Psychology  (2). — Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Freeman. 

division  c 

20,  21,  22.  Experimental  Psychology.— Training  course.  This  course  is 
designed  to  afford  students  preliminary  training  for  independent  research  and  for 
teaching  this  branch.  It  is  distinctly  a  laboratory  course.  The  course  may  be 
entered  at  the  beginning  of  any  of  the  three  quarters.  The  work  is,  however, 
closely  connected,  and  the  Department  strongly  recommends  adherence  to  the 
regular  sequence,  as  indicated  in  the  course  numbers.  Prerequisite:  3  majors 
in  Psychology.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Lectures,  2:00;  labora- 
tory work,  2:00-4:00,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

Note. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  occur  on  different  days. 

Course  20:  Will  be  given  to  the  study  of  visual  sensations,  introduced  by 
a  general  presentation  of  psychological  methods,  and  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
operations  of  the  nervous  system.  Autumn. 

Course  21 :  Will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  auditory,  cutaneous,  kines- 
thetic, gustatory,  and  olfactory  sensations.  Winter. 

Course  22:  Will  consider  the  application  of  experimental  methods  to  the 
study  of  the  more  complex  processes  of  consciousness.  Spring. 

Note. — These  three  courses  are  given  in  rotation  in  successive  summers,  so  that  the 
year's  work  may  be  obtained  by  students  who  are  in  residence  only  in  the  summer. 

23.  Methods  of  Mental  Measurement. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
The  more  familiar  forms  of  procedure  for  quantitative  study  of  the  psychical 
processes  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Experi- 
mental Psychology.    Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

24.  Visual  Space  Perception  (advanced  course). — Consists  of  lectures, 
reading,  and  laboratory  work.  For  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  one  major 
from  courses  2,  3,  and  4.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

Education  65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (3). — M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

division  D 

30.  History  of  British  Psychology. — A  critical  and  expository  examination  of 
the  more  important  writers.    Mj.  Professor  Angell.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

31.  History  of  German  Psychology— The  principal  German  psychologists 
since  Leibnitz  will  be  discussed  and  criticized.  Ability  to  read  German  is 
extremely  desirable  for  students  who  intend  to  take  this  course.  Mj.  Professor 
Angell.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

32.  American  and  French  Psychologists. — Selected  works  of  representative 
writers  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  the  securing  of  information  con- 
cerning the  origins  and  national  traits  of  French  and  American  psychology. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Professor  Angell.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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33.  Advanced  Psychology. — A  critical  and  constructive  discussion  of  the 
psychology  of  the  thought  processes.  For  graduate  students.  Admission  only 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor.    Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor  Angell. 

34.  Psychology  of  Volition. — Modern  analyses  of  volition.  For  graduate 
students.  Admission  only  after  conference  with  the  instructor.  Mj.  Winter, 
9 : 15,  Professor  Angell. 

35.  Psychology  of  Feeling. — Continuation  of  course  34,  but  with  special 
subject,  Feeling.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Angell. 

39.  Journal  Club. — Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Credit  will  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  work  performed.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

40,  41,  42.  Experimental  Psychology  (advanced  course). — This  course  is 
primarily  intended  for  purposes  of  investigation.  Selected  problems  will  be 
assigned  to  individual  students.  It  may,  however,  be  employed  for  securing 
technical  drill  in  advanced  methods  either  within  the  field  of  qualitative  or 
quantitative  experimentation  upon  human  consciousness,  or  within  that  of 
animal  psychology.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Angell 
and  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

45.  Seminar. — Professor  Angell. 

Philosophy  21.  Advanced  Social  Psychology. — Mj .  Winter,  Professor  Mead. 
Education  64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education. — Mj.  Winter,  Profes- 
sor Judd. 

Education  65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Judd. 

Education  71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education. — 

Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Associate  Professor  Freeman,  Assistant 
Professor  Cameron;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

Education  72.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems. — Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

Education  73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children. — 
For  graduate  students.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Stevens. 

Education  76.  Advanced  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Mental  Tests. — Mj. 
Summer,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

Education  79A.  Mental  Tests. — Primarily  for  graduate  students.  M.  Sum- 
mer, Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

Education  80B.  Investigations  in  Reading. — For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
types  of  students. 

First,  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  educational  courses  in  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  may  here  specialize  and  carry  on  research  work 
leading  to  the  Doctor's  degree. 

Secondly,  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  practical  work  along  the  lines  of 
school  supervision  and  administration  may  secure  through  these  courses  training 
in  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  of  educational  problems  which  will 
prepare  them  to  take  up  their  practical  situations  and  formulate  their  reports  in 
the  light  of  the  best  current  practices.  Administrative  officers  are  thus  trained 
to  organize  schools  in  a  scientific  way. 

Thirdly,  students  who  have  specialized  in  other  departments,  such  as  history, 
mathematics,  science,  etc.,  and  are  intending  to  use  training  in  these  special 
departments  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools  or  higher  institu- 
tions, may  secure  in  general  courses  in  education  that  acquaintance  with  school 
organization  and  school  problems  which  will  aid  them  in  formulating  the  material 
in  their  specialties. 

The  Graduate  Department  of  Education  is  equipped  with  laboratory  facili- 
ties of  a  special  type  to  carry  on  investigations  in  experimental  education. 

In  addition  to  these  special  laboratories  the  Department  of  Education  is  in 
a  position  to  utilize  the  laboratory  schools  of  the  School  of  Education  for  purposes 
of  tests,  experimentation,  and  observation.  The  laboratory  schools  include  a 
kindergarten,  primary  school,  and  secondary  school  of  sufficient  size  and 
variety  of  courses  and  organization  to  give  opportunity  for  complete  observation 
of  school  work.  In  addition  the  undergraduate  department  is  conducted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contribute  to  the  training  of  students  who  are  to  teach  either  in  normal 
schools  or  in  college  departments  of  education.  The  undergraduate  department 
thus  constitutes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  graduate  department  an  additional 
laboratory  for  educational  research. 

The  records  of  the  University  are  also  accessible  at  all  times  to  students  who 
are  carding  on  investigations  with  regard  to  scholarship  in  different  institutions. 

Students  may  not  enter  upon  graduate  work  in  Education  unless  they  have 
completed  introductory  courses  of  an  undergraduate  grade.  Three  such  intro- 
ductory courses  will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  this 
Department.  If  these  courses  have  not  been  taken  in  the  undergraduate  course 
of  the  candidate,  additional  majors  to  cover  the  deficiency  will  be  required  for 
the  degree. 

Fellowships  are  available  in  the  Department,  but  in  general  these  can  be 
awarded  only  to  candidates  who  have  completed  one  year  of  graduate  work. 
Scholarships  are  available  for  candidates  of  high  grade  who  are  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree. 

The  advanced  degrees  conferred  in  the  Department  are  the  Master's  degree 
and  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  dissertation  required  for  these  degrees 
may  be  historical,  statistical,  or  experimental,  but  in  general  a  requirement  will 
be  imposed  for  both  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees  that  these  dissertations  repre- 
sent ability  to  carry  on  independent  research  work.  Dissertations  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  the 
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Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred.  Candidates  for  the  Master's 
degree  should  secure  from  the  office  of  the  Department  mimeographed  directions 
concerning  the  preparation  of  Masters'  essays  in  this  Department. 

For  a  complete  statement  concerning  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
School  of  Education  the  reader  should  secure  the  annual  Announcement  of  that 
division  of  the  University,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  number  given  in  parentheses  following  the  name  of  the  course  indicates 
the  degree  of  difficulty  or  advancement  of  the  course.  (1)  indicates  an  elemen- 
tary introductory  course  which  should  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  by  undergraduate 
students  with  less  than  18  majors  of  college  credit;  (2)  indicates  an  intermediate 
course  which  may  be  taken  by  undergraduate  students  with  more  than  18  majors 
of  college  credit;  (3)  indicates  a  course  which  may  be  taken  by  advanced  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students;  (4)  indicates  an  advanced  or  specialized  course 
which  is  open  to  graduate  students  only. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — An  elementary  course  dealing  with  general 
educational  problems  and  scientific  methods  of  solving  these  problems.  Text- 
book: Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education.  Reports  on  observa- 
tions in  schools  required  of  each  member  of  the  class.  Open  to  undergraduate 
students  with  less  than  18  majors  of  College  credit.  Required  of  all  students 
in  the  College  of  Education  and  of  all  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  Education. 
Sections  limited  strictly  to  40.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  sec.  c,  Professor 
Judd,  Assistant  Professor  Breed,  Associate  Professor  Rugg;  Winter, 
sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Professor  Judd,  Associate  Professor  Freeman;  Spring,  sec.  a, 
sec.  b,  Assistant  Professor  Breed,  Mr.  Clarke. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

4.  History  of  Modern  Education  (2). — This  course  will  involve  reading  and 
class  discussions  which  set  forth  briefly  the  social  and  educational  conditions  in 
Europe  and  America  from  1100  down  to  the  present.  Most  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  the  revolutionary  developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  The  changes  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  response 
to  social  needs  and  demands  will  be  emphasized.  This  course  should  prove 
valuable  to  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers.  Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  either  Term,  Professor  Stout;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Mr.  Clarke. 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  American  Education  (3). — This  course 
affords  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  development  of  education  in  America,  to  the 
end  that  school  administrators  and  teachers  may  be  aided  in  analyzing  and 
solving  their  problems  more  intelligently  in  the  light  of  past  theories  and  practices. 
The  following  topics  are  treated :  the  transplanting  of  European  educational 
institutions  and  practices,  and  their  modification  to  meet  colonial  needs;  com- 
parison of  various  colonies;  the  development  of  a  few  typical  and  contrasting 
state  systems;  secondary  education;  changes  in  curriculum  and  methods;  edu- 
cational extension;  agricultural,  manual,  and  technical  education.  Open  to 
graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Clarke. 

15.  Research  Problems  in  the  History  of  American  Education  (4). — This 
course  is  primarily  for  advanced  students,  candidates  for  higher  degrees,  who 
wish  to  write  their  dissertations  in  the  field  of  American  education.  Problems 
will  be  assigned  for  investigation  and  results  criticized.  Lectures  on  important 
movements  in  American  education,  and  reports.  Limited  to  20.  Consult 
instructor  before  registering.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Associate 
Professor  Jernegan. 
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17.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  I  (4). — An  intensive  study  will  be 
made  of  one  or  more  important  topics  relating  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
American  education  to  about  1800.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminar,  with 
meetings  of  the  class  for  lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms,  and  other  meetings  for 
individual  consultation  and  instruction  on  reports  and  dissertations.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  methods  of  historical  production  and  criticism  applied  to 
original  investigation  in  the  history  of  American  education,  and  training  is  given 
in  special  methods  of  research  preparatory  to  and  in  connection  with  disserta- 
tion work.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Jernegan. 

18.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  II  (4). — A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
development  of  American  education  since  1800,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  out- 
lined in  course  17,  with  special  emphasis  on  state  systems  of  public  education, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  social,  religious,  and  political  factors  which  have 
influenced  their  origin,  development,  and  characteristics.  Lectures,  reports,  and 
criticisms.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Jernegan. 

social  and  administrative  aspects 

30.  Educational  Administration:  Introductory  Survey  (3). — This  course  aims 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  sources  and  typical  examples  of  the  literature  of 
school  administration,  the  principal  problems  in  the  field,  and  the  current  statis- 
tical and  measuring  methods  of  treating  these  problems.  Discussion  will  take  up 
problems  of  central  administration,  financing  the  public  schools,  business  man- 
agement, the  teaching  staff,  grading  and  promoting  pupils,  the  measuring 
movement,  school  records  and  reports.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  under- 
graduate students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Associate  Professor 
Koos;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Rugg.  / 

32.  Educational  Administration:  Public-School  Costs  and  Business  Manage- 
ment (4). — A  detailed  study  of  city  school  finance,  based  upon  (1)  concrete 
material  collected  recently  from  large  and  small  city  systems;  (2)  critical  reading 
of  recent  literature.  Topics  covered  will  include :  A.  Public-school  costs: — legal 
basis;  revenues  and  expenditures;  financial  policies  of  school  boards;  costs  of 
teaching  and  of  other  activities;  B.  Business  management: — systems  of  depart- 
mental organization;  management  of  the  school  plant  and  the  supplies  depart- 
ment; school  financial  statistics,  accounting  and  auditing.  Open  to  graduate 
students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

34.  Educational  Administration:  Instructional  Aspects  (4). — Considers  the 
problems  of  the  superintendent  and  principals  in  their  direction  of  the  work  of 
the  classrooms:  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional  equipment; 
pupils — classification,  grading,  promotion,  retardation,  elimination,  etc.;  teachers 
— training,  certification,  appointment,  promotion,  rating,  tenure,  salaries, 
pensions,  etc.;  principals  and  methods  of  supervision.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Stout.  Open  to  graduate  students. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

36.  Educational  Administration:  Supervisory  and  General  Aspects  (4). — 
Considers  the  more  general  problems  of  organization  and  management:  school 
board,  superintendent,  special  supervisors,  principals,  business  manager,  build- 
ings and  equipment,  janitors  and  engineers,  educational  finance  and  accounting, 
school  reports,  and  special  problems.  Designed  for  prospective  superintendents. 
Open  to  graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

36.  High-School  Administration  (3). — This  course  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  of  high-school  administration,  including  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  the  junior  high  school;  statistical 
studies  as  tests  of  efficiency;  the  making  of  curricula  and  of  programs;  the 
reorganization  of  the  material  of  secondary  education ;  social  organization ;  moral 
instruction  and  training.  The  material  of  the  course  is  definitely  related  to 
actual  school  conditions,  particularly  in  the  University  High  School.  Primarily 
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for  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Principal  Johnson;  Mj.  (or 
M.  either  Term),  Associate  Professor  Koos.  Mj.  Autumn,  Principal 
Johnson. 

37.  Principles  of  Secondaryl'Education  (3). — The  fundamental  conception  of 
the  secondary  school  and  its  differentiation  from  other  types  of  institutions;  the 
threefold  function  of  the  school:  training  for  work,  for  civic,  and  other  social 
relations,  and  for  leisure;  the  grounds  upon  which  vocational  studies  in  secondary 
schools  are  to  be  justified;  the  organization,  equipment,  and  administration  of 
the  school  in  its  intellectual,  civic,  and  moral  aspects,  involving  a  study  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  curriculum  and  the  relation  of  religious  training  to  the 
work  of  the  secular  school.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate 
students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Butler. 

38.  Junior  High  Schools  (4). — A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  present 
divisions  of  the  school  system  and  of  the  divisions  of  European  systems.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  progress,  in  recent  years,  of  the  junior  high  school,  including  a  critical 
examination  of  typical  courses  of  study.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  Open 
to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Judd;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Professor  Hartwell;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

40A.  Newer  Types  of  Elementary-School  Organization  (3). — This  course 
considers  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  elementary  school;  recent  departures 
from  the  traditional  form  of  organization  which  have  been  made  in  an  attempt 
to  realize  these  purposes;  present  standards  of  costs  and  their  influence  on 
organization.  A  few  of  the  systems  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  will  be  studied 
individually  and  reports  made  upon  the  available  literature  on  the  subject. 
Open  to  superintendents  and  elementary-school  principals.  For  graduate  and 
advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor 
Hartwell. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (3). — The  course  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  a 
study  of  the  schools  of  Germany.  It  will  trace  the  historical  development  of  the 
existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  an  expression  of  the 
religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  have  dominated  the  people,  with  espe- 
cial emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public  education  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism, 
realism,  and  nationalism.  For  purposes  of  comparison  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  schools  of  England  and  France  and  to  present  tendencies  in  education  in  the 
Orient.  Open  to  graduate  students;  open  also  to  advanced  undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  have  had  2  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Butler. 

45.  Organization  of  Courses  for  Teachers  (4). — This  course  is  intended  for 
normal-school  teachers,  supervisors,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  reviewing 
critically  the  organization  of  training  courses  for  teachers.  It  will  deal  with  the 
sequences  of  courses  commonly  prescribed  in  normal  schools  and  other  institutions 
which  train  teachers,  will  make  a  comparative  study  of  practices  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  will  aim  to  develop  the  principles  on  which  normal  courses  should 
be  arranged.  Open  to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

46.  Curriculum  (3). — A  discussion  of  the  social  demands  upon  public  educa- 
tion, elementary  and  secondary,  and  of  the  ways  these  demands  are  being  met  in 
progressive  educational  systems.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate 
students.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

47.  Curriculum  (continued)  (4). — The  course  deals  with  the  practical  prob- 
lems involved  in  drawing  up  courses  of  study  in  the  different  subjects,  elementary 
and  secondary.  It  is  designed  for  prospective  superintendents  and  principals. 
Prerequisite:  course  46  or  considerable  practical  experience.  Open  to  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

52.  School  Surveys  (4). — Mainly  a  lecture  course  dealing  with  the  technique 
and  summary  of  the  findings  of  school  surveys.  Members  of  the  class  will  be 
expected  to  read  quite  a  number  of  the  reports  of  school  surveys.  Open  to 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Professor  Bobbitt. 
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55A.  Rural  Education  (3). — Consideration  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  rural  communities;  adaptation  of  schools  to  meet  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  rural  communities;  organization  and  administration  of  rural  schools;  the 
rural  school  a  social  center;  industrial  activities  of  the  school;  needs  in  rural 
education;  curricula;  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs;  recreation  and  play; 
training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools;  agriculture  in  one-teacher  schools;  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  consolidated  schools;  the  rural  high  school;  special  methods; 
equipment  of  rural  schools;  extension  service  through  the  rural  school;  education 
for  the  home ;  improving  the  teachers  in  service.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced 
undergraduate  students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Ullrich. 

56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (3). — A  course  of  lectures 
and  readings  dealing  with  the  educational  values  of  drawing,  constructive  work, 
and  design,  and  the  place  of  these  subjects  in  a  general  scheme  of  education.  It 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  organization  of  these  subjects  in  elementary  and 
high  schools,  and  is  planned  for  students  of  education,  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  of  constructive  work.  This  course  does 
not  require  actual  work  in,  nor  technical  knowledge  of,  drawing.  Open  to 
graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term) ;  M j .  Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools  (3). — The  course  treats  of  the 
purpose,  history,  organization,  and  promotion  of  industrial  education  and  of  its 
articulation  with  the  traditional  school  system  and  with  industry.  Open  to 
graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Associate  Professor  Leavitt;  Mj.  Winter. 

58.  Prevocational  Educational  (3). — Purpose:  To  study  the  present  move- 
ment to  organize  purposeful  curricula  for  those  who  leave  school  early.  The 
course  discusses  the  economic,  administrative,  and  instructorial  phases  of  the 
work  and  its  relation  to  the  junior  high  school  movement.  Courses  in  English, 
mathematics,  science,  industrial  history,  drawing,  and  shopwork  are  examined. 
Useful  to  those  preparing  for  administrative  work  in  popular  education  or  for 
teaching  in  prevocational  or  junior  high  schools.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in 
Education.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

59.  Vocational  Guidance  (2). — Topics  discussed:  guidance  surveys  and 
literature,  school  records,  placement,  employment  supervision,  analysis.  Speci- 
fically useful  for  superintendents,  principals  of  high  and  junior  high  schools  and 
for  adminstrators  of  industrial  training.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Education. 
Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt;  Mj.  Spring. 


educational  psychology  and  experimental  education 

62.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects  (1). — 

A  study  of  the  methods  by  which  the  child  learns  to  write,  draw,  spell,  and  grasp 
the  meaning  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  natural  science,  and  of  the 
mental  processes  which  are  developed  in  learning  these  subjects.  Previous  work 
in  psychology  is  not  necessary.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  understand  and  intelligently  apply  methods  of  teaching.  Textbook:  Free- 
man, Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches.  Open  to  undergraduate  students 
with  less  than  18  majors  of  College  credit.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Cameron;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Judd;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

63.  Genetic  Psychology  (2). — 'This  course  treats  of  the  development  of  the 
child's  instincts,  and  of  the  various  modes  of  learning.  The  aim  is  to  give  a  basis 
for  the  intelligent  management  of  the  child,  for  the  adjustment  of  school  tasks 
to  his  interests  and  ability,  and  for  the  supervision  of  his  learning  process.  The 
development  of  play,  the  social  attitudes,  speech  and  the  intellectual  abilities, 
and  learning,  memorizing,  formal  discipline,  and  mental  economy  are  among  the 
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topics  discussed.  Textbook:  Freeman,  How  Children  Learn.  Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education  (4). — A  study  of  the  stages  of 
mental  development  exhibited  in  the  elementary  school.  Detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  stages  of  progress  in  each  of  the  school  subjects.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  will  be  required  to  report  on  observations  made  in  the  schools. 
Open  to  graduate  students  who  have  taken  9  majors  in  Education  and  Psychology. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (3). — An  advanced  course  dealing 
with  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  language  sub- 
jects, practical  arts,  science,  history,  and  fine  arts.  There  is  also  a  treatment  of 
the  general  problems  of  study,  and  of  adolescent  mental  development.  Open  to 
advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in 
Psychology  and  one  in  Educational  Methods  or  High-School  Administration. 
Textbook:  Judd,  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Judd. 

70.  Experimental  Education:  Problems  in  Learning  and  the  School  Sub- 
jects (4). — The  class  will  undertake  the  study  of  a  number  of  problems  in  this 
field,  the  choice  of  problems  to  be  determined  by  conference.  Each  problem  will 
be  attacked  by,  first,  a  study  of  the  literature  and  present  scientific  status  of  the 
problem;  second,  the  organization  of  a  method  of  investigation  of  some  unsolved 
phase  of  the  problem;  third,  the  prosecution  of  the  investigation;  and  fourth,  the 
interpretation  of  the  results.  The  various  members  of  the  class  will  co-operate 
in  one  or  more  groups  in  the  study  of  the  problem.  Parallel  with  this  intensive 
study  there  will  be  presentation  and  discussion  of  typical  results  and  unsolved 
problems  in  other  parts  of  the  field.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  in  experimental  education  and  of 
the  methods  of  attack,  together  with  some  knowledge  of  the  results  thus  far 
achieved.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn.  This  course  will  be  continued 
in  the  Winter  Quarter  as  Education  71,  with  special  emphasis  on  Problems  in 
the  School  Subjects  and  Mental  Tests,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

70 A.  Advanced  Psychology  of  Learning  (3). — A  study  of  the  experimental 
investigation  of  the  various  kinds  of  learning  with  some  consideration  of  their 
application  in  the  schools.  The  review  of  the  literature  is  classified  so  as  to 
summarize  the  results  upon  such  topics  as :  the  nature  of  different  kinds  of  learn- 
ing, the  practice  and  work  curve,  forgetting  and  relearning,  methods  of  learning, 
distribution  of  time,  transfer,  individual  and  age  differences,  incentives.  Open 
to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (4).— The 

members  of  the  class  carry  on  a  series  of  selected  laboratory  experiments  to  illus- 
trate various  general  types  of  learning,  the  learning  processes  involved  in  some  of 
the  school  subjects,  some  tests  of  attainment  in  the  school  subjects,  and  tests  of 
sensory  capacity  and  of  intelligence.  Each  member  of  the  class  also  either  makes 
a  group  report  on  the  results  in  one  of  the  experiments  or  performs  an  additional 
special  experiment.  Textbook:  Freeman,  Experimental  Education.  Open  to 
graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  sec.  c,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Freeman,  Assistant  Professor  Breed,  and  Assistant 
Professor  Cameron;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (4). — This 

course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  theory  and 
practice  in  the  statistical  treatment  of  educational  material.  Data  secured  in 
concrete  problems  of  school  administration  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  practical 
work  in  using  statistical  measures.  In  the  theoretical  treatment  stress  will  be 
laid  on  proper  applications  and  limitations  of  the  various  methods.  Textbook: 
Rugg,  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education.  Open  to  graduate  students. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Assistant  Professor  Rugg, 
Professor  Schmidt;  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 
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73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (4). — A 
description  of  the  chief  types  of  mentally  defective  children  with  a  discussion  of 
the  causes  of  feeble-mindedness  and  mental  retardation.  Methods  of  examina- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  provisions  for  training  in  school  are  considered.  Open  to 
graduate  students  in  Education,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  medical  courses. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

75.  Advanced  Experimental  Study  of  Manual  Skill  and  Number  (4). — The 
work  will  consist  of  an  intensive  study  of  aspects  of  these  problems  by  laboratory 
methods.  Open  to  graduate  students  who  have  completed  Education  71,  or 
Experimental  Psychology.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

77.  Educational  Measurement  (4). — An  intensive  study  of  the  standard-test 
movement  in  education;  a  brief  historical  perspective;  principles  underlying  the 
demand  for  standards;  attempts  to  standardize  the  content  of  the  course  of 
study;  an  organization  of  the  principal  tests  designed  to  measure  the  outcomes 
of  specific  studies  in  elementary  and  secondary  curriculum;  a  critical  discussion 
of  the  validity  of  the  tests ;  principles  of  design  and  methods  of  construction ;  the 
use  of  standard  tests  to  the  administrator,  to  the  teacher,  and  to  school  surveyors. 
Open  to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

79A.  Mental  Tests  (3). — A  study  of  the  development  and  principles  of 
mental  tests.  The  course  serves  as  a  prehminary  to  a  more  detailed  and  technical 
study  for  training  in  mental  examination  or  as  a  means  to  an  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  mental  tests  for  education.  Some  of  the  topics  are:  early  attempts 
in  testing,  the  De  Samtis,  Binet,  and  Point  Scales,  other  test  groups,  age  grading, 
the  intelligence  quotient,  vocational  tests,  correlation.  Open  to  graduate  and 
advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Associate 
Professor  Freeman. 

80.  Investigations  in  Reading  (3). — This  course  is  designed  to  train  super- 
visors and  superintendents  to  carry  on  investigations  in  reading  in  schools  under 
their  supervision.  An  intensive  study  is  made  at  the  outset  of  the  experimental 
problems  which  have  developed  in  this  field.  The  major  portion  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  laboratory  and  classroom  investigations  of  reading  in  elementary 
schools.  The  organization  of  materials  for  use  in  classroom  investigations  and 
the  critical  evaluation  of  the  results  of  teaching  reading  are  emphasized.  Open 
to  graduate  students  and  supervisors.  Limited  to  20.  Consult  instructor  before 
registering.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 

81.  Investigations  in  Spelling  and  Arithmetic  (4). — A  study  of  the  urgent 
problems  in  the  teaching  of  spelhng  and  arithmetic.  Attention  will  be  limited 
for  the  most  part  to  the  experimental  and  statistical  contributions  in  these  fields. 
Problems  demanding  investigation  will  be  discussed,  plans  for  their  solution  out- 
lined, and  considerable  laboratory  work  will  be  provided.  Especially  designed 
for  a  limited  number  of  graduate  students  who  are  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  research  in  these  subjects.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

83.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (4). — Students  qualified  by  previous 
training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  and  statistical  investigation. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected  to  individual  criticism. 
Elaborate  reports  will  be  required  from  members  of  the  class.  Primarily  for 
candidates  for  higher  degrees  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

educational  methods 

86.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — The  following  topics 
are  discussed:  factors  determining  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject- 
matter.  The  routine  phases  of  school-keeping.  Methods  of  learning  involved 
in  various  school  subjects;  corresponding  methods  of  teaching.  How  to  secure 
interest  and  attention,  provide  for  individual  differences,  and  organize  supervised 
study;  the  use  of  textbook  and  conversational  methods;  planning  and  testing 
of  teaching;  observation  in  the  elementary  school.    Should  be  preceded  by  at 
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least  one  course  in  Education.  Should  precede  practice  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Open  to  undergraduate  students.  Sections  limited  to  30.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Pkofessor  Parker;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Parker;  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Gray;  Spring, 
Professor  Parker. 

87.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — A  general-methods  course 
for  undergraduate  students  who  are  prospective  high-school  teachers.  It  supple- 
ments the  courses  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  special  subjects  in  high  schools 
and  prepares  for  practice  teaching.  The  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  class 
room  teaching,  not  with  general  administrative  problems.  Observations  in  the 
University  High  School  are  required.  The  following  topics  are  treated:  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom  management, 
teaching  foreign  languages,  training  in  expression,  in  enjoyment,  and  in  reflective 
thinking,  individual  differences,  supervised  study,  the  use  of  books,  laboratory 
methods,  questioning,  measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  Textbook:  Parker 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  Prerequisite:  one  major  in  Education  or 
Psychology.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Breed;  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  sec.  c,  Associate  Professor 
Gray,  Assistant  Professor  Breed,  Mr.  Clarke;  Winter,  Spring,  sec.  a,  sec.  b 
Assistant  Professor  Breed,  Mr.  Clarke. 

88.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:   Advanced  Course  (4). — This 

course  is  for  experienced  high-school  teachers  and  principals.  It  treats  the  same 
topics  as  Education  87  but  in  a  more  exhaustive  manner.  Students  are  required 
to  canvass  thoroughly  the  specialized  literature  dealing  with  the  topics  assigned 
for  individual  reports;  to  present  elaborate  oral  reports;  and  to  organize  practical 
exercises  which  they  may  use  either  in  the  supervision  of  high-school  teaching  or 
in  conducting  methods  courses  for  high-school  teachers.  Open  to  graduate 
students  only.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor 
Parker,  Professor  S'chmidt,  Principal  Johnson;  Mj.  Spring,  Professo 
Parker. 

91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
(4). — School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new  basis 
Pestalozzian  methods  of  object-teaching,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc 
as  the  basis  of  nineteenth-century  practice;  Herbartian  methods  in  history  an< 
literature;  Froebelian  methods  in  motor  expression  and  social  participation 
reports  by  students  on  the  history  of  methods  in  special  subjects.    Open  to 
graduate  students  only.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker. 

92.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  (3). — This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  supervisors  (a)  of  normal-training  schools,  and  (6)  of  public 
schools.  Standards  for  judging  the  quality  of  teaching  are  developed.  Principles 
of  effective  supervision  are  discussed.  Practical  devices  used  by  supervisors  are 
presented.  Classroom  observations  followed  by  critical  discussions  of  the  teach 
ing  are  conducted  at  frequent  intervals.  Extensive  reading  in  the  literature  of 
methods  and  the  supervision  of  teaching  is  required.  Open  to  graduate  students 
and  supervisors.  Limited  to  30.  Prerequisites:  3  majors  in  Education.  M 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  for  normal- 
school  supervisors;  Mj.  Spring,  for  elementary-school  principals  and  superin- 
tendents, Associate  Professor  Gray. 

93.  The  Scientific  Supervision  of  Elementary  Schools  (3). — This  course 
deals  with  the  work  of  principals  in  the  scientific  supervision  of  elementary 
schools.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  following  problems:  purposes  of  elementary 
schools,  newer  types  of  elementary-school  organization,  programs  of  study,  grad- 
ing and  promotions,  tests  and  measurements,  records,  improvement  of  teachers  in 
service,  etc.  Methods  of  supervision  employed  by  progressive  elementary- 
school  principals  will  be  discussed.  The  supervision  of  one  elementary-school 
subject  such  as  reading  will  be  considered  in  detail.  For  graduate  and  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  repeated  M.  Second  Term 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 
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f95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades  (2). — 
Open  only  to  students  taking  a  principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  Education. 
Prerequisite:  Education  1,  Education  86,  and  one  special-methods  course. 
Consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is 
limited.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

f96.  Practice  Supervision  in  the  Elementary  School  (2). — Open  only  to 
students  taking  a  principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  Education.  Prerequisite: 
2  majors  in  the  Department  of  Education,  including  Education  92.  Consult  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is  limited.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

f97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School  (2). — Open  only  to  students 
taking  a  principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  Education.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 1,  Education  87,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 
Consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is 
limited.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

Note. — A  t  indicates  a  technical  course. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Economy. 

JLeon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  Chairman  of 
the  Department;  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration; 
Director  of  Industrial  Relations,  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

JJames  Alfred  Field,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  Statistician  on 
American  Section,  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  London,  England. 

Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

John  Maurice  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Carson  Samuel  Duncan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Organ- 
ization in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Nathaniel  Waring  Barnes,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Organ- 
ization in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Frank  Hyneman  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

JWilliam  Homer  Spencer,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration;  First  Lieutenant,  Ordnance  Reserve  Corps. 

James  Oscar  McKinsey,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Accounting  in  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Leverett  Samuel  Lyon,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Organization  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Charles  Oscar  Hardy,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Albert  Claire  Hodge,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Commerce  and  Administration. 


Leona  Margaret  Powell,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

Edith  Scott  Gray,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

Lewis  Carlyle  Sorrell,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Hazel  Kyrk,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

Sumner  Huber  Schlicter,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Commerce  and  Administration. 
Walter  Jeffries  Matherly,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 
George  Enfield  Frazer,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Business 
Organization  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Thomas  Howard  Chapman,  A.B.  Morris  Albert  Copeland,  A.B. 

%  Absent  on  leave. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  comprise: 
I.  Introductory  or  general-survey  courses  (courses  0,  01,  1). 
II.  Intermediate  courses: 

a)  Devoted  to  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  certain  significant  aspects 

of  industrial  society  (courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8). 
6)  Providing,  for  use  in  later  analysis,  training  in  statistical  method 
and  accounting  (courses  9,  10). 

III.  Advanced  courses,  of  graduate  grade,  which  carry  still  farther  the 
analyses  of  the  intermediate  courses. 

IV.  Research  and  seminar  courses. 


Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  Departmental 
Examiner,  on  or  before  the  opening  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence,  a  complete 
statement  of  the  work  they  intend  to  offer.  The  Examiner  will  submit  this 
schedule  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  principal 
subject,  should  offer  as  a  foundation  the  subjects  covered  by  courses  9,  14,  15, 
16,  and  17;  and  the  remaining  subjects,  together  with  the  research  work,  should 
be  early  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  Department.  The  major 
work  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time  usually  required  for  the  doctorate.  In 
case  a  candidate  does  not  offer  a  secondary  subject  the  Department  must 
approve  of  the  courses  submitted  in  fulfilment  of  the  required  number  and  may 
require  a  candidate  to  take  such  courses  in  other  departments  as  will  give  him 
the  breadth  of  view  deemed  essential  for  the  particular  field  of  work  in  which  he 
specializes.  The  work  required  of  those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary 
subject  should  include  a  study  of  Economic  Theory. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  may  not  offer  the  elementary  courses  for 
graduate  credit.  Intermediate  courses  confer  half-credit  for  purposes  of  higher 
degrees.  In  the  first  quarter  of  his  candidacy  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees, 
in  case  Political  Economy  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  in  allied  subjects. 


Certain  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  are 
not  open  to  undergraduates  except  those  registered  in  that  School. 

Undergraduate  students  wishing  to  take  either  their  principal  or  their 
secondary  sequence  in  Political  Economy  may  arrange  their  work  according  to 
the  following  sequences : 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Standard  sequence:  courses  0  and  1,  if  not  taken  in  the  social  science 
sequence;1  not  fewer  than  three  "intermediate  courses"  (2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10); 
not  fewer  than  three  advanced  courses,  i.e.,  such  as  require  one  or  more  of  the 
preceding.  The  remainder  of  the  9  majors  may  be  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  Dean  and  departmental  representative.  Advanced  courses  from  other 
departments  may  be  used. 

1  The  Social  Science  secondary  sequence  comprises  the  following  courses:  Political 
Economy  1,  Psychology  1,  Sociology  1  or  3,  Philosophy  3  or  4,  and  at  least  two  related 
Senior  College  majors  from  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Philosophical  and  Social 
Science  groups. 
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b)  For  students  intending  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  Department:  courses 

0  and  1,  if  not  taken  in  the  social  science  sequence;  not  fewer  than  five  "inter- 
mediate courses"  (see  a),  p.  67).  The  rest  of  the  9  majors  may  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  Dean  and  departmental  representative.  Advanced  courses 
from  other  departments  may  be  used. 

SECOND ART  SEQUENCES 

a)  The  Department  advises  the  social  science  sequence1  for  students  who 
wish  to  take  a  principal  sequence  in  Political  Economy. 

6)  If  the  social  science  sequence  is  not  chosen,  the  following  is  recommended : 
courses  0  and  1,  two  intermediate  courses  (see  Principal  Sequences  a),  p.  67); 
two  advanced  courses,  selected  by  the  Dean  and  departmental  representative  in 
conference  with  the  student.    The  total  must  reach  6  majors. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

0.  Principles  of  Economics  I:  Industrial  Society. — This  course  presents  a 
general  survey  of  industrial  society,  its  structure,  its  institutions,  its  operations. 
As  a  basis  for  comparative  study,  the  first  part  of  the  course  examines  briefly  the 
structures  of  mediaeval  industrial  society  and  the  evolution  of  modern  capitalistic 
industry.  The  second  part  of  the  work  deals  with  certain  outstanding  features 
of  the  present  industrial  society,  such  as  private  exchange  co-operation;  the 
pecuniary  organization  of  society  and  the  financial  institutions  resulting  there- 
from; specialization  and  interdependence;  the  significance  of  technology,  using 
machine  industry  as  an  illustrative  case;  speculative  industry,  risk  and  risk 
bearing;  the  position  of  the  worker  under  a  wage  system  in  capitalistic  machine 
industry;  concentration  in  the  sense  of  large-scale  production;  concentration  of 
the  ownership  of  wealth  and  income;  concentration  of  control  of  industry; 
impersonal  relations;  the  guidance  of  economic  activity.  The  third  part  of  the 
course  is  concerned  with  some  underlying  assumptions  }  Jour  present  regime,  such 
as  private  property,  competition,  and  the  social  control  of  industrial  activity. 

The  course  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  later  work  in  eco- 
nomics, which  is  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  progressively  more  intensive  studies 
in  the  field  here  rapidly  surveyed.  In  connection  with  course  01  it  serves  as 
a  general  introduction  to  the  courses  in  business.    Mj.  Summer,  8: 10;  Autumn, 

1  section,  8:10;  3  sections,  10:20;  1  section,  11:50;  2  sections,  3:05;  Winter, 

2  sections,  9:15;  2j!sections,  2:00,  and  Spring,  1  section,  8:10;  1  section,  3:05. 
Open  to  Freshmen. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics  II:  Value  and  Distribution  in  Industrial  Society. 
— This  course  is  really  a  continuation  of  course  0,  being  designed  to  work  out  the 
principles  of  value,  including  those  determining  rent,  wages,  interest,  and  profits, 
in  our  pecuniarily  organized  society.  It  is  prerequisite  to  all  later  work  in  eco- 
nomics and  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  satisfactorily,  either  in  high 
school  or  in  college,  course  0.    Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  1  section,  8:10; 

3  sections,  10:20;  2  sections,  3:05,  and  Spring,  2  sections,  9: 15;  2  sections,  2:00. 

01.  Business  Administration. — This  is  a  general  survey,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  business  manager,  of  the  problems  of  business  administration.  The 
business  manager  deals  with  the  problems  arising  within  his  business  in  terms  of 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  fact  that  he  operates  in  an  organized 
society.  Accordingly  this  course  takes  up,  in  the  light  of  the  material  presented 
in  course  0,  the  problems  connected  with  production,  marketing,  finance,  etc., 
as  those  problems  come  to  the  manager's  desk.  Nothing  but  a  survey  is 
attempted,  the  design  being  that  of  enabling  the  student  to  see  these  problems 
with  a  sense  of  proportion  before  detailed  consideration  occurs  in  such  courses 

lSee  p.  45. 
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as  the  Manager's  Administration  of  Finance,  the  Manager's  Administration  of 
Labor,  Accounting,  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure,  Business  Law,  etc. 
Prerequisite :  course  0.  M  j .  Summer,  9 : 15 ;  Winter  and  Spring,  1 1 : 50,  Professor 
Marshall. 

ii.    general  theory 

14  and  15.  Advanced  Economic  Theory. — A  study  of  the  general  body  of 
economic  thought  which  centers  about  the  theory  of  value  and  distribution.  It 
will  include  the  exposition  and  criticism  of  a  modern  system  of  this  character, 
a  study  of  present  tendencies  and  controversies  and  unsettled  questions  in  general 
theory,  and  a  constructive  study  of  the  problems,  methods,  tools  of  thought, 
assumptions,  laws,  and  standards  of  validity  appropriate  to  the  central  and 
general  body  of  economic  thought  under  present  conditions.  Prerequisite: 
4  majors  in  the  Department.  Autumn  and  Winter,  11 : 50,  Associate  Professor 
Clark. 

16  and  17.  History  of  Economic  Thought. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis 
and  development  of  economic  concepts,  methods,  principles,  and  policies;  in 
short,  of  the  development  of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  scientific 
and  practical  doctrine.  Attention  is  given  throughout  to  the  determining  factors 
of  economic  thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  general  political  and 
social  philosophy.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so  far  as  possible  of 
primary  sources.  Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj.  Spring, 
11:50,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

18.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. — The  Malthusian 
theory  of  population  was  founded  in  a  conviction  that  man's  economic  efforts 
are  inadequate  to  make  provision  for  the  full  increase  of  population  to  which  his 
physical  nature  impels  him.  More  recent  comment  on  population  problems 
seems  rather  to  reverse  this  interpretation  and  to  voice  an  apprehension  that  con- 
temporary economic  conditions  and  the  social  ideals  to  which  they  give  rise  have 
come  to  exert  an  overmastering  and  distorting  influence  upon  the  physical  motives 
and  capacity  for  increase.  This  course  treats  population  problems  in  general  as 
questions  of  adjustment  between  the  economic  and  the  biological  factors  in  social 
life,  and  regards  the  standard  of  living  of  an  individual  or  a  group  as  the  more  or 
less  consciously  formulated  basis  upon  which  such  an  adjustment  is  for  the  time 
being  worked  out.  The  development  of  the  subject  follows  in  the  main  a  his- 
torical order.  Malthus'  Essay  and  the  controversy  which  it  aroused  are  dis- 
cussed at  the  outset.  The  emergence  of  the  neo-Malthusian  from  the  orthodox 
Malthusian  theory,  the  new  significance  attributed  to  differential  birth-rates  in 
the  light  of  evolutionary  biology,  and  the  eventual  launching  of  the  eugenics 
movement  are  among  the  topics  which  lead  to  consideration  of  some  present-day 
problems  of  the  falling  birth-rate  and  the  quality  of  population. 

The  course  is  designed  for  mature  students  who  have  already  some  back- 
ground in  economic  or  sociological  thinking.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  is 
required  for  admission.  Students  who  lack  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  will  find  themselves  at  an  appreciable  disadvantage  in  the  work.  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Field. 

19.  Research  Course  in  Economic  Theory. — Associate  Professor  Clark. 
See  also : 

Philosophy  5.  Ethics  of  Business. 

Philosophy  25.  Utilitarianism  and  Laissez  Faire. 

Philosophy  45.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Philosophy  27.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Psychology  13.  Social  Psychology. 

Political  Science  15.  History  of  Political  Theory. 

Political  Science  16.  Principles  of  Political  Science. 

Sociology  15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. 

Sociology  16.  The  History  of  Sociology. 
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III.     ECONOMIC  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES 

2.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  centers  about  the 
problem  of  how  the  American  people  have  proceeded  in  their  endeavors  to  supply 
their  economic  wants.  The  study  is  thus  concerned  with  the  rise  and  evolution 
of  the  institutions,  the  structure  and  the  organization  of  industrial  society  which 
have  developed  in  this  process,  an  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  these  institutions 
and  this  organization  function,  and  the  present-day  problems  to  which  they  have 
given  rise.  It  thus  should  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  these  problems.  The 
course  also  seeks  to  point  out  how  economic  laws  have  dominated  these  activities, 
together  with  the  results  consequent  on  a  failure  to  regard  these  laws — thus 
illustrating  the  principles  of  economics  in  operation — and  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  economic  conditions  have  influenced  the  social  and  political  history  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  the  reaction  of  the  latter  upon  the  economic  life.  The  main 
topics  covered  from  this  point  of  view  are:  population,  immigration,  westward 
movement,  public-land  policy,  agriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  labor  condi- 
tions, slavery,  internal  improvements,  railroads,  domestic  and  foreign  commerce, 
tariff  policy,  merchant  marine,  money,  banking,  crises,  public  revenues,  and 
expenditures.  The  course  offers  only  a  general  survey;  the  colonial  period  is 
covered  briefly  and  nearly  half  the  time  is  given  to  the  period  since  1860. 

Courses  0  and  1  or  their  equivalent  are  a  prerequisite,  and  the  course  is  best 
taken  immediately  after  them.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Professor  Wright. 

20.  Economic  Problems  of  the  Great  War  in  the  United  States. — The  course 
will  give  a  history  of  the  most  important  economic  effects  and  aspects  of  the  war 
as  they  appeared  in  the  United  States  and  will  touch  upon  some  of  the  economic 
problems  arising  out  of  them.  A  course  in  the  elementary  principles  of  economics 
is  a  prerequisite.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20;  M.  Summer,  9: 15,  Professor  Wright. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History: 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. 

C20.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia. 

B62,  63,  C57,  105.    Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. 

D67.  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England. 

E52.  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies. 

E53,  54.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1750-1830  and  1830-1877. 

The  following  courses  also  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection : 
Geography  3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. 
Geography  14.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. 
Geography  16.  The  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. 
Geography  18.  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

IV.     FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

3.  The  Financial  Organization  of  Society. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  work  of  the  various  types 
of  financial  institutions  in  the  modern  business  world,  of  the  forces  that  have  led 
to  their  development,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  organization  of  industrial 
society.  The  principal  forms  of  financial  institutions  covered  are:  coinage  and 
monetary  systems;  credit;  commercial  banks;  savings  banks;  bondhouses; 
trust  companies;  stock  exchanges,  and  the  various  forms  of  co-operative  credit 
associations.  From  one  point  of  view  the  corporation  and  the  insurance  com- 
pany are  also  financial  institutions,  and  hence  a  brief  study  of  their  functions 
is  included.    Each  of  these  institutions  plays  its  own  part  in  the  industrial 
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system,  and  together,  in  their  many  interrelations,  they  make  up  the  financial 
structure  of  society.  The  course,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  series  of  topical  studies; 
it  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  industrial  society  in  terms  of  the  functions  of  its 
financial  institutions.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45;  Autumn 
and  Spring,  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Motjlton. 


30.  Bank  Management. — This  is  a  technical  course,  treating  of  the  internal 
problems  of  bank  organization  and  management.  The  emphasis  is  placed,  not 
upon  the  routine  of  bank  operation,  but  upon  the  larger  problems  of  manage- 
ment. The  work  is  therefore  designed  not  to  train  so  much  for  clerical  work  in 
a  bank  as  for  positions  of  official  responsibility.  The  problems  discussed  are 
also  related  to  the  general  theory  of  banking.  The  course  covers  not  only  the 
work  of  commercial  banks,  but  also  of  savings  banks,  bondhouses,  trust  com- 
panies, and  commercial  paper-houses.  Specific  problems  are  assigned  wherever 
possible,  visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  typical  institutions,  and  the  work  of  the 
classroom  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  lectures  by  practical  bankers.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  3  and  10.    Mj.  Winter,  3 : 05,  Associate  Professor  Moulton. 

31.  Advanced  Banking. — This  course  might  be  called  Comparative  Banking 
Systems  and  Unsettled  Problems  of  Banking  Organization  and  Control.  It 
treats  of  the  banking  systems  of  the  leading  commercial  countries,  covering  not 
only  the  functions  of  commercial  banks,  but  of  the  many  other  forms  of  banking 
institutions  which  make  up  the  entire  credit  structure.  With  reference  to  the 
United  States  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  dis- 
cussed, together  with  such  subjects  as  the  economic  cycle,  the  interrelations  of 
banking  and  business,  the  interrelations  of  the  various  types  of  credit  operations, 
and  the  concentration  and  control  of  financial  powers.  Prerequisite:  course  3. 
Advisable  antecedent:  course  30.  Mj.  Spring,  3:05,  Associate  Professor 
Moulton. 

32.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exchange. — This  course  takes  up  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  foreign  and  domestic  exchange.  Rates  of  exchange,  gold 
points,  movements  of  specie  and  arbitrage  are  considered,  and  practical  exercises 
are  assigned  in  connection  with  documentary  bills,  past  remittances,  letters  of 
credit,  etc.  A  number  of  lectures  will  be  given  by  managers  of  the  exchange 
departments  of  banks.  The  course  should  prove  of  value  to  students  of  theory, 
to  those  preparing  for  banking,  and  to  those  who  expect  to  be  connected  with 
houses  engaged  in  international  trade.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Moulton. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

33.  Money,  Prices,  and  the  Cost  of  Living. — In  this  course  are  discussed 
the  more  difficult  problems  in  the  theory  of  money,  credit,  and  the  pecuniary 
organization  of  society.  It  considers  the  evolution  of  monetary  systems;  the 
function  of  price  as  a  directing  mechanism;  the  history  of  monetary  contro- 
versies; the  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices;  the  control  of  price  levels, 
and  the  general  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and 
9.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

35.  Corporation  Finance. — A  study  of  the  corporation,  primarily  with 
reference  to  its  financial  management.  The  more  important  topics  taken  up 
include:  the  financial  side  of  organization  and  promotion,  the  amount  of  capital- 
ization, the  choice  of  different  types  of  securities  to  be  issued,  the  methods  of 
selling  securities  and  raising  additional  capital,  the  financial  policy  with  reference 
to  dividends,  surplus,  accounting  practice,  etc.,  insolvency  and  reorganization, 
and  the  problems  and  methods  of  social  control  of  the  financial  management 
of  corporations.  Prerequisite:  course  3.   Mj.  Spring,  10: 20,  Professor  Wright. 

36.  Investments. — A  study  of  the  various  types  of  investment,  including 
government,  state,  and  municipal  bonds,  the  securities  of  railway,  public  utility, 
industrial,  and  mining  companies,  and  real-estate  investments;  the  character- 
istics of  each  and  their  relative  fitness  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  classes  of 
investors;  the  methods  and  sources  of  information  for  determining  the  value  of 
such  investments;   the  general  industrial  and  financial  conditions  affecting 
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changes  in  their  value;  the  institutions  dealing  in  them  and  the  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  safeguard  and  regulate  investments.  Prerequisite:  course  3. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Wright. 

37.  The  Business  Manager's  Administration  of  Finance. — An  analysis  of 
the  problems  of  business  management  of  financial  problems  in  the  light  of  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  financial  structure  of  society.  Prerequisite:  course  3. 
Desirable  antecedent:  course  35.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Marshall  and 
Associate  Professor  Motjlton. 

38.  Banking  Law. — In  this  course  are  studied  the  more  important  legal 
questions  arising  in  the  field  of  finance  and  banking.  The  prime  banking  func- 
tions, whatever  the  particular  type  of  financial  institution,  are  borrowing  and 
lending,  and  guaranty  in  its  various  forms.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  in  this 
course  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  legal  problems  arising  in  connection  with 
these  functions.  The  following  subsidiary  banking  relations  are  also  considered: 
banks  as  bailees;  banks  as  agents  in  collecting  and  otherwise;  banks  as  trustees; 
exchange;  brokerage;  and  commercial  agency.  The  treatment  as  a  whole  will 
thus  be  a  functional  one,  and  the  underlying  purpose  may  be  said  to  be  to  give  the 
student  not  merely  a  detailed  but  a  comprehensive  view  of  law  as  a  regulative  and 
promotive  agency  in  the  field  of  banking  and  as  a  correlating  instrumentality  of  the 
whole  financial  structure.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  31  and  Business  Law. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Oliphant.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

39.  Research  Course  in  Finance. — Professor  Wright  and  Associate 
Professor  Moulton. 

See  also: 

Law  41.  Bills  and  Notes. 
Law  51.  Private  Corporations. 

Political  Economy  115.  Law  of  Business  Associations. 

v.    labor  conditions  and  problems 

4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. — A  general  survey — analytical,  causal, 
and  historical — of  the  main  forces  and  factors  which  give  rise  to  modern  labor 
conditions  and  problems,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  attempted  solution  of  specific  labor  problems,  together  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  social  programs,  organized  labor,  and  labor  legislation.  This  course 
is  designed  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  of  the  special  courses  in  this  field  as 
well  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  only  a  general  study  of  labor  problems. 
Its  main  divisions  are:  the  genesis,  evolution,  and  character  of  present-day 
labor  problems;  the  material  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  wage-earning 
class — wages,  hours  of  work,  unemployment,  property  holdings,  and  distribution 
of  income,  among  other  things,  being  considered;  points  of  view  and  social  pro- 
grams; the  philosophy,  policies,  and  methods  of  organized  labor;  arbitration 
and  social  insurance.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
8:10,  Professor  Millis. 


40.  Trade  Unionism. — This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
essential  character  and  activities  of  American  unions  and  to  explain  scientifi- 
cally the  concrete  and  general  union  phenomena.  After  a  summary  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  organized-labor  movement,  it  takes  up  union  structure  and 
government,  the  philosophy,  policies,  and  methods  of  organized  labor,  and  the 
legal  and  industrial  conflicts  between  unionism  and  employers'  associations. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  collective  bargaining  in  typical  industries.  The  student 
makes  use  largely  of  original  sources,  and  as  far  as  possible  is  brought  into  contact 
with  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which  are  being  studied.  Prerequisite: 
course  4  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter,  8: 10,  Professor  Millis. 

41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. — A  course  in  labor  legislation,  the  main 
divisions  of  which  relate  to  conciliation  and  arbitration,  the  legal  minimum 
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wage,  social  insurance  in  its  several  applications,  and  woman  and  child  labor. 
Prerequisite:  course  4  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Professor  Millis. 

42.  Immigration. — A  semi-research  course  in  the  immigration  problem  as 
it  presents  itself  in  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  upon  its  economic  phases. 
Prerequisite:  course  4.    Mj.  Professor  Millis.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

43.  The  Business  Manager's  Administration  of  Labor. — A  general  survey 
of  the  internal  problems  of  business  management  of  labor  in  the  light  of  the 
general  conditions  revealed  by  the  discussion  in  course  4  of  the  position  of  labor 
under  a  wage  system  in  modern  industrial  society.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Marshall. 

49.  Research  in  Labor  Problems.    Professor  Millis. 
See  also : 

Political  Economy  58:  Programs  of  Social  Reform. 

Political  Economy  116:  Business  Law  IV:  The  Law  of  Employment. 

Sociology  17.    The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. 

VI.     SOCIAL  CONTROL  OF  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 

5.  Social  Control  of  Business. — Social  control  in  some  form  is  as  old  as 
business  enterprise  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  has  changed,  however,  in  scope, 
form,  and  character  with  changes  in  the  methods  of  industry,  in  its  forms  of 
organization,  in  our  knowledge  of  its  effects,  and  in  the  interests,  customs,  or 
ideals  dominating  social  policy.  Modern  industry  in  its  growth  outstripped  the 
machinery  of  control,  which  is  now  struggling  to  catch  up.  The  course  aims  to 
give  an  understanding  of  this  process,  including  its  common  underlying  princi- 
ples and  their  applications  in  different  fields.  Its  topics  will  include  the  kinds 
of  useful  work;  the  general  presumption  in  favor  of  private  enterprise;  its  short- 
comings as  an  organizing  force,  and  the  weakening  of  the  individual's  positions 
in  a  free-exchange  economy  resulting  from  (1)  massing  of  technical  capital, 
(2)  growth  of  specialized  knowledge  before  which  common  intelligence  is  at  a 
disadvantage,  (3)  rise  or  discovery  of  new  conflicts  of  interests  which  the  law  of 
property  and  contract  cannot  fully  harmonize,  and  (4)  other  causes.  A  study 
will  also  be  made  of  agencies  of  control,  including  public  and  private,  formal 
and  informal,  restraint  and  assistance,  etc.  Chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
problems  common  to  trusts,  railroads,  and  public  utilities  arising  from  fixed 
capital,  untraced  expenses,  increasing  returns,  and  the  resulting  tendencies  to 
monopoly.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Autumn,  10:20,  Associate  Professor 
Clark. 


60.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts. — A  discussion  of  the  conditions  in 
modern  industrial  society  which  have  led  to  the  growth  of  combinations,  an 
analysis  of  the  motives  for  their  formation,  the  sources  of  their  power  and  the 
elements  of  their  weakness,  the  character  and  extent  of  any  possible  social 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  as  well  as  the  disadvantages  and  evils  which 
have  followed  their  growth,  the  attempts  at  state  and  federal  regulation  in  the 
past,  and  the  question  of  the  desirable  policy  and  feasible  methods  of  control 
for  the  future.  The  subject  is  treated  as  a  single  problem  of  modern  industrial 
society,  and  throughout  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methods  of  investigation, 
analysis,  and  reasoning  essential  for  the  study  of  any  such  problem.  Prerequisite : 
4  majors  in  the  Department.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Wright. 

51.  Problems  in  the  Control  of  Trusts  and  Corporations. — A  problem  course 
for  advanced  students.  The  class  will  be  assigned  special  topics  in  this  field,  so 
far  as  possible  those  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  These  will  be 
worked  out  either  individually  or  co-operatively  and  will  be  reported  on  and 
discussed  in  class.  The  course  may  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Prerequisite:  course  50.  Mj.  Professor  Wright.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 
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52.  Public  Service  Industries  I. — A  study  of  those  policies  of  public  regu- 
lation which  aim  to  keep  down  the  general  level  of  charges  in  industries  recog- 
nized as  natural  monopolies.  The  problems  include  the  determination  of  actual 
income,  of  the  investment  or  fair  value  of  the  property,  of  a  just  rate  of  return, 
of  the  natural  economic  forces  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  regulating  power,  of 
quality  of  service,  and  methods  of  stimulating  efficiency.  Prerequisite:  course 
5.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

53  Public  Service  Industries  II. — An  advanced  study  of  problems  arising 
out  of  indirect  costs  and  increasing  returns,  with  special  reference  to  the  differ- 
ential rate  structures  of  railroads  and  public  utilities.  The  principles  here 
involved  are,  however,  seen  to  operate  in  many  fields  of  industry  and  personal 
service,  giving  rise  to  questions  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  discrimination  and 
of  the  standardization  of  such  policies.  Various  forms  of  differential  price 
structures  will  be  studied,  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  reasonableness,  public 
policy,  and  regulation.  Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

58.  Programs  of  Social  Reform. — A  study  of  the  literature  of  discontent 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  significant  causes  and  the  points  of  view  of  such 
movements  of  protest  against  the  existing  social  order  as  communism;  anarchism; 
Utopian,  Marxian,  and  Revisionist  socialism;  syndicalism;  radical  liberalism; 
industrial  co-operation;  and  the  single  tax.  The  various  indictments  leveled 
by  these  movements  against  our  industrial  structure  and  the  general  programs  of 
reform  advocated  to  make  of  industry  and  government  a  more  effective  and 
more  equitable  means  of  furthering  the  economic  life  of  society  will  be  critically 
examined.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  make  an  original  research.  Mj. 
Spring,  12:55,  Dr.  Knight. 

59.  Research  in  Public-Utility  Regulation.  Associate  Professor  Clark. 
See  also: 

Political  Science  45:  Principles  of  Legislation  (Social  and  Economic). 

Political  Science  25:  Constitutional  Aspects  of  Social  Legislation. 

Political  Science  42:  Municipal  Problems  (Public  Utilities). 

Philosophy  27:  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Political  Economy  31:  Advanced  Banking. 

Political  Economy  35:  Corporation  Finance. 

Political  Economy  41:  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. 

Political  Economy  115:  The  Law  of  Business  Associations. 

Political  Economy  116:  The  Law  of  Employment. 

Law  42:  Public-Service  Companies  and  Carriers. 

VII.     PUBLIC  FINANCE 

65.  Public  Finance. — This  course  deals  with  public  expenditure,  budgetary 
methods,  public  revenues,  and  public  debt.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  public  financial  institutions  and  practices  and,  more  especially,  an 
understanding  of  financial  principles.  About  half  of  the  quarter  is  devoted  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  taxation.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  war  finance. 
Some  of  the  leading  topics  discussed  are:  the  growth  and  amount  of  public 
outlays;  the  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  making  appropriations; 
budgetary  methods;  the  sources  of  revenue;  public  industries  and  price-making; 
fees  and  special  assessments;  the  principles  of  taxation;  the  more  important 
kinds  of  taxes;  bonds  versus  taxes  in  war  finance;  the  principles  which  should  be 
observed  in  borrowing;  the  management  of  national  and  local  debts.  Prerequi- 
site: course  1.    Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Millis. 
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63.  Problems  in  American  Taxation. — This  is  a  semi-research  course  in 
problems  of  federal  and  state  and  local  taxation.  The  income  tax,  the  inherit- 
ance tax,  the  general-property  tax,  the  classified-property  tax,  land-value  taxa- 
tion, and  tax  administration  are  studied  intensively.  Prerequisite:  course  65. 
Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Millis. 

See  also : 

Political  Science  42A:  Municipal  Problems  (Finance). 

VIII.     RISK  AND  RISK  BEARING 

7.  Risk  and  Risk  Bearing  in  Modern  Industrial  Society. — A  more  detailed 
study  than  was  possible  in  course  0  is  made  of  the  speculative  character  of 
modern  industry.  Analysis  of  the  various  sources  and  kinds  of  risks  and  of  the 
various  ways  of  meeting  risk  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  course.  It  is 
prerequisite  to  the  work  in  insurance  and  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
course  1  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Mr.  Hardy. 


70.  Insurance. — The  economic  and  social  importance  of  insurance:  its 
relation  to  the  credit  fabric.  A  study:  (1)  of  life  insurance:  the  kinds  of  com- 
panies, their  organization  and  operation;  the  kinds  of  policies  and  the  calculation 
of  premiums;  insurance  investments  and  dividends.  (2)  Of  property  insurance: 
companies  and  their  methods  of  operation;  the  determination  of  rates;  policy 
conditions;  the  work  of  inspection  bureaus;  underwriters'  laboratories.  (3)  Of 
the  problems  of  buying  and  selling  insurance;  the  regulation  of  insurance  by  the 
state;  state  insurance.  Prerequisite:  course  7  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

IX.     MARKET  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS 

8.  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure. — Economic  goods  not  destined 
for  immediate  consumption  tend  to  seek  the  market-place  for  sale  or  exchange.  A 
vast  and  complex  mechanism  has  developed  to  facilitate  the  processes  of  this 
market-place.  Remnants  of  old  systems  are  there;  new  methods,  new  relation- 
ships, new  adjustments,  new  processes,  have  arisen  there.  A  gigantic  struggle 
goes  on  continually  to  control  the  "consumer  market."  Have  old  functions 
grown  obsolete  ?  Have  new  functions  developed  ?  What  are  the  effects  of 
changing  conditions  in  production  and  changing  conditions  among  consumer 
upon  the  market  structure  ?  What  new  structure  is  evolving  from  the  chaos 
brought  about  by  the  present  "jobber  mix-up"  ?  These  are  pertinent  and  timely 
questions  of  theory  and  of  fact,  and  this  course,  following  up  the  study  in  course  0 
of  the  exchange  co-operative  aspects  of  our  industrial  society,  attempts  to  ana- 
lyze, descriptively  and  philosophically,  the  functional  and  structural  features  of 
these  marketing  systems  as  they  exist  today.  The  course  is  therefore  intro- 
ductory both  to  courses  in  general  theory  and  to  courses  in  business.  Prerequi- 
site: course  1.    Mj.  Spring,  8: 10,  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 


80.  Commercial  Organization  I:  Raw  Materials. — The  scope  of  this  course 
includes  a  survey  of  the  methods  and  problems  connected  with  the  marketing  of 
raw  materials.  Farm  products,  mineral  products,  forest  products,  sea  products, 
are  considered.  A  study  is  made  of  the  physical  and  geographical  environment 
of  the  productive  regions  to  discover  the  commercial  problems  that  arise  from  it. 
LTse  is  made  of  statistical  methods  in  presenting  data  relating  both  to  the  pro- 
ductive regions  and  to  the  markets. 

The  outline  of  the  course  falls  naturally  into  three  general  divisions:  (1)  a 
study  of  the  commodity,  (2)  a  study  of  the  markets,  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  trade 
organization.  Under  the  last  topic  come  the  problems  of  the  middlemen,  trans- 
portation, warehousing,  organized  exchanges  and  produce  markets,  market 
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news,  financing  the  marketing,  and  market  price.  These  problems  are  analyzed 
in  the  classroom  discussion  as  they  appear  in  the  marketing  of  four  or  five  great 
staple  commodities.  _  To  enable  the  student  to  visualize  as  fully  as  possible  the 
marketing  process,  visits  are  made  to  the  local  Board  of  Trade,  to  warehouses, 
elevators,  cold  storages,  to  the  produce  markets,  stockyards,  auctions,  and  other 
specialized  markets.  Furthermore,  business  men  are  called  in  to  address  the 
class  on  the  particular  problems  with  which  they  are  most  familiar  through  daily 
contact.    Theory  and  practice  are  thus  brought  to  an  equilibrium. 

Each  student  in  the  course  is  required  to  select  a  commodity  and  to  trace 
it  through  the  entire  marketing  process.  This  work  is  carried  on  co-ordinately 
with  the  classroom  discussion  of  typical  commodities,  and  the  material  is  devel- 
oped in  a  series  of  reports  from  week  to  week,  which  are  combined  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  into  one  complete  paper.  The  information  for  these  papers  is  secured 
through  government  bulletins,  market  reports,  technical  and  scientific  literature, 
and  by  means  of  interviews  and  observation.  Insistence  is  placed  upon  some 
connection  being  made  with  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  marketing  business,  so 
that  first-hand  information  may  be  secured.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant 
Professor  Duncan. 

81.  Commercial  Organization  II:  Manufactured  Products. — This  course 
has  been  planned  to  follow  Commercial  Organization  I  and  surveys  the  problems 
and  methods  connected  with  the  marketing  of  manufactured  products.  The 
same  general  divisions  are  made  here  also:  (1)  a  study  of  the  commodity,  (2)  a 
study  of  the  market,  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  trade  organization.  The  classroom 
discussion  will  consist  of  a  consideration  of  the  general  problems  confronting  a  mer- 
chant with  goods  to  sell;  organization  of  a  business;  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  sales  manager,  the  advertising  manager,  and  the  advertising  agency;  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  to  commercial  analysis;  location;  analysis  of  a 
commodity,  purchasing  problem,  stock  plans*  analysis  of  market;  analysis  of 
the  trade  organization,  department  store,  chain  store,  mail-order  house,  co- 
operative store;  price  policies,  price  maintenance,  credits;  opportunities  for 
extending  the  market;  selection  and  organization  of  the  sales  force;  selection  of 
advertising  mediums;  financing  a  sales  and  advertising  organization;  co- 
ordinating the  selling  forces.  The  aim  is  to  define  and  outline  the  general 
principles  of  commercial  analysis,  which  includes  the  work  both  of  salesmen  and 
of  advertising  men.  The  literature  that  is  available  on  these  problems  is  assigned 
for  reading.  Business  men  are  invited  to  address  the  class  out  of  the  fulness  of 
their  experience. 

Each  student  in  the  course  is  required  to  select  a  commodity  and  to  follow 
it  through  the  marketing  process.  The  class  will  work  co-ordinately  on  the 
various  problems  that  arise.  Connections  will  be  made  with  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  the  city  for  a  first-hand  study  of  the  problems.  Reports  upon  the 
individual  investigations  will  be  required  from  week  to  week,  and  these  will  be 
combined  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  into  a  complete  paper.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  the  concrete  problems  of  business  will  be  transferred  to  the  classroom 
for  analysis.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

82.  Commercial  Organization  III:  Foreign  Trade. — In  this  course  the  study 
of  marketing  problems  is  carried  over  into  foreign  trade.  The  problems  arising 
here  are:  theories  of  foreign  trade;  character  and  volume  of  trade  available 
for  foreign  commerce;  contact  with  the  foreign  market,  commission  house, 
forwarding  agent,  manufacturers'  agent,  indent  merchant,  traveling  salesmen, 
export  departments;  foreign  correspondence;  advertising  in  the  foreign  market; 
combining  for  foreign  trade;  prices  in  foreign  trade,  foreign  exchange,  credits, 
price  quotations;  transportation;  marine  insurance;  tariffs;  merchant  marine; 
individual  foreign  markets.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  an  inland  city  like 
Chicago.  All  the  problems  are  conditioned  by  this  fact.  Men  from  the  city, 
who  are  experienced  in  foreign  trade,  will  be  invited  to  speak  on  their  problems 
and  on  the  possibilities  in  this  field. 

Each  student  will  select  a  single  commodity  for  detailed  study.  The  investi- 
gation will  be  developed  into  a  term  paper  dealing  with  the  selected  product  in 
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the  various  foreign  markets,  with  the  effects  of  the  European  war,  and  with  the 
future  possibilities.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  clear  away  the  obscurities 
surrounding  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  by  following  a  commodity  through  to 
its  destination,  with  samples  of  all  the  necessary  documents.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15, 
Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

83.  General  Survey  of  Commercial  Organization. — A  condensation  of 
courses  80  and  81.    Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

84.  The  Commerce  of  South  America. — The  subject  is  studied  mainly  with 
reference  to  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  South  American 
countries.  Most  of  the  countries  are  discussed  separately  because  of  individual 
conditions,  but  the  subject-matter  in  general  is  organized  under  four  heads,  as 
follows:  (1)  the  development  of  commerce;  (2)  the  present  status  of  South 
American  commerce;  (3)  factors  affecting  commerce  with  South  America; 
(4)  commercial  prospects  in  South  America.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Tower. 

89.  Research  Course  in  Commercial  Organization. — Assistant  Professor 
Duncan. 

See  also  these  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

Business  Communication.  Correspondence.  Advertising  Technique  I — 
Mail  Campaigns.  Advertising  Technique  II — display  Advertising.  Secretarial 
War  Work  for  Women. 

X.  STATISTICS 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  statistics  as  a  means  to  scientific  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  measurable  phenomena  of  economic  and  social  life.  The 
topics  to  be  considered  include  the  general  characteristics  of  the  statistical  method, 
the  problem  of  defining  the  statistical  units  to  be  studied,  the  sources  and  col- 
lection of  statistical  data,  errors  and  approximation,  classification  and  frequency 
distributions,  the  several  forms  of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  tabula- 
tion, graphic  presentation,  index  numbers,  and  some  elementary  statistical 
conceptions  and  criteria  of  association,  cause,  and  effect.  The  course  is  not 
primarily  descriptive,  although  a  classified  list  of  recommended  readings  enables 
the  student  to  acquaint  himself  with  descriptive  work  in  his  own  field.  Rather, 
emphasis  is  constantly  placed  on  the  importance  of  critical  discrimination  in 
dealing  with  data,  methods,  and  the  interpretation  of  results.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible the  principles  formulated  are  tested  in  laboratory  practice. 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  course  1 
or  who  have  completed  18  majors  of  college  studies.  It  is  introductory  to  courses 
90  and  91  and  is  in  general  a  proper  preliminary  to  investigations  in  economics 
and  the  social  sciences.  A  laboratory  fee  is  charged.  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring, 
2:00,  Mr.  . 


90.  Statistical  Theory  and  Method. — A  second  course  in  the  principles  of 
statistics,  involving  simple  applications  of  modern  correlation  methods.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  relate  this  work  to  the  investigation  of  some  statistical  prob- 
lem in  the  field  of  their  special  interest. 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  course  9  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  qualified.  A  moderate  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  prerequisite.  Ability  to  read  French  and  German  is  desirable. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Field. 

91.  Methods  of  Statistical  Presentation. — A  practical  study  of  the  technique 
of  statistical  graphics  and  tabulation.  The  course  is  intended  to  afford  training 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  maps,  diagrams,  and  tables  for  the  effective  exhi- 
bition of  statistical  results,  and,  by  acquainting  the  student  with  prevailing 
methods  of  engraving  and  printing,  to  accustom  him  to  prepare  statistical 
material  in  the  forms  most  appropriate  for  presentation  on  the  printed  page. 
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The  laboratory  exercises  will  provide  practice  in  statistical  draughtsmanship 
and  in  the  analysis  of  statistical  problems.  A  laboratory  fee  is  charged.  Pre- 
requisite: course  9  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Professor  Field. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

XI.  ACCOUNTING 

10.  Accounting  Principles. — An  elementary  one-major  course  in  the  science 
based  on  the  use  made  of  financial  statements  in  business  organization  and 
control.  Prerequisite:  9  majors,  including  the  Principles  of  Economics.  Mj. 
Summer,  11:50;  Winter,  2:00,  Mr.  Hodge. 


101,  102.  Accounting  Principles. — A  two-major  course  in  the  principles  of 

the  science  as  illustrated  in  standard  forms  of  balance  sheets  and  income  and 
expense  statements,  with  particular  reference  to  the  analysis  and  use  of  financial 
statements  in  business  organization  and  control.  Prerequisite:  9  majors. 
2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  8:10,  Professor  Frazer. 

103.  Accounting  Problems. — This  course  deals  with  the  application  of 
accounting  principles  to  specific  problems.  The  problems  taken  up  will  vary 
from  year  to  year  so  that  the  course  may  ordinarily  be  taken  for  credit  two  or 
three  years  in  succession.  As  suggesting  the  field  of  the  course  mention  is  made 
of  (a)  bank  accounting;  (6)  railway  accounts;  (c)  municipal  and  government 
accounts;  and  (d)  accounts  for  retail  stores.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Professor 
Frazer. 

105.  Institutional  Accounting  and  Budgetary  Practice.— A  general-survey 
course  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  expecting  to  enter  secre- 
tarial work  and  philanthropic  service.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

See  also: 

Political  Economy  123:  Cost  Accounting. 

XII.     BUSINESS  LAW 

112,  113.  Business  Law  I  and  II. — These  courses  are  primarily  intended  to 
give  legal  training  to  students  preparing  for  business  and  to  furnish  to  graduate 
students  in  economics  methods  of  legal  study  and  legal  data. 

Business  Law  I  covers  contracts  and  agency  in  its  relation  to  contracts. 
The  following  subjects  are  studied:  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  con- 
tracts under  seal;  statute  of  frauds;  capacity  of  parties;  reality  of  consent; 
illegality;  operation  of  contracts  as  to  parties  and  obligation;  discharge  of  con- 
tracts; the  creation  and  termination  of  the  relation  of  agency;  mutual  rights 
and  duties  of  principal  and  agent;  liability  of  the  principal  for  contracts  made 
by  the  agent;  liability  of  the  agent  to  third  persons.  The  course  is  open  to 
those  who  have  completed  eighteen  majors  of  work.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn, 
12:55,  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Atkins. 

Business  Law  II  covers  real  property  and  torts.  The  following  subjects 
are  considered:  the  origin  and  development  of  real  property;  the  nature  and 
forms  of  real  property;  methods  of  acquiring  and  transferring  real  property; 
incidents  to  the  ownership  of  real  property;  the  nature  and  meaning  of  a  tort; 
assault;  battery;  trespass  upon  real  property;  trespass  upon  personal  prop- 
erty; conversion;  deceit;  and  negligence.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 
completed  Business  Law  I.    Mj.  Winter,  12:55,  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Atkins. 

Successful  completion  of  Business  Law  I  and  II  will  make  available  to  the 
student  all  law  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration 
and  all  substantive  law  courses  offered  in  the  Law  School. 

114.  Business  Law  III — Commercial  Contracts. — Executed  and  executory 
sales;  bills  of  lading;  stoppage  in  transitu;  fraud;  warranties;  statute  of  frauds; 
formal  requisites  of  negotiable  instruments;  acceptance;  transfer;  holders  in 
due  course;  liability  of  parties;  diligence;  extinguishment;  definition  of  surety- 
ship;   subrogation;   indemnity;    contribution;    exoneration;   defenses  of  the 
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surety;  the  surety's  securities.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Business  Law  I  and  II.  Mj.  Summer,  2:35;  Winter,  12:55,  Messrs. 
Spencer  and  Atkins. 

115.  Business  Law  IV — Business  Associations. — Definition  of  a  partner- 
ship, its  creation  and  purposes;  firm  name  and  good-will;  partnership  property; 
rights  and  duties  of  partners  inter  sese;  powers  and  liability  of  partners;  termi- 
nation; limited  partnerships;  joint-stock  companies;  partnership  associations; 
nature  of  a  corporation;  formation;  powers  and  liabilities;  ultra  vires  trans- 
actions; rights  of  stockholders;  directors;  legislative  control;  dissolutions; 
creditors'  rights.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Atkins. 

116.  Business  Law  V — The  Law  of  Employment. — This  course  deals  with 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  relations  of  modern  employers  and  employees.  While 
the  course  primarily  deals  with  modern  labor  legislation,  some  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  duty  of  the  employer  at  common  law  to  protect  employees.  The 
following  types  of  labor  legislation  will  be  considered:  legislation  designed  to 
protect  the  contract  of  employment;  legislation  restricting  freedom  in  labor 
contracts;  preferential  labor  legislation  and  legislation  affecting  the  distribution 
of  industrial  hazards.  Constitutional  aspects  of  such  legislation  are  not  con- 
sidered in  this  course.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Business 
Law  I  and  II.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Atkins. 

See  also: 

Political  Economy  38:  Banking  Law. 

The  courses  in  Substantive  Law,  e.g.,  Property  and  Contracts,  offered  in 
the  Law  School. 

XIII.     INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION 

120.  Industrial  Administration  I. — A  survey  course  designed  primarily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  men  expecting  to  enter  the  manufacturing  field.  It  is  built 
upon  such  courses  as  The  Structure  of  Industrial  Society  and  Business  Administra- 
tion; it  presupposes  further  a  knowledge  of  statistical  method,  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  accounting,  and  some  ability  to  undertake  independent  field  investigation. 
The  course  seeks  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  nature  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  complex  problems  of  the  industrial  executive,  to  further  his  training  in 
systematic  methods  of  investigating  such  problems,  and  thus  to  provide  both  a 
sense  of  relative  values  and  some  method  of  attack  for  the  intensive  research 
he  may  carry  on  later  on  his  own  initiative.  Among  the  topics  covered  are  such 
problems  conditioning  operation  as  geographical,  district,  and  plant  location; 
industrial  buildings,  regarded  as  master  tools;  and  equipment.  Additional 
problems  to  be  considered  are:  the  purchase,  handling,  and  control  of  material; 
the  administration  of  labor;  the  scope  and  limits  of  organization  as  they  arise 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  industrial  plants.  The  work  is  made  prac- 
tical by  field  trips  and  independent  field  investigations  in  factories  of  various 
types.    Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  . 

121.  Industrial  Administration  II. — This  course  is  built  upon  Industrial 
Administration  I  and  is  organized  with  similar  objectives.  It  deals  with  the 
more  important  "philosophies  of  administration"  which  have  been  evolved  to 
control  the  administrative  problems  of  manufacture.  A  rapid  survey  is  first 
made  of  the  history  of  industrial  engineering  as  the  immediate  background  of  these 
so-called  "schools  of  management."  Each  of  these  schools  is  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  its  unique  developmental  history,  underlying  philosophy,  theories,  prin- 
ciples, method  of  approach,  devices,  relation  to  certain  important  subsidiary 
schools,  and  application  to  various  types  of  industries.  Constructive  criticism 
is  encouraged  throughout,  and  comparisons  drawn  concerning  the  theories,  prin- 
ciples, and  methods  of  the  different  schools.  Students  are  put  in  touch  with  the 
men  who  have  developed  the  more  important  philosophies  of  administration  by 
field  work,  lectures,  and  personal  interviews.    Mj.  Winter,  . 
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123.  Cost  Accounting.— A  general  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  cost 
accounting.  This  course  is  concerned  mainly  with  manufacturing  costs,  and 
views  cost  accounting  as  an  instrument  of  executive  control.  It  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  student  has  a  working  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  and  is  familiar  with  present-day  manufacturing  problems  and  the 
organization  evolved  for  their  solution.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  keep  the 
constructive  aspects  of  costing  in  mind  throughout  the  course,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  be  able  to  adapt  working  principles  to  concrete  problems.  Individual 
investigation  involving  reports  on  the  practical  working  of  specific  systems  is 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  course.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  . 

129.  Research  Course  in  Industrial  Organization. — Mr.  . 

XIV.    teachers'  training  courses  and  departmental  seminar 

130.  The  High-School  Curriculum  in  Commercial  Subjects. — A  course  of 
studies,  lectures,  and  discussions  devoted  to  a  constructive  analysis  of  the  high- 
school  commercial  curriculum,  involving  a  study  of  the  development  of  com- 
mercial education  in  its  relation  to  the  needs  of  changing  business  conditions. 
Typical  business  courses  examined,  and  these,  with  some  consideration  of  present 
commercial  organization,  made  the  basis  of  constructive  suggestions.  Prerequi- 
site: 18  majors.    Summer,  Mr.  Lyon. 

131.  The  Secondary-School  Course  in  Economics. — A  course  for  secondary- 
school  teachers  designed  to  provide  a  broad  outlook  upon  economics  and  related 
subjects  and  to  bring  the  teachers  in  contact  with  material  suitable  to  the 
secondary-school  course  in  economics.  The  subject-matter  will  be  closely 
related  to  that  of  Industrial  Society,  course  0,  and  Industrial  Society  I  may  not  be 
taken  for  credit  by  those  who  take  131.  Prerequisite:  18  majors.  Mj.  Summer, 
Mr.  Lyon. 

133.  Training  Course  for  Teachers. — Students  in  the  last  year  of  their 
graduate  work  are  admitted  to  this  course,  which  is  made  up  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  educational  history,  institutions,  and  policies.  The  aim  is  to  appraise 
the  part  played  and  to  be  played  in  economics  in  our  curricula.  This  work  is 
paralleled  by  practice  teaching  under  supervision.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

139.  Departmental  Seminar. — The  instructors  and  advanced  students  of 
the  Department. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 

JCharles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science;  Captain, 
U.S.  Reserve,  Rome,  Italy. 

{Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Charles  Grove  Haines,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

FELLOW,  1918-19 
Leonard  Dupee  White,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the 
organization  and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state, 
the  structure  and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and 
certain  fundamental  branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education,  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work,  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge 
of  Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  public  service,  for 
journalism,  or  for  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should  belong 
to  an  educated  citizen. 

For  advanced  work  students  will  be  expected  (1)  to  have  had  the  intro- 
ductory course  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  history  and  with  the 
details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American  constitutional  history 
and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and 
Sociology  are  especially  recommended. 

SEQUENCES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 
I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES1 

a)  For  social  science  students  who  in  addition  to  the  secondary  social  science 
sequence  desire  to  take  work  in  Political  Science  the  Department  recommends 
courses  3,  4,  and  10. 

b)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequence  in  Political  Science 
without  taking  the  social  science  sequence  the  Department  recommends  courses 
1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  16,  34,  62,  22  or  45. 

c)  For  students  intending  to  study  law  the  Department  recommends  courses 
1,  2,  3,  10,  4  or  34,  17,  History  C7,  Political  Economy  10  and  65. 

d)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  Department, 
the  Department  recommends  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  17,  Political  Economy  10  and 
65,  History  C7  or  Geography  8. 

II.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

The  Department  recommends  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  and  34. 
%  Absent  on  leave.  1  See  footnote  on  p.  45. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ELEMENTARY  COURSE 

1.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.1 — Analysis  of  the  structure  and 
workings  of  the  government  in  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and  national. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  six  majors  of  the  College  course.  Mj.  Autumn, 
10:20  and  2:00;  Winter,  9:15  and  12:55;  Spring,  9:15  and  12:55,  Mr.  Bram- 

HALL  AND  Mr.   . 

II.     INTERMEDIATE  COURSES 

Course  1  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate 
courses  offered  by  this  Department. 

2.  State  Government. — Organization  of  the  government  of  the  American 

states,  constitutional  and  administrative.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  .    [Not  given 

in  1918-19.] 

3.  Comparative  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal 
political  forms  and  methods  of  other  countries.  2Mjs.  Winter,  10:20;  Spring, 
10:20,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

4.  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  the  modern  munici- 
pality, American  and  European,  in  its  political  aspects.  Municipal  home  rule; 
popular  participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal  legislature;  the  execu- 
tive; administration  of  public  health  and  safety,  charities  and  corrections, 
schools,  public  works,  and  finances.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

10.  Elements  of  Law. — An  introductory  view  of  the  nature  of  law,  its 
sources,  and  the  organs  of  its  development.    Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  . 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under 
the  announcement  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

10.  Accounting. 

III.     ADVANCED  COURSES 
GROUP  I.  THEORY 

15.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 
political  theories  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Classical  period;  the  Mediaeval 
period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  Revolutionary  era;  the 
period  of  reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  recent  tendencies.  Professor 
Merriam.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

16.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  presents  a  systematic 
study  of  the  principles  of  political  science.  Scope  and  method  of  political  theory; 
the  nature  of  the  state;  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  state;  sovereignty;  the  forms 
of  the  state;  functions  of  the  state.    Mj.  Spring,  8: 10,  Professor  Merriam. 

17.  American  Political  Theories. — This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jeffersonian 
Democracy;  Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of 
the  Union;  recent  tendencies.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

GROUP  II.      CONSTITUTIONAL  RELATIONS 

20.  American  Government  I:  Constitutions,  the  Electorate,  and  the  Legis- 
lature.— The  course  will  cover  the  making  and  amendment  of  constitutions; 
suffrage;  machinery  of  elections;  direct  legislation;  legislative  apportionment 
and  organization.    Mj.  Mr.  Bramhall.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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21.  Comparative  National  Government. — A  study  of  the  organization  and 
government  of  leading  European  nations,  with  some  reference  to  other  national 
governments.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50, 
Mr.  . 

22.  Constitutional  Law  I. — Judicial  power  to  declare  statutes  unconsti- 
tutional; origin  of  doctrine,  limitations  upon  exercise  of  power,  separation  of 
departments  of  government,  advisory  opinions ;_  making  and  changing  consti- 
tutions; general  scope  of  fundamental  guaranties;  slavery;  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  law;  procedure,  police  power,  taxation,  eminent  domain; 
ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws.  Hall,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Open  to 
Seniors  with  24  majors  of  credit.    Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Hall. 

23.  Constitutional  Law  II. — Federal  legislative  and  judicial  jurisdiction; 
implied  powers  and  prohibitions;  delegation  of  powers;  citizenship;  suffrage; 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  effect  of  later  amendments;  federal  taxa- 
tion; laws  impairing  obligations  of  contracts;  regulations  of  commerce;  money; 
war.  (Course  22  not  a  prerequisite.)  Open  to  Seniors  with  24  majors  of  credit. 
Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor  Hall. 

24.  Constitutional  Aspects  of  Social  and  Industrial  Problems. — Constitu- 
tional limitations,  with  particular  reference  to  labor  legislation.  Spring,  10:20, 
Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

25.  Problems  in  Government  I:  The  State  Budget.  Associate  Professor 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

26.  Problems  in  Government  II:  The  Judicial  Interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  Illinois. — Spring,  11:50,  Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

34.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action 
of  modern  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system; 
primary  and  convention  systems;  permanent  party  organization;  elements  of 
cohesion  in  parties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory  of  the  party 
system.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Professor  Merriam. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History: 

D52.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. 

D53.  The  Founding  of  the  Modern  English  State. 

D54.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. 

D55.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (First  Period). 

D56.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period). 

D57.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy. 

E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  Middle  Period. 

E62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  Later  Period. 

E117,  E118.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. 

GROUP  III.      PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

40.  American  Government  II:  Public  Administration. — A  study  of  the 
organization  and  activities  of  state  and  federal  administration.  The  historical 
development  of  the  administration  and  the  fundamental  legal  and  political 
principles  governing  it  are  considered.  Mj.  Mr.  Bramhall.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

42.  Municipal  Problems. — Municipal  charters.  A  detailed  study  of  special 
problems  in  connection  with  the  making  of  charters.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Pro- 
fessor Merriam. 

42A.  Municipal  Problems. — Municipal  finance,  with  special  reference  to  the 
standardization  of  municipal  services  and  municipal  administration.  Professor 
Merriam.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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43.  Municipal  Corporations. — General  nature;  corporate  capacity;  self- 
government;  creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode  of 
action,  ratification,  and  curative  acts;  estoppel  by  recital;  municipal  police 
power;  local  improvements  and  services,  including  special  assessments;  muni- 
cipal property,  especially  public  streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures 
and  donations;  indebtedness;  liability.  Professor  Freund.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

44.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — Administrative  power  and  action; 
discretion;  form  and  proof  of  official  acts;  notice;  hearing  and  evidence;  exe- 
cution. Relief  against  administrative  action;  action  to  recover  damages; 
specific  relief  (extraordinary  legal  remedies);  jurisdiction,  conclusiveness,  and 
judicial  control.  Freund,  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30, 
Professor  Freund. 

45.  Principles  of  Legislation. — Legislative  policies  and  standards;  admin- 
istrative provisions.    Mj.  Winter,  12:55,  Professor  Freund. 

GROUP  IV.  LAW 

60.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass; 
conversion;  negligence;  legal  duties;  statutory  torts;  legal  cause;  contributory 
and  imputed  negligence;  contributory  illegality;  possessory  duties;  acting  at 
peril;  liability  for  animals;  deceit;  defamation;  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice; 
right  of  privacy;  malicious  prosecution;  interference  with  social  and  business 
relations,  inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, business  combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.  Ames 
and  Smith,  Cases  on  Torts  (ed.  of  1909-10),  Vols.  I  and  II.  If  Mjs.  Autumn, 
9:15  and  11:50  (two  sections);  Winter,  First  Term  (five  hours),  and  Second 
Term  (two  hours),  Professor  Hall. 

65.  Remedies. — General  theory  of  actions  as  remedies:  recovery  of  damages 
for  breach  of  obligations;  recovery  of  debt;  recovery  of  chattels;  recovery  of 
land.  Steps  in  actions;  functions  of  judge  and  jury.  Scope  of  covenant,  debt, 
detinue,  account,  trespass,  trover,  replevin,  ejectment,  trespass  on  the  case 
(tort  and  contract).  Cook  and  Hinton,  Cases  on  Common  Law  Pleading  (part). 
|Mj.  Autumn,  First  Term,  Professor  Hinton. 

GROUP  V.      INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  DIPLOMACY 

62.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students;  not  open  to  Juniors.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Judson. 

64.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  international  relations 
and  policy  of  the  United  States.  Boundary  questions;  fisheries;  neutral  rights 
and  obligations;  Monroe  Doctrine,  Panama  Canal,  and  Spanish-American 
relations;  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East;  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
The  function  and  methods  of  diplomacy.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Mr.  Bramhall. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  History. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Ferdinand  Schevill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History. 
William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
Conyers  Read,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
Curtis  Howe  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Carl  Frederick  Huth,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Rolla  Milton  Tryon,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Methods  of  Teaching 

History  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Arthur  Pearson  Scott,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Einar  Joranson,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Isaac  Newton  Edwards,  A.M.,  Associate  in  History. 
Shirley  Farr,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 

Thomas  Swain  Barclay,  A.M.  Carl  Mauelshagen,  A.M. 

Frances  Elma  Gillespie,  A.B.  Lennox  Algernon  Mills,  A.B. 

Julie  Koch,  A.B.  Margaret  Cross  Norton,  A.M. 

Maude  Howlett  Woodfin,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

Introductory  Courses:  History  1,  2,  and  3,  covering  European  history  from 
376  to  the  present. 

Group  A.  Ancient,  Oriental,  and  Classical  History:  A4,  Ao,  A6,  His- 
tory of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient;  A12,  History  of  Greece;  A13, 
History  of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexander  to  Augustus;  A14,  The  Early  Roman 
Empire;  A15,  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic;  A16,  Economic  History  of  Rome; 
A17,  The  Early  Empire. 

Group  B.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages:  B4,  The  Dark  Ages;  B5,  The 
Feudal  Age;  B6,  End  of  the  Middle  Ages;  B7,  Europe  and  the  Orient  in 
the  Middle  Ages;  B8,  The  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period:  C4,  The  Reformation  and  the 
Religious  Wars;  C5,  Absolute  Monarchy;  C6,  The  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleon;  C7,  The  Democratic  Movement  in  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
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C9,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  to  1763;  CIO,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  since 
1763;  C25,  Political  Institutions  in  Western  Europe. 

Group  D.  The  History  of  England:  D4,  The  Making  of  England;  D5, 
The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution;  D6,  The  Struggle  for  the  English 
Constitution;  D7,  Imperial  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States:  E4,  History  of  the  United 
States  to  1783;  E5,  History  of  the  United  States,  1783-1829;  E6,  History  of  the 
United  States  since  1829. 

Under  all  circumstances  courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  desirable  for  students  expect- 
ing to  pursue  extended  work  in  the  Department.  Course  3,  but  not  courses  1  or 
2,  may  be  included  in  all  sequences  taken  in  the  Department.  Students  who  have 
received  18  majors  of  college  credits  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Senior  College 
courses  in  History  without  having  taken  the  introductory  courses.  But  all 
students  who  elect  to  take  their  principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  required  to  take  at  least  two  of  the  introductory  courses,  or  else,  as  a 
substitute  for  them,  two  Senior  College  courses  in  the  Department  in  addition  to 
those  required  for  the  completion  of  the  normal  sequence. 

As  far  as  possible  students  should  take  their  history  courses  in  chronological 
order.  Courses  in  European  History  and  English  History  should  precede  those 
in  American  History  and  courses  in  Political  History  those  in  Economic  and 
Social  History.  If  two  courses  in  History  are  to  be  carried  in  the  same  quarter,  it 
is  desirable  to  choose  courses  which  cover  the  same  period  of  time  in  adjoining 
fields:  for  instance,  a  course  in  European  History  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
be  taken  with  a  course  in  English  or  American  History  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES1 

Three  majors  each  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

b)  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 

By  permission  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser,  not  more  than  three  Senior  College  courses  from  related  fields  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Art  may  be  substituted  for  three  majors  in 
History  in  principal  sequences,  provided  that  not  more  than  two  such  substitutions 
be  made  in  any  one  group.  Students  preparing  to  teach  History  in  secondary 
schools  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser,  substitute  for  two 
majors  in  History  two  courses  of  a  historical  character  offered  by  the  College  of 
Education. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES1 

Six  majors  selected  from  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

b)  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 


1  For  Social  Science  sequence  see  footnote  on  p.  45. 
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Students  are  advised  to  choose  their  courses  in  the  secondary  sequence  with 
reference  to  the  subject  they  have  elected  for  their  principal  sequence.  Those 
who  are  specializing  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for  example,  should  concentrate  upon 
Ancient  History;  those  specializing  in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
Literature  should  concentrate  upon  European  History;  those  specializing  in 
English,  upon  English  History;  those  in  Political  Economy,  upon  Economic 
History  and  Modern  History;  those  in  Political  Science,  upon  Modern  History, 
and  so  forth.  Students  preparing  to  study  Law  will  do  well  to  take  the  bulk  of 
their  work  in  English  and  American  Constitutional  History. 

Three  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  The  first  course  extends  from  376  a.d.,  or  thereabouts,  to 
the  year  1300;  the  second  from  1300  to  1715;  the  third  from  1715  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  .provide  one  year  of  continuous  work  for  the  general  student. 
These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in 
order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and 
are  arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
the  Early  Orient,  as  well  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  classical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.  The  History  of  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

1.  All  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are  advised  to  take  their  major 
sequence  in  History.  Such  students  are  especially  urged  to  consult  with  the 
Departmental  Adviser  before  selecting  their  History  courses,  with  a  view  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  curricula  according  to  their  particular  needs.  Those  intend- 
ing to  teach  History  in  secondary  schools  are  reminded  that  courses  in  Edu- 
cation are  almost  universally  demanded  by  state  authorities  as  a  prerequisite 
for  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates  in  public  secondary  schools.  They 
are  accordingly  recommended  to  consult  with  the  Departmental  Adviser  as 
to  the  courses  in  the  School  of  Education  which  it  will  be  desirable  for  them 
to  take. 

2.  All  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are 
desired  to  file  with  the  Departmental  Adviser  certain  data  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Department  in  assisting  them  to  teaching  positions.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
may  be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  Departmental  Adviser.  No  letters  of  recom- 
mendation will  be  issued  hereafter  by  members  of  the  Department  of  History 
unless  these  data  have  been  placed  on  file. 

In  the  Graduate  School  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  sub- 
jects will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 
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The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  frequently  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees, 
the  following  special  regulations  are  announced.  Every  candidate  is  required 
to  pass  satisfactorily:  (a)  a  general  oral  examination  on  a  broad  field  of  history 
as  defined  below;  (6)  a  special  oral  examination  on  a  special  field  of  history; 
(c)  an  oral  examination  on  a  secondary  subject.  For  the  purposes  of  examina- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  the  field  of  history  is  divided  as  follows: 

PART  A 

1.  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

3.  The  Political  History  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  375-1250. 

4.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  Mediaeval  Europe. 

5.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  1250-1648. 

6.  English  History  to  1485. 

PART  B 

1.  The  Political  History  of  Europe  since  1648. 

2.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  Modern  Europe. 

3.  English  History  since  1485. 

4.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. 

5.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  to  1801. 

6.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  since  1801. 

7.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  general  oral  examination  on  five 

(5)  of  the  above-mentioned  fields  and  to  select  one  other  field  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  special  oral  examination. 

(a)      GENERAL  ORAL  EXAMINATION 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fields  tabulated  above  are  grouped  into  two 
parts,  A  and  B.  In  defining  the  five  fields  for  his  general  oral  examination  the 
candidate  must  select  any  three  (3)  from  the  part  which  contains  the  field  chosen 
for  this  special  oral  examination  and  the  remaining  two  (2)  fields  from  the  other 
part.  By  special  consent  of  the  Department,  candidates  may  be  permitted  to 
deviate  from  this  rule  in  the  selection  of  their  fields,  or  even  to  define  new  fields, 
the  presumption  being,  however,  that,  unless  special  permission  be  given,  every 
candidate  must  conform  to  the  general  rule.  The  general  oral  examination 
should  be  taken  before  the  student's  dissertation  is  submitted  and  must  precede 
the  special  oral  examination  by  at  least  six  months.  It  should  normally  be  taken 
after  two  years'  work  in  the  graduate  school  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

The  examination  will  be  on  the  field  as  defined  and  not  on  the  University 
courses  which  the  candidate  may  have  taken  and  which  may  be  more  or  less 
identical  with  the  above-mentioned  fields.  Since  the  examination  is  of  a  general 
character,  the  candidate  will  be  tested  on  his  general  knowledge;  that  is,  he  will 
be  expected  to  show  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  forces,  developments,  and 
events  of  the  five  fields  of  his  choice,  as  well  as  with  the  general  literature  apper- 
taining to  those  fields.  Under  "reasonable  familiarity"  is  meant,  in  a  general 
way,  the  degree  of  knowledge  expected  of  advanced  undergraduate  (Senior 
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College)  students  plus  the  power  of  combination  and  generalization  which  may 
be  presumed  to  be  the  product  of  the  candidate's  graduate  studies. 

For  further  light  on  the  requirement  in  any  given  field  the  candidate  is 
urged  to  see  one  of  the  instructors  in  that  field  who  may  suggest  ways  and  methods 
of  study  and  review  in  order  that  the  candidate  may  make  intelligent  preparation 
for  his  examination. 

(6)      SPECIAL  ORAL  EXAMINATION 

Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  special  oral  examination  upon  one . 
of  the  fields  of  history  as  defined  above  or,  by  special  permission,  upon  some  other 
well-defined  field.  The  selection  of  the  field  is  left  to  the  candidate,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  field  chosen  will  include  the  field  of  his  dissertation.  The 
oral  examination  cannot  be  taken  until  after  the  dissertation  has  been  submitted 
and  approved  and  not  until  at  least  six  months  after  the  general  oral  exami- 
nation. 

One  week  before  his  general  oral  examination  the  candidate  shall  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  fields  of  history  in  which  he  offers  himself  for  examination, 
including  lists  of  the  courses  which  he  has  taken  in  preparation  of  each  field, 
and  shall  file  six  copies  of  this  statement  with  the  Head  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment. One  week  before  his  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  he  shall  file 
a  similar  statement  of  his  work  in  preparation  for  that  examination  with  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  his  secondary  subject  falls.  One  week  before 
his  special  oral  examination  he  shall  file  six  copies  of  a  statement  of  his  work 
in  his  special  field,  including  an  analysis  of  his  dissertation,  with  the  Head  of  the 
History  Department. 

The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  as  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  will,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  are  found  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  Master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above  (A-E). 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  of  their  disserta- 
tions early  in  their  course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months 
before  their  examinations.  Attention  is  called  to  the  University  regulations  in 
this  matter,  which  are  set  forth  on  page  39  of  this  Circular. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  European  History:  The  Mediaeval  Period,  376-1300.1— Mj.  Autumn, 
3  sections,  10:20;  2  sections,  11:50;  2  sections,  3:05;  Winter,  3:05;  Spring, 
11:50;  and  Summer,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Huth,  Mr.  Joranson, 
Miss  Farr,  and  Others. 

2.  European  History:  The  Later  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  Period, 
1300-1716.1— Mj.  Autumn,  2:00;  Winter,  2  sections,  10:20;  2  sections,  11:50; 
1  section,  2:00;  1  section,  3:05;  Spring,  2:00;  and  Summer,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Read,  Assistant  Professor  Huth,  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Joranson,  Miss  Farr, 
and  Others. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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3.  European  History:  The  Later  Modern  Period,  1715-1900. — Mj.  Winter, 
9:15;  Spring,  2  sections,  10:20;  2  sections,  11:50;  1  section,  2:00;  1  section, 
3:05;  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Read,  Assistant  Professor  Huth, 
Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Joranson,  Miss  Farr,  and  Others. 

ii.    senior  college  courses 

GROUP  A.      THE  HISTORY   OP  ANTIQUITY 

A4.  History  of  Antiquity  I:  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental 
Empires,  Down  to  1600  B.C. — A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance 
of  his  earliest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  nearer 
Orient  through  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the 
earliest  known  states,  especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early 
Crete,  and  the  cultural  connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Professor  Breasted. 

A5.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — A  survey  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  includ- 
ing Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia,  giving  especial 
attention  to  government,  art,  architecture,  religion,  and  literature;  presenting 
also  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the  early  civilization  of  Europe 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-Germanic  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:00,  Professor  Breasted. 

A6.  Survey  of  the  Ancient  Orient  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  Alexander  the 
Great. — A  condensed  survey  of  the  periods  more  fully  covered  by  courses  A4 
and  A5.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

Note. — Students  who  have  taken  either  A4  or  A5  cannot  take  this  course  for 
credit. 

A12.  History  of  Antiquity  III:  The  History  of  Greece. — A  brief  study  of 
the  development  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the  Greek  people 
from  the  earliest  age  down  to  the  empire  of  Alexander.  Designed  to  continue 
the  study  of  ancient  civilization  begun  in  course  A4.  Mj.  Autumn,  12:55,  Sum- 
mer, 1918,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A13.  History  of  Antiquity  IV:  The  Civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
World  from  Alexander  to  Caesar. — A  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  states  and 
leagues  of  Greece,  the  Hellenistic  monarchies,  the  beginnings  of  Rome,  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Republic,  the  revolutionary  age,  and  the  rise  of 
the  one-man  power  down  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  governmental  forms  and  ideals  and  economic  and 
social  phenomena,  and  will  pay  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  East  upon  the 
West.  A  continuation  of  course  A12.  M j .  Winter,  12 : 55,  Assistant  Professor 
Huth. 

A14.  History  of  Antiquity  V:  The  Roman  Empire. — A  brief  study  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  imperial  power  in  its  several  transformations  to  Justinian; 
the  expansion  of  the  empire  and  the  tendencies  toward  disintegration*  the 
struggle  with  the  barbarians;  the  conflict  of  religions  and  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity; social  structure  and  the  economic  problems  of  the  empire;  provincial 
and  municipal  life  and  administration;  taxation;  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Roman  Law.  Continuing  course  A13.  Mj.  Spring,  12:55,  Sum- 
mer, 1918,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A15.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — A  close  study  of  the  era  of  change 
from  the  Gracchi  to  Augustus  in  all  its  phases.  Considerable  reading  will  be 
done  in  the  sources.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Huth.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. — A  historical  study  of  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and  institutions  of  the  Romans:  the 
land  problem  and  agriculture,  colonization,  the  growth  of  commerce,  trade  and 
industry,  the  finances  of  the  state  and  the  municipality,  taxes  and  tax  farming, 
the  public  domain,  the  latifundia,  slavery,  the  colonate,  and  the  question  of 
labor  supply  in  general.  An  advanced  course.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant 
Professor  Huth.     Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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A17.  The  Early  Roman  Empire. — A  study  of  the  social,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions  and  progress  in  the  empire  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to 
the  Antonines.  An  advanced  course,  open  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
course  6  or  an  equivalent.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Huth.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

Note. — Courses  A12-A17  open  for  graduate  credit  after  special  arrangement  with 
the  instructor. 

GROUP   B.      THE   HISTORY   OF   EUROPE   IN   THE   MIDDLE  AGES 

B4.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  A.D.  to  814  A.D.— The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Papacy;  the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish 
Empire.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Thompson. 

B5.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1260. — The  break-up  of  the  Frankish  Empire  and 
the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  secular 
power;  mediaeval  institutions  and  society;  the  development  of  commerce;  the 
rise  of  the  universities.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Professor  Thompson. 

B6.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1250  to  1500. — The  rise  of  national  mon- 
archy; the  Renaissance;  pre-Reformation  movement ;  the  influences  of  explora- 
tion, discovery,  and  invention  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Summer,  1918,  Professor 
Thompson. 

B7.  Europe  and  the  Orient  in  the  Middle  Ages:  The  Crusades. — The 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Orient;  the  lure  of  the  Holy  Land;  early  pilgrimages; 
"Syrians"  in  the  West;  the  rise  of  New  Persia;  the  crisis  of  Islam  and  forma- 
tion of  the  Bagdad  Caliphate;  relations  of  Charlemagne  and  Haroun  al  Rashid; 
the  Byzantine  Empire  v.  Mohammedanism;  Turkish  ascendancy  in  the  East; 
causes  of  the  Crusades;  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the  history  of  the 
Crusades;  the  influence  of  the  crusading  movement  in  Europe;  the  Mongol 
invasion;  loss  of  the  Holy  Land;  the  last  Crusades  and  the  advance  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks;  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1433.  The  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  aspects  will  be  emphasized  throughout  the  course.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

B8.  The  Renaissance. — The  Italian  city  republics,  their  government,  their 
society,  and  their  culture;  the  new  learning  and  the  new  art;  patrons  and 
despots.  The  church  and  her  enemies.  The  movement  of  criticism  and  revolt 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Provision  will  be  made  for  special  studies 
for  graduate  students.    Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

B25.  Pro-Seminar  in  Mediaeval  History:  Gregory  of  Tours:  History  of 
the  Franks. — A  study  of  the  Merovingian  period  based  on  the  translated  sources. 
Open  to  Seniors  with  6  majors'  credit  in  History  and  to  first-year  graduate 
students.    Mj.  11:50,  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

B30.  The  Latin  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. — A  fundamental  course  in 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  institutions:  the  offices,  administration,  and  law  of  the 
mediaeval  church.  Among  the  topics  which  will  be  considered  will  be  the 
development  of  the  hierarchy,  the  formation  of  the  papacy,  growth  of  the  civil 
power  of  the  church,  the  monastic  orders,  church  discipline  and  the  sacramental 
system,  the  relations  of  church  and  state  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  church  and 
education,  the  church  and  heresy,  ecclesiastical  incomes  and  the  pontifical 
exchequer,  the  church  as  a  landlord.  Registration  for  the  course  presup- 
poses History  B4,  B5,  B6,  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Professor 
Thompson. 

GROUP   C.      THE   HISTORY   OP   EUROPE   IN   THE    MODERN  PERIOD 

C4.  The  Reformation  and  the  Religious  Wars,  1500-1648. — Origin,  char- 
acter, and  effects  of  the  Protestant  revolt;  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  the 
religious  wars  in  France;  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  Considerable 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  as  well  as  to  the 
religious  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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C5.  The  Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  the  Seventeenth 

and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — The  absolute  monarchy  in  France  from  Henry  IV 
to  Louis  XIV,  the  predominance  of  France,  the  French-English  conflict,  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  enlightened  despotism.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

C6.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. — The  decay  of  the  French  mon- 
archy; Louis  XVI;  attempts  at  reform;  the  calling  of  the  States-General;  the 
Republic;  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    Mj.  Winter,  3: 05,  Professor  Schevill. 

C7.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  Congress  of  Vienna;  the 
conservative  spirit;  nationalism  and  democracy;  industrialism  and  socialism; 
the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany;  the  Russian  revolution;  the  Balkan 
states.  Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Professor  Lingelbach;  Spring,  3:05,  Professor 
Schevill. 

C8.  The  History  of  Southeastern  Europe. — A  course  involving  the  race 
problems  of  the  Balkans;  the  rivalry  of  Slav,  Hungarian,  and  Turk;  the  succes- 
sive ascendancy  of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Serb,  and  Turk;  Turkish  triumph  and 
disruption.  Stress  is  laid  on  contemporary  problems.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50, 
Professor  Schevill. 

C9.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. — A  preliminary  survey  of  European  expan- 
sion and  colonial  enterprise  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times;  the  age  of 
discovery;  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  in  the  East  Indies;  European 
colonies  in  the  New  World;  the  conflict  between  France  and  England  for 
North  America  and  India.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Read.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

CIO.  Expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  colonial  and 
commercial  expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  problems  of  colonial  and  world-politics  in  the  Near  and  Far  East. 
Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Dr.  Scott. 

C15.  Contemporary  History. — A  study  of  European  and  world-politics 
since  1900;  alliances  and  ententes;  colonial  and  commercial  rivalries;  internal 
problems.  Primarily  a  laboratory  course  with  introductory  lectures.  Pre- 
requisite: History  3,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Limited  to  20  students. 
Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Dr.  Scott. 

C16.  Europe  and  the  Great  War. — Europe  in  the  twentieth  century  and  the 
background  of  the  war.  The  course  covers  the  internal  organization  and  prob- 
lems of  each  leading  nation.  It  traces  the  development  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  Triple  Entente,  emphasizing  the  conflicting  national  aspirations,  colonial 
and  commercial  rivalries;  militaristic  and  imperialistic  programs.  The  outbreak 
of  the  war,  its  general  course;  the  part  played  by  the  United  States;  the  factors 
to  be  considered  in  a  permanent  peace.  Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Read. 

C20.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia. — The  building  of  an 

empire  and  its  expansion;  autocracy  and  bureaucracy;  landlordism  and  peasant- 
ism;  radical  and  liberal  thought;  the  problem  of  nationalities;  the  beginnings  of 
constitutionalism.    Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  Harper. 

C25.  The  Development  of  Political  Institutions  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  French  Revolution. — The  end  of  feudalism  as  a  political 
system  and  the  rise  of  the  national  system;  the  evolution  of  national  assemblies 
and  their  relations  to  the  power  of  the  crown;  the  triumph  of  absolutism  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  its  failure  in  England;  the  elaboration  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  government;  the  royal  council  and  the  bureaucracy;  the 
development  of  a  national  judiciary  and  a  national  law;  local  government  and  its 
relation  to  national  government.  The  main  emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  laid 
upon  institutions  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  but  some  attention  will  be 
paid  to  conditions  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  correlate  the  development  of  political  institutions  with  the  evolution 
of  political  theory.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Read.   [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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GROUP    D.      THE   HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND 

D4.  The  Making  of  England. — The  constitutional  and  political  history  of 
England  to  the  thirteenth  century:  the  land  and  the  people;  the  beginnings  of 
nationality;  the  founding  of  the  old  English  state;  the  Norman  conquest  and  its 
results;  the  introduction  of  feudalism;  the  organization  of  the  national  courts; 
the  growth  of  the  cities;  the  birth  of  popular  rights.  Recommended  in  the  pre- 
legal  year,  preparatory  for  the  Law  School.  Open  to  Junior  College  students 
of  the  second  year.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Professor  Terry. 

D5.  The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution. — The  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  England  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Reformation: 
the  Great  Charter;  the  origin  of  Parliament — the  form;  the  growth  of  Parlia- 
ment— its  powers;  the  theory  of  prerogative;  the  passing  of  feudalism  and  the 
rise  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes,  and  the  dawn  of  the  national  era. 
Recommended  in  the  pre-legal  year,  preparatory  for  the  Law  School.  Open  to 
Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor 
Terry. 

D6.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution. — The  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  of  1688: 
the  Tudor  system  of  administration;  constitutional  reaction;  the  English  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;  the  new  ordering  of  the  English  church;  the  war  of 
English  independence;  the  Stuart  menace  to  the  constitution;  the  struggle  to 
restore  the  balance  of  the  constitution;  Cromwell;  the  Restoration;  the  second  fall 
of  the  Stuarts  and  the  re-establishment  of  limited  monarchy  in  England.  Open  to 
Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year.  Mj.  Summer,  1918,  9: 15,  Professor 
Terry. 

D7.  Imperial  England. — The  constitutional  and  political  history  of  the 
British  Empire  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time:  the  founding  of  the 
colonial  empire;  the  reordering  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
the  Union;  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  empire;  the  rise  of  party  government; 
King  rule  v.  Parliament  rule;  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies;  industrial  revolu- 
tion; England  in  the  Napoleonic  wars;  the  second  era  of  colonial  expansion;  fed- 
eration; the  eastern  question;  England  in  Africa;  parliamentary  reform;  the  rise 
of  democracy;  the  obscuration  of  the  Lords.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  of 
the  second  year.    Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor  Terry. 


GROUP  E.      THE   HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

E4.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Early  Period,  1492-1783.— The 
first  of  a  series  of  three  courses  giving  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  political  and  constitutional  development. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:10  and  9:15,  Professor  Dodd  and  Associate  Professor 
Jernegan. 

E5.  History  of  the  United  States:   The  Formative  Period,  1783-1829.— 

A  continuation  of  E4.    Mj.  Winter,  8:10  and  9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E6.  History  of  the  United  States:  Division  and  Reunions,  1829-1915. — 

A  continuation  of  E5.    Mj.  Spring,  8:10  and  9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

Note. — The  foregoing  series  is  recommended  for  students  in  the  pre-legal  year 
preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 

E69.  The  United  States  and  the  Great  War. — The  historical  background — 
political,  economic,  military,  and  social;  general  and  particular  causes  for 
entrance,  especially  neutral  rights  and  international  law;  the  new  adjustments 
and  agencies  developed  as  a  result  of  war;  the  larger  questions  and  problems 
involved — national  and  international;  war  legislation  and  the  effects;  the 
preparations  for,  and  progress  of,  the  war;  peace  programs  and  ideals;  present 
tendencies  affecting  the  new  era  in  the  United  States.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:20, 
Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 
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III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

A50.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  form,  paleog- 
raphy, field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  character, 
classification  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental 
and  documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Syria,  and  the  Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete  survey 
of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is  intended 
for  general  historical  students.    Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Professor  Breasted. 

A51.  Greek  and  Roman  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — The  sources  for 
the  history  of  the  classical  age,  the  development  of  the  writing  of  history  in  this 
age,  modern  collections  and  editions,  the  foremost  periodicals,  and  a  selection  of 
the  best  modern  treatises  on  the  several  phases  and  periods.  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Huth.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

B50.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the 
bibliographical  tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

B51.  Historical  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, with  some  reference  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will 
be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises,  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  prob- 
lems of  criticism.    Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

B60.  Feudal  Germany. — The  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  the  critical 
reading  of  some  selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  Germany 
between  919  and  1250  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  modern  German  required. 
Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

B61.  Feudal  France. — The  work  will  consist  of  the  critical  reading  of  some 
selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  France  between  900 
and  1200  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  French  required.  Mj.  Spring,  3:05, 
Professor  Thompson. 

B62.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  180  A.D.  to  the  Crusades 
(1095). — Introduction:  the  rise  of  economic  history.  The  later  Roman  Empire: 
trade  and  commerce;  social  structure  and  economic  conditions;  social  and 
economic  factors  conditioning  the  rise  and  development  of  Christianity;  _  the 
Germans  and  other  barbarians:  economic  and  social  forces  during  the  migra- 
tions; the  fusion  of  Roman,  German,  and  Christian  elements  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages;  social  and  economic  forces  in  monasticism;  the  public  economy  of  Charle- 
magne; commercial  and  social  effects  of  the  Saracen  and  Northmen  invasions; 
the  rise  of  the  Turks  and  the  transformation  of  Europe  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries;  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  Justinian  to 
the  Crusades.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Thompson. 

B63.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
Epoch  of  Discovery. — Continuing  the  study  of  mediaeval  economic  history.  Mj. 
Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Thompson. 

B64.  Survey  of  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History. — An  outline  course 
covering  briefly  the  main  phases  of  B62  and  B63.  Cannot  be  taken  for  credit 
by  students  who  have  taken  B62  and  B63.  Mj.  Professor  Thompson.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

Note. — For  courses  B62,  B63,  and  B64  the  prerequisites  are  courses  B4  and  B5. 

B66.  History  of  Civilization. — A  review  of  mediaeval  society  (classes,  agri- 
culture, justice,  chivalry,  etc.),  the  rise  of  the  cities,  the  guilds,  Roman  law,  uni- 
versities, the  routes  of  trade,  humanism.  For  graduate  students  only.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:00,  Professor  Schevill. 

C55.  The  Period  of  the  Late  Reformation,  1540-1648— The  Counter- 
Reformation;  the  wars  of  religion;  the  industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  the 
religious,  conditions  of  the  period.  M j .  Associate  Professor  Read.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 
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C67.  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. — From  the  Reformation 
to  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Read.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

C65.  History  of  Civilization  (continued). — The  Renaissance;  intellectual 
and  economic  effects  of  discoveries;  theological  controversies;  progress  of  sci- 
ences; commercial  activities;  nineteenth-century  spirit.  For  graduate  students 
only.    Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Professor  Schevill. 

C70.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — The  growth  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning 
house;  the  Great  Elector;  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  Frederick  the  Great;  the 
political,  industrial,  and  social  conditions  during  Frederick's  reign;  the  military 
achievements.    Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

C71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — A  continuation  of  course  C70.  Prussia  and  the 
French  Revolution;  Prussia  and  Napoleon;  the  reforms  of  Stein ;  the  Zollverein; 
the  revolutionary  movements;  the  North  German  Confederation;  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German  Empire.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and 
by  reading  and  interpretation  of  original  documents.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

C75.  The  French  Revolution. — The  study  of  the  ancien  regime  is  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI;  the  meeting  of  the  States-General;  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making  of  a  constitution.  Lectures  and 
reports.    Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

C76.  The  French  Revolution  (continued). — The  rise  of  republicanism  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  of  the  radicals 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory  (1795) .  Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  Mj .  Professor 
Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

C80.  Economic  and  Social  Problems  in  Nineteenth-Century  Europe. — Mj. 
Professor  Lingelbach. 

D51.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  literature 
of  English  history;  importance  of  English  institutions;  principles  of  progress; 
development  of  constitutional  monarchy;  the  awakening  of  the  nation;  the 
struggle  for  religious  and  political  liberty;  the  expansion  of  the  empire;  the 
growth  of  democracy.    Mj.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

D52.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. — The  development  of  early 
English  institutions,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mj. 
Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

D53.  The  Founding  of  the  Modern  English  State. — The  Norman  Conquest 
and  its  results;  the  development  of  the  Norman-Angevin  administrative  and 
judicial  systems;  tenure  and  military  service;  borough  and  borough  administra- 
tion, etc.;  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Magna  Carta.  Mj.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

D54.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. — The  devel- 
opment of  the  parliamentary  system  of  the  later  Angevin  and  the  Lancastrian 
kings,  from  Magna  Carta  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  Mj.  Professor 
Terry.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

D55v  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution   (First  Period).— The 

constitutional  reaction  of  the  Tudor  era  and  the  opening  of  the  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  constitutional  rights.  From  the  accession  of  Edward  IV  to  the  death 
of  Cromwell.    Mj.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

D56.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period). — The 
renewal  of  the  struggle  for  constitutional  rights  in  the  later  Stuart  era  and  the 
establishment  of  parliamentary  government  in  the  eighteenth  century.  From 
the  Stuart  restoration  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Pro- 
fessor Terry.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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D57.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Rise  of  the  Modern  Democracy 

(First  Period):  "The  Squirocracy"  Supreme. — George  III  and  the  revival  of 
king  rule;  the  protest  of  the  unrepresented;  the  American  war;  influence  upon 
England;  early  proposals  of  reform.  The  French  Revolution  and  its  reactionary 
influence  on  England;  the  dictatorship.  The  industrial  revolution;  the  voice  of 
the  people;  enlightened  toryism;  the  failure  of  the  "Squirocracy."  From  the 
accession  of  George  III  to  the  last  years  of  George  IV.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50, 
Professor  Terry. 

D58.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Rise  of  the  Modern  Democracy 

(Second  Period):  The  Era  of  Reform. — The  background  of  reform:  the  social 
revolution;  the  shortcomings  of  the  old  electoral  system.  The  Whigs  and 
parliamentary  reform;  the  Great  Bill;  the  Whigs  at  the  Half-Way  House;  the 
aftermath  of  the  Great  Bill.  From  the  last  years  of  George  IV  to  the  early  years 
of  Victoria.    Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Terry. 

D59.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Rise  of  the  Democracy  (Third 
Period):  The  Democracy  Triumphant. — The  birth  of  the  Conservative  part3r; 
the  failure  of  the  Whigs;  Gladstone  and  the  new  liberalism;  Ireland;  Egypt; 
South  Africa;  the  confederated  colonies;  the  extension  of  suffrage;  Lloyd 
George  and  social  legislation;  "Mending  the  Lords";  Beaconsfield  and  the 
"Jingoes";  the  Eastern  question;  "the  wrong  horse";  England  and  the  world- 
war  for  democracy.  From  Peel  to  Lloyd  George.  Mj.  Spring  and  Summer, 
1918,  11:50,  Professor  Terry. 

D67.  The  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England  from  the  Close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Industrial  Revolution. — The  end  of  villenage,  the  economic 
factor  in  the  English  Reformation;  the  inclosure  movement  and  the  consequences; 
organization  and  decay  of  the  craft  guilds;  the  trading  companies  and  their  relation 
to  colonizing  enterprise;  finance;  banking;  social  life;  the  relations  of  the 
government  to  commerce  and  industry;  taxation;  the  mercantile  system.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

E50.  American  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — A  systematic  study  of 
the  main  published  and  unpublished  sources  of  American  history  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  character  and  quality  of  secondary  authorities.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E52.  The  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — The 

origin  and  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  English  background;  ethnic 
elements  of  the  population;  economic  forces;  land  and  labor  systems;  the 
plantation,  slavery,  agriculture;  industries,  transportation,  commerce;  the  town 
in  its  economic  and  social  aspects;  religion  and  morals,  charity,  education,  and 
the  general  social  life  and  intellectual  development.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1750-1830. — Social,  industrial, 
and  religious  conditions  in  the  later  eighteenth  century;  the  great  immigration, 
Germans  and  Scotch-Irish;  settlement  of  the  back  country;  new  religious  and 
social  forces;  contest  of  the  interior  with  the  coast;  effect  on  the  Revolution; 
the  struggle  for  religious  liberty;  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  social  and  economic 
life;  educational  development;  the  Old  West  and  the  beginning  of  the  westward 
movement.    Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

E54.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1830-77. — Industrial,  social, 
and  religious  conditions  with  special  reference  to  the  North  Atlantic  states. 
Distribution  and  shifting  of  population;  labor  and  occupations;  agriculture, 
trade,  transportation,  and  commerce;  the  factory  system  and  some  of  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  effects;  sectional  problems;  social  structure;  immigration  and 
race  elements;  humanitarianism;  charities,  temperance,  antislavery,  and  edu- 
cational movements,  intellectual  development;  agencies,  societies,  and  institu- 
tions for  the  spreading  of  intelligence.  Mj.  Spring,  8: 10,  Associate  Professor 
Jernegan. 
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E60.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Early  Period. — A 
study  of  colonial  institutions  and  the  main  developments  of  colonial  history: 
the  problem  of  English  imperialism;  the  principle  involved  in  the  prerevolu- 
tionary  struggles;  the  establishment  of  early  constitutions.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Middle  Period. — 
A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  state;  the  establishment  of 
the  federal  Constitution;  constitutional  problems  to  1820.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15, 
Professor  McLaughlin. 

E62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Later  Period.— 
Discussion  of  the  main  problems  of  constitutional  history;  growth  of  judicial 
authority;  development  of  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty;  slavery  and  territorial 
expansion;  civil  war;  the  Amendments;  problems  of  the  new  nation.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E67.  Recent  American  History,  1877-1917. — Mj.  Spring,  12:55,  Professor 
Dodd;  Summer,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Boucher. 

E69.  The  United  States  and  the  Great  War. — The  historical  background — 
political,  economic,  military  ?  and  social;  general  and  particular  causes  for 
entrance,  especially  neutral  rights  and  international  law;  the  new  adjustments 
and  agencies  developed  as  a  result  of  the  war;  the  larger  questions  and  problems 
involved — national  and  international;  war  legislation  and  its  effects;  prepara- 
tion for  and  progress  of  the  war;  peace  programs  and  ideals,  present  tendencies 
affecting  the  new  era  in  the  United  States.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, 1918;  Autumn,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

E70.  United  States  History:  The  New  West,  1763-1830— Exploration  and 
settlement;  origin,  development,  and  administration  of  the  public  domain;  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  territories;  the  creation  of  new  states  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Union;  institutional  development  of  the  New  West;  frontier  con- 
ditions, land  policy;  Indian  problems;  industry  and  transportation;  religious, 
social,  and  educational  development;  effects  on  national  life.  Mj.  Spring,  10:20, 
Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

E71.  The  Middle  West,  1830-66. — Distribution  of  population,  agriculture, 
land  problems,  transportation,  the  slavery  question,  manners  and  customs,  edu- 
cation, politics,  and  sectional  influences.    Mj.  Autumn,  12: 55,  Professor  Dodd. 

E72.  The  West,  and  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1865-77.— The 
influence  of  cereal  crops,  inventions,  railroads,  growth  of  cities ;  the  Mississippi 
question,  military  movements,  money  and  finance,  social  unrest,  reconstruction, 
the  tariff,  the  Negro  problem,  and  the  reform  campaigns  of  1872  and  1876.  Mj. 
Winter,  12:55,  Professor  Dodd. 

E73.  The  Far  West  and  the  New  Nation. — The  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
distribution  of  population,  the  new  states,  mining,  stock-raising,  railway-building, 
dry  farming,  irrigation,  the  coast,  social  ideals,  religion,  education;  the  Pacific 
question,  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  "imperialism."  M  j .  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

Note. — In  courses  E52,  E53,  E70,  E71,  E72,  E73,  a  study  is  made  of  the  evo- 
lution of  American  institutions  and  character  with  special  stress  on  religious,  economic, 
and  social  development.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  original  investigations  in  these  phases 
of  the  subject. 

E80.  United  States  History :  The  History  of  the  South. — A  brief  course  on 
the  essential  features  of  southern  history,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  and 
cultural  conditions.    Mj.  Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E81.  United  States  History:  The  Old  South,  1763-1833.  Mj.  Summer, 
1919,  Professor  Dodd. 

E82.  United  States  History:  The  Lower  South,  1833-61.— M.  First  Term, 
Summer,  1918,  Professor  Petrie. 

E83.  United  States  History:  The  South  and  the  Civil  War—  Mj .  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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E84.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Ante-bellum  South. — Mj. 

Pkofessor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E85.  The  South  from  1833-65. — Growth  of  slavery;  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  the  Mexican  War;  social  and  religious  conditions;  industrial  changes. 
Mj.  Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

THE  SEMINARS 

C101.  The  French  Revolution. — Study  of  selected  documents  relating  to  the 
first  period  of  the  Revolution.  French  a  prerequisite.  M  j .  Professor  Sche  vill. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

C105.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Read.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

D101-102.  Selected  Topics  in  Early  English  Institutions. — 2  Mjs.  Profes- 
sor Terry.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

D 103-104.  The  Laws  and  Legislation  of  Norman  and  Early  Angevin  Kings. — 

Selected  topics.    2  Mjs.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

D 105-106.  A  Study  of  the  Early  Charters  with  a  Special  Study  of  Magna 
Carta  and  the  Social  Organization  of  the  England  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. — 

2  Mjs.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

D107-108.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Study  of  the  Theory  and  Powers  of  Early 
English  Parliaments. — May  be  taken  as  minors.  2  Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
Fri.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Terry. 

E101.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — A  study  of  the 
constitutional  principles  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between  England  and 
America,  of  their  historical  background  in  English  history,  and  of  the  main 
theories  of  American  government  as  disclosed  by  political  controversy.  Mj. 
Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E103,  104.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  the  American  Revolution. — 

2  Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E105.  The  Federalist. — The  principles  of  American  government  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  Federalist.    Mj.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E106.  The  Beginnings  of  American  Church  History. — Mj.  Professor 
McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E108.  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States, 
1750-1830. — A  research  course  on  special  phases  of  course  E53.  The  second 
meeting  of  the  class  is  for  consultation.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E110.  The  Problems  of  the  Confederation. — Mj.  Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

Elll.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. — M.  Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E115.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Administration. — M. 
Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E117, 118.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — ■ 
An  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  state  sovereignty  and  nationalism,  1776-1861. 
2  Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E120.  Problems  in  Recent  American  History. — Mj.  Autumn,  Mon.,  3:40- 
5:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E122.  Slavery  Question  in  the  Old  Northwest. — Mj.  Autumn,  Wed.,  3:40- 
5:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E124.  Slavery  in  the  Southwest. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 
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E126.  Attitude  of  the  Northwest  during  the  Civil  War. — Mj\  Professor 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E127.  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Early  West. — Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E128.  Topics  in  the  Later  History  of  the  Middle  West. — Mj.  Summer,  1918. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  3:40-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

E130.  Church  and  State  in  the  Old  South.— Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

E131.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1850. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E132.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1820-21. — Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E134.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Secession. — Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Wed  , 
3 : 40-5 : 30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E135.  The  Struggle  for  Railway  Control,  1865-90— Mj.  Winter,  Wed., 
3 : 40-5 : 30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E137.  Studies  in  Confederate  Internal  History. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

E140.  The  Outbreak  of  the  War  with  Spain.— Mj.  Spring,  Wed.,  3:40-5:30, 
Professor  Dodd. 

E141.  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Recent  World- Politics. — Mj.  Spring,  1918, 
Professor  Dodd. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Ancient  History  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity. Besides  work  offered  in  the  History  Department,  A4,  A5,  A12,  A13,  A14, 
A15,  A16,  A17,  A50,  A51,  special  courses  are  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  History  of  Art.  These  enable  students  who  wish  to  do  graduate 
work  in  this  branch  to  get  a  complete  training  in  the  subject  itself  and  in  its 
auxiliary  sciences.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses,  which  may 
be  taken  for  credit  under  Group  A,  and  in  which  as  far  as  possible  the  instructors 
will  assign  the  work  to  individual  students  with  reference  to  their  major.  In 
the  Department  of  Greek  special  attention  is  called  to  courses  15,  Hellenica; 
18,  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes;  20,  Aristotle,  Constitution  of  Athens;  22, 
Isaeus;  39,  Herodotus,  Associate  Professor  Castle;  47A,  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions,  Professor  Bonner;  70-72,  Greek  Historians,  Professors  Bonner  and 
Shorey.  In  the  Department  of  Latin :  23,  Caesar;  37,  Tacitus'  Annals,  Professor 
Merrill;  50,  Roman  Private  Life,  Professor  Laing;  87-89,  Roman  Historiography, 
Professors  Beeson,  Laing,  and  Merrill.  The  Department  of  the  History  of  Art 
offers  work  in  2,  Greek  Art;  5,  Roman  Art;  9,  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and 
Gems,  Professor  Tarbell. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Church  History  in  the  Divinity 
School  which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly  and  for  which 
they  can  receive  full  credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  Courses  offered  in  Church 
History,  1918-19,  which  would  be  especially  suitable  for  graduate  students  are: 
SI,  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Rise  of  the  Papacy,  Professor  Walker;  2,  The 
Ancient  Catholic  Church,  Associate  Professor  Moncrief;  3,  The  Period  of  the 
Reformation,  1500-1648;  4,  The  Development  of  Modern  Christianity,  Dr. 
Mode;  S3,  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Modern  Period,  Professor  Walker;  6, 
Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions,  Professor  Case;  16,  Pre- 
Reformation  Movements,  Dr.  Mode;  34,  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts, 
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Associate  Professor  Moncrief;  England  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries,  Associate  Professor  Moncrief;  American  Christianity,  Dr.  Mode. 

The  Department  of  Comparative  Philology  offers  course  16,  History  of  India. 
The  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India  and  the  parallel  social  develop- 
ment from  the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda  to  the  Battle  of  Plassey,  1757.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be  traced  in  order  to  give  a 
background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in  India.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

In  the  Subdepartment  of  Russian,  attention  is  called  to  the  course  on  the 
Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia  by  Assistant  Professor  Harper. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  of  special  value  to  the  student 
of  history  are  4,  15,  16,  17,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  34,  40,  44,  45,  64;  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  4,  5,  7,  8,  41,  57;  in  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  1,  17,  26,  30,  43,  82,  90,  100;  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
of  special  value  to  students  of  American  History,  17,  18,  History  of  American 
Education  (1)  to  1800,  (2)  1800-. 

In  the  Department  of  Geography  these  courses  are  of  special  value  to  stu- 
dents of  history:  7,  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History;  18,  The 
Historical  Geography  of  American  Cities;  21,  Geographic  Influences  in  the 
History  of  New  England;  22,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior; 
23,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Western  states,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Barrows. 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  which  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  a  historical  nature.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Ancient  Oriental 
History,  Oriental  Languages  80-82,  106,  115-17,  226;  New  Testament  Times, 
Early  Christian  Literature  11,  13;  Mohammedan  History,  Oriental  Languages 
216,  218,  220,  226. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  in  Relation  to  Education. 
Richard  Offner,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some*  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  Department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  collections. 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  use  any  of  the  following  courses  in  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  are  expected  to  undertake  some 
work  in  addition  to  that  required  of  undergraduates. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  make  the  History  of 
Art  their  major  or  minor  subject  are  at  liberty  to  confine  themselves  to  either  the 
Ancient  Period  or  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Period.  Such  students  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  urged  to  obtain  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  not  specializing. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

GROUP   I.      THE   ANCIENT  PERIOD 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander. — A 

study  of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  oriental  world,  in  order  to  determine 
their  art  value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civilization.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

GROUP  II.      THE   MEDIAEVAL  AND   MODERN  PERIOD 

24.  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting. — This  course  is  concerned  primarily 
with  representative  works  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  art  history  of  inter- 
vening periods  is  traced  rapidly.    Mj.  Dr.  Offner.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

24A.  Masterpieces  of  European  Painting. — This  course  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  representative  works  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  art  history  of 
intervening  periods  is  traced  rapidly.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  10:45, 
Dr.  Offner. 
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25.  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting. — This  course  continues  course  24, 
but  may  be  taken  independently.    Mj.  Dr.  Offner.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

31A.  Florentine  Art  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — Mj.  Dr.  Offner.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

33A.  Venetian  Painting  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — Mj .  Dr.  Offner.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

34.  Florentine  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance. — Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
aesthetics  of  sculpture  in  general  and  of  individual  examples  of  Florentine 
sculpture.    Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  11:50,  Dr.  Offner. 

35.  Italian  Painting  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — This  course  is  historical  and 
comparative.  Its  main  subject  is  the  dissemination  of  Florentine  influence  over 
Italy.    Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Dr.  Offner. 

36.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Painting. — A  course  for  beginners,  tracing 
the  development  of  European  painting  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present 
time,  and  showing  how  pictures  are  to  be  understood  and  enjoyed. .  Mj.  Autumn, 
11:50,  Dr.  Offner. 

37.  The  Great  Spanish  Masters. — Beginning  with  a  sketch  of  early  Spanish 
painting,  this  course  is  devoted  mainly  to  El  Greco,  Velasquez,  Murillo,  and 
Goya.    Mj.  Dr.  Offner.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

38.  The  Great  Venetian  Masters. — A  historical  and  aesthetic  study  of 
Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  in  particular,  and  an  inquiry  into  their  influence 
upon  subsequent  painting.    Mj.  Spring,  11 :50,  Dr.  Offner. 

39.  Michelangelo  and  Raffael. — These  two  artists  are  studied  individually 
and  in  relation  to  each  other.    Mj.  Dr.  Offner.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

42.  The  Art  and  Culture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. — The  art  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Italy  is  studied  in  relation  to  its  intellectual  and  social 
environment.    Mj.  Dr.  Offner.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

GROUP  III.     SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSES 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art. — This  course  consists  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work,  and  is  planned  to  train  appreciation  of  color 
in  works  of  art.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:10-10:10,  Professor  Sargent 
and  Miss  Kimber;  Mj.  Winter,  8:10-10:10,  Professor  Sargent. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression. — A  course  consisting  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work  involving  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order 
to  formulate  the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from 
mechanical  records  of  nature.  Some  technical  ability  in  drawing  is  a  prerequisite 
to  this  course.    Mj.  Professor  Sargent.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

II.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

50,  51,  52.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Italian  Art. — A  research  course  for 
advanced  students.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Mon.  and  Th.,  3:05-5:05, 
Dr.  Offner. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

in  the  department  of  philosophy 
7.  Aesthetics. — Mj .  Spring,  Professor  Tufts. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

B55.  Petrarch. — Autumn,  Professor  Wilkins. 

B25.  The  Renaissance. — Winter,  Professor  Wilkins. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator 

of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  Walker  Museum. 
Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Robert  E.  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

Edward  Cary  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy, University  of  Illinois  (Summer,  1918). 

Mary  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  University  Settlement. 

Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Methods  of  Social  Investigation  (Summer, 
1918). 

Florian  Znaniecki,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Polish  History  and  Institutions. 

FELLOV^S,  1918-19 

Walter  Blaine  Bodenhafer,  A.M.       Jacub  Horak,  Ph.B. 

Frieda  Opal  Daniel,  A.B.  Albert  Clay  Zumbrunnen,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  Department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  processes  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  Department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  secondly,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

SEQUENCES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 
I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE   (NINE  MAJORS) 

1)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequence  in  Sociology  (without 
taking  the  Social  Science  sequence)1  courses  1,  3,  and  5  are  required  and  should 
be  taken  in  their  numerical  order;  there  must  be  taken  in  addition  not  fewer 
than  three  of  the  following  courses:  6,  7,  15,  17,  18,  30,  31,  37,  43,  51,  55,  57,  and 
58.    The  remainder  of  the  sequence  must  be  chosen  by  permission  of  the  Dean, 

i  See  footnote  on  p.  45. 
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with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser.  Courses  in  allied 
departments  may  be  used. 

2)  For  students  who  select  as  a  principal  sequence  the  combined  sequences  of 
the  Social  Science  departments,  and  wish  to  complete  this  sequence  by  selecting 
three  majors  in  Sociology,  the  Department  recommends  either  course  1  or  3 
(the  one  not  taken  in  the  prescribed  list);  also  5  and  6. 

3)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  the  Department  the 
following  courses  are  recommended:  1,  3,  5,  6,  15,  17,  18,  30,  and  31. 

13.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCE   (SIX  MAJORS) 

For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  secondary  sequence  in  Sociology  courses  1, 
3,  and  5  are  required.  The  additional  three  majors  must  be  chosen  by  permission 
of  the  Dean,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  (I)  General  Sociology;  (II)  Social  and  Racial  Psychology; 
(III)  Social  Technology;  (IV)  Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  Candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees,  if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  prin- 
cipal or  secondary  subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the 
Master's  degree  is  six  majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  nine  majors.  If  either  of  the  groups  above  be  chosen  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the 
Department,  will  be  required.  Preferably  before  registering  for  graduate  work, 
but  not  later  than  the  second  week  of  residence,  students  will  (a)  satisfy  the 
Departmental  Examiner  that  the  preliminary  requirements,  as  specified  in  the 
next  paragraph,  have  been  satisfied ;  (b)  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  schedule  of  the  courses  on  which  they  propose  to  base  their  application  for 
the  higher  degree. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Soci- 
ology or  Anthropology,  students  must  have  included  in  their  previous  work  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  courses: 
I.  Elements  of  Biology 
II.  History  1,  2,  and  3 

III.  Political  Economy  0  and  1 

IV.  Statistics  (Political  Economy  9) 
V.  Political  Science  1 

VI.  Psychology  1 
VII.  Sociology  1 
VIII.  Sociology  3 
IX.  Logic  or  Ethics,  one  major 
X.  One  year  of  Senior  College  History 

The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  must  have  been  covered  by  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree: 

I.  Sociology  3  (or  30  in  case  3  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate  work) 
II.  Sociology  5 

III.  Sociology  15 

IV.  Sociology  16A  or  16B 

V.  Political  Science  10,  Elements  of  Law 
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In  addition  to  these,  in  case  Sociology  is  the  secondary  subject  for  the 
Doctor's  degree: 
VI.  Sociology  30  and  37 
VII.  Sociology  17 

In  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject,  the  course  must  include  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  seminars  of  the  Department. 

The  instructors  in  this  Department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  is  $2 . 00  per  year;  for  foreign  countries,  $2 . 50;  single 
numbers,  35  cents.  The  twenty-fourth  annual  volume  is  now  current.  By  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  dues  of  $3.00,  or  $3.50  in  the  case  of  residents  of  foreign 
countries,  membership  in  the  American  Sociological  Society  may  be  gained. 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  and  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
are  secured  to  each  member  by  the  annual  dues.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is 
Associate  Professor  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.    Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — This  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  orientation  in  the  social  sciences  and  a  working  system  of  thought 
about  society:  the  geographical  and  biological  factors  in  society;  the  supply 
and  conservation  of  people;  movements  of  population,  immigration;  the  family, 
its  form  and  problems;  the  position  of  women  and  rights  of  childhood;  social 
forces  and  social  unity;  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group;  social  control 
by  education,  religion,  social  pressure;  poverty,  crime,  charity,  philanthropy; 
social  progress  and  social  reform,  general  theories  of  society.  The  course  confers 
no  credit  as  graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  in  college.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  10:45  and  2:35,  Associate  Professor  Bedford 
and  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

ii.    intermediate  courses 

Course  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate  courses  offered 
by  this  Department.  Intermediate  courses  confer  but  half-credit  as  graduate 
work. 

3.  Social  Origins. — An  examination  of  the  sentiments,  moral  attitudes,  and 
mental  traits  of  primitive  man,  and  a  study  of  their  expression  in  the  activities 
and  organizations  of  tribal  society,  with  an  indication  of  the  grade  of  culture 
reached  by  mankind  before  historical  times,  and  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
transition  from  the  type  of  a  primary  to  that  of  a  secondary  group.  An  intro- 
ductory course,  designed  to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with  the  evolutionary 
character  of  social  processes  and  access  to  a  considerable  mass  of  concrete  data. 
Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  27  majors.    Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  9:15, 


5.  The  Family. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  investigate  the  problems 
of  the  modern  family  from  the  standpoint  of  the  personal  development  of  its 
members  and  of  the  "mores"  of  the  community.    The  following  topics  will  be 
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considered:  (1)  the  natural  family;  (2)  the  institutional  family;  (3)  the  home; 
(4)  disorganization  and  disintegration;  (5)  the  future  of  the  family.  The 
instruction  will  be  based  in  part  upon  case-studies  and  upon  an  analysis  of 
current  ideals  of  family  life  as  reflected  in  modern  literature.  Prerequisite: 
18  majors,  including  Sociology  I.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor 
Burgess. 

6.  Modern  Cities:  Municipal  Sociology. — A  study  of  the  modern  city,  with 
special  reference  to  American  municipalities,  the  physical  conditions,  political,  in- 
dustrial, and  social  groupings.  The  city  in  history,  characteristics  of  urban  life; 
causes  and  results  of  city  growth;  city  planning,  its  meaning  and  importance;  city 
transportation  and  traffic;  civic  aesthetics,  architecture,  and  beautification; 
public  health  and  safety,  police  and  fire  protection,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal; 
city  markets  and  food;  smoke  abatement,  insect  extermination;  bad  housing, 
slums,  and  tenements;  solutions  of  the  housing  problem;  the  restoration  of  the 
neighborhood;  municipal  recreation,  education,  and  religion;  family  rehabilita- 
tion; charities  and  corrections  for  the  poor,  sick,  handicapped,  fallen,  unemployed, 
intemperate,  immigrant,  etc. ;  welfare  work;  municipal  government  and  political 
corruption,  municipal  ownership;  social  surveys  of  cities;  opportunities  for 
social  service,  bureaus  of  research,  social  service  of  city  life.  Designed  to  offer  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  special  city  problems,  particularly  those  connected 
with  charities  and  corrections.  Expeditions  to  typical  institutions.  Pre- 
requisite: 18  majors,  including  Sociology  1.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45;  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Bedford. 

7.  Social  Pathology. — A  survey  of  pathological  conditions  and  processes 
in  modern  society.  A  study  of  the  social  factors  involved  in  malnutrition, 
physical  defectiveness,  feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  undirected  play  and  com- 
mercial recreation,  alcoholism,  prostitution,  poverty,  vagrancy,  juvenile  and 
adult  delinquency.  Inspection  trips,  survey  assignments,  and  attendance  at 
clinics.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  including  Sociology  1.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30, 
and  Autumn,  8 : 10,  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political 
Economy  and  Political  Science.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in 
the  announcements  of  the  respective  departments: 

Political  Economy  4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. 

Political  Economy  9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

Political  Science  10.  Elements  of  Law. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Psychology 
and  Education.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announce- 
ments of  the  respective  departments : 

Psychology  7.  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Psychology  4.  Social  Psychology. 

Practical  Theology  6a.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Education  73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children. 

in.   advanced  courses 

GROUP  I.      GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY 

15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. — An  introduction  to  the  general  view  of 
human  experience  represented  by  modern  sociology.  Designed  to  give  students 
a  working  use  of  the  chief  concepts  employed  as  tools  of  sociological  analysis 
and  interpretation.    Mj.  Winter,  1919,  2:35,  Professor  Small. 

16A.  History  of  Sociology  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
The  beginnings  of  objective  sociology  are  traced  in  the  development  of  critical 
history,  of  political  science,  and  of  economics,  particularly  in  Germany.    It  is 
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shown  that  sociology  did  not  have  its  origins  in  isolation  from  the  evolution  of 
social  science  in  general;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  older  types  of  social  science 
encountered  and  partially  formulated  the  radical  problems  of  sociology.  The 
conditions  which  led  to  the  exceptional  sociological  emphasis  in  the  United  States 
are  exhibited  and  explained  as  phases  of  the  development  of  social  science  as  a 
whole.    Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  2:35,  Professor  Small. 

16B.  History  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States  from  1865. — Although  course 
16A  is  the  proper  introduction  to  this  course,  it  is  not  a  positive  prerequisite. 
Assuming  the  facts  exhibited  in  the  more  fundamental  course,  16B  proceeds  from 
the  formation  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in  1865  to  the  gradual 
clarification  of  thinking,  which  has  resulted  in  a  scientific  proposal  of  problems, 
the  direction  of  a  method,  the  founding  of  professorships,  the  creation  of  a  liter- 
ature, the  organization  of  a  national  society,  and  the  infusion  of  distinctly  soci- 
ological thinking  into  all  the  other  divisions  of  social  science.  Mj.  Professor 
Small.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. — Some  of  the  social  factors 
in  economic  distribution.  An  examination  of  the  present  social  transition  con- 
sidered, on  the  one  hand,  as  a  conflict  between  traditional  conceptions  of  social 
relations  and  distinctly  modern  views  of  those  relations;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  conflict  between  interest  groups,  each  primarily  concerned  about  certain  con- 
crete issues,  but  together  more  or  less  unconsciously  testing  the  validity  of  the 
antagonistic  principles.    Mj.  Spring,  2:35,  Professor  Small. 

18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological 
analysis  for  positive  ethics.  The  inconclusiveness  of  all  the  categorical  theories 
of  ethics  is  exhibited,  and  the  dissertation  is  supported  that  the  only  way  to  obtain 
a  credible  content  for  a  theory  of  concrete  moral  relations  is  through  objective 
analysis  of  the  social  process.    Mj.  Professor  Small.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

21.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  United  States. — Professor 
Small.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

22.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  England. — Professor  Small. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

23.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Courses 
21,  22,  23  apply  the  methods  of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of  democracy,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared 
in  the  countries  treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test  the  validity  of  the  abstract 
sociology  outlined  in  courses  15,  16,  17.  Professor  Small.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

27,  28,  29.  Seminar:   Problems  in  General  Sociology. — 3  Mjs.  Autumn, 

Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Small. 

GROUP  II.      SOCIAL  AND   RACIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  courses  in  social  and  racial  psychology,  although  dealing  with  various 
and  apparently  unrelated  subjects,  have  nevertheless  a  systematic  character. 
They  aim:  (1)  To  define  and  illustrate  a  method  for  (a)  the  analysis  into  their 
elements  of  the  fundamental  social  attitudes,  habits,  and  modes  of  behavior,  and 
for  (b)  the  determination  of  racial  and  individual  temperaments  and  aptitudes. 
(2)  To  describe  and  explain  the  processes  of  social  interaction  (a)  by  which  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  individuals  arrive  at  self-consciousness  and  acquire  moral 
distinction  and  individuality,  and  (6)  by  which  the  social  attitudes  of  individuals — 
their  sentiments,  habits,  and  technique — are  modified,  generalized,  and  trans- 
mitted, in  the  form  of  custom,  convention,  and  tradition,  as  a  social  inheritance, 
from  an  earlier  to  a  later  generation,  or  from  one  race,  nationality,  or  cultural 
group  to  another.  (3)  To  investigate  through  the  medium  of  biographies,  letters, 
psycho-analytical  records,  and  other  intimate  documents  and  expressions  of  the 
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inner  life,  the  more  divergent  types  of  human  behavior,  as  represented  in  individ- 
uals and  isolated  groups,  and  to  determine  the  influence  of  traditional  inhibitions, 
social  pressures,  and  occupational  interests  upon  natural  aptitudes  and  tempera- 
ments, and  the  relation  of  these  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
individuals  and  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  groups,  races,  and  nationalities. 

30.  The  Social  Attitudes. — The  elemental  instincts  and  impulses;  types  of 
temperament  and  character;  the  nature  of  the  inhibitions  in  individuals  and 
groups  through  which  social  attitudes  are  developed  and  fixed ;  race  prejudice, 
ethnocentrism,  and  prestige;  a  determination  of  the  private  moral  life  going 
on  in  the  individual  in  contrast  with  the  more  formal  preceptual  and  conventional 
moral  code  of  society;  a  comparison  of  the  mores  of  different  races,  historical 
epochs,  and  social  classes;  the  use  of  biographies  and  other  personal  documents. 
Prerequisite:  course  3.    Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  10:45,  . 

32.  Theory  of  Disorganization. — Individual  disorganization  (as  expressed 
in  crime,  prostitution,  alcoholism,  vagabondage,  and  antisocial  and  unpro- 
ductive use  of  leisure  time  in  connection  with  pleasure  seeking)  viewed  as  a 
function  of  defective  group  organization.  Prerequisite:  course  30  or  45.  Mj. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

37.  The  Crowd  and  the  Public. — The  course  seeks  (1)  to  define  in  a  funda- 
mental way  the  mental  mechanisms  of  the  crowd,  the  public,  and  related  groups, 
e.g.,  the  mob,  the  gang,  the  religious  and  political  sects,  political  parties,  and  the 
vaguer  "social  movements,"  like  the  Crusades,  the  strike,  etc.;  (2)  to  outline 
a  method  and  series  of  problems  for  investigation.  It  is  intended  that  these 
investigations  shall  throw  some  light  upon  the  fundamental  sources  of  political 
power,  the  nature  of  corporate  action,  and  the  forces  involved  in  government  and 
in  other  less  specific  forms  of  social  control.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  and  3. 
Professor  Park.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

38.  The  Newspaper. — The  nature  of  news  and  the  social  function  of  pub- 
licity. For  the  purposes  of  this  course  the  newspaper  will  be  regarded  mainly 
as  a  device  for  capturing  and  controlling  public  attention.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  investigate  empirically  the  devices  by  which  it  secures  its  effects,  to 
distinguish  the  role  of  the  editor,  the  reporter,  and  the  advertiser,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion,  and  to  indicate  the  place  and  function  of  the  so-called 
"yellow  journal,"  the  journal  of  opinion,  and  the  trade  paper  in  the  economic 
and  political  organization  of  present-day  society.  Prerequisite:  course  37. 
Desirable  antecedent:  course  8.    Professor  Park.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

43.  The  Negro  in  America. — The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
methods  of  investigation  in  the  field  of  racial  psychology.  The  lectures  will  seek 
to  define  the  problems  and  outline  a  method  and  a  point  of  view  for  investigating 
them.  Attention  will  be  directed  especially  to  effects,  in  slavery  and  in  freedom, 
of  the  contacts  of  the  white  and  the  black  races;  to  the  ensuing  processes  of 
amalgamation,  assimilation,  and  racial  competition;  the  role  of  the  mulatto; 
the  social  and  political  effects  of  isolation  and  prejudice;  the  growth  of  race 
consciousness  in  the  Negro,  and  the  evolution  of  a  biracial  system  of  social 
control.    Summer  and  Autumn,  1918,  Professor  Park. 

43a.  Research  in  the  Field  of  Social  Psychology. — The  problems  of  collec- 
tive behavior  and  of  the  natural  groups,  i.e.,  the  neighborhood,  the  sect,  political 
parties,  etc.;  the  social  psychology  of  mass  movements,  war  and  peace,  missions, 
public  opinion  and  political  action.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Park. 

43b.  Field  Studies. — The  mobility,  local  distribution,  and  segregation  of 
population  within  the  urban  and  suburban  areas  of  the  city  of  Chicago;  the 
cultural  differences  and  relative  isolation  of  different  classes,  racial,  vocational, 
and  local  groups;  resulting  changes  in  institutions,  e.g.,  the  family,  the  church, 
etc.;  in  the  forms  of  recreation,  the  uses  of  leisure  time;  in  the  organization 
and  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the  traditional  forms  of  social  control. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Park. 
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44.  The  Negro  in  Africa. — The  course  aims  to  distinguish  the  fundamental 
mental  and  moral  traits  of  the  black  man  in  Africa,  in  connection  with  the 
environment  in  which  he  lives.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  define  the 
historic  and  existing  accommodations  between  the  black  and  white  races,  espe- 
cially in  South  Africa,  and  to  estimate  the  social  and  moral  effects  of  the  growing 
intimacy  of  the  black  man  with  the  white  man's  civilization.  Prerequisite: 
course  3.    Mj.  .    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

45.  Races  and  Nationalities. — Types  of  organization  in  selected  immigrant 
groups  (Poles,  Italians,  Irish,  Jews,  etc.).  Attitudes  and  values  prior  to  emi- 
gration and  their 'modification  under  American  conditions.  Prerequisite:  course 
3 .    Mj.  Spring,  10 : 45,  . 

46.  Research  Course. — Methods  of  investigation,  with  field  work,  for 
advanced  students.  Prerequisite:  course  32  and  approval  of  instructor.  Mj. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  that  Depart- 
ment: 

20.  Evolution  of  Morality. 

35.  Psychology  of  Religion. 

36.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. 

GROUP  III.      SOCIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

36.  The  Social  Survey. — An  examination  of  current  methods  of  social 
investigation,  the  diagnosis  of  social  problems,  and  the  formulation  of  com- 
munity programs;  the  application  and  limitations  of  the  survey  method;  its 
relation  to  statistical  and  case  studies;  the  devices  employed  in  the  presentation 
and  publication  of  social  facts  and  survey  findings;  the  role  of  the  expert 
and  the  "survey  committee";  the  function  of  publicity  as  a  means  of  social 
reform  and  social  control.    Summer,  Winter,  1919,  9:15,  Professor  Park. 

49  Social  Politics. — Methods  of  providing  unemployment,  old-age,  and 
invalidity  pensions,  and  sickness  insurance,  workmen's  compensation,  mothers' 
pensions,  assistance  to  school  children  (free  meals  and  employment  bureaus), 
and  other  state-aided  schemes  of  social  reform  will  be  discussed.  Mj.  Winter, 
Dr.  Abbott. 

50.  Urban  Communities. — The  system  of  community  bonds  and  interests; 
functions  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  organizations  as  determined  by 
social  interests.    Mj.  .    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

51.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment. — This  course  outlines  a  method  of 
investigation  of  delinquency,  juvenile  and  adult,  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
nature  and  social  control.  Case-studies  of  disorders  of  conduct  and  of  the 
criminal  behavior  of  individual  delinquents  are  investigated  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  of  family  and  neighborhood  environments.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  discover  and  define  typical  home  and  neighborhood  situations  with 
reference  to  their  influence  upon  specific  types  of  delinquency.  Programs  for 
the  social  treatment  of  crime  including  changes  in  the  police  system  and  criminal 
procedure,  the  modification  of  the  physical  structure  of  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions,  and  their  economic,  educational,  and  social  reorganization,  the 
classification  of  offenders  for  separate  treatment,  the  "honor  system,"  limited 
self-government,  parole  and  probation  will  be  compared  and  criticized  with 
respect  to  their  relative  values  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  restoration  of 
the  offender.  Prerequisite:  24  majors,  including  Sociology  I.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  11:50,  Dr.  Abbott;  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor 
Burgess. 

52.  Evolution  of  Philanthropy. — Historical  introduction  to  the  study  ot 

charities,  correction,  and  social  legislation.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Dr.  Abbott. 
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53.  The  Church  and  Society. — Methods  by  which  the  church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Hoben. 
64.  Problems  and  Methods  of  Church  Expansion. — Mj.  Spring,  10:20, 


55.  Social  Statistics. — A  course  designed  to  give  practical  training  in  the 
collectibn  and  interpretation  of  statistical  material  relating  to  social  problems, 
vital  statistics,  statistics  of  pauperism,  crime,  the  defective  classes,  immigration,  t 
and  unemployment.  Methods  of  presenting  and  interpreting  the  material  in 
the  case  records  and  files  of  social  organizations  will  be  dealt  with.  Mj.  Summer, 
Dr.  Abbott. 

66.  Methods  of  Social  Investigation. — A  course  designed  to  give  practical 
training  in  the  handling  of  statistical  material  and  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
most  important  work  done  in  the  field  of  social  inquiry.  The  application  of 
statistical  methods  to  social  problems  will  be  studied  in  selected  official  reports 
and  in  the  most  important  private  investigations.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Abbott. 

67.  Rural  Sociology. — Conditions  of  life  in  the  country  and  constructive 
organization  for  improvement.  Social  technology  of  rural  communities;  impor- 
tance of  agriculture;  social  conditions  in  the  country;  transportation,  good  roads; 
the  economics  and  business  organization  of  farm  life;  marketing,  size  of  farms, 
and  tenancy;  farm  management  and  credit;  co-operation  in  granges,  etc.; 
wages  and  labor;  social  surveys  of  the  country;  improvement  of  farm  homes  and 
health;  farm  women  and  children;  culture  and  art;  rural  religion,  education  and 
recreation,  charities  and  corrections,  and  the  rural  social  mind.  Prerequisite: 
18  majors,  including  Sociology  I.  Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Associate  Professor 
Bedford. 

58.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Charities. — The  course  will  con- 
sist in  large  part  of  lectures  by  experts  now  in  charge  of  various  institutions.  Mj. 
Spring,  1918,  11:45,  . 

59.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  labor  movement  from  the  viewpoint 
of  sociology;  the  modes  by  which  improved  ideals  of  welfare  originate  and  are 
diffused;  the  social  system  of  economic,  political,  and  cultural  organization, 

through  which  the  group  may  enjoy  the  social  inheritance.    Mj.  .  [Not 

given  in  1918-19.] 

63.  The  Playground  Movement. — This  is  a  historical  and  analytical  survey 
of  the  movement  for  public  provision  of  facilities  for  play  and  recreation.  Mj. 


73,  74,  75.  Seminar  in  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration.  . 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course  in  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology.  Description  of  this  course  may  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Divinity  School  under  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology: 

60.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. — 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announcement  of 
that  Department: 

18.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. 

41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. 

40.  Trade  Unionism. 

68.  Program  of  Social  Reform. 

*61.  History  of  the  Social  Reform  Movement. — In  this  course  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  relate  the  social  experiments  of  the  past  with  the  present.  During 
the  First  Term  the  history  of  the  English  Poor  Law  prior  to  1834  will  be  dealt 
with,  together  with  the  development  of  various  types  of  private  charities  and 
some  of  the  eighteenth-century  reform  movements.    During  the  Second  Term 
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the  social  reform  movement  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  considered.  The 
factory  acts,  public-health  movement,  poor-law  reform,  organization  of  charity, 
growth  of  the  settlement  movement,  and  other  social  movements  will  be  studied. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  individual  reformers.  Prerequi- 
site: 27  majors.    M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  11:50,  Dr.  Abbott. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Household 
Administration.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announce- 
ment of  that  Department: 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. 

22.  The  Child  and  the  State. 

GROUP  IV.      ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY 

I.     Elementary  Courses 

80.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology. 
The  class  work  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  11:50, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

82.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples, 
will  first  be  studied.  The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics. 
The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  present  the  great  problems  of 
Ethnology;  (2)  to  consider  systems  of  classification  of  human  races  and  the  basis 
for  such  classification;  (3)  to  follow  the  history  of  science.  Mj.  Spring,  1919, 
11:50,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

83.  Physical  Anthropology. — Elementary  course.  Students  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods  and  with 
the  results  to  be  gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the 
work  will  be  made  practical.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

II.    Intermediate  Courses 

90.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Textbook  work,  based  upon  De  Mortillet,  Le  pre- 
hislorique,  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practice 
work  in  laboratory  and  museum.  Mj.  Summer,  1918,  11:50,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Starr. 

91.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — American.  The  general  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  individual  reading 
under  direction.  Dissertations  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented 
and  discussed.  Personal  field  work  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible, 
be  done  in  connection  with  dissertation  work.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

92.  The  American  Race. — The  general  problems  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes  are  considered  in  this  course.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

93.  Ethnology. — The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasius.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

III.    Advanced  Courses 

100.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.    Mj.  Winter,  1919,  10: 45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

101.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 
Mj.  Summer,  1918,  10:45;  Spring,  1919,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 
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102.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series  of  class  lectures  are 
directive  to  the  literature.  Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special  topics. 
Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

103.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State. — Mj.  4  hours  a  week,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

104.  105,  106.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — Topinard, 
jSlements  d1  anthwpologie  generate,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do 
practical  work  in  Craniometry,  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental 
work  they  will  tabulate  results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and  prepare  reports. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

107,  108,  109.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students, 
qualified  for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in 
Archaeology,  Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing, 
they  do  not  trespass  upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such 
study  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assist- 
ance. Offered  in  successive  quarters  (except  Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in 
residence.    Associate  Professor  Starr. 

113,  114,  115.  Seminar:  General  Progress  in  Anthropological  Science. — 
Associate  Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

Sociology  220.  Nationalities  in  Eastern  Europe. — The  roles  played  in  the 
relations  between  national  groups  by  their  racial  differences  and  by  their  con- 
scious national  ideals,  respectively;  topography  of  the  racial  groups  of  Eastern 
Europe;  their  ethnical  characters;  development  of  their  national  consciousness, 
of  their  political  and  social  organization,  of  their  cultural  productivity;  historical 
relations  between  them;  their  present  situation.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Dr. 
Znaniecki. 

Sociology  225.  Polish  Society. — Monographical  study  of  a  society  intended 
to  show  how  the  various  social  systems  coexisting  in  the  same  racial  group  com- 
bine the  concrete  social  unity  of  the  nation.  Evolution  and  differentiation  of 
the  Polish  family  and  the  community;  the  old  class  system;  nobility,  peasants, 
and  bourgeoisie;  the  new  class  system:  national  leaders,  middle  class,  lower  city 
and  country  classes;  relation  between  the  two  systems.  Class  institutions  and 
national  institutions.  The  social  unity  of  Poland.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Dr. 
Znaniecki. 

Sociology  222.  Poland  and  the  Teutonic  Expansion. — A  concrete  study  of 
the  cultural  struggle  and  racial  interpenetration  of  two  ethnologically  different 
and  nationally  hostile  groups;  relations  between  Poland  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  the  Knights  of  the  Cross,  Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  modern  Austria, 
modern  Germany;  German  economical  expansion;  influences  of  German  culture; 
Polish  racial  expansion;  German  immigration  to  Poland;  spontaneous  Poloni- 
zation  of  the  immigrants;  forcible  Germanization  of  the  Polish  provinces  of 
Prussia  and  organized  resistance  of  Polish  society.  Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Dr. 
Znaniecki. 

Sociology  223.  Poland's  Cultural  Organization. — The  problem  of  the 
conscious  preservation  and  development  of  a  national  civilization;  comparison 
of  the  effects  of  compulsory  state  organization  and  of  spontaneous  social  organi- 
zation on  cultural  productivity.  A  history  will  be  given  of  the  various  efforts 
of  the  Russian,  German,  and  Austrian  states  to  destroy  Polish  national  civiliza- 
tion and  to  implant  in  Poland  the  cultures  of  their  national  majorities,  and  a 
sociological  explanation  will  be  sought  of  the  successful  resistance  of  Polish 
society.    Spring,  1919,  Dr.  Znaniecki. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  certain 
courses  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Political  Science,  History,  Household  Administration,  and  Comparative 
Religion  may  be  accepted  in  satisfying  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with 
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Sociology  as  principal  subject.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to 
the  following  courses: 

Philosophy:  Social  Psychology;  Evolution  of  Morality;  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory;  Recent  Ethical  Theory;  Social  and  Political  Philosophy;  Seminar, 
Social  Consciousness;  Seminar,  Moral  Education;  Psychology  of  Religion; 
Metaphysics  of  Religion. 

Psychology  (assuming  sufficient  elementary  work) :  History  of  British 
Psychology;  History  of  German  Psychology;  American  and  French  Psychol- 
ogists; Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. 

Political  Economy:  History  of  Economic  Thought;  Value;  Advanced 
Economic  Theory;  Current  Tendencies  in  Economic  Thought;  Population; 
Statistical  Theory  and  Method;  Vital  Statistics;  Public  Finance;  Labor  Condi- 
tions and  Problems;  Trade  Unionism;  Labor  Research;  The  Financial  Organiza- 
tion of  Society;  Money,  Prices,  and  the  Cost  of  Living;  The  State  in  Relation  to 
Labor;  Immigration;  Risk  and  Risk  Bearing  in  Modern  Industrial  Society; 
Social  Control  of  Business;  Public  Regulation  of  Prices  and  Earnings;  Programs 
of  Social  Reform;  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure;  Industrial  Combina- 
tions. 

Political  Science:  American  Government;  Comparative  National  Gov- 
ernment; Municipal  Government;  Municipal  Problems;  Political  Parties; 
History  of  Political  Theory;  Principles  of  Political  Science;  American  Political 
Theories;  Constitutional  Law;  Municipal  Corporations;  Administrative  Law 
and  Officers;  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation;  Elements  of  Law; 
Torts;  Contracts. 

History:  The  sources  of  Early  Oriental  History;  Historiography  and 
Historical  Bibliography;  Historical  Criticism;  American  Historiography  and 
Bibliography.  In  particular  cases  any  of  the  research  courses  in  History  which 
directly  supplement  the  special  work  chosen  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  Sociology  may  be  accepted  by  the  latter  Department. 

Household  Administration:  House  Sanitation;  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries; 
Administration  of  the  House;  Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. 

Comparative  Religion:  As  in  the  case  of  History,  any  courses  which  are 
germane  to  the  principal  work  of  the  student. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Marion  Talbot,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social 
Economy. 

FELLOW,  1918-19 
Minna  Caroline  Denton,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  give  students.  (1)  a  general 
view  of  the  place  of  the  household  in  society  as  a  means  of  liberal  culture;  (2) 
training  in  the  rational  and  scientific  administration  of  the  home  as  a  social  unit; 
(3)  preparation  to  serve  as  teachers  of  Home  Economics,  Domestic  Science,  and 
Household  Arts,  or  as  social  workers  in  institutions  whose  activity  is  largely 
expressed  through  Household  Administration.  The  regular  courses  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  supplemented  by  courses  offered  by  instructors  in  other  departments. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  courses  of  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology,  and  of  the  School  of  Education,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  Household  Administration. 

In  the  case  of  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  special  line  of  work  or  to  fit  them- 
selves for  some  particular  field  of  activity,  the  instructors  will  give  assistance  in 
organizing  courses  of  study.  The  work  of  this  as  of  other  departments  may  be 
used  under  the  rules  of  the  University  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the 
different  degrees.  No  special  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  Department,  but  an 
official  statement  of  courses  satisfactorily  completed  is  granted  on  request. 

Opportunities  are  afforded  for  gaining  practical  experience  in  housekeeping, 
lunchroom  management,  marketing,  household  accounting,  and  similar  activi- 
ties. There  are  also  frequent  occasions  for  active  participation  in  such  philan- 
thropic work  as  supplements  the  instruction  of  the  classroom. 

The  Household  Administration  Club  meets  to  discuss  important  new  litera- 
ture, to  present  results  of  investigations  carried  on  by  instructors  and  students 
in  the  Department,  and  to  hear  specialists  on  topics  not  fully  treated  in  the  regular 
curriculum. 

Instruction  in  a  limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  through  the  Corre- 
spondence-Study Department,  to  which  inquiries  for  information  should  be 
addressed. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Household  Administration  are  open  to 
six  classes  of  students: 

1.  Graduate  students  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work.  Candidates  for 
the  Master's  and  the  Doctor's  degrees  will  conform  to  the  University  regulations 
for  advanced  degrees  (see  pp.  39-40).  The  specific  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  determined  in  each  case  according  to  the  undergraduate  training  of 
the  candidate. 
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2.  Senior  College  students  who  have  completed  the  requirements  of  the 
Junior  Colleges  either  in  the  University  of  Chicago  or  elsewhere  may  take  their 
Major  or  Minor  sequences  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Department  of  House- 
hold Administration  or  may  choose  courses  as  free  electives. 

3.  Junior  College  students  who  are  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  15 
units  from  the  list  of  approved  subjects  are  then  allowed  to  take  a  limited 
amount  of  work  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration,  together  with 
regular  required  work. 

4.  College  of  Education  students  registering  for  the  four  years'  course  which 
leads  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

5.  College  of  Education  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  two-year 
certificate  in  Home  Economics. 

6.  Unclassified  students  who  may  wish  to  pursue  courses  independent  of  a 
degree.  Such  students  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  had  a 
four-year  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent,  including  either  Physics  or  Chemis- 
try. Unclassified  students  may  take  any  courses  for  which  their  preparation  fits 
them.  The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  preparation  rests  with  the 
instructors  of  courses  elected.  It  is  understood  that  the  admission  of  unclassified 
students  to  the  University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated  in  the  case  of 
any  individual,  if  at  any  time  the  Faculties  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  best 
use  is  not  being  made  of  it. 

SEQUENCES 

Sequences  in  Household  Administration  may  be  chosen  from  the  following 
courses: 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  1,  General  Bacteriology;  3,  Public  Hygiene; 
Chemistry  4,  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry;  Sociology  and  Anthropology  5, 
The  Family;  Household  Administration  10,  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market; 
11,  Family  Expenditures;  12,  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes; 
13,  Modern  Care  of  Families  in  Distress;  20,  Public  Aspects  of  the  Household; 
21,  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women;  22,  The  Child  and  the  State; 
23,  Problems  in  Household  Administration;  40,  The  Modern  Household;  42, 
House  Sanitation;  43,  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries;  44,  Administration  of  the 
House;  48,  The  Household  in  War  Time;  49,  Use  and  Conservation  of  Food; 
45,  46,  47,  Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration;  also  courses  in  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  in  the  College  of  Education 
chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  instructors  and  of  the  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Household  Administration. 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  their  principal  sequence 
in  Household  Administration  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduc- 
tion, and  with  the  Dean's  approval  two  of  them  may  be  included  in  the  nine 
chosen  to  form  the  principal  sequence : 

Chemistry  2,  3,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Physiology  1,  2,  Elementary 
Physiology;  Political  Economy  1,  2,  Principles  of  Political  Economy;  Political 
Science  1,  Civil  Government.  The  following  courses  will  complete  the  sequence: 
Household  Administration  40  or  44,  42,  43  or  49,  10,  11,  20,  and  two  coherent 
courses  selected  from  the  recognized  list. 
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SECONDARP  SEQUENCES 

I.    Standards  of  Living 

Political  Economy  1,  2,  Household  Administration  40  or  44,  10,  11,  12  or  13, 
or  20  or  23. 

II.     The  Household  as  a  Social  and  Governmental  Unit 

Political  Science  1,  Household  Administration  42,  40  or  44,  20,  and  any  two 
of  the  following:  Political  Science  4,  Sociology  and  Anthropology  5,  Household 
Administration  12,  20,  22. 

III.     The  Household  from  the  Domestic  Standpoint 

Household  Administration  42,  43  or  49,  40  or  44  or  48,  20,  and  two  courses  to 
be  selected  from  Household  Administration  10,  11,  12,  20,  and  the  Department 
of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  in  the  College  of  Education. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     PRIMAEILY  FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

10.  The  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Breckinridge.    [Not  given  in  1918-19. [ 

11.  Family  Expenditures. — Prerequisite:  27  majors  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 

12.  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes. — Mj.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Breckinridge.    [Not  given  in  1918-19. [ 

13.  Modern  Care  of  Families  in  Distress. — Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
general  principles  of  social  treatment:  investigation,  diagnosis,  co-operation, 
relief;  to  government  provision  for  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  to  the 
organization  and  methods  of  the  Civilian  Relief  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
its  activities  in  other  catastrophes  than  war.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant 
Professor  Breckinridge. 

20.  Public  Aspects  of  the  Household. — A  course  intended  to  review  the  rela- 
tions between  the  householder  and  the  public,  as  represented  by  federal,  state,  or 
municipal  authority.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. — A  study  of  the  status  of 
women  with  reference  to  their  property,  the  effect  of  marriage,  their  share  in 
the  control  of  their  children,  their  opportunities  as  wage-earners  and  producers. 
Mj.  Summer,  M.  either  Term,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 

22.  The  Child  and  the  State. — Mj.  Summer,  M.  either  Term,  9:15,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Breckinridge. 

23.  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — This  course  will  be  con- 
ducted for  students  who  have  had  special  training  and  experience,  preferably 
in  teaching,  social  work,  or  scientific  housekeeping.  Students  should  consult 
instructor  before  registering.  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19. 

40.  The  Modern  Household. — An  outline  course  dealing  with  the  principal 
activities  of  the  household  and  their  personal,  family,  social,  and  economic 
significance.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Talbot.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

42.  House  Sanitation. — This  course  deals  with  the  house  as  a  factor  in 
health.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  modern  conceptions  of  cleanliness, 
and  to  the  investigation  of  general  sanitary  conditions  from  a  practical  and 
scientific  standpoint,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  community, 
the  household,  and  the  school.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Talbot. 
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43.  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries. — The  nutritive  and  money  values  of 
foodstuffs;  the  application  of  heat  to  food  principles;  adulterations;  methods  of 
preservation;  sanitary  and  economic  aspects  of  food;  popular  misconceptions 
as  to  foods.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Talbot.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

44.  Administration  of  the  House. — This  course  will  consider  the  order  and 
administration  of  the  house  with  a  view  to  the  proper  apportionment  of  the 
income  and  the  maintenance  of  suitable  standards.  It  will  include  a  discussion  of 
the  domestic-service  problem.   Mj.  Professor  Talbot.   [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

48.  The  Household  in  War  Time. — The  organization  and  activities  of  the 
household  as  affected  by  present  conditions.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor 
Talbot. 

49.  Use  and  Conservation  of  Food. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of 
dietetics  will  be  followed  with  a  discussion  of  special  problems  occasioned  by 
war.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Talbot. 

II.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

45.  46,  47.  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — This  work  will  be 
conducted  only  for  students  capable  of  carrying  on  independent  investigations. 
It  will  deal  with  new  and  unsettled  problems  whose  solution  will  help  place 
the  subject  of  Household  Administration  on  a  more  secure  scientific  basis. 
3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Talbot. 

50.  51,  52,  53.  Special  Research. — Open  only  to  students  who  have  had 
special  training  and  experience.  4Mjs.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
the  Instructors  in  the  Department. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 
George  Burman  Foster,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  devoted  to  (a)  the  history  and  psychology 
of  religion,  (b)  the  epistemology  of  religion,  (c)  the  metaphysics  of  religion.  In 
each  of  these  divisions  the  history  of  the  thought  upon  the  subject  is  traced. 
The  relation  of  religion  to  other  sides  of  human  experience  is  also  studied. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  the  Department  should  arrange  their  work  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor. 

The  rooms  of  the  Department  are  in  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  where 
the  collections  of  illustrative  materials  for  the  study  of  religions  are  gathered 
and  arranged  for  the  use  of  students.  The  Buckley  collection  of  religious  objects 
of  Shinto  and  Japanese  Buddhism,  unequaled  in  America,  affords  a  valuable 
body  of  material  for  the  study  of  Ethnic  Religion.  Maps,  photographs,  casts, 
and  a  carefully  selected  library  of  the  standard  works,  constantly  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  newest  books  in  the  field,  are  at  the  disposal  of  students.  The 
libraries  and  collections  of  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages,  including 
Egyptology,  Assyriology,  etc.,  of  Biblical  Studies,  of  Church  History,  and  of 
Theology,  contained  in  the  same  building,  greatly  enlarge  the  working  facilities 
of  the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

GROUP  I 

1.  Outline  History  of  Religion— Mj .  Summer,  1918;  Winter,  1919,  1:30, 
Professor  Foster. 

2.  Outline  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Mj.  Summer,  1918,  2:35,  Professor 
Foster. 

GROUP  II 

3.  Psychology  of  Religion,  I. — Individual.  Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

3.  Psychology  of  Religion,  II. — Social.  Mj.  Spring,  1919,  1:30,  Professor 
Foster. 

group  iii 

4.  Religion  of  Primitive  Peoples. — Mj.  Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in.1918-19.] 

5.  The  Egyptian  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Religions. — [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

6.  Religions  of  the  Indo-European  Peoples,  I. — Indian  and  Iranian.  Spring, 
1919,  2:35,  Professor  Foster. 

6.  Religions  of  the  Indo-European  Peoples,  n. — Greek  and  Roman.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

7.  Religions  of  China  and  Japan. — Professor  Foster.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 
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group  rv 

8.  Epistemology  of  Religion. — The  Knowledge  Problem.  Spring,  1918, 
Professor  Foster. 

9.  Metaphysics  of  Religion. — The  Reality  of  the  Religious  Object  and  the 
Worth  Problem.    Mj.  Winter,  1919,  2:35,  Professor  Foster. 

10.  History  of  Patristic  and  Scholastic  Thought. — Professor  Foster. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

11.  History  of  Protestant  Thought  Prior  to  Kant. — Professor  Foster. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.1 

12.  Kant's  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Mj.  Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

13.  Philosophy  of  Religion  from  Kant  to  Hegel. — Professor  Foster. 

14.  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Mj.  Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

15.  Schleiermacher's  "Glaubenslehre." — Professor  Foster.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

16.  The  Relation  between  Religion  and  Morality. — Professor  Foster. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

17.  The  Relation  between  Science  and  Religion. — Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Pro- 
fessor Foster. 

18.  The  Relation  between  Religion  and  Art. — Professor  Foster.  [Not 

given  in  1918-19.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History; 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Emil  Gustav  Hirsch,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical 

Literature  and  Philosophy. 
Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature;  Secretary  of  the  Department. 
Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 

John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature. 

Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Martin  Sprengling,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Samuel  Northrup  Harper,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Institutions. 

Alexander  R.  Gordon,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis,  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  Canada  (Summer,  1917). 

Kemper  Fullerton,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature, 
Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology  (Summer,  1918). 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Gustav  Adolf  von  Brauchitsch  William  Franklin  Edgerton,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

In  the  organization  of  this  new  department  (founded  April,  1915)  practical 
reasons  have  governed,  and  a  scientific  classification  has  not  been  attempted. 
The  scope  of  the  organization  ha3  therefore  been  determined  entirely  by  adminis- 
trative convenience.  The  practical  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is  to  furnish 
administrative  facilities  for  offering  a  wider  range  of  oriental  studies,  to  include 
in  some  measure  both  the  larger  Asiatic  or  Far  Orient  now  so  rapidly  developing, 
and  also  the  languages  of  Eastern  Europe  where  it  merges  into  the  Near  Orient, 
including  especially  Russian.  To  the  old  Department  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  covering  the  historic  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient  only,  have 
thus  been  added  the  functions  of  an  oriental  seminary  ultimately  to  include  the 
Orient  as  a  whole  (except  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  which  are  naturally 
grouped  with  the  classical  languages).  Thus  far  the  old  Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  new  organization,  which  for 
the  present  is  made  up  of  three  sub-departments:  (I)  Sub-Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures;  (II)  Sub-Department  of  Egyptology;  (III)  Sub- 
Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Institutions.  To  these,  sub-departments 
of  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  may  be  added  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 
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I.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

HEBREW  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

These  courses  are  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  classes  of  students. 
In  courses  60-79  is  offered  a  wide  choice  for  the  undergraduate  who  wishes  to 
secure  as  a  part  of  his  college  training  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Hebrew  life 
and  thought,  but  cannot  give  the  time  necessary  for  a  mastery  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  professional  student,  looking  toward  the  ministry  or  the  teach- 
ing of  undergraduates,  finds  in  courses  80-123  opportunity  for  a  thoroughgoing 
survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Hebrew  civilization,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  secured 
apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  foundations  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  are  laid  in  courses  1-16,  while  the  principles  and  methods 
of  critical  and  exegetical  study  are  taught  and  practiced  in  courses  20-50.  No 
courses  in  Old  Testament  Theology  as  such  are  organized,  since  it  is  felt  that  this 
material  is  better  treated  in  the  form  of  courses  on  the  history  of  Hebrew 
religion,  Nos.  80-89.  Ample  opportunity  is  furnished  in  the  courses  on  Hebrew 
Philology,  Literature,  and  History  for  specialization  in  Hebrew  and  Comparative 
Philology,  in  literary  criticism,  in  exegetical  methods,  in  historical  methods,  and 
in  the  study  of  Hebrew  religion. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  AND  PHILOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  history, 
civilization,  and  languages  of  the  Hither-Orient,  not  only  in  their  successive 
epochs,  but  also  in  their  connection  with  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  history  of  Israel  in  particular  is  related  to  all  the  other 
civilizations  of  the  Orient  with  which  it  came  into  contact,  furnishing  a  historical 
background  without  which  the  full  significance  of  Hebrew  history  cannot  be 
discerned.  At  the  same  time  the  contributions  of  all  the  civilizations  of  the 
Hither-Orient,  including  Persia  and  the  Hittites,  to  the  later  history  of  the  world 
are  defined  and  studied. 

RABBINICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  work  may  be  done  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  believed  that  in 
connection  with  the  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  History,  and  Philosophy  in  this  University  those  in  rabbinical 
literature  will  enable  candidates  for  the  Jewish  ministry  to  equip  themselves 
most  thoroughly  for  their  vocation. 

BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

The  courses  of  this  section  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  student 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  civilization  commonly,  though  some- 
what loosely,  designated  as  Babylonian.  In  the  vast  quantity  of  Babylonian 
legal  and  business  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  lies  most  of  the 
material  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  Near  East. 
Constant  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influence  of  this  civilization  upon  Hebrew 
life  and  thought. 
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AKABIC  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

The  courses  offered  in  Arabic  are  intended  to  cover  quite  minutely  the  gram- 
mar and  syntax  of  the  language,  whether  the  work  is  done  primarily  for  the  help 
afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian  or  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  Arabic 
grammar  for  its  own  sake.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Koran,  and  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in  Arabic  commentary, 
history,  geography,  and  inscriptions.  While  the  majority  of  students  doubtless 
study  Arabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew  grammar,  it  is  believed 
that  the  field  of  Arabic  literature  is  one  which  is  more  and  more  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  American  students.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  compara- 
tive aspects  of  Arabic  grammar,  both  etymology  and  syntax. 

II.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

The  increasing  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  culture  has  kept  even 
pace  with  the  increasing  evidence  of  the  great  role  which  Egypt,  played  as  the 
source  of  Mediterranean  or  Aegean  civilization,  leading  to  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks.  Without  a  study  of  Egypt  the  history  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
of  early  civilization  in  general  cannot  be  understood.  The  courses  in  Egyptology, 
while  intended  to  give  the  student  a  full  knowledge  of  Egyptian  language  and 
literature,  are  designed  also  to  present  the  civilization  of  Egypt  as  a  whole, 
especially  with  the  idea  of  showing  how  Egypt,  as  the  earliest  great  power  on  the 
Mediterranean,  reveals  the  interrelations  of  early  Mediterranean  civilization  with 
Palestine,  Syria,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Near  Orient.  The  original  materials 
accessible  to  the  student  here  are  unusually  plentiful.  They  comprise:  (1)  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  Art  Institute;  (2)  the  collection  of  the  Field  Museum; 
(3)  the  collections  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  liberal  education.  Hence  the  Department  seeks  to  provide  work  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  literature  and  history.  Certain  courses, 
therefore,  e.g.,  69-79,  are  organized  especially  for  the  non-theological  student. 

The  work  of  the  student  of  Semitics  or  Hebrew  Literature  ordinarily  will  be 
arranged  according  to  one  of  six  plans: 

I.  The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggre- 
gating four  majors.  These  courses,  viz.,  (a)  1  and  2;  (&)  3  or  4;  (c)  5  or  9, 
(1)  constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  those  students  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  (2) 
serve  as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures, or  in  the  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History.  Students  who  have 
already  performed  this  work  before  entering  the  University  of  Chicago  will 
receive  credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

II.  Candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree,  with  Old  Testament  as  their  major 
subject,  are  recommended  to  select  from  one  of  the  following  lists  of  courses: 
(a)  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  86,  118,  119,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65;  (6)  1,  2,  3,  9,  12,  13,  20, 
22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  44;  (c)  1,  2,  3,  9,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  22,  23,  24,  26,  30. 
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Courses  80,  81,  and  82  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  D.B.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  recommended  by  the  Divinity  School  except  those  who  have  three  or 
more  courses  in  Hebrew. 

III.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  secondary 
subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will  be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
preliminary  courses  (viz.,  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalents),  work  amounting  to  six 
majors,  which  shall  be  systematically  arranged  and  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  student  is  recommended  to  select  (1)  three  historical  courses  (viz., 
80,  81,  82),  with  three  courses  in  exegesis  selected  from  the  courses  offered,  or 

(2)  work  made  up  from  courses  20-50. 

IV.  When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, the  student  may  select  either  Aramaic,  Arabic,  or  Assyrian  in  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  nine  majors,  or  he  may  choose  any  two  of  these,  dividing  his 
work  between  them  as  equally  as  possible. 

V.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  principal 
subject,  will  be  understood  to  include  (1)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  including  syntax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good  acquaintance  with 

#    biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac;  (2)  an  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature; 

(3)  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  espe- 
cially Egyptian,  Assyro-Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
Old  Testament;  (4)  an  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old 
Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms  of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom; 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation;  (5)  a  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  the  theological  ideas  of  the  Hebrews; 
(6)  some  familiarity  with  the  rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  New  Testament  literature,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages, 
he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained  a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian, 
and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which 
he  thus  selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the 
character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in  part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In 
any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicography  will  be 
expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in 
definite  form. 

The  work  of  the  graduate  student  of  Egyptology  may  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  Ancient  History,  Archaeology,  Art,  or  Semitic 
Philology.  In  all  these  subjects  an  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  language 
and  civilization  is  a  far-reaching  advantage  hitherto  but  little  understood .  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  fields  of  Ancient  History  and  Art.  When  the  subject 
is  taken  as  a  minor  study,  it  should  include  not  less  than  four  majors,  and  should 
give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  Egyptian  civilization.  An  examination  in  Hieratic  will  not  be  required. 
When  taken  as  a  major  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  student  is  expected 
to  acquire  an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic,  Hieratic,  and  Coptic  as  a 
basis  for  the  independent  use  of  the  original  documents.    He  may  then  specialize 
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in  History,  Religion,  Literature,  Archaeology,  or  Art,  and  the  available  courses 
are  or  may  be  arranged  accordingly. 

No  work  is  as  yet  arranged  for  students  of  the  Far  Orient.  Instruction  in 
Chinese  may  be  had  in  the  Correspondence-Study  Department  (for  particulars 
address  the  Secretary  of  that  Department). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — In  this  Department  all  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  graduate  and 
Divinity  students,  but  some  of  them  may  be  taken  by  Senior  College  students  who  are 
properly  prepared. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 
15,  16,  17.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. 

15.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Autumn,  1918, 
1919. 

16.  History  and  Prophecy—Winter,  1918,  1919;  Summer,  1918. 

17.  History  and  Judaism. — Spring,  1918,  1919. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVILIZATION  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST 

1.  History  of  Antiquity  I:  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental  Em- 
pires, Down  to  1600  B.C. — A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance 
of  his  earliest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  nearer 
Orient  through  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the 
earliest  known  states,  especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early 
Crete  and  the  cultural  connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe.    Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

2.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — A  survey  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  includ- 
ing Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia,  giving  special 
attention  to  government,  art,  architecture,  religion,  and  literature;  presenting 
also  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the  early  civilization  of  Europe, 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-European  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Mj. 
Winter,  1919,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

3.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  external  form, 
paleography,  field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  char- 
acter, classification  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monu- 
mental and  documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Syria,  and  the  Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete 
survey  of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is 
intended  for  general  historical  students.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

4.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — A  study  of  the  rise  of  literary 
forms  and  the  earliest  development  of  literary  art  as  seen  in  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  neighboring  nations.  The  earliest  literature  of  entertainment,  tales, 
romances,  poetry,  epics,  drama,  wisdom,  mortuary  and  religious  compositions, 
scientific  treatises,  business  and  legal  documents  will  be  taken  up,  read  in  trans- 
lation, analyzed,  and  discussed.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Breasted. 

5.  History  of  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of 
Alexander. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

8.  The  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East. — Mj. 
Autumn,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

9.  The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. — A  historical  study  from 
the  standpoint  of  folk-psychology.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  influence  of 
this  religion  upon  other  contemporary  cults.  Mj.  Summer,  1919,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 
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10.  Babylonian  Literature. — Mj.   Winter,   1919,   Assistant  Professor 

LUCKENBILL. 

11.  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine. — A  study  of  the  movements 
in  this  region  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  establishment  of  the  Israelite  kingdom. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  results  of  the  excavations  at  Gezer,  Megiddo, 
Jericho,  and  other  Palestinian  sites;  to  the  elements  of  Babylonian  civilization 
carried  to  Canaan  by  the  Babylonian  merchants  and  passed  on  by  the  Canaanites 
to  the  Israelites;  and  finally  to  the  political  and  religious  origins  of  Israel.  Mj. 
Summer,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

12.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Babylonian  Civilization. — Mj. 

Summer,  1920,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

15-17.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — In  these 
courses  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  under  three  divisions,  namely:  (1)  the 
beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom;  (2)  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  exile;  (3)  from  the  exile  to  the  Maccabean  revolt,  (a)  the  particular 
historical  events  with  their  relations  to  contemporaneous  history ;  (b)  the  literary 
documents;  (c)  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  data;  (d)  the  facts  concerning 
the  various  religious  institutions;  (e)  the  general  progress  of  religious  thought. 
These  courses  are  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  various  departments 
of  Old  Testament  study,  and  are  prescribed  for  every  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  D.B.  or  Ph.D.  in  the  Divinity  School  who  does  not  elect  Hebrew.  Each 
course  is  an  independent  study  and  may  be  taken  separately. 

15.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1918,  1919,  Professor  Smith. 

16.  History  and  Prophecy,  being  a  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  Disruption 
of  the  Kingdom  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  b.c.  Mj.  Winter,  1918,  1919, 
Professor  Smith.    Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Professors  Smith  and  Willett. 

17.  History  and  Judaism,  being  a  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  586  b.c.  to  the  Maccabean  revolt.  Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Professor  Willett; 
Spring,  1918  and  1919,  Professor  Smith. 

20.  Problems  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. — Seminar.  Mj.  Professor 
Smith. 

21.  The  Religion  of  Israel  Prior  to  the  Exile. — Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 

22.  The  Religion  of  Israel  after  the  Exile.— Mj.  Winter,  1918,  1920,  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 

25.  Civil  and  Public  Life  and  the  State  in  Ancient  Israel. — A  study  of  the 
elements  which  made  up  the  everyday  civil  and  political  life  of  the  Hebrews  and 
their  conception  of  the  state,  compared  with  those  of  their  neighbors.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1918,  Professor  Price. 

26.  Religious  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — A  study  of  the  chief  features  of 
religious  life  and  ritual  in  ancient  Israel  in  the  light  of  the  same  features  among 
other  Semitic  peoples.    Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Professor  Price. 

30.  The  Moslem  World  to  the  Crusades. — Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

31.  History  of  the  Crusades. — East  and  west  of  the  Mediterranean  world 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Preponderance  of  the  East  and  gravitation  of  West  to  East 
in  prosperity  and  productivity,  science  and  art,  religion;  the  Holy  Land,  St. 
Jerome,  and  the  progressive  ladies  of  Roman  society,  pilgrimage.  Persia  and  the 
rise  of  Islam;  distress  of  Eastern  Christianity.  The  Franks,  Byzantium,  the 
Seljuk  Turks;  feudal  Europe  and  the  great  Popes.  The  crusading  movement, 
its  hopes  and  purposes,  its  course;  results  (a)  in  the  West  (church  and  state,  com- 
merce, the  third  estate,  free  thought,  etc.),  (6)  in  the  East  (Saladin's  empire, 
Mongols,  Mamelukes,  Ottoman  Turks,  autocratic,  feudal,  and  democratic 
tendencies,  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1453).  A  graduate  course,  open  to  Senior 
College  students;  required  reading  in  English  only;  special  arrangements  for 
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students  who  read  French  and  German.  Mj.  Summer,  1918,  1:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

32.  Mohammedanism. — An  introductory  survey  course.  In  English.  Mj. 
Winter,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
I.     HEBREW  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 
GROUP  X.      LINGUISTIC  COURSES 

35.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.,  chaps.  1-3;  including  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples of  the  language,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of  English 
into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in  Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method,  Les- 
sons 1-32,  and  corresponding  grammatical  work  in  Elements  of  Hebrew.  This 
course  is  given  twice  each  year,  viz.:  Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Autumn,  1918,  Pro- 
fessor Price. 

36.  Hebrew  Language  (continued) . — Completing  the  textbooks  named  under 
course  1  and  reading  selections  from  historical  books.  Mj.  Winter,  1918,  1919, 
Professor  Price. 

37.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel.  Critical  translation,  with 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax.  Continuation  of  course  2.  Mj.  Spring,  1918, 
Professor  Willett. 

38.  Intermediate  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  Hebrew  prose  selections 
from  Joshua,  Kings,  Chronicles,  or  Deuteronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
grammatical  forms  and  usages  and  acquiring  a  more  extended  Hebrew  vocabulary. 
Mj.  Professor  Gordon;  Summer,  1918,  Professor  Willett. 

39.  Prophetic  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  easier  portions  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings.    Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Professor  Willett. 

40.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — Etymology.  M.  Second  Term,  Sum- 
mer, 1918,  Professor  Price. 

41.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — Syntax.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1918, 
Professor  Price. 

42.  Textual  Criticism. — Investigations  in  principles  and  methods.  Seminar. 
Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

GROUP  II.      CRITICAL  AND   EXEGETICAL  COURSES 

I.  Hebrew 

43.  Books  of  Kings  and  Their  Parallel  Assyrian  Records. — Historical  and 
critical  work.    Mj.  Professor  Price. 

44.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  1-39. — Critical  reading  of  the  material,  with  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecies,  and  a  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Isaiah.    Mj.  Autumn, 

1919,  Professor  Price. 

45.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-66. — A  critical  reading  of  the  material  with  a  study 
of  the  prophecies  as  illustrating  exilic  and  post-exilic  conditions.    Mj.  Winter, 

1920,  Professor  Smith. 

46.  Jeremiah, — Attention  will  be  given  to  the  political  conditions  in  Judah's 
decline  and  the  waning  of  religious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's  utterances; 
the  book  will  be  arranged  and  interpreted  in  chronological  order.  Mj.  Spring, 
1919,  Professor  Price. 

47.  Ezekiel. — Condition  of  the  exiles;  Babylonian  government;  Ezekiel's 
character;  analysis  and  translation  of  selected  sections.  Mj.  Spring,  1920, 
Professor  Price. 

48.  Daniel. — Translation  and  interpretation  of  the  book  in  the  light  of  the 
historical  conditions  amid  which  it  arose.    M.  Professor  Smith. 

49.  The  Minor  Prophets. — Critical  and  exegetical  study  of  the  language, 
contents,  and  teachings  of  these  prophets.    Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Professor  Smith. 
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62.  The  Psalter. — The  formation  of  the  Psalter;  characteristics  of  the 
Psalms  as  to  style  and  authorship;  critical  translation  of  selected  Psalms;  their 
classification  and  use.    Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Professor  Price. 

53.  Hebrew  Poetry  and  Poetics. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  with  some  reference  to  metrical  and  strophic  form.  Mj.  Professor 
Smith. 

33.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. — A  critical  translation  and  interpretation. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

54.  Job. — A  study  of  the  literary  form,  the  thought  content,  the  linguistic 
peculiarities,  and  the  chief  teachings  of  the  book.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 

55.  Seminar  in  Exegesis. — Based  on  one  or  more  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Professor  Smith. 

57.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  28-33. — A  critical  translation  of  the  material  together 
with  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  campaign  of  Sennacherib. 
M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1918,  Professor  Fullerton. 

II.  English 

58.  Selected  Psalms. — A  study  of  the  nature  and  development  of  the 
Psalter  on  the  basis  of  representative  psalms.  This  work  to  be  done  with  the  aid 
of  the  English  text.  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  not  required.  M.  Second  Term, 
Summer,  1918,  Professor  Fullerton. 

59.  General  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. — 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

60.  Methodology. — In  this  seminar  the  aim  will  be  (1)  to  define  the  various 
departments  of  Old  Testament  research;  (2)  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  these 
departments  to  each  other;  (3)  to  specify  the  natural  and  logical  order  in  which 
these  departments  should  be  taken  up;  and  (4)  to  indicate  the  principles  and 
methods  which  should  control  research  in  these  departments.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1919,  Professor  Price. 

65.  The  Psalter. — Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Professor  Willett. 

66.  The  Development  of  Hebrew  Literature. — An  introduction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  political  and  social  back- 
ground. For  non-Divinity  students.  Mj.  Professor  Willett.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

68.  Israel  and  the  Neighboring  Nations. — Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

70.  Sacredness  of  "Covenant"  Contracts  in  the  Old  Testament. — |  or  |Mj. 

Spring,  1921,  Professor  Price. 

73.  The  Moral  Leaders  of  Israel. — \  or  £Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

74.  Biblical  Apocalyptic. — A  study  of  apocalyptic  literature  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  special  reference  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the  extra- 
canonical  apocalypses  with  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Pro- 
fessor Willett. 

76.  The  Literature  of  the  Prophets. — A  study  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
with  reference  to  their  teachings  and  their  contribution  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  prophecy.    \  or  |Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

77.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History— Early  Period. — A  rapid  survey 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrews.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
M j .  Professor  Willett. 

78.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Later  Period. — A  rapid  survey  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrew  people.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

79.  The  Rise  of  Judaism. — Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

GROUP  III.  PHILOLOGY 

130.  The  Elements  of  General  Phonetics. — A  fundamental  course  for  the 
study  of  languages.    The  physiology  of  the  organs  of  speech  will  be  thoroughly 
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tudied,  together  with  their  functions  in  the  production  of  the  various  sounds 
yhich  constitute  the  elements  of  spoken  language.  Ample  material  for  illus- 
rative  purposes  will  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  charts,  models,  and  sections, 
^articular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  observation  of  the  vocal  organs  in  action, 
[lustrations  being  drawn  chiefly  from  English  and  such  cognate  languages  as 
,re  most  familiar  to  students.  The  needs  of  those  who,  as  missionaries,  or  in 
.ny  other  capacity,  must  learn  foreign  tongues  from  teachers,  who  in  most  cases 
re  inadequately  equipped  to  impart  correctly  phonetic  information,  will  be 
arefully  considered.  Open  to  undergraduates.  Noel-Armfield  Phonetics  for 
Missionaries.    Mj.  Summer,  1918  and  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

131.  Experimental  Phonetics. — An  advanced  course  for  the  study  of  Semitic 
ounds.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

II.     RABBINICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch  will,  whenever  need  arises,  conduct  classes  in  the 
eading  of  modern  Hebrew  and  in  the  study  of  the  literature  and  life  of  ancient 
nd  modern  Judaism. 

LEI.     ARAMAIC  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

160.  Biblical  and  Contemporary  Aramaic. — The  elements  of  Aramaic, 
lcluding  a  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  of  Daniel 
nd  of  the  Elephantine  Papyri.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Assistant  Professor 
prengling;  1920,  Professor  Price. 

164.  Syriac  Language. — Including  the  material  of  Brockelmann's  Syrische 
hammatik  and  selections  from  the  New  Testament.  M j .  Spring,  1918,  Assistant 
'rofessor  Sprengling. 

166.  Advanced  Syriac. — Roediger,  Chrestomathia  Syriaca;  Land,  Anecdota 
'yriaca.    Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor  PricJB. 

167.  Kalilah  and  Dimnah. — Using  Schulthess,  Kalila  und  Dimna.  (May 
e  taken  with  course  209.)    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

IV.     BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 
GROUP  I.      LINGUISTIC  COURSES  BASED  UPON  HISTORICAL  TEXTS 

170.  Elementary  Assyrian. — Using  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Lesestzicke.  Mj. 
ummer,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

171.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Inscriptions  from  the  Later 
'eriod. — Including  (a)  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  annals  of  Assurbanipal 
Rassam-Cylinder),  with  (b)  a  more  rapid  reading  of  the  historical  inscriptions 
ating  from  745  b.c.  to  626  B.C.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

172.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Inscriptions  from  the  Early  Period. 
-Using  Messerschmidt,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur,  historischen  Inhalts.  Mj. 
.ssistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

175.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Neo-Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
icluding  the  East  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  other  neo- 
•abylonian  texts.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

176.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
Ij.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

177.  Babylonian  Chronicles  and  Eponym  Lists. — M.  Assistant  Professor 

UCKENBILL. 

GROUP  II.      BUSINESS,   LEGAL,  AND  EPISTOLART  LITERATURE 

180.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. — Using  Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. 
Ij.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

181.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — Using 
i)  Schorr,  Urkunden  des  altbabylonischen  Zivil-  und  Prozessrechts,  for  the  inter- 
retation  of  the  texts  from  the  Old  Babylonian  Period;  (6)  Clay,  Documents 
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from  the  Temple  Archives  from  Nippur  {BE,  Vols.  XIV,  XV;  and  MP,  Vol.  IP), 
for  the  Cassite  Period;  (c)  Johns,  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents;  (d)  Strass- 
maier,  Babylonische  Texte,  for  the  neo-Babylonian  period.  Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor LUCKENBILL. 

183.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Letters. — Including  (a)  Old  Babylonian- 

letters  (in  King,  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi);  (b)  the  letters  of  the 
Sargonid  Period  (in  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters) ;  (c)  the  Tell  el- 
Amarna  Letters.    Seminar.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

GROUP  III.      RELIGIOUS  AND   LITERARY  TEXTS 

185.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Myths  and  Epics. — The  Gilgamesh  Epic  and 

the  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  Creation  will  be  read.  Mj.  Winter,  1919, 
Assistant  Professor  Ltjckenbill. 

186.  Babylonian  Psalms,  Prayers,  and  Incantations. — Using  Zimmern, 

Babylonische  Busspsalmen,  and  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  der  babylonischen  Religion; 
Tallqvist,  Maqlu;  Thompson,  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits,  etc.  Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ltjckenbill. 

GROUP  IV.      SUMERI AN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

190.  Elementary  Sumerian. — The  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  Sumerian 
language  through  the  Syllabaries  and  bilingual  texts.  Delitzsch,  Sumerische 
Grammatik,  and  Sumerisches  Glossar.  Mj.  Winter,  1920,  Assistant  Professor 
Ltjckenbill. 

191.  The  Great  Cylinder  Inscriptions  A  and  B  of  Gudea.— Mj.  Spring,  1919, 
Professor  Price. 

192.  Sumerian  Hymns,  Psalms,  and  Liturgies. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Luckenbill. 

193.  Sumerian  Historical  Texts. — Using  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  sumerischen 
und  akkadischen  Konigsinschriften. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

194.  Sumerian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 


V.     ARABIC  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

200.  Beginning  Arabic. — A  study  of  easy  narrative  and  of  (a)  the  grammati- 
cal principles  of  the  language,  (6)  the  commonest  vocabulary,  and  (c)  the  rela- 
tion of;  the  Arabic  grammatically  considered  to  the  Hebrew.  Textbook: 
Thatcher's  Arabic  Grammar.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1918,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Sprengling. 

201.  Intermediate  Arabic. — Fischer's  Chrestomathie.  Mj.  Winter,  1918 
and  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

202.  Selected  Suras  of  the  Koran. — Critical  translation  and  interpretation. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

203.  Arabic  Prose. — Selections  from  the  Annals  of  Tabari,  the  Prolegom- 
ena of  Ibn  Khaldun,  and  other  works.  Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Assistant  Professob 
Sprengling. 

204.  The  Bible  in  Arabic. — Rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  Gospels. 
Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

206.  Advanced  Arabic  Prose. — Selections  from  Ibn  Hisham's  Life  of  Mo- 
hammed or  Ibn  al  Qifti's  Tarikh  al  Hukama.  Mj.  Summer,  1919,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

207.  Arabic  Grammarians. — Reading  and  study  of  selected  portions  from 
these  writers.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

208.  Arabic  Commentaries  on  the  Koran. — Selections  from  Baidhawi's 
commentary  on  the  Koran.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 
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209.  Arabic  Fables. — Portions  of  the  Kalilah  wa  Dimnah  will  be  read  and 
compared  with  the  old  Syriac  version.  M.  Spring,  1918,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

210.  Arabic  Poetry. — A  survey  of  Arabic  prosody  and  reading  of  selections 
chiefly  from  the  pre-Islamic  poets.  Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

211.  Arabian  Nights. — Rapid  reading  of  portions  of  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.  Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

212.  Bukhari's  Sahih. — Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Spreng- 
ling. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OP  EGYPTOLOGY 

GROUP  I.     LANGUAGE  AND  HISTORY  COURSES,  INCLUDING  COPTIC 
(FOR  HIERATIC,  SEE  GROUP  II) 

250.  Beginner's  Hieroglyphic. — An  inductive  study,  beginning  at  once  with 
a  hieroglyphic  text,  and  building  up  knowledge  of  the  signs,  grammar,  and  dic- 
tionary as  reading  of  the  text  proceeds.  Mj.  Spring,  1918,  1919,  Professor 
Breasted. 

252.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  Empire. — Selected 
progressively  for  students  who  have  had  only  course  250.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  1920, 
Professor  Breasted. 

254.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Old  Kingdom. — Using  Sethe,  Urkunden. 
Mj.  Spring,  1918  and  1919,  Professor  Breasted. 

256.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Late  Period,  Including  Persian  and  Ptole- 
maic Ages. — The  Piankhi  Stela,  the  Stela  of  Alexander  II,  the  Canopic  Stela, 
the  Rosetta  Stone,  etc.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

258.  Beginner's  Coptic. — An  inductive  study  beginning  with  the  Sahidic 
Dialect,  using  Steindorff,  Coptische  Grammatik.    M.  Professor  Breasted. 

260.  Coptic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. — Selected  portions,  using  the 
British  Museum  Psalter;  Thompson,  Coptic  Version;  Tattam,  Prophetae 
Minores,  etc.    M.  Professor  Breasted. 

262.  Egyptian  History  (seminar). — Study  of  special  problems,  introduced  by 
general  survey  of  the  documents,  using  Breasted,  Ancient  Records.  Mj.  Profes- 
sor Breasted. 

See  also  courses  on  History  of  Antiquity  (Nos.  118,  119). 

GROUP  II.     EGYPTIAN  LITERATURE,  INCLUDING  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  HIERATIC 

270.  Introduction  to  Hieratic  and  Late  Egyptian. — Selected  portions  of 
Moeller,  Hieratische  Lesestucke.    Mj.  Winter,  1918,  Professor  Breasted. 

272.  Egyptian  Literature  of  Entertainment. — Narratives  and  tales  (the 
forerunners  of  the  Arabian  Nights)  and  love  poetry,  all  chiefly  from  the  hieratic 
papyri.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  on  Oriental  Literature  (No.  121). 

GROUP  HI.     EGYPTIAN  RELIGION  AND  THOUGHT  (iN  FOUR  PERIODS) 

280.  The  Pyramid  Texts  (First  Period).— The  earliest  religion  of  Egypt 
as  reflected  in  the  oldest  surviving  body  of  ancient  literature,  using  Sethe, 
Pyramidentexte.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

282.  The  Social  Prophets  and  the  Coffin  Texts  (Second  Period).— A  study  of 
the  documents  of  the  earliest  crusade  for  social  justice  and  its  effect  on  religion. 
Using  the  Middle  Kingdom  papyri  and  Lacau,  Sarcophages.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 
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284.  The  Monotheistic  Revolution  (Third  Period). — Earliest  monotheism 
as  reflected  in  the  Amarna  Tombs,  using  Davies,  Tell  el-Amarna.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Breasted. 

286.  Book  of  the  Dead  (Fourth  Period). — Analysis,  translation  of  selected 
portions,  tracing  the  final  outcome  of  Egyptian  religion  and  its  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

GROUP  IV.     EGYPTIAN  ART,  ARCHAEOLOGY,  AND  EPIGRAPHY 

290.  Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeology. — General  course,  introduced  by  a  brief 
account  of  the  history,  methods,  and  results  of  excavation,  and  tracing  the  influ- 
ence of  Egyptian  art  in  the  Mediterranean.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  in  Oriental  Art  in  Department  of  the  History  of  Art.  Special- 
ized work  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  crafts  for  advanced  students  may  be 
arranged  when  necessary. 

292.  The  Inscriptions  and  the  Monuments. — Rapid  reading  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  their  buildings  and  monuments  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  especially 
Papyrus  Harris.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

294.  Egyptian  Epigraphy. — A  study  of  original  inscriptions  in  Haskell 
Museum  and  Field  Museum.  Students'  facsimile  copies  are  compared  with  the 
originals  and  corrected,  and  field  methods  of  epigraphic  work  are  taught.  M. 
Professor  Breasted. 


SUB-DEPARTMENT  OP  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

301.  Elementary  Russian. — This  is  a  beginning  language  course,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  fundamental  points  of  Russian  grammar;  the  reading  of  simple 
texts  will  be  introduced  from  the  start.  Assistant  Professor  Harper.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

302.  Intermediate  Russian. — The  course  will  continue  the  reading  of  easy 
texts,  and  a  more  detailed  study  of  Russian  grammar  and  syntax.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Harper. 

303.  Advanced  Russian. — Selections  from  Russian  novels  will  be  studied; 
composition  work  will  be  introduced.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Harper. 

310.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia. — The  building  of  an 

empire  and  its  expansion;  autocracy  and  bureaucracy;  landlordism  and  peasant- 
ism;  radical  and  liberal  thought;  the  problem  of  nationalities;  the  beginnings  of 
constitutionalism.  (See  circular  of  the  Department  of  History.)  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Harper.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

312.  The  Development  of  Modern  Russia. — Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Harper. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New 

Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek;  Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
Shirley  Jackson  Case,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Early  Church  History 

and  New  Testament  Interpretation. 
Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 
Fred  Merrifield,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and 

Interpretation.   

Benjamin  Willard  Robinson,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Interpretation,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Takuo  Matsumoto,  A.B.,  D.B.  Clara  Lyford  Smith,  A.M.,  S.T.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
lines  of  study 

The  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature  offers 
courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
and  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  The  aim  of  this  Department  is,  by  its  various 
courses,  to  set  forth  as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible  the  origin  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion.  Its  work  is  purely  historical,  and,  dealing  with 
the  history  of  thought  as  well  as  of  events  in  the  more  objective  sense,  it  includes 
the  field  of  study  sometimes  designated  as  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament.   It  provides  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation: 

1.  The  historical  environment  of  early  Christianity:  the  conditions  in  the 
Jewish  nation  and  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  large  amid  which  Jesus  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  did  their  work,  the  Christian  church  came  into  being,  and  the  early 
Christian  literature  arose  as  a  product  of  the  religious  life  and  needs  of  the 
Christian  community. 

2.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  and  early 
Christian  period,  including  (a)  Jewish  literature  of  approximately  the  New 
Testament  period,  (6)  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  considered  with  reference 
to  their  origin,  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and  plan,  and  (c)  other  ante-Nicene 
Christian  literature. 

3.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely 
related  linguistically  to  the  New  Testament.  In  this  division  of  the  work  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish 
Greek  literature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  New  Testament  writings,  and 
of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.    The  special  aim  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
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is,  primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguistic  foundation  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who 
desire  it  an  opportunity  to  form  a  broad  basis  for  advanced  original  work  in 
the  various  departments  of  New  Testament  study.  A  knowledge  of  classical 
Greek  is  presupposed.  Students  who  lack  this  knowledge  have  opportunity  to 
make  the  necessary  preparation  by  taking  courses  in  the  Department  of  (classical) 
Greek. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text  and  the  theory  and  praxis 
of  textual  criticism  as  applied  to  them. 

5.  The  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including:  (a)  Principles  of 
interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these 
principles  is  given  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  (6)  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
referred  to  above. 

6.  The  Life  of  Jesus.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make 
all  the  previously  mentioned  lines  of  study,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Gospels, 
contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a  true  conception  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  subject, 
necessarily  taken  up  in  connection  with  1,  is  also  treated  independently  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

8.  New  Testament  Theology:  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Chris- 
tian teachers.  Upon  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  life,  especially  the  religious 
life,  and  thought  of  the  period  the  effort  is  made  to  set  forth  in  their  genetic 
relation  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  central  and  governing  elements  of  early 
Christianity. 

9.  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manu- 
scripts and  versions;  (6)  the  history  of  the  canon;  (c)  the  history  of  interpretation; 
(d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

GENERAL  AIM 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  for  its  practical 
religious  value,  or  as  preparation  for  general  Christian  service.  (2)  Those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors  or  mission- 
aries. (3)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  biblical 
languages,  or  instructors  in  other  departments  of  theological  study. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  a  wide  range 
of  courses  is  offered,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  different  courses  are  offered  on 
the  same  subject,  presupposing  different  degrees  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Thus  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  Rise  of  Christianity  two  kinds  of 
courses  are  offered,  more  elementary  courses  intended  for  undergraduates  and 
other  non-Divinity  students  and  presupposing  no  advanced  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  more  advanced  courses  intended  for  students  who  have  already 
taken  courses  in  the  history  of  New  Testament  times,  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  New  Testament  books,  and  interpretation.  Courses  in  interpretation  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students,  those  who  are  able  to  use  only 
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the  English  text  and  those  who  are  able  to  read  the  Greek  text.  The  courses 
on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Christian  teachers  are  also  of  two  classes, 
those  in  which  the  work  of  the  student  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  English  version 
and  those  which  presuppose  courses  with  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

With  a  like  purpose  in  mind,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation  of  the 
results  of  the  instructors'  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived 
from  other  courses,  and  the  training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself 
vary  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are  planned  with  a  view 
to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation,  and  in  most  of  them 
this  is  the  result  directly  aimed  at. 

The  courses  intended  especially  for  undergraduates  and  other  non-Divinity 
students  are  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  list.  See  section  VI  under 
"Courses  of  Instruction"  (p.  141). 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

THE  PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

In  order  to  gain  a  true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  needful  that  the  student  should  acquire 
early  in  his  course  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  situation  in  which  this  religion 
had  its  origin  and  of  the  conditions  of  religious  life  and  thought  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  With  a  view  to  gaining  this  needful 
knowledge  and  securing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion  at  its  inception,  while  also  acquiring  a  right  method  of  study, 
all  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  candidates  for  the  D.B.  or  Ph.D. 
degree  are  required  in  their  second  year  to  take  courses  1,  2,  and  71. 

SEQUENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  D.B.  DEGREE 

Those  who  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  the  New  Testament  without  the 
use  of  the  Greek  language  are  advised  in  their  third  year  to  select  three  or  more 
courses  from  the  following  list:  51,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  67,  69,  82,  91,  92,  93, 
preferably  taking  one  course  on  a  gospel,  one  on  an  epistle,  and  one  in  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

All  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  recommended  to  take  course  41  or  43  in  the  second  year  of  their  course 
and  thereafter  to  do  their  exegetical  work  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  electing 
their  courses  from  the  foregoing  list.  Students  who  take  course  41  or  43  in  their 
second  year  may  postpone  course  71  to  the  third  year. . 

WORK  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Students  who  desire  to  obtain  the  A.M.  degree  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  accomplish  8  majors  of  graduate  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  and  to  present  an  acceptable  dissertation.  The  8 
majors  must,  as  a  rule,  include  courses  1,  2,  and  41  or  43,  one  selected  from 
courses  51  to  69  inclusive  (in  Greek),  and  71  or  86. 

SECONDARY  WORK  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  complete 
work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  9  majors,  including  courses  1,  2,  and  41  or  43. 
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The  additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the 
student's  principal  subject,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  New 
Testament  Department.  Such  students  must  be  familiar  with  the  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  must  be  able  to  read  any  portion  of  it. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  elect  their 
secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  this  Department  are  required  tc 
complete  work  in  this  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  9 
majors,  including  courses  1,  2,  and  41  or  43.  The  courses  must  be  systematically 
arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department.  The  student 
must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

PRINCIPAL  WORK  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  acquire  a 
reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the  Department, 
including  all  of  the  nine  lines  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must  become  especially 
proficient  in  some  one  of  these  lines.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  Old 
Testament  required  for  the  D.B.  degree,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  such  as  can  be 
acquired  in  3  majors,  may  be  required  of  students  electing  to  specialize  in  certain 
portions  of  the  field  of  the  Department;  also  one  major  in  Aramaic  or  one  major 
in  Syriac.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree  cannot  be  stated 
in  majors  and  minors.  The  degree  is  granted  only  to  those  who  give  evidence 
of  high  attainments  in  the  Department  and  of  ability  to  be  independent  investi- 
gators. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  choose  their 
principal  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  this  Department  must  be  proficient  in 
Jewish  and  Roman  History  from  175  B.C.  to  135  a.d.  and  must  have  a  good 
acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  of  this  period  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek  and  have  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Comparative  Indo-European  grammar.  A 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  may  also  be  required  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  stated  above. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB 

The  New  Testament  Club  holds  meetings  once  in  three  weeks  for  the  review 
of  current  literature  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  New  Testament 
study.  Section  meetings  for  the  reading  of  ancient  literature  related  to  the  New 
Testament  are  held  every  two  weeks. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

A.     IN  THE   DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  1919;  Summer,  1918. 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament— Mj.  Winter,  1919,  1920;  Sum- 
mer, 1919. 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— Mj.  Spring,  1918,  1919,  1920;  Summer,  1918. 
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B.     IN  THE  CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

S2.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. — Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  1919. 
SI.  The  World  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul— Mj.  Winter,  1919,  1920. 
S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus —Mj.  Spring,  1918,  1919,  1920. 

I.  HISTORY 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity, — A  sketch  of  political,  economic,  cultural, 
and  religious  conditions  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  from  the  Maceabean 
revolt  (167  b.c.)  to  about  180  a.d.  Especial  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
rise  and  early  development  of  the  Christian  movement,  treating  such  topics  as 
the  work  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Palestine, 
the  career  of  Paul,  growth  of  Christianity  during  post-apostolic  times,  Gnosticism, 
and  the  early  apologists.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  1919, 
Summer,  1918,  Professor  Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  1.) 

51.  The  World  of  Jesus  and  Paul. — The  historical  settings  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  and  work  of  Paul;  a  study  of  the  social  and  religious  conceptions  of  their 
times  in  relation  to  their  personalities  and  their  messages.  A  prescribed  course 
in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  1920,  Professor 
Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — A  survey  of  the  territorial, 
ecclesiastical,  literary,  and  doctrinal  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  origin  and  content  of  the  New  Testament  books 
as  products  of  the  new  religious  movement.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Winter, 
1919,  1920,  Professor  Goodspeed;  Summer,  1919,  Professors  Burton  and 
Goodspeed. 

52.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. — Early  Christian  spirit  and  life 
as  reflected  in  the  first  Christian  writings;  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  several 
books;  chronological  succession  and  interrelationships.  A  prescribed  course  in 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  1919,  Professor 
Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

3.  The  Jewish  People  in  the  First  Century  A.D.— The  political  and  social 
conditions  and  the  moral  and  religious  customs,  institutions,  and  ideas  of  the 
Jews,  especially  in  Palestine,  studied  as  the  antecedents  of  the  Christian  move- 
ment.   Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Votaw. 

5.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — History  of  study  upon  the  life  of  Jesus;  sources  of 
information;  geographical  and  chronological  data;  Jesus'  relation  to  John  the 
Baptist;  Jesus'  ministry  as  miracle-worker  and  teacher;  his  relations  with  his 
disciples;  his  conception  of  his  mission.  Mj.  Summer,  1918;  Spring,  1920, 
Professor  Case. 

S6.  The  Life  of  Christ. — His  birth,  baptism,  and  temptation,  messiahship, 
miracles,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  second  coming.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter, 
1919,  1920,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

9.  Early  Christianity  and  the  Roman  State. — A  critical  study  of  the  growth 
of  Christianity  within  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  three  centuries,  noting 
particularly  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  authorities  toward  foreign  cults,  the 
causes  of  hostility  to  Christianity,  the  successive  persecutions,  changes  in  the 
Christians'  social  and  economic  status,  and  the  rise  of  Christians  to  a  position  of 
control  in  the  affairs  of  state.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor 
Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  5.) 

10.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions. — A  study  of  the  various 
religious  movements  within  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era;  Christianity's  relation  to  such  rival  religions  as  Judaism,  cults 
of  Greek  and  Roman  deities,  the  cult  of  the  emperor,  and  the  mystery-religions; 
the  decline  of  the  heathen  religions  and  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity.  A 
seminar.  Mj .  Winter,  1920,  Professor  Case.  (Identical  with  Church  History  6.) 
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11.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Philosophies. — A  sketch  of  typical 
phases  of  religious  thinking  current  in  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  as  seen  in  the  different  Greco-Roman  philosophical  schools, 
in  Jewish  philosophy,  in  astral  speculation,  and  in  Gnosticism;  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  Christian  movement  in  relation  to  its  contemporary  thought- 
world;  a  survey  of  the  process  by  which  early  Christianity  became  inclusive  and 
representative  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Roman  Empire.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1918,  1920,  Professor  Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  7.) 

S13.  Life  and  Message  of  Paul. — Paul's  personal  greatness;  Jewish  career; 
Christian  experience;  universal  message;  permanent  influence.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1918,  1919,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

14.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. — Material  and  principles  of 
criticism  with  practical  exercises  from  facsimiles  and  digests  of  readings.  Mj. 
Winter,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

16.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Second  Century. — Its  formation  and  history 
in  the  ante-Nicene  Period.    Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

17.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Ancient  Catholic  Church. — Mj.  Autumn, 

1918,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

18.  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Criticism. — The  Jewish  conception 
of  sacred  books  and  manner  of  interpreting  them;  investigation  of  the  under- 
standing and  use  of  the  New  Testament  writings  in  the  ancient  period,  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the  modern  period;  rise  of  the  historical,  gram- 
matical, and  literary  methods;  the  elements  of  scientific  interpretation,  with  a 
consideration  of  its  bearing  on  the  homiletic  use  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
seminar.    Mj.  Winter,  1920,  Professor  Votaw. 

II.  LITERATURE 

24.  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — Detailed  examination  of  the 
resemblances  and  differences  of  the  first  three  gospels  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  sources  and  literary  method  of  each.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1918,  Mj. 
Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Burton. 

26.  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John. — Internal  and  external  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918, 
Professor  Burton. 

32.  Jewish  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — Introduction  to  and 
contents  of  the  literature  of  the  Jews,  200  b.c-100  a.d.,  including  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  the  Apocalyp- 
tical writings,  the  writings  of  Philo,  and  the  writings  of  Josephus.    Mj.  Winter, 

1919,  Professor  Votaw. 

36.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — History  of  ante-Nicene  Christian 
Literature,  with  reading  of  assigned  portions,  partly  in  original,  partly  in  trans- 
lation.   Mj.  Spring,  1920,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

36A.  Christian  Literature  to  Irenaeus. — Cf.  36.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer, 
1918,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

39.  The  Apostolic  Fathers.— Brief  introductions;  translation  of  selected 
portions  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  and  essays  on  the  theology  of  the  several 
writers.    M.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

40.  The  Apologists. — Critical  introduction;,  reading  of  portions  of  the  Greek 
text;  study  of  early  apologetics.    M.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

III.  LANGUAGE 

41.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. — Characteristics  of  the  Greek  of  the 

New  Testament;  principles  of  syntax;  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  with 
particular  attention  to  grammatical  interpretation.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of 
preparatory  Greek,  or  the  equivalent  amount  of  college  Greek.  Mj.  Summer, 
1918,  Professor  Votaw. 
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43.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — Characteristics  of  the 
common  dialect;  peculiarities  of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  contemporary 
papyri;  the  syntax  of  later  Greek;  translation  of  selected  portions  of  the  Septua- 
gint, of  the  New  Testament,  of  Epictetus,  and  of  papyrus  documents,  with 
particular  reference  to  grammatical  interpretation.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of 
preparatory  Greek  or  the  equivalent  amount  of  college  Greek.    Mj.  Autumn, 

1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

iv.  interpretation1 

51.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship 
of  the  book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
text,  with  particular  attention  to  the  discourse  sections.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  M. 
First  Term,  Summer,  1919,  Professor  Burton. 

54.  The  Gospel  of  Mark. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text. 
M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1918,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

55.  The  Gospel  of  Luke. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  with 
particular  attention  to  sections  peculiar  to  this  Gospel.    Mj .  Professor  Case. 

56.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text; 
study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  Gospel,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
inductive  study  of  the  Johannine  theology.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Pro- 
fessor Case. 

S56.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Essential  characteristics;  author  and  purpose; 
Johannine  conception  of  Christ;  interpretation  of  important  chapters.  Mj. 
Spring,  1918,  1919,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

57.  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — Interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text. 
Mj.  Summer,  1919,  Professor  Case. 

58.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Introduction;  analysis  of  argument; 
study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  epistle,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
inductive  study  of  the  Pauline  theology;  interpretation  of  chaps.  1-8  on  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  text:  lectures  on  interpretation.  M.  First  Term,  Summer, 
1918,  Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Burton. 

59.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. — Historical  situation,  including  con- 
ditions of  church  life  in  the  Greco-Roman  world;  analysis  of  the  letters;  inter- 
pretation on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text;  contribution  of  the  letters  to  our 
knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity.    Spring,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

60.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. — Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.    Mj.  Professor  Burton. 

62.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. — Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.  M.  First  Term,  Spring,  1918,  1920, 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

63.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. — Introduction  and  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.    M.  Second  Term,  Spring,  1918, 

1920,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

64.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. — Introduction  and  analysis,  their 
significance  for  the  life  of  Paul  and  of  the  early  Church ;  interpretation  of  I  Thes- 
salonians on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1919,  Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed. 

1  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  interpretation;  but  this  re- 
quirement may  be  waived  in  the  Summer  Quarter  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  The 
instruction  is  based  upon  the  Greek  text  and  the  English  translations,  separate  sections 
being  formed  for  English  and  Greek  students  if  and  so  far  as  necessary.  Credit  toward 
the  Ph.D.  degree  is  given  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  courses  1,2,  and  41  or 
43.  In  reporting  courses  to  the  Examiner,  the  instructor  will  indicate  whether  the  course 
was  taken  in  English  or  in  Greek. 
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67.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — Introduction;  history  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  letter;  analysis  of  argument;  interpretation  of  selected 
passages.    Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

69.  The  Book  of  Revelation. — Interpretation  of  the  book  on  the  basis  of  the 
Greek  text.  A  genetic  and  comparative  study  of  the  place  occupied  by  apoca- 
lyptic in  the  Hellenistic,  Jewish,  and  Christian  religions.    Mj.  Spring,  1918.. 

Professor  Case. 

v.  teaching 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Character  of  the  sources  of  information;  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  teaching  was  transmitted;  analysis  and  classification 
of  its  content  as  reported  in  the  Gospels;  its  significance  for  Jesus  and  for  the 
believers  who  collected  and  used  the  accounts;  based  on  the  English  text.  A 
prescribed  course.    Mj.  Spring,  1918,  1919,  1920,  Professor  Burton;  Summer, 

1918,  Professor  Votaw. 

S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Antecedents;  distinction  between  form  and 

essential  content;  classification  of  the  sayings;  survey  of  the  teaching.  A  pre- 
scribed course  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Spring,  1918,  1919, 
1920,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

73.  The  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — An  inductive  study  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  their  sources  in  relation  to  the  religious  fife  of  the  period 
in  which  they  arose  and  of  the  method  of  their  production,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering the  theological  ideas  of  the  several  authors  and  the  teaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Professor  Burton. 

74.  The  Theology  of  the  Johannine  Writings. — An  inductive  study  of  the 
gospel  and  epistles  of  John  in  the  fight  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose, 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the  contribution  of  these  writings  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  produced  and 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Burton. 

81.  The  Teaching  of  Paul.— Purpose  and  characteristics  of  Paul  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  gospel  to  the  Greco-Roman  world;  sources  of  his  ethical  and  reli- 
gious ideas;  point  of  view,  method,  and  content  of  his  message;  based  on  the 
English  text.    Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Summer,  1919,  Professor  Votaw. 

82.  The  Theology  of  the  Apostle  Paul. — An  inductive  study  from  the  Greek 
text  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostle  in  his  letters,  with  a  consideration  of  the 
sources  of  his  theological  ideas  and  of  his  relative  valuation  of  them.  A  seminar. 
Mj.  Spring,  1920,  Professor  Burton. 

91.  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament. — The  Christian  ideal  of 
life,  the  principles  of  conduct  and  character,  as  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus 
and  Paul;  historical  development  of  Christian  ethics  from  Hebrew- Jewish 
ethics;  comparison  and  relation  of  contemporary  Greco-Roman  ethics;  value  of 
New  Testament  ethics  to  the  modern  science  of  ethics  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  New  Testament  teachings  to  present-day  living.    Mj.  Winter, 

1919,  1920,  Professor  Votaw. 

92.  The  Eschatology  of  the  New  Testament. — Jewish  ideas  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  the  Messiah,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Day  of  Judgment;  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  Paul,  the  synoptists,  and  John  upon  these  themes,  and  concerning  the 
Parousia;  rise  and  development  of  primitive  Christian  eschatology  in  the  first 
century.    Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  Professor  Votaw. 

93.  The  Christology  of  the  New  Testament. — A  study  of  the  rise  and  devel- 
opment of  Primitive  Christian  Christology  as  reflected  in  the  New  Testament 
writings.    Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Votaw. 

100.  Research  Work. — Investigation  in  the  field  of  lexicography,  history, 
and  biblical  theology.    Every  quarter.    Professor  Burton. 
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VI.     BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH 
For  students  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  Colleges 

101.  The  Origin  of  the  Bible:  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.— The 
religious  life  of  Israel  and  its  expression  in  literature;  the  new  religious  movement 
originating  in  Jesus  and  its  literary  products;  the  rise  of  the  New  Testament  canon. 
Mj.  every  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

106.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — The  historical  conditions  of  Jesus'  life;  the  events 
of  his  life  on  the  basis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  the  purpose  of  his  ministry;  and 
his  permanent  significance  for  religion.  Mj.  every  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

109.  The  Rise  of  Christianity. — Beginning  and  growth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  Palestine;  the  work  of  Paul;  the  expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  first  century.  Mj.  every  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Merri- 
field. 

110A.  The  Religion  of  Paul. — |Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

111.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Based  on  the  English  text  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Mj.  every  Spring;  Summer,  1918,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

113.  Jesus  and  Other  Religious  Leaders. — A  comparison  of  their  point  of 
view  and  teaching.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

115.  Christianity  as  a  World-Religion. — A  study  of  present-day  religious 
conditions  and  of  those  elements  of  historic  Christianity  which  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  all  people.  Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Winter,  1919,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

117.  Modern  Religious  Problems. — A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  problems  of  a  college  student. 
|Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

123.  Modern  Religious  Literature. — £Mj.  Spring,  1918,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Merrifield. 

124.  How  to  Interpret  the  Bible. — |Mj .  Autumn,  1918,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 
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GREEK;  LATIN;  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL  LIN- 
GUISTICS, AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY; 
AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

DEGREES 

Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.    The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES  IN  LATIN  AND  GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

SEQUENCES  FOR  A.B.  STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University),  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned,  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  5  (Livy),  and  6 
(Horace).  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student 
who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  5,  6,  and  7.  In  the  case  of 
students  who  begin  Greek  in  college,  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  secondary  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (Tibullus)  or  10  (Ovid), 
8  (Rapid-Reading  Course)  or  11  (Tacitus),  9  (Horace's  Epistles)  or  12  (Terence), 
followed  by  any  three  in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
The  Greek  Department  offers  courses  24  (Xenophon,  Hellenica),  30  (Lyric  Poetry), 
38  (Herodotus).  In  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  course  2  (Greek  Art) 
and  in  the  Department  of  History  courses  A12  (History  of  Greece)  and  A13  (the 
History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  departmental  advisers. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
follows: 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

I.    Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12,  followed  by  any  three  in 
the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 

II.    Latin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
with  three  Greek  college  courses. 

III.  Latin  and  Classical  Archaeology:   Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses 

selected  from  7-14,  with  History  of  Art  2,  5,  and  one  other  course 
chosen  from  3-12. 

IV.  Latin  and  Sanskrit:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  chosen  from  7-12, 

followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 
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V.  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12;  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10,  11,  German  103,  109, 
English  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91, 103-9; 
or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or  by 
three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 

VI.  Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
followed  by  three  suitable  courses  in  Romance  approved  by  the 
departmental  adviser. 

VII.  Latin  and  Romance,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two 
courses  selected  from  7-14,  followed  by  French  11  or  12,  40  or  42 
or  43,  and  one  other  course  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

VIII.    Latin  and  German:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three 
in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 

IX.  Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12,  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 
from  81-101. 

X.  Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 

XI.  Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  History  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15,  A17. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Latin  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  departmental  adviser. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

Principal  or  secondary  sequences  may  consist  of  any  combination  of  courses 
in  the  Department;  Philosophy  7  (Aesthetics)  and  course  12  in  Aesthetic  Education 
in  the  School  of  Education  may  be  employed.  Greek  History  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  Greek  Art,  Roman  History  with  Roman  Art,  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  and  Italian  History  with  Italian  Art. 
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Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on 
pages  39-40  of  this  Circular  special  requirements  of  the  departments  of  this  group 
are  as  follows: 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

a)  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head 
of  the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

b)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  dissertation  in  complete  form  to  the 
instructor  under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  disserta- 
tion shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally 
approved  by  him,  it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with 
the  departmental  librarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On 
depositing  the  dissertation  the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send 
dated  notices  to  all  members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation 
will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  not 
later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

a)  The  dissertation  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental 
librarian  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee 
depositing  the  dissertation  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all 
members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation  is  on  view.  The 
dissertation  shall  remain  on  view  two  weeks. 

b)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
not  later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN 
GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

SUMMER 

8:10 — First  Term:  86,  Latin  and  Romance  Syntax  (Hale);  7,  Greek  Dialects 
(Buck). 

Second  Term:  37,  Tacitus,  Annates  (Long). 
9:15 — First  Term:   17,  Lysias  (Bonner);   50,  Roman  Private  Life  (Laing); 
1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck). 
Second  Term:  39,  Herodotus,  V-IX  (Castle);  50,  Roman  Private  Life 
(Laing). 

10:45 — First  Term:  47,  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  (Bonner);  45,  Teachers' 
Training  Course  (Hale);  77,  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius  (Prescott);  17, 
Kalidasa  (Clark). 
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10:45 — Second  Term:  30A,  Theocritus  (Castle);  24A,  Cicero,  Orations  (Long); 

77,  Latin  Elegy:  Propertms  (Prescott);  17,  Kalidasa  (Clark). 
11:50 — 26,  Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);  44,  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing). 
1:30 — First  Term:   13,  Teaching  of  First- Year  Latin  (Carr);   38,  Juvenal 

(Beeson);  10,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

Second  Term:   13,  Teaching  of  First- Year  Latin  (Carr);  25,  Cicero, 
Tusculan  Disputations  (Miller);  10,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 
2:35 — First  Term:  66,  Petronius  (Beeson);  14,  Religions  of  India  (Clark). 

Second  Term:  33,  Seneca,  Tragedies  (Miller);  14,  Religions  of  India 
(Clark). 

AUTUMN 

8: 10 — 50,  Roman  Private  Life  (Laing). 

9:15—34,  Euripides  (Castle);  7,  Tibullus,  Ovid  (Miller). 

10:45 — 45,  Teachers'  Training  Course  (Hale);  2,  Comparative  Grammar  of 

Greek  and  Latin  (Buck). 
11:50—61,  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius  (Prescott);  10,  Sanskrit  (Buck). 
2:35—37,  Tacitus,  Annates  (Merrill). 

3:40—29,  Plato,  Republic  (Shorey);  39,  Suetonius  (Merrill). 

4:40 — Seminars:  70,  Greek  Historians  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday; 
87C,  Roman  Historiography  (Beeson),  Friday;  96,  Comparative  Syn- 
tax (Hale),  Thursday. 

WINTER 

8:10 — 23,  Demosthenes  (Castle). 

9: 15 — 8,  Rapid  Reading  (Beeson);  33,  Seneca,  Tragedies  (Miller);  17,  Kalidasa 
(Clark). 

10:45 — 26,  Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);  51,  Advanced  Latin  Syntax  (Hale);  21, 
Lithuanian  (Buck). 

11:50 — 20,  Plautus  (Prescott);  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar 

(Buck). 
1:30—11,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

2:35—13,  Teaching  of  First- Year  Latin  (Carr);  22,  Catullus  (Merrill);  13,  His- 
tory of  Sanskrit  Literature  (Clark) . 
3:40—65,  Reign  of  Nero  (Merrill). 

4:40 — 71,  Greek  Historians  (Bonner),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  88C,  Roman 
Historiography  (Laing),  Friday;  97,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale), 
Thursday;  25,  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology  (Buck), 
Tuesday. 

SPRING 

8: 10 — 44,  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing). 

9:15 — 32,  Hesiod  and  Homeric  Hymns  (Castle);  9,  Horace,  Epistles  (Hale); 

66,  Petronius  (Beeson). 
10:45—25,  Post-Homeric  Epic  (Prescott);  30,  Horace,  Satires  (Miller);  1,  Gen- 
eral Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck). 
11:50 — 70,  Roman  Comedy  (Prescott);  6,  Italic  Dialects  (Buck). 
1:30—12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  (Clark). 
2:35—16,  History  of  India  (Clark). 
3:40—43,  Latin  Hymns  (Merrill). 

4:40 — 72,  Greek  Historians  (Bonner),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  89C,  Roman 
Historiography  (Merrill),  Friday;  98,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale), 
Thursday;  26,  Vedic  (Clark),  Tuesday. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

FELLOW,  1918-19 
Ruth  Mildred  Keller,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Pali,  Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Church  Slavonic,  and  by  other 
departments,  but  accepted  also  in  this  department,  in  Gothic,  Old  English,  Old 
High  German,  Old  Norse,  etc.,  also  in  Old  Irish  and  in  Russian.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  of  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  dialects;  7,  Greek  dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction 
to  German  Philology. 
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PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation  to 
organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language 
study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic 
changes  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  asso- 
ciation (Analogy) .  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics) .  Development  of  structure 
(Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  -grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing, 
relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  linguistic  geography,  rise 
of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and  nationality.  Brief 
survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more  detailed  account  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution,  the  earliest  history 
and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Spring,  10:20, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term) 
Winter,  11:55,  Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  on  and  exercises  in  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Spring,  11:55,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects 
will  be  used.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8: 10,  Professor  Buck. 

10.  Sanskrit  (elementary  course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Lan- 
man's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark;  Autumn,  11:55,  Professor  Buck. 
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11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.    Mj.  Winter,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.  Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value,  and 
one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations 
will  be  required.    Mj.  Winter,  3:05,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great 
Hindu  religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of 
these  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion.  A  few 
introductory  lectures  will  be  given,  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of 
political  history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.  Mj.  Summer,  2:35, 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — The  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philosophic 
thought  in  India  from  the  Rig- Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the 
Samkhya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

16.  History  of  India. — This  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India 
and  the  parallel  social  development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Battle  of 
Plassey  in  1757.  The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be 
traced  in  order  to  give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in 
India.    Mj.  Spring,  3 : 05  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

17.  Kalidasa:  "Cakuntala"  (with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit). — 
Mj.  Summer,  10:45;  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

18.  Kalidasa:  "Raghuvarhca." — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pali  Reader  will  be  used.  Prerequisite : 
Sanskrit.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

20.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the 
selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edi- 
tion) or  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
Mj.  Professor  Buck.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Church  Slavonic. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philol- 
ogy. Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handbuch  der 
altbulgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used.    Mj .  Winter,  10 : 20,  Professor  Buck. 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Pro- 
fessor Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

in  the  department  of  latin 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 3Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Hale. 
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IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.  Summer,  1:30;  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Wood. 
109.  Old  Saxon. — Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Wood. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

21.  Old  English  (elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 
Hulbert,  and  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

170-71.  Old  Irish. — 2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 

IN  THE  SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

301.  Elementary  Russian. — Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Harper. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Smith,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


Roy  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek  (Summer,  1918). 
John  W.  Taylor,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek  (Summer,  1918). 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Smith,  A.M.        John  W.  Taylor,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theocritus 
and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Plato. 
Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private  and  public 
antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

SEQUENCES 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Junior 
College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic,  and  Philosophic 
Literature.  In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
same  fields  are  offered  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.  From 
these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 
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suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department.1 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students :  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(6)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6. 
In  this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (6)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Mr.  Nelson;  Autumn,  10:20, 
Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  10:20,  Mr.  . 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 
have  completed  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 

Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.    Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Mr.  ;  Winter, 

10:20,  Professor  Bonner;  Spring,  10:20,  Mr.  .  « 

1  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty- 
eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  Mj .  Autumn, 
11:55,  Mr.  ;  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Bonner. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (elementary  course). — For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.    This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  3  required 

majors.    Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Mr.   ;   Autumn,   10:20,  Mr.   ; 

Winter,  9: 15,  Miss  Smith. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

1  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  obliged  to  pursue  a  sequence  in  addition  to 
the  required  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (inclusive  of  high-school  work); 
see  p.  142. 
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6.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Mr.  Taylor: 
Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  11:50,  Spring,  11:50,  Mr.  . 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Mr.  Taylor;  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Prescott; 
Winter,  8: 10,  Spring,  9: 15,  Mr.  . 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  A Icestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Anyone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Mr.  Nelson;  Autumn,  8:10,  Winter, 
9: 15,  Spring,  8: 10,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

II.    SENIOR  college  and  graduate  courses 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek  see  pp.  142-43. 

15.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Professor 
Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  use  of 
particles.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

17.  Lysias. — Selected  speeches  of  historical  value  will  be  read  and  inter- 
preted.   M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9: 15,  Professor  Bonner. 

13.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earlier  books  of 
Thucydides  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  are  most  important  as 
historical  sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used. 
Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will 
be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be 
assigned  from  time  to  time.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates  will 
be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

22/  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  rea<}  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the 
period.  Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj. 
Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1918-19%] 

23.  Demosthenes. — Translation  of  selected  orations,  accompanied  by  lec- 
tures and  readings  to  show  the  author's  power  as  an  orator  and  the  scope  of  his 
works.    Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
eram;  intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

25.  Post-Homeric  Epic. — The  history  of  epic  after  Homer  traced  in  lectures, 
with  readings  from  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius,  Quintus  of  Smyrna,  and 
others,  and  from  the  short  epics  of  Theocritus,  Musaeus'  Hero  and  Leander,  etc. 
Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Prescott. 
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26.  Greek  Comedy. — The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.    Mj.  Summer,  11:50;  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Prescott. 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Professor  Shoret.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Rapid  reading  and  informal  lectures.  Mj. 
Autumn,  4:00,  Professor  Shorey. 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

30A.  Theocritus. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:45,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poeta,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  qualities  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  literature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

34.  Euripides. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poet's  extant  plays  will  be  presented. 
Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

35.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Detailed  study  of  the  Knights  of 
Aristophanes;  rapid  reading  of  representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the 
New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the  development  of  comedy  in  Greece.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

37.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  literary  study  of  the  Iliad.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  age.  M j . 
Associate  Professor  Castle.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  literary  artist 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  further,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  historical  writers.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  environment.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

44.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  com- 
parative study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  "city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

47.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  Hill's  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  literary  sources.  M.,  Summer,  First  Term,  10:45,  Professor 
Bonner. 

49.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of 
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Romance  languages,  English,  and  comparative  literature.  Greek  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite, but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.  Special  work  will 
be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  in  this  course.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

51.  Introduction  to  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  literature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  be  first  studied  in  the  extant 
fragments  and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek 
literature.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

52.  Virgil  and  Homer. — A  study  in  comparative  literature.  Special  reading 
will  be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

63.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — Prerequisite:  Small  Latin  and  Less 
Greek.  A  complete  text  of  Shakespeare  will  be  required.  Special  reading  will 
be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

54.  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — Aristotle,  Poetics;  Longinus,  On  the 
Sublime;  Horace,  Ars  Poetica.   Mj.  Professor  Shorey.   [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

55.  Homer  in  European  Literature  and  Culture. — Studies  in  comparative 
literature.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  required.  This  course  may  be  elected  as 
a  research  course  by  students  of  Greek  who  will  receive  special  private  instruction 
and  guidance.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

57,  58,  59.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

70,  71,  72.  Seminar:  Greek  Historians. — 3Mjs.  Herodotus,  Autumn, 
Mon.  and  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Shorey;  Thucydides,  Winter  and 
Spring,  Mon.  and  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Bonner. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:   Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 3Mjs. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Hale. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  Fust 
Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Huth. 

A13.  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to 
Augustus.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Omera  Floyd  Long,  Prof essor  of  Latin,  Northwestern  University  (Summer,  1918). 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 

Victor  Dwight  Hill,  A.B.  Eva  May  Newnan,  A.M. 

Helen  H.  Law,  A.M.  John  Andrew  Rice,  Jr.,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading  in  the  Roman 
order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  higher  literary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin:  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and,  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  literature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  45. 

6.  To  offer  advance  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
Latin  literature  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types; 
in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  and  the  treatment  of 
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problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  (1)  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (2)  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  (3)  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  (see  course 
45),  the  other,  a  broader  course  dealing  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers 
should  have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  47). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading-courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  14  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  of  the  Department  on  the 
Master's  degree. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved  by  this  committee,  the  Head  of 
the  Department  will  assign  to  the  student  an  Official  Adviser,  under  whose 
general  charge  and  direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice 
of  courses  taken  for  the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
and  the  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  required  dissertation.  Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  thesis 
subject  must  also  be  finally  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  before  the 
applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 
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Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  not  later  than  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The 
written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English  and  English  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  emphasize  the  essential  matters  of  Roman  life  and  of 
the  Latin  language  and  literature  suggested  by  the  courses  taken. 

The  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek 
(when  Latin  is  the  principal  subject  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary 
subject)  shall  include: 

1.  A  dissertation  (see  pp.  40-41). 

2.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  transla- 
tion into  Latin  and  translation  from  Latin  into  English  at  sight. 

3.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
author  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Higher  Degrees;  this  examination  shall  test  the  candidate's  control 
of  the  principles  of  text  criticism  and  interpretation. 

4.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Higher  Degrees;  the  topic  may,  for  example,  be  a  period  of  literary  history,  a 
literary  type,  a  period  of  ancient  history,  a  phase  of  Roman  government,  some 
aspect  of  private  life,  a  feature  of  the  Latin  language  or  of  Latin  style,  etc.  The 
widest  variety  of  choice  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon 
independent  study  by  the  candidate  of  a  topic  which  is  either  entirely  apart  from 
any  work  in  courses  or  is  an  intensive  and  independent  study  of  a  theme  only 
broadly  covered  by  work  in  courses. 

5.  An  oral  examination,  not  less  than  two  hours  in  length,  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Prescribed  subjects:  (1)  the  History  of  the  Latin  Language,  including 
sounds  and  inflections,  syntax,  and  style;  (2)  the  History  of  Latin  Literature; 
(3)  Ancient  History. 

B.  Elective  subjects:  the  candidate  will  select,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Higher  Degrees,  from  the  following  list  of  subjects  at  least  three  in 
which  he  will  offer  himself  for  examination:  (1)  Art  and  Archaeology;  (2)  Epig- 
raphy; (3)  Palaeography;  (4)  Private  Antiquities;  (5)  Public  Antiquities,  with 
narrower  definition  to  law  or  government,  if  desirable  in  individual  cases; 
(6)  Philosophy;  (7)  Religion.  (The  list  may  be  extended  as  the  Department 
suggests  and  experience  dictates.) 

Note  1. — It  is  understood  that  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  will  encourage 
co-ordination  under  1,  3,  4,  5B,  so  that  a  candidate's  choice  of  a  thesis  subject, 
author,  topic,  and  selected  subjects  for  oral  examination  may  realize  a  desirable  synthesis. 

Note  2. — The  examination  in  2  or  3  or  4  may  be  taken  by  the  candidate  at  any  time, 
subsequent  to  his  admission  to  candidacy,  that  is  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Higher 
Degrees. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the 
Latin  Department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

IA.  Cicero:  "Orations." — Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Mr.  . 

IB.  Cicero:  "Orations"  (continued) —Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Mr.  . 

2A.  Virgil:  "Aeneid." — Prerequisite:  course  1.    Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Mr. 

2B.  Virgil:  "Aeneid"  (continued).— Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Mr.  — . 

Courses  1A,  IB.  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  prepara- 
tion in  Latin  1  and  2  only.    For  each  author  course  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B. 

4.  Cicero:  "De  senectute";  Terence:  "Phormio." — Translation  at  sight 
and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8:10,  Professor  Beeson,  and  11:50  and  2:00,  Professor  Miller;  Winter, 
9:15,  Professor  Laing. 

6.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II. — Trans- 
lation at  sight  and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Professor  Beeson,  and  2:00,  Professor  Miller;  Spring, 
9 : 15,  Professor  Laing. 

6.  Horace:  "Odes";  Mackail's  "Latin  Literature." — By  the  time  this  course 
is  reached  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax 
and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  literary 
study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Autumn,  9:15, 
Professor  Laing;  Spring,  8: 10,  Professor  Beeson;  2:00,  Professor  Miller. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 


II.   junior  and  senior  college  courses 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-14  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  pp.  142-43. 

7.  Tibullus;  Ovid:  "Fasti." — A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will  be 
read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read,  with 
study  of  the  styles  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor 
Miller. 

8.  Rapid-Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Catiline";  Phaedrus ;  Aulus Gellius. — 

The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and  so  to 
afford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses.  Mj. 
Winter,  9 : 15,  Professor  Beeson. 

9.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the  Odes, 
the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  Poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Professor  Hale. 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Miller.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

11.  Tacitus:  the  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Latin  aloud.    Mj.  Professor  Laing.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

12.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Andria  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  class.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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13.  The  Teaching  of  First-Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject;  a  criticism  of  textbooks  available; 
a  study  of  special  topics  in  pronunciation,  inflection,  word-order,  and  syntax; 
and  a  rapid  review  of  the  subject-matter  presented  in  Hale's  First  Latin  Book. 
Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  1:30;  Mj.  Winter,  3:05,  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Second- Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  content  of  second-year  Latin  and  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject; 
a  criticism  of  textbooks  available;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  Roman  history 
and  politics;  and  a  careful  study  of  selected  portions  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War, 
with  especial  attention  to  syntax,  word-order,  and  prose  composition  based  on  the 
text  read.    Mj.  Mr.  Carr.    [Not  given  in  1918—19.] 

III.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Cavtivi.  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  class  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  character- 
istics of  early  Latin — forma,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.    Mj.  Winter,  11:55,  Professor  Prescott. 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  I,  III,  and  V  of  the  De  rerum  natura  will  be  read, 
with  special  reference  to  style  and  content.  Mj.  Professor  Laing.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

22.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  to 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
importance  m  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  Mj. 
Winter,  3:05,  Professor  Merrill. 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  politics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  political  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

24A.  Cicero. — Selected  earlier  orations,  with  study  of  rhetorical  method  and 
style.  Intended  especially  for  teachers.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:45, 
Professor  Long. 

25.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  from  his  Letters,  also 
selections  from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The 
central  purpose  will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  death.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Miller. 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues";  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Em- 
pire; lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid-reading  course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  the  Aeneid.    Mj.  Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

30.  Horace:  "Satires";  Persius. — Attention  will  be  especially  directed 
to  the  construction  of  these  poems  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman 
literature.    Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Miller. 
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31.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  literary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation and  brief  reports.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  .  [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

32.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  prose  writings. — The  selections  will  exhibit 
Seneca's  philosophical  and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  characteristics  of  the 
school  which  he  represents.    Mj.  Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2: 35;  Mj .  Winter,  9: 15,  Professor  Miller. 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes, 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

35.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Professor  Laing.  [Not  given  in  1918- 
19.] 

36.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and 
order,  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  Rome  under  the  Early 
Empire.    Mj.  Professor  Hale.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

37.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  times  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8: 10, 
Professor  Long;  Mj.  Autumn,  3:05,  Professor  Merrill. 

38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  36  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1 : 30,  Professor 
Beeson. 

39.  Suetonius. — Readings  from  the  Lives  of  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius, 
with  some  consideration  of  the  author's  manner  of  composition  and  of  his  rela- 
tion to  his  sources.    Mj.  Autumn,  4:00,  Professor  Merrill. 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  by  representative  English  poets.  Mj. 
Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  important  authors.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

42.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Professor 
Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
decadence  of  pagan  literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj. 
Spring,  4:00,  Professor  Merrill. 
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44.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Summer,  11:50; 
Spring,  8: 10,  Professor  Laing. 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin:  case, 
mood,  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Application  of  these  principles  in 
teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  to  lead  to  the 
power  of  independent  judgment  in  syntax  and  also  as  a  methodical  preparation, 
on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:45;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Hale. 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  cover  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first,  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and, 
secondly,  in  respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  Mj.  Professor 
Miller.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be 
treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition  and 
the  recent  investigations  and  other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns. 
Mj.  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  political 
setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
purposes  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.   Mj.  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

49.  Roman  Political  Institutions. — A  course  of  lectures  (accompanied  by 
readings)  on  the  genesis,  general  characteristics,  and  historical  development  of 
Roman  political  institutions,  including  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  chief 
administrative  officers  and  of  the  popular  and  class  assemblies,  the  machinery  of 
justice,  and  the  changes  in  theory  and  practice  consequent  upon  the  passage 
from  republic  to  principate.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

50.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Mj. 
Summer,  9:15;  Autumn,  8:10,  Professor  Laing. 

51.  Advanced  Latin  Syntax  (continuation  of  Teachers'  Training  Course  45). 
— The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to  continue  the  development  of  the  power  of 
independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression,  which  underlie  read- 
ing and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions  of  problems  taken 
up.   Prerequisite:  course  45.    Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Hale. 

IV.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

Note. — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  numbered  60-67. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statius,  and  Silius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-Virgilian  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Pres- 
cott. 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.    The  importance  of  the  science 
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for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 

texts,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  Mj.  Professor 
Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
Hellenistic,  and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

64.  Early  Roman  History. — A  course  of  lectures  (accompanied  by  readings) 
on  the  origins  of  the  Roman  city  and  state,  and  on  its  social  and  political  develop- 
ment through  the  regal  and  early  republican  periods.  The  course  requires  on  the 
part  of  the  student  no  knowledge  of  any  language  other  than  English.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

65.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  (Annals  xiii-xvi), 
Suetonius  (Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (lxi-lxiii),  with  the  use  of  accessory 
material  from  other  authors  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
authors  may  be  used  in  translation.    Mj.  Winter,  4:00,  Professor  Merrill. 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to 
study  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary 
Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the 
Romance  languages  on  the  other.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:35;  Mj.  Spring, 
9:15,  Professor  Beeson. 

67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Biicheler's  Carmina 
Latina  epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  25,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.]   


70.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot  structure,  character 
treatment,  psychology;  dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of 
private  and  public  life,  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman 
elements.  Students  will  read  representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the 
lectures.    Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor  Prescott. 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — Lectures  on  the  MSS, 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
text,  such  as  meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination; 
on  the  text;  linguistic  usage  and  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  limited  scope.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

72.  73.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth  * 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2Mjs.j! 
Professor  Hale.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personality,  and  the  literary  tradition  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

77.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its' 
relation  to  Greek  models.    Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course  of 
lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
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poetry.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  political  environments  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

80.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  linguistic  peculiarities.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
like.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

83.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
and  reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  religion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites 
of  the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
Mj.  Professor  Laing.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

84.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  public  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
Mj.  Professor  Laing.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

86.  Latin  and  Romance  Mood-Syntax. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
establish  the  scientific  basis  and  the  practical  classroom  treatment  of  Latin  mood- 
syntax  and  of  the  inherited  mood-syntax  and  new  developments  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  understand  the  structure  of 
Latin  and  of  one  of  the  Romance  languages  when  translated,  together  with  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  on  the  side  of  Latin  or  Romance.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  8:10,  Professor  Hale. 

87.  88,  89.  Seminar. — It  is  planned  to  offer  each  year  a  seminar  on  some 
department  of  literature,  or  some  author,  which  all  candidates  for  the  doctor's 
degree  are  expected  to  take.  The  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
apparatus  and  methods  of  research  work: 

A.  Roman  Comedy. — Autumn  Quarter,  paleography  and  the  general 
principles  of  text-criticism,  with  especial  reference  to  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Winter  Quarter,  the  interpretation  of  assigned  passages  in  Plautus  or  Terence, 
involving  points  of  text,  forms,  meters,  syntax,  etc.  Spring  Quarter,  the  in- 
vestigation of  problems  suggested  by  the  content  and  form  of  comedy.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  seminary,  another  weekly  meeting  will 
be  held  for  the  rapid  reading  of  the  comedies.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Professor 
Beeson;  Winter,  Professor  Laing;  Spring,  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 
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B.  Catullus. — Autumn  Quarter,  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts,  the  determi- 
nation of  their  interrelations,  and  the  making  of  a  collation  (practice  from  fac- 
similes of  manuscripts) .  Winter  Quarter,  the  general  principles  of  text-criticism, 
the  constitution  of  a  text  (practice  upon  selected  poems),  and  interpretation. 
Spring  Quarter,  the  relations  of  Catullus  and  other  contemporary  poets  to  Greek 
literature  and  to  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Augustan  period.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Professor  Hale;  Winter,  Professor  Merrill;  Spring,  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

C.  Roman  Historiography. — Autumn  Quarter,  the  general  principles  of  text- 
criticism  with  especial  reference  to  Caesar.  Winter  Quarter,  the  interpretation 
of  assigned  passages  in  Livy  involving  points  of  text,  forms,  syntax,  etc.  Spring 
Quarter,  the  examination  of  the  technique  of  historical  composition  exhibited  by 
some  of  the  more  important  Roman  writers,  with  some  consideration  of  the 
ancient  theory  of  history  and  of  the  progress  in  the  development  of  historical 
writing.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Fri.,  4:40-6:40,  Professor  Beeson;  Winter,  Fri., 
4:00-6:00,  Professor  Laing;  Spring,  Fri.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Merrill. 

90,  91,  92.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  the  Younger  Pliny.— The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manu- 
script authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be 
critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will 
be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  inter- 
pretative side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology, 
history,  and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs. 
Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

93,  94,  95.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  decline  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters. 
3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Moods  and 
Cases. — Homer,  Xenophon,  Plautus,  Caesar,  and  Cicero.  The  work  will  deal 
with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation  and 
the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  problems. 
Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Hale. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

in  the  department  of  comparative  philology 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 

Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Buck. 

in  the  department  of  history 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 

Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A14.  Roman  Empire. — Mj.  Summer,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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ROMANCE,  GERMAN,  ENGLISH,  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

FACILITIES 

The  libraries  of  the  departments  of  the  Modern  Language  Group  contain 
about  50,000  volumes.  The  Germanic  library  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  collection  of  eighteenth-century  books  (about  9,000  volumes) 
formed  by  Professor  Michael  Bernays  and  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  while  the  English  Department  has  purchased  a  considerable 
number  of  rare  and  interesting  English  books,  principally  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  but  including  many  first  editions  of  works  by  Browning, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne,  and  others.  The  libraries  receive  regularly  the 
principal  periodicals  devoted  to  research  in  the  modern  languages  and  literatures. 
Other  periodicals  of  scarcely  less  importance  for  students  of  this  group  are  easily 
accessible  in  the  libraries  of  the  Classical,  the  Philosophical,  and  the  Historical 
groups,  while  those  of  a  more  general  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  General 
Library.  Many  rare  and  valuable  books,  not  in  any  of  the  University  libraries, 
are  accessible  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  which  contains  about  750,000 
volumes,  and  the  Newberry  Library,  which  contains  about  400,000  volumes. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Students  of  the  modern  languages  have  long  recognized  the  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  languages  related  to  that  forming  their  special  object  of  study; 
and  students  of  literature  are  coming  more  and  more  to  a  recognition  of  the 
intimate  interrelations  of  the  literatures  of  Western  Europe  in  mediaeval  as  well 
as  in  modern  times.  Many  causes  operated  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  transport 
from  one  counfry  to  another  ideas  and  literary  themes  and  forms,  and  literary, 
religious,  and  philosophical  movements;  while  in  modern  times  no  important 
intellectual  impulse  is  confined  to  the  country  of  its  origin.  It  seems  desirable 
therefore  to  add  to  the  programs  of  study  designed  more  definitely  for  specialists 
in  a  single  department  of  the  Modern  Language  Group  suggestions  for  more 
comprehensive  courses,  giving  fuller  recognition  to  the  solidarity  of  mediaeval 
and  of  modern  civilization. 

The  following  groups  of  courses  are  recommended  to  students  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  who  elect  their  principal  sequences  in  modern  languages,  and  to  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  degrees  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Modern  Languages  or  in 
certain  phases  of  Modern  Literature.  The  subgroups  classify  the  courses  accord- 
ing to  whether  it  is  desired  to  put  the  principal  emphasis  upon  studies  in  Romance 
Philology,  Germanic  Philology,  or  English. 

I.  Sequences  in  modern  philology: 

English  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  27,  34,  35,  37,  170. 

Romance  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  51,  57,  75,  76,  77,  78,  86,  C40,  C53,  C57,  C58,  C59, 
C60,  D51. 

German  103,  104,  105,  109,  110,  111,  112,  251-52,  253. 
Comparative  Philology  1. 
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II.  Sequences  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  periods: 

MEDIAEVAL  LITERATURE 

English  26,  27,  28,  29,  37,  39,  83,  91,  175. 

Romance  57,  65,  75,  76,  77,  B21,  B22,  B23,  C53,  C58,  C59,  C60,  D51. 
German  141A,  154,  161,  181. 

THE  RENAISSANCE 

English  42,  43,  52,  54,  69,  70,  75,  84. 

Romance  14,  15, 17, 24, 31, 32, 66, 67,  B25,  B31,  B55,  C25,  C27,  C31,  C51,  C65. 

CLASSICISM  AND  ROMANTICISM 

English  44,  46,  47,  57,  76,  102A,  160A,  161A,  160B. 
Romance  18,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  34,  35,  36,  59,  60,  61,  68,  69. 
German  31,  41,  56,  58,  175,  193,  280,  282,  283,  301. 

RECENT  LITERATURE 

English  47,  48,  49,  76,  130,  141,  160B. 
Romance  16,  18,  35,  36,  B26,  C35,  C15,  C37. 
German  43A,  54,  192,  217. 

III.  Sequences  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  forms: 

THE  DRAMA 

English  52,  54,  70A,  B,  73,  83,  84,  85,  86A,  89. 
Romance  14,  15,  16,  19,  36,  66,  B33,  C15,  C31. 
German  54,  301. 
General  Literature  10. 


Students  should  note  the  quarters  and  hours  in  which  these  courses  are  given. 
Advice  should  be  sought  from  the  representative  of  the  department  in  which  the  student 
is  chiefly  interested. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Albert  Nitze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Karl  Pietsch,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 

Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Philology. 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Edwin  Preston  Dargan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

George  Tyler  Northup,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Henri  Charles  Edouard  David,  A.M.,  Associate  Prof essor  of  French  Literature. 

Algernon  Coleman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

Theodore  Lee  Neff,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

JRudolph  Altrocchi,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Clarence  Edward  Parmenter,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

JFranck  Louis  Schoell,  Agrege  des  lettres,  Instructor  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages; Captain,  French  Army. 
Frank  H.  Abbot,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 
Carlos  Castillo,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 
Charles  Baile  Drake,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 
James  Kessler,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  French. 
Leslie  P.  Brown,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 
John  A.  Child,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Henry  Bargy,  Agrege  des  lettres,  Professor  of  French,  Hunter  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York  (Summer,  1918). 
Roy  Temple  House,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of 

Oklahoma  (Summer,  1918). 
Charles  Carroll  Marden,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Princeton  University 

(Summer,  1918). 

Antonio  Marinoni,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Arkansas 
(Summer,  1918). 

Regis  Michaud,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  Smith  College  (Summer,  1918). 
JoaquIn  Ortega,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Wis- 
consin (Summer,  1918). 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Alexander  Haggerty  Krappe,  A.M.     Lawrence  Meyer  Levin,  A.B. 
Mary  Dorothy  Philbrick,  Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  Junior  College  provides  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Students  who  have  completed  commendably 
the  courses  in  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  and  who  have  made  good  use  of 

%  Absent  on  leave. 
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auxiliary  opportunities,  may  expect  to  possess  a  good  pronunciation  and  accurate 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important 
modern  authors. 

The  attention  of  students  who  wish  to  have  more  practice  in  spoken  French 
than  may  be  had  in  the  regular  Junior  College  courses  is  called  to  course  7. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  Romance  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June 
Convocation  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within 
the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the  courses 
taken  in  the  Romance  Department,  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May 
upon  these  courses.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE 

In  the  Senior  College  courses  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  masterpieces  of 
classic  and  modern  French  literature;  at  the  same  time  he  is  given  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  French.  Some  of  these  courses  are  conducted  in  French. 
Similar  opportunities  are  given  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 

A  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Romance  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June  Convo- 
cation to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing 
in  five  or  more  College  courses  taken  in  the  Romance  Department,  and  (2)  a 
special  examination  held  in  May  upon  these  courses.  Detailed  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Departmental  Examiner. 

SEQUENCES 

(See  Course  Book,  §  10) 

Undergraduates  who  elect  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Romance 
are  to  choose  courses  from  the  list  of  Courses  Available  for  Sequences  given  below. 
Special  sequences  are  suggested  just  below  that  list.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
may  not  be  counted  in  a  sequence.  A  student  presenting  three  units  of  entrance 
credit  will  begin  the  sequence  with  course  6;  a  student  presenting  four  units  of 
entrance  credit  will  begin  the  sequence  with  course  11  or  course  14  (or  15  or  16  or 
17).    All  sequences  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  SEQUENCES 

5,  Advanced  French;  6,  Advanced  French  (continued);  7,  Exercices  Oraux 
11,  Modern  French  Grammar;  12,  Cours  de  style;  14,  Moliere;  15,  Trag6di 
classique;  16,  La  Comddie  au  XIXe  siecle;  17,  Les  Moralistes  au  XVIIe  siecle 
18,  Introduction  to  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction;  19  (20),  Survey  of  Frenc 
Literature;  21,  Problems  of  Teaching  French;  22,  Training  Course  for  Teachers 
24,  Le  Classicisme;  25,  La  Reaction  contre  le  classicisme;  26,  Le  Mouvemen 
romantique;  27,  L'Avenement  du  romantisme;  28,  The  Novel  in  the  Romanti 
Period;  31,  Marot  to  Montaigne;  32,  Montaigne  to  Malherbe;  34,  The  Chie 
Literary  Genres  of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  35,  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry;  36 
Nineteenth-Century  Drama;  40,  Practical  Phonetics;  41,  General  Phonetics;  42 
History  of  the  French  Language;  43,  Romance  Versification;  44,  Middle  French 

Bl,  Elementary  Italian;  B2,  Elementary  Italian  (continued);  B3,  Inter 
mediate  Italian;  B21,  B22,  B23,  Dante;  B24,  Survey  of  Italian  Literature 
B25,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy;  B26,  Modern  Italian  Literature;  B31,  Tass 
(Summer);  B33,^Goldoni  (Summer). 
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C3,1  Intermediate  Spanish;  C4,  Advanced  Spanish;  C12,1  Intermediate 
Spanish;  C15,  Modern  Spanish  Drama;  C15A,  Spanish  Conversation;  C16,  In- 
troduction to  the  Spanish  Classics;  C17,  Lecturas  contemporaneas;  C21,  Prob- 
lems of  Teaching  Spanish;  C22,  Composici6n  y  conversation  (Summer);  C24, 
Survey  of  Spanish  Literature;  C25,  Spanish  Ballads;  C27,  The  Picaresque 
Novel;  C31,  The  Classic  Spanish  Drama;  C35,  La  literature  contemporanea 
(Summer);  C37,  Autores  selectos  de  la  America  espaflola  (Summer);  C40, 
Spanish  Phonetics. 

SUGGESTED  PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  French  Language:  5,  6,  7,  11,  12, 19  (20),  40  (41),  42,  and  as  many  courses 
from  14, 15, 16, 17, 24, 25, 26,  27,  28,  43,  44  as  are  needed  to  complete  the  sequence. 

b)  French  Literature:  5,  6,  12,  14,  15  or  16  or  17  or  18,  19  (20),  24  and  25, 
or  26  and  27,  and  one  or  more  courses  from  28,  31,  32,  34,  35,  36,  43. 

c)  Teachers  Sequence:  5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  14  or  15  or  16  or  17,  19  (20),  21,  22, 
40  (41),  and  as  many  courses  from  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  31,  32,  34,  35,  36,  43  as  are 
needed  to  complete  the  sequence. 

d)  French  and  Italian:  5,  6,  11,  19  (20),  and  as  many  French  courses  from 
those  listed  for  sequences  a),  b),  and  c)  as  are  needed  to  make  up  six  majors  of 
French;  Bl,  B2,  B3. 

e)  French  and  Spanish:  5,  6,  11,  19  (20),  and  as  many  French  courses  from 
those  listed  for  sequences  a),  b),  and  c)  as  are  needed  to  make  up  six  majors  of 
French;  C4,  and  one  course  from  C15,  C15A,  C16,  C17;  or  C12,1  and  two 
courses  from  C15,  C15A,  C16,  C17. 

/)  Italian:  Bl,  B2,  B3,  B21,  B22,  B23,  B24,  B25,  B26.  B31  and  B33 
may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  last  six  courses. 

g)  Spanish:  C3  and  C4  (or  CI 2),  CIS  (C16),  C17,  C24,  and  as  many  courses 
from  C15A,  C21,  C22,  C25,  C27,  C31,  C35,  C37,  C40  as  are  needed  to  complete 
the  sequence. 

Romance-History,  Romance-Latin,  Romance-German,  Romance-English: 
three  suitable  courses  in  the  Departments  of  History,  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  or  English  Language  and  Literature 
may  be  substituted  for  the  more  advanced  courses  in  sequences  a),  6),  c). 

See  also  the  Combined  Sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group  listed  on  pages  165-66. 


SUGGESTED  SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  French  Language:  5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  19  (20),  and  two  courses  from  40  (41), 
42,  43. 

6)  French  Literature:  5,  6, 14  or  15  or  16  or  17  or  18, 19  (20),  and  two  courses 
from  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  31,  32,  34,  35,  36. 

c)  Italian:  Bl,  B2,  B3  and  the  series  B21,  B22,  B23,  or  the  series  B24,  B25, 

B26. 

d)  Spanish:  C3,1  C4,  and  four  courses  from  C15,  C15A,  C16,  C17,  C21,  C24, 
C25,  C27,  C31;  or  C12,1  and  five  courses  from  C15,  C15A,  C16,  C17,  C21,  C24, 
C25,  C27,  C31. 

1  Junior  College  students  will  take  C3,  and  Senior  College  students  C12,  unless 
other  arrangement  is  made  with  the  Departmental  Examiner. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

In  the  Graduate  School  the  instruction  consists  mainly  of  courses  the  object  of 
which  is  to  put  students  in  possession  of  the  results  already  achieved  in  Romance 
linguistics  and  the  history  of  the  Romance  literatures.  The  first-year  graduate 
studies  correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  requirements  for  the  "specialist" 
Master's  degree;  they  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  preparing 
to  occupy  positions  which  provide  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in 
French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  In  the  second  and  third  years  of  graduate  studies 
the  aim  is  to  impart  to  students,  along  with  much  necessary  information,  an 
appreciation  of  sound  methods  of  dealing  with  linguistic  and  literary  facts  and 
theories.  This  appreciation  once  reached,  and  granted  the  needed  industry  and 
enthusiasm,  the  student  may  attempt  research  work  with  good  chance  of  success. 

To  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees,  students  must 
furnish  evidence  of  (a)  preparation  equal  to  three  years'  work  in  modern  French 
(or  9  majors) ;  (b)  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  Italian  or  Spanish. 

The  Master's  degree. — For  the  general  conditions  of  candidacy  for  this  degree 
see  page  39  in  this  Circular.  The  special  requirements  are :  (a)  courses  21  (or  22) ,  24 
(or  25  or  26  or  27  or  28),  31  (or  32),  40  (or  41),  59  (or  60  or  61),  76,  a  course  in 
Italian  literature  or  in  Spanish  literature,  and  one  additional  graduate  course; 
(6)  a  satisfactory  essay  or  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of 
the  Department;  this  must  be  presented  at  least  eight  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree.  A  student  whose 
main  field  of  work  lies  in  Italian  or  Spanish  may  modify  the  preceding  list  of 
courses  by  substituting  appropriate  courses  in  Italian  or  Spanish. 

The  Doctor's  degree. — For  the  general  conditions  see  page  40.  With  Romance 
as  secondary  subject  9  majors  are  in  general  required,  to  be  selected  from  the  regu- 
lar graduate  courses,  after  conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.  At 
least  one  graduate  major  shall  be  in  Italian  or  Spanish.  With  Romance  as  prin- 
cipal subject  the  minimum  requirements  are:  (a)  8  majors  in  the  French  language, 
4  majors  in  modern  French  literature,  1  major  in  Italian,  1  major  in  Spanish,  and 
4  additional  majors  in  either  Italian  or  Spanish;  (b)  a  satisfactory  dissertation 
upon  a  subject  which  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department 
at  least  twelve  months  before  the  proposed  date  of  the  final  examinations;  the  dis- 
sertation must  be  presented  in  a  form  practically  complete  at  least  four  months 
before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  desire  to  specialize 
in  modern  French  literature  may  reverse  the  proportions  of  linguistic  and  literary 
courses  in  French  indicated  above;  that  is,  such  candidates  are  required  to  com- 
plete at  least  4  majors  in  the  French  language  (see  courses  41,  42,  76,  77).  Course 
D51  (Provencal),  course  1  of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Philology,  Gen- 
eral Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian  Philology  (General  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Language),  and  course  66  of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  (Colloquial  Latin)  will  be  accepted  as  "majors  in  the  French  lan- 
guage." Candidates  who  desire  to  specialize  in  Italian  or  Spanish  (or  in  both) 
will  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  substitutions  in  the 
requirements  outlined  above. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Doctor's  degree  will  not  be  conferred  merely  for 
faithful  and  careful  work,  however  great  in  amount.    The  candidate  must  possess 
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special  aptitude  for  linguistic  or  literary  studies,  and  develop  the  power  to  judge 
and  investigate  on  independent  lines.  Three  years,  one  of  which  may  profitably 
be  spent  abroad,  is  the  minimum  of  time  required  by  those  who  possess  the 
requisite  capacity  and  preparation. 

It  is  intended  that  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  this  Department  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  as  far  as  practicable  shall  be  so  arranged  that  qualified  students 
may  proceed  regularly  to  the  higher  degrees  by  attendance  in  successive  Summer 
Quarters. 

DEPARTMENT  CLUBS 

The  French  Club  meets  fortnightly  during  the  academic  year. 

The  Romance  Club  meets  once  a  month  during  the  academic  year.  All 
instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the  Department  are  members;  journal 
notices,  book  reviews,  and  original  papers  are  read  and  informally  discussed. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 
GROUP   A.  FRENCH 

Associate  Professors  Coleman  and  David,  Assistant  Professors  Neff 
and  Altrocchi,  Messrs.  Abbot  and  Kessler;  and  (Summer,  1918)  Pro- 
fessor House. 

Note  1. — Courses  1,  2,  3,  4  should  be  taken  in  consecutive  quarters  and  In  that  order. 

Note  2. — Students  who  begin  their  study  of  French  in  the  University  will  begin 
with  course  1 .  Those  who  receive  credit  f or  one  unit  on  admission  will  begin  with  course  3 ; 
those  who  receive  credit  for  two  units  will  begin  with  course  4,  or,  in  special  cases,  with 
course  5;  those  who  receive  credit  for  three  units  will  begin  with  course  6;  those  who 
receive  credit  tor  four  units  will  begin  with  course  11  or  course  14  (or  15  or  16  or  17). 

1.  Elementary  French.1 — The  elements  of  grammar.  Special  attention  to 
training  in  pronunciation  by  means  of  practical  phonetics.  The  regular  and  the 
following  irregular  verbs:  avoir ,  etre,  allcr,  devoir,  dire,  faire,  pouvoir,  prendre, 
savoir,  venir,  vouloir.  Daily  oral  and  written  exercises;  bimonthly  tests.  Fraser 
and  Squair,  French  Grammar,  25  lessons;  Wilkins,  French  Verb  Blanks;  Aldrich 
and  Foster,  French  Reader.  Mj.  Autumn,  8: 10  and  12:  55,  five  sections;  Winter, 
2:00. 

2.  Elementary  French  (continued).1 — Continued  study  of  the  elements  of 
grammar,  and  of  pronunciation.  Additional  irregular  verbs:  boire,  conduire, 
connaitre,  courir,  dormir,  ecrire,  envoyer,  falloir,  lire,  mentir,  mettre,  mourir,  naitre, 
ouvrir,  plaindre,  plaire,  pleuvoir,  rire,  suivre,  taire,  tenir,  vaincre,  valoir,  vendre, 
vivre,  and  related  verbs.  Bimonthly  tests.  Fraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar, 
Part  I,  completed;  Wilkins,  French  Verb  Blanks;  Aldrich  and  Foster,  French 
Reader;  Labiche  and  Martin,  le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10 
and  12:55,  four  sections;  Spring,  2:00. 

3.  Intermediate  French.1 — A  thorough  review  of  grammar  and  practical 
phonetics  is  begun.  The  study  of  irregular  verbs  is  completed.  Increased 
oral  practice;  simple  exercises  in  free  composition.  Olmsted,  French  Grammar, 
23  lessons;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  Handbook  of  French  Phonetics.  About  150  pages 
are  read  from  two  or  more  of  these  texts :  Hugo,  la  Chute;  La  Brete,  Mon  oncle  et 
mon  cure;  Labiche  and  Martin,  la  Poudre  aux  yeux;  Audoux,  Marie-Claire  a 
Ville-Vieille;  Pailleron,  V Etincelle;  Daudet,  selected  stories;  Merimee,  Colomba; 
Bazin,  le  Ble  qui  leve;  Maupassant,  Huit  contes  choisis.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45; 
Autumn,  9: 15  and  3:05,  two  sections;  Spring,  8: 10  and  12:55;  four  sections. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each ;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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4.  Intermediate  French  (continued). — Grammar  review  continued.  In- 
creased use  of  French  in  class.  Emphasis  on  composition;  short  themes  based 
on  reading.  Olmsted,  French  Grammar,  from  Lesson  24;  Nitze  and  Wilkins, 
Handbook  of  French  Phonetics.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  200  pages 
from  two  or  more  of  these  texts :  Thiers,  Bonaparte  en  Egypte;  Sandeau,  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Seigliere;  Lamartine,  Jeanne  d'Arc;  Augier  and  Sandeau,  le 
Gendre  de  monsieur  Poirier;  Bazin,  les  Oberle;  France,  le  Livre  de  mon  ami;  Sand, 
la  Mare  au  diable  or  la  Petite  Fadette;  Daudet,  Tartarin  de  Tarascon.  Mj. 
Summer,  9: 15;  Autumn,  10:20  and  2:00,  two  sections;  Winter,  9: 15  and  3:05, 
two  sections. 

5.  Advanced  French. — A  rapid-reading  course  conducted  largely  in  French. 
Weekly  exercises:  oral  and  written  summaries  based  on  the  readings.  Special 
study  of  idioms  and  tense  uses.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  350  pages 
from  three  or  more  of  these  texts:  Hugo,  les  Miserables;  Pailleron,  le  Monde  oil 
Von  s'ennuie;  France,  le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard;  Dumas,  la  Question  d' 'argent; 
Taine,  les  Origines  de  la  France  contemporaine;  Loti,  Pecheur  d'Islande;  les 
Cent  meilleurs  poemes  lyriques.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10;  Autumn,  11:50;  Winter, 
10:20  and  2:00,  two  sections;  Spring,  9: 15  and  3:05,  two  sections. 

6.  Advanced  French  (continued). — Conducted  largely  in  French.  Careful 
reading  of  more  difficult  modern  texts,  with  increased  attention  to  their 
character  as  literature.  Daily  oral  and  weekly  written  summaries  based  on  the 
reading.  Continued  study  of  idioms.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about 
500  pages  from  three  or  more  of  these  texts:  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet  or  Cinq 
scenes  de  la  comedie  humaine;  Rostand,  les  Romanesques  or  Cyrano  de  Bergerac; 
Comfort,  les  Maitres  de  la  critique  litteraire;  Gautier,  Jettatura;  Renan,  Ma 
soeur  Henriette;  Musset,  Trois  comedies;  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France;  les 
Cent  meilleurs  poemes  lyriques.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  two  sections;  Winter, 
11:50;  Spring,  10:20  and  2:00,  two  sections. 

7.  Exercices  Oraux. — Oral  composition  based  on  texts  illustrating  French 
life,  manners,  and  ideas.  Recitation  of  passages  in  prose  and  verse.  Study  of 
diction  and  intonation  with  exercises  on  phonograph  and  dictaphone.  _  Pre- 
requisite: 5  majors  of  French,  at  least  one  of  which  must  have  been  taken  in  the 
University.  The  approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser  must  be  obtained. 
Limited  to  12  students.    Mj.  Winter,  10:20;  Spring,  11:50. 

GROUP   M.      MILITARY   SPOKEN  FRENCH 

Ml.  Elementary  Military  French. — For  men  who  have  not  previously 
studied  French.  Practice  in  understanding  and  speaking  French,  with  special 
reference  to  military  needs.  Wilkins  and  Coleman,  Army  French.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:10;  Autumn,  12:55. 

M2.  Intermediate  Military  French. — For  men  who  have  had  Ml  or  a  year 
of  other  French.  Oral  practice,  with  special  reference  to  military  needs.  Mj. 
Summer,  9:15;  Autumn,  2:00;  Winter,  12:55. 

M3.  Advanced  Military  French. — For  men  who  have  had  M2  or  two  years  of 
other  French.  This  course  is  conducted  in  French,  and  deals  with  military  and 
civilian  life  in  France.  Coleman  and  La  Meslee,  le  Soldat  americain  en  France. 
Mj.  Winter,  2:00;  Spring,  12:55. 

GROUP   B.  ITALIAN 

Professor  Wilkins  and  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi;  and  (Summer, 
1918)  Professor  Marinoni. 

Bl.  Elementary  Italian. — Grandgent,  Italian  Grammar;  Wilkins,  Notes  on 
Italian  Grammar;  Wilkins  and  Altrocchi,  Italian  Short  Stories.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  training  in  pronunciation.  Practice  in  identifying  forms  and  con- 
structions, in  translation,  and  in  reading  the  text  in  Italian.    Mj.  Autumn,  12: 55. 

B2.  Elementary  Italian  (continued). — Grammar  review  and  daily  work  in 
composition.  Manzoni,  /  promessi  sposi;  Goldoni,  La  locandiera.  Mj.  Summer, 
2:35;  Winter,  12:55. 
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B3.  Intermediate  Italian. — Contemporary  Italian  prose:  Marinoni,  Italian 
Reader;  Farina,  Fra  le  corde  di  un  contrabasso.  Composition  and  oral  practice. 
Mj.  Spring,  12:55. 

GROUP   C.  SPANISH 

Assistant  Professor  Parmenter;  Associate  Professor  Northup,  Messrs. 
Castillo  and  Drake. 

CI.  Elementary  Spanish.3 — 'The  elements  of  grammar.  Special  attention 
to  training  in  pronunciation.  Practical  vocabulary.  Hills  and  Ford,  First 
Spanish  Course,  30  lessons;  Roessler  and  Remy,  A  First  Spanish  Reader,  about 
100  pages.    Mj.  Autumn,  8: 10  and  12: 55,  five  sections. 

C2.  Elementary  Spanish  (continued).1 — Reading  three  times  a  week;  gram- 
mar and  composition  twice  a  week ;  colloquial  drill  daily.  Increased  use  of  Spanish 
in  the  classroom.  Crawford,  Spanish  Composition.  The  remainder  of  Hills  and 
Ford;  Palacio  Vald6s,  Jose,  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  8: 10  and  12: 55,  five 
sections. 

C3.  Intermediate  Spanish.1 — Composition  and  conversation  based  on 
Wilkins,  Elementary  Spanish  Prose  Book.  Increased  use  of  Spanish  in  the  class- 
room. About  250  pages  are  read  from  two  or  more  of  these  texts :  Palacio  Valdes, 
La  Hermana  San  Suipicio;  Alarc6n,  Novelas  Cortas  or  El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos; 
Ferndn  Caballero,  Un  Servilon  y  un  Liberalito;  Echegaray,  plays;  Morrison, 
Tres  Comedias  Modernas.    Mj.  Spring,  8: 10  and  12:  55,  four  sections. 

C4.  Advanced  Spanish. — Free  composition.  Reading  of  modern  Spanish 
literature,  newspapers,  and  periodicals.  The  class  will  be  conducted  largely  in 
Spanish.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  350  pages.  Careful  reading  of 
some  difficult  Spanish,  and  reading  of  ordinary  Spanish  for  content  only.  Stu- 
dents who  take  this  course  may  take  course  C16  (see  p.  174)  in  the  following  Winter 
Quarter.    Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  two  sections. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OP  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN, 
WINTER,  AND  SPRING  QUARTERS 


Hour 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

French 

8:10 

1 

2 

3 

9:15 

3 

4 

5 

10:20 

4 
6 

5 
7 

6 

11:50 

5 

6 

7 

12:55 

1 

Ml 

2 

M2 

3 

M3 

2:00 

4 

M2 

1 

5 

M3 

2 
6 

3:05 

3 

4 

5 

Italian 

12:55 

Bl 

B2 

B3 

Spanish 

8:10 

CI 

C2 

C3 

9:15 

C4 

12:55 

CI 

C2 

C3 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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II.     LOWER  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 
GROUP  A.  FRENCH 

(Prerequisite:  6  majors  of  French) 

11.  Modern  French  Grammar. — Systematic  review,  with  practical  exercises, 
of  the  principles  of  modern  French  (sounds,  words,  inflections,  and  propositions), 
beginning  with  the  seventeenth  century.  Armstrong,  Syntax  of  the  French  Verb; 
Koren,  French  Composition;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  The  French  Verb  and  Handbook 
of  French  Phonetics.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Nitze. 

12.  Cours  de  style. — Principes  generaux,  exercices  pratiques  de  composition 
frangaise.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Michaud; 
Second  Term,  Professor  Bargy;  Winter,  10:20;  Spring,  10:20,  Associate 
Professor  David. 

14.  Theatre  de  MoliSre  (Comedie  de  moeurs  et  de  caractere). — Study  of 
Moliere's  plays  and  their  social  setting,  developed  through  collateral  reading. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

15.  Theatre  choisi  de  Corneille  et  de  Racine  (Trag6die  classique). — Study  of 
the  character  and  form  of  the  classic  drama.  Representative  plays,  with  illus- 
trative collateral  reading.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

16.  La  Comedie  au  XIXe  siecle. — Comedie  de  moeurs:  Scribe,  Augier, 
Pailleron;  comedie  a  these:  Becque,  Hervieu,  Brieux. — Studies  in  theme  and 
technique.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

17.  Les  Moralistes  au  XVIIe  siecle. — A  study  of  social,  educational,  and 
philosophic  ideas  in  the  seventeenth  century,  based  upon  selected  works  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere,  La  Fontaine,  and  Fenelon.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

18.  Introduction  to  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction. — The  literary  groups  and 
their  doctrines.  Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

19.  20.  Survey  of  French  Literature. — Either  19  or  20  is  prerequisite  to  all 
upper  Senior  College  courses  in  French.  Students  who  have  taken  6,  11,  or  12 
in  college  may  enter  this  course,  but  others  must  first  have  credit  for  course  14, 
or  15,  or  16,  or  17.  A  general  survey  of  French  literary  activity  from  1600  to 
1850,  with  emphasis  in  successive  quarters  upon  the  drama  (19)  or  the  novel  (20). 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:50  (20),  Professor  Dargan;  Winter,  11:50  (19),  Professor 
Dargan;  Spring,  2:00  (20),  Associate  Professor  Coleman. 


GROUP  C.  SPANISH 

Cll.  Elementary  Spanish. — Hills  and  Ford,  Spanish  Grammar.  Mj. 
Autumn,  2:00,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C12.  Intermediate  Spanish. — Advanced  grammar  and  composition;  modern 
novels  and  comedies.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Mr.  Drake;  Winter,  2:00,  Pro- 
fessor Pietsch. 

C15.  Modern  Spanish  Drama. — -The  reading  and  interpretation  of  repre- 
sentative modern  Spanish  plays.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

C15A.  Spanish  Conversation. — Open  to  students  who  have  passed  C4  with 
a  grade  of  B  or  better,  or  have  taken  one  major  in  advance  of  C4.  Limited 
to  15  students.    Mj.  Winter,  12:55;  Spring,  12:55,  Mr.  Castillo. 

C16.  Introduction  to  the  Spanish  Classics. — Selections  from  Gil  Bias, 
Don  Quixote,  and  other  masterpieces.  Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor 
Parmenter. 

C17.  Lecturas  contemporaneas. — Paginas  escogidas  de  autores  contempo- 
raneos.  Desde  la  generacion  de  1898  hasta  hoy  con  atencion  especial  a  Azorin  y 
Pio  Baroja.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Parmenter. 
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III.     UPPER  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 
GROUP  A.  FRENCH 

(Prerequisite  for  undergraduates:  9  majors,  including  course  19  or  course  20) 
Language  and  Literature 

21.  Problems  of  Teaching  French. — A  consideration  of  the  main  questions 
of  pronunciation,  grammar,  reading,  and  literary  interpretation  as  applied  to 
teaching  elementary  and  advanced  French;  introduction  to  French  pedagogical 
bibliography.  The  several  "methods";  their  history  and  value.  Visits  to 
school  classes,  and  reports.  Mj.  Summer,  2:35,  Professor  Nitze;  Winter, 
12:55,  Associate  Professor  Coleman. 

22.  Training  Course  for  Teachers. — The  principles  studied  in  course  21 
as  applied  in  detail  to  the  organization  of  a  high-school  course:  vocabulary, 
composition,  reading,  and  conversation  conducted  in  French.  Mj.  Spring,  3:05, 
Associate  Professor  Coleman. 

Literature 

24.  Le  Classicisme. — Les  ceuvres  et  la  doctrine.  Pr^ciosite*  et  naturalisme. 
Boileau,  V  Art  poetique  (edition  Brunetiere)  et  les  Heros  de  roman  (edition  T.  F. 
Crane).  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Michaud; 
Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Associate  Professor  David. 

25.  La  Reaction  contre  le  classicisme. — Constitution  de  Tesprit  philo- 
sophique.  Les  hommes  de  lettres  philosophes.  Roustan,  la  Philosophic  et  la 
societe  frangaise  au  XVIIIe  Steele.  Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Associate  Professor 
David. 

26.  Le  Mouvement  romantique. — Origines  franchises  du  romantisme.  Sensi- 
bility et  sentimentalite.  Le  cosmopolitisme.  J.  Texte,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau 
et  les  origines  du  cosmopolitisme  litter  aire.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

27.  L'Avenement  du  romantisme. — Petits  et  grands  romantiques;  les 
cenacles;  la  culture  de  la  personnalite.  M.  Souriau,  la  Preface  de  Cromwell. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

29.  Le  Rhythme  dans  la  poesie  francaise  de  1549  a  1917. — M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  9: 15,  Professor  Bargy. 

31.  French  Literature  from  Marot  to  Montaigne. — History  of  literary  ideas 
during  the  French  Renaissance,  as  seen  in  Rabelais,  Calvin,  Marguerite  d'Angou- 
leme,  and  Montaigne.  Darmesteter-Hatzfeld,  le  Seizieme  Siecle  en  France.  Mj. 
Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Nitze. 

32.  French  Literature  from  Montaigne  to  Malherbe. — The  origins  of  classi- 
cism and  the  poetic  theory  of  the  Pleiade.  Based  on  a  reading  of  the  poetry  and 
a  discussion  of  the  "poetic  arts."  Mj.  Summer,  10:45;  Spring,  10:20,  Pro- 
fessor Nitze. 

34.  The  Chief  Literary  Genres  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — The  master- 
pieces of  the  century  in  the  fields  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama  will  be  studied. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Professor  Dargan. 

35.  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry. — From  Lamartine  through  Verlaine, 
including  the  Romanticists  and  the  Parnassians.  Henning,  French  Lyrics  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.    Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Professor  Dargan. 

36.  Nineteenth-Century  Drama. — The  Romantic,  the  Realistic,  and  the 
Contemporary  drama.  Lectures  and  interpretation  of  plays.  Mj.  Autumn, 
10:20,  Professor  Dargan. 

Language 

40.  Practical  Phonetics. — A  study  of  the  pronunciation  of  modern  spoken 
French.  The  sounds  and  their  production,  the  stress-group,  intonation  of  the 
spoken  phrase.  Use  of  phonograph  in  preparation.  Exercises  on  the  various 
types  of  prose  and  poetry.    Rosset,  Exercices  pratiques  d' articulation  et  de 
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diction  pour  V  enseignement  de  la  prononciation  frangaise  aux  etrangers.  Limited 
to  12  students.  Mj.  Summer,  11: 50;  Autumn,  11: 50;  Winter,  11: 50,  Assistant 
Professor  Parmenter. 

41,  42.  Modern  French  Linguistics. — (^1)  General  Phonetics,  a  study  of 
the  sounds  in  modern  spoken  French  and  English,  with  some  attention  to  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  works  of  Jespersen,  Vietor,  Sweet,  and  Passy. 
(42)  History  of  the  French  Language,  an  outline  following  Nyrop,  Grammaire 
historique  de  la  langue  frangaise,  Vol.  I,  with  Brunot,  Histoirede  la  langue  frangaise, 
Vols.  I-IV.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15  (42),  Professor  Jenkins. 

43.  Romance  Versification. — The  structure  of  Romance  verse.  Kastner, 
History  of  French  Versification.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Jenkins. 

44.  Middle  French. — The  poems  of  Francois  Villon;  close  reading  of  the 
complete  text  as  an  introduction  to  pre-Renaissance  language  and  poetry.  Mj. 
Winter,  9 : 15,  Professor  Jenkins. 

GROUP   B.  ITALIAN 

B21,  B22,  B23.  Dante.— [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

B24.  Survey  of  Italian  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  Italian  literature 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day.  Readings  from  Dante  and  other 
authors.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Professor  Wilkins. 

B25.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy. — Machiavelli  and  his  Ideal  Prince;  Casti- 
glione  and  his  Ideal  Courtier.  The  Principe  will  be  read  in  the  edition  of  Lisio; 
the  Corlegiano  in  the  edition  of  Cian.  Lectures  on  the  History,  Art,  and  Litera- 
ture of  Italy  in  the  Cinquecento.    Mj.  Winter,  2:00,  Professor  Wilkins. 

B26.  Modern  Italian  Literature. — The  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  poems  of  Leopardi  will  be  read  in  the  edition  of  Brooks;  those  of  Carducci 
in  the  edition  of  Marinoni.  Collateral  reading  in  recent  fiction  and  drama. 
Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Professor  Wilkins. 

B31.  Tasso. — The  pastoral  play,  Aminta,  read  in  the  edition  of  Solerti; 
the  epic,  Gerusalemme  liberata,  read  in  the  edition  of  Ferrari.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Marinoni. 

B33.  Goldoni. — Some  of  the  best  comedies,  as  La  famiglia  dell'  antiquario, 
Pamela  nubile,  II  ventaglio.    M .  Summer,  First  Term,  1 : 30,  Professor  Marinoni. 

GROUP  C.  SPANISH 

C21.  Problems  of  Teaching  Spanish. — A  consideration  of  the  main  questions 
of  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  reading,  and  literary  interpretation,  as 
applied  to  teaching  elementary  and  advanced  Spanish;  the  teaching  of  con- 
versation and  correspondence;  textbooks  and  bibliography.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  10:45;  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Parmenter. 

C22.  Composici6n  y  conversacion. — Curso  para  maestros.  Ejercicios  de 
composicion,  de  estilo,  y  de  diccion.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  sec.  a  (asuntos 
espanoles),  9:15;  sec.  b  (asuntos  comerciales),  11:50;  Second  Term  (asuntos 
hispano-americanos),  9:15;  Mj.  Winter,  2:00.  Each  section  limited  to  20 
students.    Mr.  Castillo. 

C24.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature. — A  rapid  review  of  Spanish  literature 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day.  Readings  from  Menendez  Pidal's 
Antologia  de  prosistas  and  The  Oxford  Book  of  Spanish  Verse.  Collateral 
reading.  In  the  Summer  this  course  is  conducted  in  Spanish.  Mj.  Summer, 
11:50,  Mr.  Ortega;  Autumn,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Northup. 

C25.  The  Spanish  Ballads. — Readings,  lectures,  and  reports.  Textbooks: 
Morley's  Spanish  Ballads  and  Ducamin's  Romances  choisies.  Mj.  Spring,  10:20, 
Associate  Professor  Northup. 

C27.  The  Picaresque  Novel. — The  Spanish  Romances  of  Roguery  as  a  liter- 
ary genre.  Their  influence  upon  the  novel  of  other  countries,  particularly  France 
and  England.  The  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  will  be  read  in  class  (in  Cejador  y 
Franca's  edition).    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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C31.  The  Classic  Drama  of  Spain. — Two  plays  will  be  read  in  class.  Other 
plays  will  be  assigned  as  collateral  reading.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
drama.    Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Northup. 

C35.  La  literatura  contemporanea. — Novela:  Blasco  Ibariez,  Azorin, 
Ricardo  Le6n.  Teatro:  Benavente,  Quintero,  Marquina.  Conferencias  y 
discusi6n.    Lectura  de  obras  escogidas.    Mj.  2:35,  Mr.  Ortega. 

C37.  Autores  selectos  de  la  America  espanola. — Ruben  Dario,  Jose  Enrique 
Rod6,  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia,  etc.  Conferencias  y  lecturas.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  8:10,  Mr.  Castillo. 

C40.  Spanish  Phonetics. — A  study  of  the  pronunciation  of  modern  spoken 
Spanish.  The  sounds  and  their  production,  phonetic  combinations,  stress, 
intonation  of  the  spoken  phrase.  Use  of  phonograph  and  dictaphone  in  prepara- 
tion. Exercises  on  the  various  types  of  prose  and  poetry.  Carlos  de  Battle, 
Cours  d'espanol.  Limited  to  12  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:45, 
Assistant  Professor  Parmenter. 

iv.    graduate  courses 

GROUP   A.   «  FRENCH   AND    GENERAL  ROMANCE 

Language  and  Literature 

51.  Introduction  to  the  Graduate  Study  of  Romance  Languages. — Survey 
of  the  general  Romance  field;  methods  of  study  and  research;  practical  direction 
in  bibliography.    Mj.  Winter,  3:05,  Professor  Pietsch. 

53.  Thesis  Preparation. — Weekly  reports  by  the  students  on  their  progress 
in  original  investigation.  The  dissertation  will  be  discussed,  both  as  to  con- 
tent and  form.    Mj.  Autumn,  Mon.,  3:05-5:00,  Professor  Nitze. 

Literature 

55.  Explication  francaise. — Discussion  in  French  of  one  or  more  representa- 
tive French  works.  Reports  by  the  students  and  criticism  by  the  instructor. 
Intended  for  graduate  students  planning  to  teach  French.  Mj.  Autumn,  11 :50, 
Associate  Professor  David. 

57.  Types  of  Old  French  Literature. — The  epic  and  the  Arthurian  romance. 
Chanson  de  Roland  (Bibliotheca  romanica),  Ivain  (ed.  Foerster).  This  course  is 
designed  for  graduate  students  in  English  and  in  German  as  well  as  for  graduate 
students  in  Romance.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Professor  Nitze. 

59.  History  of  French  Criticism,  1549-1900. — Renaissance  criticism,  classi- 
cism and  neo-classicism,  the  critical  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lectures  and  reports.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

65.  Old  French  Seminar. — The  Lancelot  romances:  study  of  MS  sources 
and  evolution  of  the  story.  Foerster's  edition  of  the  Lancelot.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

66.  Seminar:  Corneille. — Origins  of  the  classic  drama  and  its  relation  to  the 
ideas  of  Descartes.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

67.  Seminar:  Racine. — Study  of  technique  and  sources.  Mj.  Winter,  Mon., 
3:05-5:00,  Professor  Nitze. 

68.  Seminar:  Voltaire. — Voltaire  and  the  English  influence.  The  Lettres 
philosophiques.  Voltaire's  dramatic  theories  and  correspondence.  Anglo- 
mania.   [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

69.  Seminar:  Montesquieu. — The  Lettres  persanes  and  the  Esprit  des  his. 
Sources,  method,  content.    Mj.  Summer,  Wed.,  3: 40-5: 40,  Professor  Dargan. 

Language 

76,  77.  Old  French  (elementary  and  advanced  courses). — The  Oxford  Roland 
and  Aucassin  et  Nicolette.  The  morphology  necessary  to  reading;  phonology 
(Suchier,  les  Voyelles  toniques  en  vieux  frangais),  with  some  attention  to  the 
French  element  in  English.  Mj.  Summer,  8: 10  (76) ;  Mj.  Summer,  Tu.  and  Th., 
3: 40-5: 40  (77);  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  8: 10,  Professor  Jenkins. 
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78.  French  Dialects. — Exercises  based  on  manuscript  materials,  or  upon 
Foerster-Koschwitz,  Altfranzdsisches  Ubungsbuch,  I  (5th  ed\).  Mj.  Spring, 
hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Jenkins. 

86.  Latin  and  Romance  Mood  Syntax. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
establish  the  scientific  basis  and  the  practical  classroom  treatment  of  Latin 
mood-syntax,  and  of  the  inherited  mood-syntax  and  new  developments  in  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  understand  the  structure  of  Latin 
and  of  one  of  the  Romance  languages  when  translated,  together  with  a  more 
advanced  knowledge  on  the  side  of  Latin  or  Romance.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  8 : 10,  Professor  W.  G.  Hale,  of  the  Latin  Department. 

GEOUP   B.  ITALIAN 

B55.  Petrarch. — The  Canzoniere  (ed.  Carducci  and  Ferrari),  the  Triumphs 
(Bibliotheca  romanica),  and  the  Secretum  (trans.  Develay).  Petrarch  as  Human- 
ist.   His  influence  in  the  early  Renaissance.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

GROUP  C.  SPANISH 

C51.  Spanish  Classics. — The  life  and  works  of  Cervantes.  Selected  chap- 
ters from  Don  Quixote.    Mj.  Spring,  2 :00,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C53.  Old  Spanish  Readings. — Keller,  Altspanisches  Lesebuch  (Leipzig,  1890). 
Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Professor  Marden;  Autumn,  3:05,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C57.  Historical  Spanish  Grammar. — Sounds  and  inflections;  practical  exer- 
cises on  Old  Spanish  texts.  R.  Men6ndez  Pidal,  Manual  elemental  de  gramdtica 
histdrica  espanola  (3d  ed.).    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

C58.  Spanish  Seminar. — Exercises  in  linguistic  and  literary  research,  based 
on  the  Spanish  Grail  Fragments.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

C59.  Spanish  Seminar. — Exercises  in  linguistic  and  literary  research,  based 
on  the  Libro  de  Buen  Amor  of  Juan  Ruiz,  Arcipreste  de  Hita,  ed.  Ducamin,  1901. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

C60.  Spanish  Seminar. — Don  Santo  de  Carri6n.  Mj.  Spring,  Mon.,  3:05- 
5:00,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C65.  Spanish  Seminar. — The  Spanish  Epic.  Mj.  Summer,  Wed.  and  Fri., 
3 : 40-5 : 40,  Professor  Marden. 

group  d.  provencal 

D51.  Old  Provencal. — Appel,  Altprovenzalische  Chrestomathie  (4th  ed.). 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Philology,  General  Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian  Philology: 

Comparative  Philology  1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — 
General  principles  of  linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern 
languages  (chiefly  Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned 
reading.  Topics:  Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  develop- 
ment; its  relation  to  organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest 
and  value  of  language  study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method. 
Classification  of  phonetic  changes,  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal 
changes  due  to  mental  association  (Analogy) .  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics) . 
Development  of  structure  (Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  cate- 
gories. Systems  of  writing,  relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect, 
linguistic  geography,  rise  of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language 
and  nationality.  Brief  survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with 
more  detailed  account  of  the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distri- 
bution, the  earliest  history  and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch.  Prerequisite: 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  language  other  than 
English.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9: 15;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Buck. 

Attention  is  called  also  to  the  courses  offered  for  the  current  year  in  the 
Circulars  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Education,  History,  History  of  Art, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  English. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Starr  Willard  Cutting,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

Martin  Schutze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Philip  Schuyler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Charles  Goettsch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

Adolf  Carl  von  Noe,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

John  Jacob  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Chester  Nathan  Gould,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Scandina- 
vian Literature. 

Hans  Ernst  Gronow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Paul  Herman  Phillipson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

John  Conrad  Weigel,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Orie  William  Long,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Williams  College 
(Summer,  1918). 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Alexander  Saxer,  A.B.  William  Diamond,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

For  students  who  enter  the  University  with  no  previous  training  in  German, 
elementary  and  intermediate  courses  are  offered,  whose  primary  aim  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  read  and  to  understand  easily  and  accurately,  without  translation, 
German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty.  As  a  logical  sequent  of  this  initial  instruc- 
tion, advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  offered  students  who  have 
taken  these  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
or  elsewhere.  Prose  composition,  including  translation  into  German  of  rather 
difficult  English  prose  and  construction  of  original  essays,  is  the  prime  feature 
of  the  advanced  language  work;  in  literature  individual  authors  or  periods  of 
literary  development  become  the  subjects  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  themes. 
A  strengthened  grasp  of  the  syntactic  and  stylistic  resources  of  the  language  will 
be  secured  simultaneously  with  increased  literary  appreciation. 

The  German  courses  of  the  Junior  College  (six  majors),  plus  at  least  eight 
Senior  College  elective  majors,  or  an  equivalent,  are  required  for  admission  to 
the  graduate  work  of  the  Department.  Graduate  students  from  other  institu- 
tions, whose  preliminary  training  in  German  has  been  deficient  in  either  quantity 
or  quality,  may  be  required  to  supplement  their  previous  work  by  Senior  College 
electives  before  admission  to  the  standing  of  graduate  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment. For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  pages  165-66. 
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SEQUENCES 

The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  of  the  Senior 
Colleges.  Sequences  may  be  chosen  from  them  in  harmony  with  suggestions 
given  below: 

11,  Deutsche  Aufsatze;  15,  Introduction  to  Schiller;  16,  Introduction  to 
Goethe;  17,  Introduction  to  Lessing;  18,  Introduction  to  the  Classical  Period; 
20A,  B,  C,  Representative  Writers  of  the  Modern  Period  (3M js.) ;  40A,  B,  C, 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Literature  (3Mjs.) ;  41,  Goethe's  Life  and 
Works;  43A,  The  German  Short  Story;  51,  German  Popular  Poetry;  54,  Con- 
temporary German  Drama;  56,  The  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature; 
61,  Aufsatze  und  Stilubungen;  82,  Middle  High  German;  83,  The  German  Lan- 
guage; 91,  The  History  of  the  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Literature;  93,  Germanic 
Antiquities;  97,  The  Teaching  of  German  in  the  Secondary  School. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  With  two  units  of  preparation:  courses  5,  6,  15  (or  16,  or  17,  or  18,  or 
20A,  or  20B,  or  20C),  11,  40A,  40B,  40C,  and  two  majors  selected  from  courses 
41  to  61. 

b)  With  three  units  of  preparation:  courses  15  (or  16,  or  17,  or  18,  or  20A, 
or  20B,  or  20C),  11,  40A,  40B,  40C,  and  four  majors  selected  from  courses  41  to  97. 

c)  With  four  units  of  preparation:  nine  majors  selected  from  courses  41-101. 

d)  With  a  preparation  equivalent  to  four  units  plus  at  least  eight  Senior 
College  elective  majors:  nine  majors  selected,  upon  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser,  from  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses  in  language  and 
literature,  according  to  the  preparation,  taste,  and  prevailing  purpose  of  the 
individual  student. 

SECOND ART  SEQUENCES 

The  first  two-thirds  of  one  of  the  foregoing  groups  according  to  the  student's 
preparation. 

The  aims  of  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  as  follows: 
(1)  To  acquaint  the  student  already  in  possession  of  a  practical  grasp  of  the 
German  language  with  the  great  movements  of  literary  and  linguistic  develop- 
ment within  the  Germanic  field  outside  of  English.  (2)  To  direct  the  efforts  of 
students,  who  have  already  received  the  requisite  preliminary  training,  in  the 
investigation  of  special  problems  of  phonetics,  phonology,  morphology,  syntax, 
metrics,  style,  text-criticism,  and  literary  history,  including  especially  literary 
origins  and  relationships. 

Lectures  and  recitations  are  employed  in  the  more  general,  and  seminars  in 
the  more  special  and  detailed,  features  of  the  work.  Still  more  personal  direc- 
tion is  given  by  the  instructor  to  the  research  student. 

For  the  Master's  degree,  acquaintance  with  the  essentials  of  the  general 
history  of  German  literature  and  language  is  required.  The  extent  and  accuracy 
of  the  candidate's  reading  in  German  literature  will  receive  consideration. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  required  to  show 
intellectual  independence  and  a  scholarly  equipment  sufficient  for  the  successful 
investigation  of  hitherto  unsolved  literary  and  linguistic  problems;  familiarity 
with  the  general  history  of  German  literature  and  with  the  general  development 
of  the  German  language;  a  thorough  command  of  oral  and  written  German  and 
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ability  to  read  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  and  Middle  High  German;  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  special  literary  or  linguistic  subject.  Due  stress  will  be 
laid  on  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  candidate's  reading  in  German  literature. 
With  Germanics  as  secondary  subject,  the  required  work  may  be  done  in  literary 
or  linguistic  courses  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

For  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  governing  the  granting  of 
higher  degrees  see  pages  39-40. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a 
student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then 
ending  (October  to  July).  The  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  the  required 
Junior  College  German,  including  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  and  (6)  a  special  exami- 
nation held  in  May  upon  these  six  courses.  Candidates  will  consult  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner  concerning  such  examinations. 

A  Graduate  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a  student 
who  has  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  within  the  year  then  ending  (October 
to  July).  This  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  course  11,  and  in  at  least 
seven  elective  majors  in  the  Senior  Colleges;  and  (6)  a  special  examination  held 
in  May. 

The  Germanic  Club,  including  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  other 
advanced  students,  and  all  instructors  of  the  Department,  meets  twice  each 
quarter  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  journal  reports,  reviews,  and  original 
papers  upon  subjects  in  language  and  literature  within  the  scope  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  members. 

The  Scandinavian  Club  is  maintained  by  instructors  and  students  interested 
in  Scandinavian  literature  and  culture  of  the  old  or  the  modern  period. 

The  German  Conversation  Club  is  an  organization  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  under  the  leadership  of  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Depart- 
ment. Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest  in  the  German  language  as  a 
vehicle  of  oral  expression.  Membership,  open  to  those  who  have  already  made 
some  progress  in  the  language,  while  it  entitles  the  student  to  no  extra  academic 
credit,  supplements  the  regular  class  work  in  the  direction  of  greatly  increased 
Sprachfertigkeit  and  Sprachgefuhl. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  German.1 — The  two  majors  of  courses  1  and  2  are  to  be 
taken  in  successive  quarters.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8:10,  Mr.  Weigel;  sec.  b, 
10:20  {for  pre-medical  students),  Assistant  Professor  Gronow;  sec.  c,  12:55, 
Professor  Cutting;  Winter,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

2.  Elementary  German  (continued).1 — Mj.  Winter,  sec.  a, 8 : 10, Mr. Weigel; 
sec.  b,  10:20  {for  pre-medical  students),  Assistant  Professor  Gronow;  sec.  c, 
12:55,  Professor  Cutting;  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

3.  Intermediate  German.1 — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  2,  devoted  to 
inductive  reading  of  modern  prose.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Professor 
Goettsch;  Winter,  9 : 15,  Mr.  Weigel;  Spring,  sec.  a,  8 : 10,  Mr.  Weigel;  sec.  b 
10:20  (for  pre-medical  students),  Assistant  Professor  Gronow;  sec.  c,  12:55, 
Professor  Cutting. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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4.  Elementary  German  Composition. — The  essential  feature  of  this  course 
is  the  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  easy  prose,  with  variations  along  a  widen- 
ing range  of  syntax  and  idiom  (Freie  Reproduktion).  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15, 
Dr.  Phillipson;  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Goettsch;  Spring, 
9 : 15,  Mr.  Weigel. 

5.  Modern  Prose  Readings. — The  special  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford 
through  the  study  of  moderately  difficult,  interesting  prose,  systematic  drill  in 
word-composition,  word-derivation,  the  relationship  of  English  and  German 
words,  and  the  principles  of  elementary  syntax.  Mj.  Autumn,  12:55,  Assistant 
Professor  von  Noe;  Winter,  9:15,  Dr.  Phillipson;  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant 
Professor  von  Noe. 

6.  German  Plays. — Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  modern  plays  intro- 
duce the  student  to  an  attractive  form  of  German  literature,  and  impart  to  him 
an  appreciation  and  control  of  a  wealth  of  German  idiom  in  common  use.  Mj. 
Autumn,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Gould;  Winter,  12:55,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor von  Noe;  Spring,  9:15,  Dr.  Phillipson. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


Hour 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

8:10 

la 

3 

1 

2o 
4 

2 

3a 
5 

9:15 

4 

3 
5 

4 
6 

10:20 

lb 

2b 

36 

12:55 

lc 
5 

2c 
6 

3c 

2:00 

C 

n.    senior  college  courses 

GROUP  I.  RHETORIC 

I.     Lower  Senior 

11.  Deutsche  Aufsatze. — Oral  and  written  criticism  of  brief  daily  themes 
upon  subjects  suggested  by  the  instructor.  (Freie  Reproduktion.)  Discussion 
of  German  synonyms,  the  more  difficult  principles  of  syntax,  and  the  elements  of 
style.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of  the  courses  numbered  15,  16,  17,  18,  20A, 
2QB,  20C.  Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term),  Summer,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Gould; 
Autumn,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch;  Winter,  9: 15,  Associate 
Professor  Gould. 

GROUP  II.      COURSES  IN  LITERATURE 

I.    Lower  Senior 

15.  Introduction  to  Schiller. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

16.  Introduction  to  Goethe. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Spring,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

17.  Introduction  to  Lessing. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 
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18.  Introduction  to  the  Classical  Period. — The  reading  and  interpretation 
of  selected  works  will  be  supplemented  by  a  discussion  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  life  of  the  time.  Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term),  Summer,  10:45,  Assistant 
Professor  Long. 

20A,  B,  C.  Representative  Writers  of  the  Modern  Period. — Selected  works 
of  Freytag,  Spielhagen,  Storm,  Seidel,  Wildenbruch,  and  some  of  their  con- 
temporaries are  read  in  successive  quarters.  (3  separate  majors.)  Mj.  Autumn, 
8:10;  Winter,  10:20;  Spring,  10:20,  Dr.  Phillipson. 

25.  Lessing's  Life  and  Works. — [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

26.  German  Poets  of  Patriotism  during  the  War  of  Liberation. — A  discussion 
of  the  German  people's  share  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  of  the  aims  and  hopes 
of  the  intelligent  classes,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  volunteers,  and  of  the 
expression  of  these  elements  in  contemporary  song.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

27.  Goethe's  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"  and  Schiller's  Ballads. — The 
reading  of  these  pieces  will  be  supplemented  by  some  study  and  discussion  of 
Goethe's  other  epical  writings  and  ballads.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

30.  Kleist  and  Grillparzer. — A  reading-course  in  the  dramatic  writings  of 
these  two  great  post-classical  German  dramatists.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

31.  Grillparzer's  Life  and  Works. — A  discussion  of  the  principal  dramas 
and  some  prose  writings.  The  author's  significance  for  German  literature  and 
his  relation  to  the  cultural  and  intellectual  life  of  old  Vienna  is  shown.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term)  Summer,  8:10,  Assist- 
ant Professor  von  Noe. 

32.  Goethe's  "Iphigenie"  and  "Tasso." — Studied  as  the  dramatic  expression 
of  the  poet's  classical  period.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

34.  Modem  German  Poetry  in  Austria. — Nikolaus  Lenan,  Anzengruber, 
Rosegger,  and  other  leading  Austrian  poets  are  read  and  discussed.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

36.  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads. — [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

37.  Selected  Dramas  of  Schiller. — Readings,  lectures,  and  student  reports. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

II.     Upper  Senior  and  Graduate 

40A,  B,  C.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Literature. — Informal  talks 
in  German  about  the  main  movements  and  products  of  the  national  literature, 
supplemented  by  assigned  readings  and  quizzes.  Prerequisite:  German  11  or 
its  equivalent.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Meyer. 

41.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works. — A  discussion  of  the  principal  phases  and 
general  cultural  significance  of  Goethe's  activity.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  reports.  Earlier  Period,  1749-90.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Allen. 

42.  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry. — Reading  of  the  Reisbilder  and  Buck  der 
Lieder  will  be  accompanied  by  investigation  of  the  poet's  sources  and  literary 
technique.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

43A.  The  German  Short  Story  on  the  Theory  of  the  Novelle  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. — Graduate  credit  for  extra  work.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

44.  Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Goethe's 
personality  and  lyrical  art.  Graduate  credit  given  for.  additional  work.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

45.  German  Lyrical  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — An  introduction  to 
the  history  of  humanistic  ideals  and  lyrical  forms  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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46.  Lessing's  Later  Dramas. — A  presentation  of  the  salient  features  of 
Lessing's  dramatic  theory,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  plots  and  char- 
acters of  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Emilia  Galotti,  and  Nathan  der  Weise.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

47.  Goethe's  Dramas. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Goethe  as  a  drama- 
tist.   [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

48.  Goethe's  Storm-and-Stress  Period. — The  political,  social,  educational, 
and  literary  protest  against  tradition,  precedent,  and  the  existing  state  of  things, 
characteristic  of  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Germany,  with 
Goethe's  share  in  the  movement  as  revealed  in  his  writings.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

49.  Goethe's  Period  of  Classical  Sympathies. — The  influence  upon  Goethe 
of  surroundings,  occupation,  and  friendship,  in  the  direction  of  simplicity, 
regularity,  and  repose,  studied  in  connection  with  Iphigenie,  Tasso,  and  Hermann 
und  Dorothea.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

50.  Schiller's  Life  and  Works. — A  study  of  Schiller's  participation  in  the 
Storm-and-Stress  movement  and  in  the  revival  of  classical  ideals  as  revealed  in 
his  earlier  and  later  writings.  Lectures  with  student  reports  upon  assigned  read- 
ing.   Senior  College  and  Graduate  School  course.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

51.  German  Popular  Poetry. — Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports  by 

members  of  the  class.    Mj.  Autumn,  8: 10,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

62.  Schiller's  "Wallenstein." — Discussion  of  the  causes,  course,  and  effects 
upon  Europe  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  political  and  social  background  of 
the  picture  presented  in  this  dramatic  trilogy,  and  of  the  real  Wallenstein  as 
compared  with  Schiller's  idealized  hero,  accompanies  the  reading  of  the  text. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

53.  Grillparzer's  Dramas. — A  careful  study  of  these  dramas  as  examples  of 
literary  art,  and  as  organic  expressions  of  Grillparzer's  development  and  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  culture  of  his  time.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

54.  Contemporary  German  Dramas. — Interpretative  readings  of  representa- 
tive modern  dramas.  Senior  College  and  Graduate  School  course.  Mj.  Winter, 
12:55,  Professor  Schutze. 

55.  Survey  of  German  Literature  in  the  Last  Thirty  Years. — Chiefly  a  study 
of  the  drama  and  of  lyrical  poetry.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

56.  The  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature. — The  subject  of  the  course 
is  the  development  and  significance  of  the  classical  ideal  of  humanity,  as  embodied 
in  the  principal  literary  products  of  this  period.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Associate 
Professor  Allen. 

57.  The  German  Lyric  from  1800  to  1850.— [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

58.  The  Literature  of  Romanticism. — Senior  College  and  Graduate  School 
course.    Mj.  Summer,  8: 10,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

59.  Goethe  and  Schiller. — -The  culmination  of  the  Classical  Era  in  German 
literature.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

60.  The  Best  Dramas  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbel. — Graduate  credit 
will  be  given  for  additional  work.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

61.  Aufsatze  und  Stiliibungen. — This  course  leads  over  from  course  11  to  101. 
Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  development  of  a  language,  not  only  correct  and 
idiomatic,  but  also  natural  and  direct,  concrete  and  living.  Tintensprache , 
Fremdwdrterseuche,  Mannerisms,  Anglicisms,  etc.,  receive  much  attention.  Open 
to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  course  11  plus  at  least  five  other  Senior 
College  elective  majors.    Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

62A.  German  Literature  since  1832.  The  Novel. — [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
62B.  German  Literature  since  1832.  'The  Drama. — [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
62C.  German  Literature  since  1832.    Poetry.— [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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GKOUP  III.      COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Upper  Senior  and  Graduate 

81.  History  of  the  German  Language. — The  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  It  consists  of  lectures  and  the 
reading  of  Behaghel's  Deutsche  Sprache,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  best- 
known  school  grammars.  Open  to  graduate  students  upon  consultation  with 
the  instructor.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

82.  Middle  High  German. — An  elementary  reading-course  designed  (1)  to 
give  students  who  expect  to  teach  a  background  for  their  knowledge  of  New 
High  German,  (2)  to  prepare  students  gradually  for  more  serious  work  in  linguis- 
tics or  literature.  Practice  in  German  composition  is  afforded  by  translation  in 
the  modern  idiom.  Weinhold's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch  and  Michel's 
Mittelhochdeutsches  Elementarbuch  will  be  used.  Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term), 
Summer,  1:30;  Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Goettsch. 

83.  The  German  Language. — A  course  in  phonetics,  the  principles  of 
language,  word-study,  and  grammar,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher 
and  as  an  introduction  to  more  serious  study  in  Germanic  linguistics.  Open 
to  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  12:55,  Associate  Professor  Goettsch. 


91.  The  History  of  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Literature. — Lectures.  Mogk, 
Geschichte  der  altnordisch-islandischen  Literatur.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  Old 
Norse-Icelandic  literature  from  its  oldest  monuments  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Modern  period,  with  special  reference  to  its  influence  on  modern  English,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  literature.  The  ability  to  read  Icelandic  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
Mj.  Autumn,  12:55,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

93.  Germanic  Antiquities. — A  study  of  the  civilization  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  based  on  the  prehistoric  remains  and  the  earliest  records.  Lectures  and 
assigned  readings.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

Note. — See  also  courses  112,  147A,  and  147B. 


97X.  The  Teaching  of  German  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course  is 
organized  primarily  for  those  who  have  already  had  some  teaching  experience. 
The  objects  of  the  course  are  (1)  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  new  methods 
and  their  application  to  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  and  reading; 
(2)  to  analyze  textbooks  in  the  light  of  this  discussion;  and  (3)  to  interpret 
these  methods  by  means  of  model  lessons.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  written  and  spoken  German.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

97Y.  The  Teaching  of  German  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course  is 
organized  primarily  for  those  who  have  had  no  teaching  experience.  It  aims  (1) 
to  acquaint  the  prospective  teacher  with  new  methods  and  their  application 
to  the  teaching  of  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  and  reading;  (2)  to 
discuss  textbooks;  and  (3)  to  interpret  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  University 
High  School  in  the  light  of  this  discussion.  For  this  purpose  the  students  are 
assigned  to  high-school  instructors  under  whose  direction  they  observe  class 
work  five  times  a  week.  Students  meet  the  instructor  of  97X  four  times  a  week. 
Outside  reading  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  class  is  limited  to  twelve. 
Registration  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:20, 
Mr.  Weigel. 

98.  The  Teaching  of  German  Literature. — A  discussion  of  the  choice  of 
texts,  the  use  of  literary  commentaries,  the  value  of  student  reports  upon  assigned 
supplementary  reading,  and  the  use  of  oral  quizzes  upon  prescribed  topics.  This 
and  similar  theoretical  discussion  is  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  selections  from  the  German  classics,  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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99A.  Leben  und  Kultur  Deutschlands  im  19ten  Jahrhundert. — Hausliches 
und  gesellschaftliches  Leben,  Sitten  und  Gebrauche,  Erziehung,  Deutschlands 
okonomische  und  soziale  Entwicklung,  das  Theater,  die  gegenwartige  deutsche 
Dichtung.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

99B.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kultur  seit  1648. — Vorlesungen  iiber  die 
Entwicklung  des  geistigen  und  kunstlerischen  Lebens  in  Deutschland  vom 
Ausgang  des  30-jahrigen  Krieges  bis  zur  Neuzeit.  Mj.  Spring,  11 :50,  Assistant 
Professor  Gronow. 

iii.   graduate  courses 

GROUP  I.      COURSES  IN   LANGUAGE  AND   LANGUAGE  HISTORY 

101.  Deutscher  Satzbau  und  Stil. — A  sequent  of  course  11.    The  aim  of 

the  work  is  to  develop  an  instinct  for  idiom  and  an  active  sense  of  the  niceties  of 
style  by  discussing,  varying,  and  independently  reproducing  passages  from  great 
stylists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Open  to  Senior  College  students  who  have 
had  in  addition  to  German  11  at  least  eight  elective  majors  in  German.  Mj. 
Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

103.  Gothic. — A  consideration  of  Gothic  phonology,  morphology,  and  syn- 
tax in  connection  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  Bible  translation  of 
Wulfila.    Mj.  Summer,  2:35;  Autumn,  12:55,  Professor  Wood 

104.  Old  High  German. — The  reading  of  selections  from  Braun's  Althoch- 
deutsches  Lesebuch,  with  reference  to  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsche  Gram- 
matik.  This  course  is  a  natural  sequent  of  course  103.  Mj.  Winter,  12:55, 
Professor  Wood. 

105.  Middle  High  German. — An  introductory  course  that  includes  discipline 
in  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax,  derived  from  the  critical  reading  of  Hart- 
mann  von  Aue,  Der  arme  Heinrich  (ed.  Wackernagel-Toischer).  Incidental 
practice  in  German  prose  composition  is  afforded  by  translation  of  the  mediaeval 
into  the  modern  idiom.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

106.  Early  New  High  German. — After  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Middle  High 
German  grammar,  the  forms  of  the  transition  period  will  be  studied  in  the  works 
of  Albrecht  von  Eyb,  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg,  Luther,  Johannes  Fischart,  and 
others.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

107.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache. — Vorlesungen  im  Anschluss  an 
Behagel's  Artikel  in  Paul's  Grundriss,  12,  pp.  650-780.  Eine  zusammen-' 
hangende  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  hochdeutschen  Schriftsprache.  Kenntnis 
des  Gotischen,  Althochdeutschen,  und  Mittelhochdeutschen  wird  vorausgesetzt. 
Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Professor  Wood. 

108.  Lectures  on  Germanic  Philology. — Knowledge  of  at  least  two  Germanic 
dialects  is  a  prerequisite.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

109.  Old  Saxon. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Holthausen's  Altsdchisches 
Elementarbuch.  Equally  valuable  for  the  student  of  English  and  of  German. 
Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Professor  Wood. 

110.  Middle  Low  German. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Lubben's  Mittel- 
niederdeutsche  Grammatik.    M.  Winter,  First  Term,  2:00,  Professor  Wood. 

111.  Middle  Dutch. — The  work  will  be  based  on  J.  Franck,  Mittelneider- 
landische  Grammatik.    M.  Winter,  Second  Term,  2:00,  Professor  Wood. 

112.  Icelandic. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Heusler,  Altisldndisches  Ele- 
mentarbuch. A  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  desirable.  [Given  every  second  Summer 
Quarter  and  every  second  Autumn  Quarter.]    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

113.  Old  Frisian. — The  work  will  be  based  on  W.  Heuser,  Altfriesisches  Lese- 
buch.   [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

GROUP  II.      COURSES  IN  LITERATURE 

141A.  Survey  of  German  Literature  to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. — 

Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term),  Summer,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 
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141B.  Survey  of  German  Literature  from  the  Early  Fourteenth  Century  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century— [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

141C.  Survey  of  German  Literature  from  Lessing  to  the  Death  of  Goethe. — 

[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

145.  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to  1100. — [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

146.  Germanische  Mythologie. — Vorlesungen  mit  Zugrundelegung  von 
Mogk's  Artikel  in  Paul's  Grundriss.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

147A.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Prose. — The  rapid  reading  of  selected  prose 
texts.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  facility  in  reading  and  intro- 
duce him  to  the  literary  problems  of  Scandinavian  philology.  The  selections 
will  present  different  classes  of  literature  and  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  course  112.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

147B.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Poetry. — The  critical  reading  of  selected  poems 
from  the  so-called  Elder  Edda,  with  a  consideration  of  related  material  in  other 
European  literatures.  The  critical  reading  of  a  few  selected  scaldic  poems. 
Prerequisite:  course  112.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

Note. — See  also  courses  91,  93,  and  112. 

148.  Background  of  German  Literature  in  the  Dark  Ages. — [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

150.  Geschichte  der  mittelhochdeutschen  Litteratur. — Vorlesungen  mit 
Uebungen.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

151.  The  Germanic  Epic. — A  survey  of  Early  Germanic  balladry  will  be 
followed  by  the  reading  and  study  of  selected  passages  from  the  mediaeval 
romances  and  popular  epics.  Papers  will  be  prepared  by  members  of  the  class. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

152A.  The  German  Popular  Epic:  The  Nibelungenlied.— A  critical  study  of 
its  legendary  and  mythological  background,  of  its  composition,  and  of  its  lan- 
guage. Some  knowledge  of  Middle  High  German  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  course. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

152B.  The  German  Popular  Epic:  The  Gudrun— [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

153 A.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Hartmann  von  Aue. — A  critical  reading  of 
his  Iwein  with  reference  to  its  Old  French  prototype.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

153B.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. — [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

153C.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Gottfried  von  Straszburg. — [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

154.  Minnesangs  Friihling. — A  study  of  Minnesang  based  upon  the  reading 
and  interpretation  of  Lachmann  and  Haupt's  collection.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:00, 
Professor  Cutting. 

155.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. — Vorlesungen  iiber  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Werke  unter  Beriicksichtigung  seiner  Beziehungen  zu  fruheren  und  spateren 
Dichtern.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

160.  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte  vom  Jahre  1200  zum  Jahre  1550. — Lectures 
upon  the  great  cultural  movements  of  this  period  within  the  bounds  of  the  old 
German  Empire.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

161.  Berthold  von  Regensburg. — A  study  of  Middle  High  German  prose 
style.    Mj.  Winter,  2:00,  Professor  Cutting. 

162.  The  German  Volkslied. — A  study  of  its  genesis  and  influence  upon 
modern  German  poetry.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

163A.  The  Older  German  Volkslied. — A  history  of  German  popular  song 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Character  and  origin 
of  the  Volkslied.  Consideration  of  its  importance  in  the  history  of  German  life, 
art,  and  literature.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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163B.  Renascence  of  the  German  Volkslied  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries. — Its  influence  upon  the  poetical  writings  of  Goethe,  the 
Romantic  School,  and  the  Swabian  School.  A  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  modern  German  lyric  and  ballad.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

171.  Schiller's  Earlier  and  Later  Theory  of  the  Drama. — A  discussion  of 
the  ripening  views  of  the  dramatist  in  the  light  of  his  earlier  and  later  theory  and 
practice.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

174.  Sturm  und  Drang. — Vorlesungen  und  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
literarische  Periode  von  etwa  1770  biz  sum  Auftreten  der  deutschen  Fnihroman- 
tiker  mit  besonderer  Berticksichtigung  der  philosophischen  und  politischen 
Zeitstromungen.    [Not  given  1918-19.] 

175.  The  Romantic  School. — A  systematic  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
the  development  and  gradual  differentiation  of  the  romantic  Weltanschauung  in 
the  creative  and  theoretical  works  of  the  Romantic  School.  Mj.  Winter,  2:00, 
Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 

176.  Das  junge  Deutschland. — Die  litterarische  Bewegung  von  etwa  1830 
bis  1840  in  Deutschland.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

177.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  seit  1848. — Readings,  reports, 
and  discussions  in  connection  with  informal  lectures  in  German  by  the  instructor. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

178.  Herder  and  the  Humanistic  Movement  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 

[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

179.  Goethe's  "Werthers  Leiden." — A  critical  account  of  the  sources,  the 
intrinsic  significance,  and  the  literary  structure  of  the  work.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

180.  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister." — An  examination  of  its  relation  to  the 
poet's  life  and  thought.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

181.  Das  Weib  in  mittelalterlichen  Geschichten. — Mittelhochdeutsche 
Schriftsteller  wie  der  Strieker,  Herrant  von  Wildonie,  Jans  Enenkel  (Hagens, 
Gesamtabenteuer,  etc.)  bilden  den  Ausgangspunkt  fur  die  Untersuchung.  Zusam- 
mengehorige  Gruppen  von  Geschichten  werden  herausgegriffen,  damit  zusam- 
menhangende  kulturelle,  zeit-  und  volkspsychologische  Momente,  die  die  Stellung 
der  Frau  beleuchten,  besprochen,  und  vor  allem  die  Verzweigungen  der  Themata 
in  den  verschiedenen  Litteraturen  verfolgt,  wo  immer  moglich  unter  Zuriick- 
fuhrung  auf  antike  oder  orientalische  urspungliche  Formen.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

182.  History  of  the  German  Novel. — A  survey  in  outline  of  the  development 
of  German  prose  fiction  from  mediaeval  times  to  Goethe  will  precede  an  intensive 
study  of  the  trend  of  the  novel  from  Werther  to  the  present.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

183.  The  Modern  German  Novel— [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

184.  Das  deutsche  Drama  von  den  ersten  Anfangen  bis  zum  Jahre  1550. — 

[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

185.  History  of  the  German  Drama  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries. — A  study  of  Romance  pseudo-classical  influences  in  Germany  and 
of  the  growth  of  the  national  drama  of  the  eighteenth  century.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

186.  The  Modern  German  Drama. — The  evolution  of  sociological  and 
artistic  tendencies  in  the  modern  drama  beginning  with  Ibsen.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

187.  Technique  of  the  Drama  since  Lessing. — [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

190.  Relations  between  Literature  and  Philosophy,  from  the  Death  of 
Lessing  to  1848. — The  Classical  era  of  German  literature  and  the  Romantic 
movements  in  Germany,  England,  and  France  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
study  of  the  principal  tendencies  in  contemporaneous  philosophic  thought.  It 
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is  to  fill  the  gap  between  technical  courses  in  Philosophy  of  this  period  on  the  one 
hand  and  purely  literary  courses  on  the  other  that  this  course  is  offered.  Lec- 
tures in  English,  assigned  reading,  and  reports.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

192.  History  of  German  Literary  Criticism. — The  development  of  German 
literary  taste  throughout  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is  shown  and 
the  sources  are  studied.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  interrelation  of  German, 
French,  and  English  criticism.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  von 
Noe. 

193.  Foreign  Influence  on  German  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries. — A  study  of  the  German  reaction  upon  English  and  French 
classicism,  romanticism,  and  naturalism,  with  incidental  attention  to  other  foreign 
influences,  Oriental,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Scandinavian.  Mj.  (or  M. 
each  Term).    Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 

216.  German  Essays  and  Essayists  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

217.  Contemporary  German  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  chief  German  lyric  of 
the  recent  past  and  present.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

218.  Goethe  and  the  Storm-and- Stress  Period. — A  study  of  the  pronounced 
individualism  of  German  thought  and  feeling  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  as  reflected  in  literature,  particularly  in  the  works  of  Goethe. 
Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term),  Summer,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  Long. 

PROSE MI NAR 

241.  Introduction  to  Methods  of  Research  in  German  Literature. — The 

course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  bibliography  and  methods  of 
research.  Simple  problems  are  worked  out  to  illustrate  various  methods  of 
research.  The  course  is  primarily  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  seminar 
and  dissertation  work.  Students  are  advised  to  take  it  before  entering  regular 
seminar  courses.  Mj.  Autumn,  Tu.  and  Th.,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor 
von  Noe. 

SEMINARS 

251.  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — With  a  Gothic  text  for  a  basis,  this 
course  aims  to  show  the  relation  between  Germanic  and  the  other  Indo-European 
languages  and  the  interrelation  of  the  Germanic  languages.  Problems  in 
phonology,  morphology,  and  semasiology  will  be  studied.  Professor  Wood. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

252.  Investigations  in  Old  High  German  Dialects. — A  careful  study  of 
specimens  of  the  principal  Old  High  German  dialects  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  Germanic  and  to  one  another.  Mj.  Autumn,  3:05-5:00,  Pro- 
fessor Wood. 

253.  For  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  whose  major  work  is  linguistics. 
Mj.  hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Wood. 

260.  The  Germanic  Epic. — Associate  Professor  Allen.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

261.  Lyric  Origins  in  Germany. — A  comparison  of  the  theories  of  extraneous 
origin  for  Minnesang,  together  with  an  investigation  of  early  German  folk- 
poetry  and  of  the  lyrics  in  the  Carmina  burana.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
French,  while  highly  desirable,  is  not  a  prerequisite  of  this  course.  Associate 
Professor  Allen.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

262.  The  Mediaeval  Lyric  and  Ballad. — Associate  Professor  Allen. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

263.  Heine  und  Uhland. — A  study  of  the  Romantic  lyric  as  exemplified  in 
Wilhelm  Muller  and  Eichendorff  will  precede  an  investigation  of  the  sources  and 
literary  technique  of  the  poems  of  Heine  and  Uhland.  Associate  Professor 
Allen.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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265.  Heine. — Associate  Professor  Allen.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

266.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to  1100. — 

Investigation  of  cross-influence  in  the  transmission  of  various  literary  types 
during  this  period.    Associate  Professor  Allen.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

267.  The  German  Novel. — An  investigation  of  several  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  evolution  of  prose  fiction  in  Germany  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Mj.  Summer,  Wed.,  1:30-3:30,  Associate  Professor 
Allen. 

280.  Der  Junge  Goethe,  1749-1775.— Mj .  Autumn,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Pro- 
fessor SCHUTZE. 

281.  Goethe's  First  Weimar  Period  (1775-1788).— [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

282.  Goethe's  Second  Weimar  Period  (1788-1805). — Professor  Schutze. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

283.  Goethe  (1805-1832).— Mj.  Winter,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor 
Schutze. 

284.  Goethe's  "Faust,"  Part  I. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

285.  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister." — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

286.  Herder. — Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

287.  The  Romantic  School. — Professor  Schutze.   [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

288.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

289.  The  Modern  Drama. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
290A  and  B.  The  History  and  Theory  of  the  German  "Lied"  from  Opitz 

to  the  Present. — Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

291.  The  Technique  of  Lyrical  Poetry. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

300.  Das  englische  Drama  in  Deutschland  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrhundert. — 

Professor  Cutting.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

301.  Lessing's  Theory  of  the  Drama. — Mj.  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor 
Cutting. 

302.  Goethe's  "Faust,"  I  and  II. — Professor  Cutting.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  courses  offered  for  the  current  year  by  the 
Departments  of  Philosophy,  Education,  History,  History  of  Art,  Comparative 
Philology,  Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  and  English. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JJohn  Matthews  Manly,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English;  Captain. 

William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  D.D.,   Professor  Emeritus  of   Poetry  and 
Criticism. 

William  Darnall  MacClintock,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 
Myra  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Herrick,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
James  Weber  Linn,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Tom  Peete  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Celtic. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Edith  Foster  Flint,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Charles  Read  Baskervill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Thomas  Albert  Knott,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
James  Root  Hulbert,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Carl  Henry  Grabo,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
David  Harrison  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JGeorge  Wiley  Sherburn,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English;  Y.M.C.A.  in  France 
Evelyn  May  Albright,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 

Ruth  Lomas  Bribach,  A.B.  Emma  Feild  Pope,  A.M. 

Zoe  Fisk  Flanagan,  A.M.  Dewitt  Talmage  Starnes,  A.M. 

Frank  Martindale  Webster,  Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Junior  Colleges. — Course  1  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  first  quarte 
of  residence.  Course  3  is  required  of  all  students  having  nine  majors  of  credit 
It  must  be  taken  before  admission  to  the  Senior  Colleges.  Students  in  the  Junio 
Colleges  have  the  following  privileges  of  election:  (a)  courses  40  and  41  are  ope 
to  those  who  have  passed  course  1;  (b)  courses  4,  21,  34A,  47,  48,  160,  are  open 
those  who  have  passed  courses  1,  3,  and  40. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  English  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1  to 
student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  the 
ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the  courses  taken,  which  mus 
include  courses  1,  3,  40,  and  41;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May  upo 
the  same  courses.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
Examiner. 

t  Absent  on  leave. 
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COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

4,  English  Composition;  5,  6,  English  Composition,  advanced  course; 
7,  Rhetoric  and  Composition  for  Teachers;  9,  Argumentation;  9A,  Oral  Debates; 
10,  Public  Address;  11,  The  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Press;  12; 
16;  18;  21,  Old  English,  elementary  course;  22,  Old  English;  28,  Chaucer, 
the  Canterbury  Tales;  32,  Modern  English  Grammar;  33,  English  Grammar  for 
Teachers;  34A,  History  of  the  English  Language;  36,  39,  History  of  the  Middle 
English  Literature;  42,  English  Literature,  1557-99;  43,  English  Literature, 
1599-1660;  44,  English  Literature,  1660-1744;  46,  English  Literature,  1744-98; 
47,  English  Literature,  1798-1832;  48A,  English  Literature,  1832-92  (poetry); 
48B,  English  Literature,  1832-92  (prose);  71;  72,  Shakspere's  Comedies;  75, 
Milton;  76,  The  English  Romantic  Movement;  77,  Pope,  the  Satires;  79, 
Browning  and  Tennyson;  80,  English  Literature  for  Teachers;  85,  The  Drama 
in  England  from  1600  to  1642;  87,  The  History  of  the  Novel;  88,  The  Technique 
of  the  Modern  Novel;  90,  The  Literary  Essay  in  England;  91,  Ballad  and  Epic 
Poetry;  130,  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  English  Literature;  140,  The  Technique  of  the 
Drama;  141;  142A,  Contemporary  Literature;  160,  American  Literature;  173, 
Arthurian  Element  in  Mediaeval  Literature;  174,  The  Mediaeval  Revival  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century;  175,  Introduction  to  Celtic  Literature. 

The  following  courses,  though  intended  primarily  for  graduates,  are  open 
to  properly  qualified  Senior  College  students,  and  may  be  selected  as  part  of  the 
principal  sequence: 

23,  Old  English,  Beowulf;  26,  Early  Middle  English;  27,  Later  Middle 
English;  69,  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser;  70A,  B,  Shakspere;  84,  The 
Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600. 

In  general,  the  principal  sequence  in  English  must  include  three  required 
courses,  4,  41,  and  one  of  three,  21,  28,  34 A;  two  groups  of  two  majors  each  (e.g., 
Old  or  Middle  English,  the  Renaissance,  the  eighteenth  century,  American  litera- 
ture, Celtic  literature,  the  drama,  the  ballad,  the  novel,  etc.),  and  two  elective 
majors.  The  minor  sequence  must  include  the  three  required  courses  and  one 
group.    The  following  special  sequences  are  recognized: 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE 

a)  General,  for  students  of  Language:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34A, 
36,  41. 

b)  General,  for  students  of  Literature:  courses  4,  28,  41,  and  six  selected  from 
the  following  courses:  5,  6,  42-48,  72;  75;  76;  77;  79;  85,  87,  90,  91,  130,  140, 
142;  160. 

c)  For  teachers:  courses  4,  7,  12;  16;  18;  28,  33,  34;  36;  41,  80. 

d)  In  preparation  for  Journalism:  courses  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  16,  41,  142. 

SECONDART  SEQUENCES 

a)  General:  courses  4,  41,  and  four  of  the  courses  42-48,  87,  90,  and  160. 
6)  For  Law  students:  courses  4,  5,  9,  and  9A,  10,  16;  18,  41. 
c)  For  students  of  Modern  Language  whose  principal  sequence  is  in  Romance 
or  German:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  and  28. 
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d)  For  students  of  Modern  Literature  whose  principal  sequence  is  taken  in 
Romance  or  German:  courses  28,  41,  and  four  others  chosen  according  to  the 
period  studied. 

For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  pp.  165-66. 

A  special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  English  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1 
to  a  student  who  has  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in 
the  courses  in  English  taken,  which  must  include  at  least  five  elective  majors 
in  the  Senior  Colleges;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May.  The  exami- 
nation in  1918  will  be  upon  the  following  courses:  21,  22,  28,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47, 
48,  85,  160.  The  student  may  choose  any  five  of  these  as  the  basis  of  his  exami- 
nation. More  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental 
Examiner. 

The  Graduate  Schools. — Graduate  students  who  did  not  as  undergraduates 
devote  special  attention  to  English  should  select  their  work  at  first  from  the 
courses  intended  primarily  for  Senior  College  students.  Some  familiarity  with 
English  studies  is  presupposed  in  the  courses  intended  primarily  for  graduate 
students.  The  following  courses,  though  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates, 
may  be  taken  by  graduate  students  and  will  be  credited  toward  the  higher  degrees: 
21,  22,  28,  32,  33,  34A;  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  71,  72,  75,  76A;  77;  79,  85,  87, 
88,  90,  91,  130,  140,  141;  142;  160,  173,  174,  175.  The  following  courses  are 
intended  primarily  for  graduate  students  and  are  open  to  all  who  are  properly 
equipped  for  them  in  knowledge  and  experience  in  study:  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29, 
34B,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  50,  51,  52,  54,  56,  57,  60,  61,  69,  70,  73,  76,  83,  84,  86,  89, 
102,  103,  150,  161,  170,  180. 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  English  are  as  follows: 

1.  Prerequisites. — a)  Before  acceptance  as  a  candidate  the  student  should 
have  completed  the  equivalent  of  nine  majors  (twelve  or  fifteen  year  hours)  of 
college  work  in  English,  in  addition  to  the  required  courses  in  composition  (the 
equivalent  of  English  1  and  English  3  in  the  University  of  Chicago)  and  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  literature  (the  equivalent  of  English  40).  The  nine  majors 
should  include  four  of  the  period  courses,  42-48.  This  requirement  represents 
roughly  the  attainment  of  a  student  who  selects  his  major  sequence  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

b)  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  student's  undergraduate  training  in 
English  is  tested  by  a  written  examination  given  in  August  and  in  December  for 
all  who  expect  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  within  the  next 
three  quarters. 

c)  At  the  time  of  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  should  possess  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English. 

2.  Residence  and  courses. — a)  The  minimum  requirement  is  a  residence  of 
three  quarters  and  the  completion  of  eight  majors  of  graduate  work,  at  least  one 
major  of  which  must  be  taken  in  Old  or  Middle  English.  The  period  courses, 
42-48,  should  be  elected  if  not  included  in  undergraduate  preparation. 

b)  Some  one  period  or  form  should  be  chosen  for  special  study;  e.g.,  Old 
English,  Middle  English,  the  Renaissance,  the  Restoration  and  early  eighteenth 
century,  the  later  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century,  the  later  nineteenth 
century,  American  literature,  the  drama,  the  novel,  criticism.    Three  or  four 
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majors  should  be  taken  in  this  special  field.  The  period  or  form  chosen  will 
naturally  determine  the  subject  of  the  dissertation. 

c)  In  case  the  graduate  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  have  been 
partially  anticipated  at  the  time  of  acceptance  as  a  candidate,  advanced  courses 
in  English  composition,  courses  for  teachers  offered  in  the  Department  of  English, 
or  approved  courses  in  other  departments  (including  the  Department  of  General 
Literature)  may  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  necessary  eight  majors. 

d)  No  courses,  however,  outside  the  Department  of  English  may  be  taken 
for  credit  toward  the  Master's  degree  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence  unless 
the  subject  for  a  dissertation  has  already  been  accepted  and  the  substituted  courses 
approved  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  student's  special  field. 

3.  Dissertation. — Six  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree 
is  sought  the  candidate  must  submit  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  a  disser- 
tation showing  the  result  of  special  study  of  some  approved  subject  and  demon- 
strating his  ability  in  original  investigation  or  in  independent  organization  of 
material  already  at  hand.  A  dissertation  illogical  in  organization  and  obscure 
and  incorrect  in  expression  will  be  rejected  without  consideration  of  the  value  of 
the  investigation. 

4.  Examination. — The  final  test  of  the  candidate's  fitness  to  receive  the 
degree  consists  of  an  oral  examination  covering  his  special  field,  but  not  confined 
to  that  field  or  to  the  particular  courses  offered. 

The  Doctor's  degree. — All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  English, 
whatever  may  be  their  special  field  of  work,  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
general  history  of  English  literature  and  a  fair  equipment  in  Old  and  Middle 
English.  The  minimum  requirement  in  the  former  may  be  roughly  indicated 
as  represented  by  courses  36,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  70A,  B,  85,  150,  160;  this 
minimum  is  permitted  only  to  those  whose  special  interest  is  in  linguistic  study 
and  who  consequently  take  as  their  secondary  subject  either  Germanic  or 
Romance  Philology;  such  students  will  of  course  take  special  linguistic  courses 
in  English.  The  minimum  requirement  in  linguistic  work  for  students  whose 
special  interest  lies  in  the  study  of  literature  and  literary  history  may  be  roughly 
indicated  as  given  in  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  34. 

Students  in  this  group  are  strongly  advised  to  choose  their  secondary  subject 
with  immediate  reference  to  its  usefulness  in  the  field  to  which  they  intend  to 
devote  special  attention.  Of  prime  importance  to  those  who  aim  at  a  broad  and 
enlightened  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  its  greatest  manifestations  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Romance,  and  the  German  literatures. 
The  relative  importance  of  these  varies  in  accordance  with  the  field  of  English 
literature  chosen  for  special  study;  but  a  sound  knowledge  of  English  literature 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  its  phenomena  are  impossible  without  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  at  least  one  of  the  other  great  literatures  of  the  civilized  world 
and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  currents  of  foreign  thought  which  were  most 
influential  in  England  during  the  period  chosen  for  special  study.  The  Head  of 
the  Department  and  the  other  instructors  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  candidates 
their  special  interests  and  plans. 

A  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department  must  be  presented  at  least  three  months  before  the  Convocation  at 
which  the  candidate  wishes  to  receive  the  degree.    After  the  dissertation  has  been 
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accepted,  the  candidate  must  present  himself  for  a  special  public  examination 
in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University. 

The  Doctor's  degree  is  not  conferred  merely  for  faithful  and  accurate  work, 
however  great  in  amount;  the  candidate  must  exhibit  some  capacity  for  investi- 
gation and  independent  thought.  The  requirements  cannot  therefore  be  stated 
in  terms  of  years  or  courses.  Three  years,  are,  however,  usually  necessary 
for  a  competent  student  who  enters  the  Graduate  School  with  a  good  equip- 
ment. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  English  are  advised 
to  elect,  as  undergraduates,  at  least  two  courses  in  the  English  language,  21  and 
28  (and  if  possible  34),  one  elective  course  in  English  composition  (4  or  9),  two 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  English  (7  and  80),  and  further  courses  in  English 
literature,  including  41  and  160. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     COURSES  IN  RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

The  following  courses  in  rhetoric  and  English  composition  are  designed  to 
give  the  student  such  training  as  he  needs  in  expression  and  organization  of 
thought  in  order  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  material  of  other  departments  of 
study.  He  is  required  to  take  English  1  in  his  first  quarter  and  English  3  in  his 
second  year  of  residence.  These  courses  are  prerequisite  to  higher  courses  in 
composition.  English  4  is  given  in  two  sections  in  which  the  emphasis  is  laid 
respectively  on  literary  quality  and  on  organization  of  material.  These  courses 
may  be  elected  to  supplement  English  4,  or  in  place  of  it.  One  of  these  elective 
courses  in  composition  is  invariably  required  as  part  of  the  primary  or  secondary 
sequence  in  English.  English  5  and  6  are  intended  for  those  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  English  composition  for  literary  or  professional  reasons. 

GROUP  I.     FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

l.1  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition:    Introductory  College  Course. — 

Short  themes  and  exercises  weekly.  Mj.  every  Quarter.  Summer,  9:15,  Dr. 
Albright;  Autumn,  9:15,  11:50,  and  2:00,  Associate  Professors  Linn  and 
Flint,  Drs.  Stevens,  Sherburn,  and  Albright;  Winter,  9:15  and  2:00, 
Spring,  9: 15,  Dr.  Albright. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges.  Course  1  must  be  taken  imme- 
diately after  entrance  to  the  University. 

2.  English  Composition. — For  students  conditioned  in  English  1.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Tu.  and  Th.,  12:55. 

3.  English  Composition. — Required  of  all  candidates  for  degrees  who  have 
completed  nine  majors  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  including  English  1.  Mj.  every 
Quarter.  Summer,  10:45,  Dr.  Albright;  Autumn,  10:20  and  3:05,  Associate 
Professors  Linn,  Flint,  and  Robertson,  Drs.  Stevens,  Albright,  and 
Sherburn,  and  Mr.  Grabo;  Winter,  10:20  and  3:05,  Drs.  Stevens  and 
Albright,  and  Mr.  Grabo;  Spring,  10:20  and  3:05,  Drs.  Sherburn,  Stevens, 
and  Albright. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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GROUP  IX.     FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

4A,  B,  C.  English  Composition. — Daily  and  longer  themes.  Open  to  students 
who  have  passed  English  1  and  3.  In  4 A  the  emphasis  is  upon  narration;  in 
4B  upon  exposition;  in  4C  on  argument.  Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Associate 
Professor  Linn;  Autumn  (4A),  12:55,  Professor  Lovett;  Winter  (4B),  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Linn;  (4A),  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  Spring 
(4A),  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  (4B),  9:15,  Associate  Professor 
Lyman. 

5,  6.  English  Composition:  Advanced  Course. — Courses  5  and  6  should 
be  elected  as  a  whole.  These  courses  are  open  to  students  in  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  the  Graduate  School  who  have  attained  a  high  grade  in  courses  1,  3,  and  4, 
or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  as  to  their  ability.  Mj.  Summer,  11 :50, 
Professor  Lovett  and  Associate  Professor  Linn;  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring, 
2:00,  Professor  Herrick. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course 
deals  with  the  aims,  the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  written 
and  in  oral  composition.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:10;  Second  Term,  9:15,  Associate  Professor 
Lyman;  Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

9.  Argumentation  and  Debating. — Structure  and  substance  of  argument. 
Brief-drawing,  analysis,  evidence,  refutation  developed  through  their  appli- 
cation to  topics  in  representative  fields  of  thought.  Oral  presentation.  Mj. 
Winter,  3:05,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

10.  Forms  of  Public  Address. — [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

11.  The  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Press. — A  study  of  contempo- 
rary journalism,  with  practice  in  various  forms.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  includ- 
ing English  3  and  40  and  Sociology  1.    Mj.  Spring,  12:55,  Mr.  Grabo. 

18.  The  Speaking  Voice  and  English  Pronunciation. — The  course  presents 
the  fundamentals  of  English  pronunciation;  of  articulation  and  enunciation. 
It  aims  to  cultivate  an  unaffected  and  distinct  delivery.  Defects,  mannerisms, 
and  colloquialisms  of  speech  are  analyzed  and  corrected.  Through  exercises 
in  vocal  expression  (as  distinguished  from  "voice  culture")  students  are  trained 
to  use  the  voice  correctly.  The  principles  discussed  in  the  course  should  enable 
teachers  of  English  and  of  Expression  to  diagnose  the  more  common  defects  in  the 
speaking  voice  and  to  make  practical  suggestions  to  their  pupils  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  powers  of  expression.  Open  only  to  students  taking  a  major  or 
minor  sequence  in  English  or  Public  Speaking.  Prerequisite:  18  majors  and 
three  courses  in  English.    Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

20.  Investigations  in  Composition. — Designed  to  train  supervisors,  princi 
pals,  and  teachers  of  English  to  carry  on  investigations  and  measurements  of 
the  written  and  oral  composition  work  of  elementary-  and  secondary-school 
pupils.    Includes  experiments  in  the  evaluation  of  various  methods  of  teaching 
English  composition.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

II.     COURSES  IN  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  ENGLISH 

Courses  in  Old  and  Middle  English  fall  into  well-defined  groups  which  are 
arranged  so  as  to  constitute  consecutive  work  extending  over  three  years.  As 
nearly  as  possible  they  ought  to  be  taken  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

First  year:  courses  21,  22,  23  (Old  English),  28  (Chaucer),  32  (Grammar), 
34A  (History  of  Language),  36  (Old  English  Literature),  39  (Middle  English 
Literature),  175  (Celtic  Literature). 

Second  and  third  years:  Language:  courses  24  (Cyncwidf),  26  (Middle  Eng- 
lish), 34B  (History  of  Language),  35  (seminar).  Literature:  courses  27A,  B,  C, 
or  D-E,  29A,  B  (Metrical  Romances)  37A,  B  (Chaucer),  83  (Mediaeval 
Drama). 
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If  possible,  course  150  (Bibliography)  should  be  taken  by  all  graduate  stu- 
dents in  their  first  year.  The  courses  recommended  for  second  or  third  year  are 
usually  offered  only  in  alternate  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  Comparative  Philology  1;  German  103,  104,  109,  112; 
Romance  76;  English  170. 

21.  Old  English  (beginning  course). — The  prose  in  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader,  and  elementary  grammar.  Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Hulbert;  Autumn,  10:20,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

22.  Old  English:  Poetry. — The  poems  in  Bright's  Reader,  and  the  first 
thousand  lines  of  Beowulf.  Study  of  meter  and  characteristics  of  Old  English 
Poetry.    Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

23.  Old  English:  "Beowulf." — Reading  of  the  text  and  examination  of 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  poem.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Spring, 
10 : 20,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

24.  Old  English:  "Cynewulf." — Rapid  reading  from  poems,  and  study  of 
problems.    Graduate  students  only.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

25.  Old  English:  The  Pseudo-Cadmonian  Poems. — Reading  of  all  the 
Poems  and  examination  of  problems.  Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor 
Hulbert. 

26.  Early  Middle  English. — Emerson's  Middle  English  Reader.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  development  of  the  language  and  to 
dialectology.  For  graduate  students  only.  Prerequisite:  English  21  and  28. 
Mj.  Autumn,  3:05,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

27A,  B,  C.  Middle  English:  Special  Course. — Study  of  a  single  work; 
linguistic  and  textual  problems,  sources,  literary  relationships,  authorship,  etc. 
(A)  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight;  (B)  The  Debate  between  the  Body  and  the 
Soul;  (C)  Piers  the  Plowman.  Prerequisite:  English  26.  Graduate  students 
only.    27C.  Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

27D,  E.  Middle  English  Alliterative  Poetry  Exclusive  of  "Piers  the  Plow- 
man."— Special  problems.    For  graduate  students  only.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

28.  Chaucer:  "The  Canterbury  Tales." — An  introductory  course  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  no  training  in  Middle  English.  Only  graduate  and  advanced 
Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer,  11:50;  Winter,  11:50,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Hulbert. 

29A,  B.  English  Metrical  Romances. — Study  of  texts.  For  graduate 
students  only.    2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  4:00,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 

31.  The  Science  of  Language. — Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Knott. 

32.  Modern  English  Grammar. — A  study  of  colloquial  and  standard  usage. 
For  graduate  and  advanced  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer,  2:35, 
Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

33.  English  Grammar  for  Teachers. — M  j .  Spring,  1 1 : 50,  Professor  Tolman. 
34A.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (for  undergraduates). — A  general 

survey  of  the  development  of  the  English  language;  its  relations  to  other  lan- 
guages; the  chief  periods;  the  development  of  forms,  sounds,  and  meanings; 
foreign  influences.  No  prerequisite.  Mj .  Autumn,  1 1 : 50,  Assistant  Professor 
Hulbert. 

34B.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (for  graduates). — The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  co-ordinate,  organize,  and  supplement  the  knowledge  given 
in  the  more  fundamental  courses  in  Old  and  Middle  English  and  to  examine 
the  development  of  the  language  to  modern  times.  Prerequisite:  English  23 
and  26.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

35A,  B,  C,  D.  Old  English:  Seminar. — In  different  years  the  study  of 
Old  English  phonology,  morphology,  dialects,  and  syntax  will  be  considered. 
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Students  will  be  admitted  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  For 
graduate  students  only.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

36.  The  History  of  Old  English  Literature. — From  the  earliest  remains  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Lectures  and  readings,  largely  in  translation.  Pre- 
requisite: English  21.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

37.  Chaucer. — Rapid  reading  and  discussion  of  his  works.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students.    Prerequisite:  English  28.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

38.  Pseudo-Chaucerian  Pieces. — Studies  of  some  of  the  prose  and  verse 
falsely  ascribed  to  Chaucer  by  the  earlier  editors.  Prerequisite:  the  ability  to 
read  Middle  English  and  Old  French  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  genuine  works  of 
Chaucer.    For  graduate  students  only.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

39.  The  History  of  Middle  English  Literature. — Lectures  and  extensive 
reading  and  some  examination  of  problems.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 


III.     COURSES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  English  Literature,  at  first  in  general  (40),  then  in  detail  (courses  42-48,  84, 
85,  87,  160),  and  finally  in  such  minuteness  as  is  necessary  to  furnish  him  with 
material  for  advanced  studies  and  research.  English  40  is  advised  for  all  stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  a  thorough  course  in  the  history  of  English  literature  in 
the  high  school.  English  41,  42-48,  75,  79,  85,  87,  88,  90,  91,  and  160  are  designed 
especially  to  give  training  in  methods  of  literary  study  and  presentation  of  results. 
Of  these,  41,  47,  48,  87,  88,  90, 140,  and  160  are  recommended  for  undergraduates; 
42-46,  75,  and  91  for  graduates  who  need  such  training. 

40.1  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature. — Required  readings  arranged 
chronologically  to  reflect  the  historical  development  of  English  literature.  Study 
of  literary  forms,  prose  style,  and  versification.  Prerequisite:  English  1.  Mj. 
Summer,  9:15,  Dr.  Albright;  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  MacClintock; 
Winter,  9:15  and  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Flint,  Dr.  Stevens,  and 
Mr.  Grabo;  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professors  Linn  and  Flint,  and 
Dr.  Stevens. 

41.  Shakspere. — The  reading  and  interpretation  of  representative  plays. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Associate  Professor  Cross;  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor 
Tolman;  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  MacClintock;  Spring,  11:50  and  12:55, 
Professor  Lovett  and  Dr.  Sherburn. 

GROUP  I.      FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES  AND  THE   GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Courses  42-48  cover  with  some  minuteness  the  history  of  English  literature 
from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  down  to  the  present  time.  They  need 
not  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

42.  English  Literature,  1557-1559. — Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor 
Tolman. 

43.  English  Literature,  1599-1660.— M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:35,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Baskervill;  Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Tolman. 

44.  English  Literature,  1660-1744.— Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Professor 
Reynolds. 

46.  English  Literature,  1744-1798.— Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Professor  Rey- 
nolds; Winter,  9:15,  Professor  MacClintock. 

47.  English  Literature,  1798-1832— Mj .  Autumn,  9:15,  Mr.  Grabo. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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48A,  B.  English  Literature,  1832-1892— Mj.  Summer,  9:15;  2Mjs.  48B 
(Prose),  Winter,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Linn;  48A  (Poetry),  Spring, 
10:20,  Professor  Tolman. 

50.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Period,  1550-1600.— 
Development  of  literary  types  and  ideals.  For  graduate  students  only.  Pre- 
requisite: English,  42,  43,  and  85  or  their  equivalents.  Mj.  Spring,  Mon., 
Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 

51.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  in  England. — 
Lectures  on  the  main  currents  of  literature  and  civilization  in  England  from  the 
introduction  of  printing  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  with  discussion  of  the 
texts  in  Flugel's  Neuenglisches  Lesebuch.  For  graduate  students  only.  Mj. 
Winter,  3:05,  Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 

52.  Studies  in  the  English  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies.— For  graduate  students  only.  The  Plays  of  Ben  Jonson.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  3:40,  Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 

54.  Studies  in  the  English  Heroic  Play. — For  graduate  students  only. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Reynolds. 

56A,  B.  Studies  in  Romanticism  in  English  Literature. — For  graduate 
students  only.  The  rise  of  Liberalism  in  political  and  social  thought.  Mj. 
Spring,  9 : 15,  Professor  MacClintock. 

57.  Studies  in  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century:  The  Letter 
Writers— Mj.  Winter,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Reynolds. 

61.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Fiction.— Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:00-6:00, 
Professor  Lovett.    ,  • 

69.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser. — This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  graduate  students,  but  Senior  College  students  who  have  passed  with  credit 
in  English  42  will  be  admitted.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

70A,  B.  Shakspere. — The  plays  in  sequence.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
Wed.,  Fri.,  4:00-6:00,  Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 

71.  Shakspere's  Tragedies. — Mj.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

72.  Shakspere's  Comedies. — Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Professor  Mac- 
Clintock. 

73.  Problems  in  Shakspere. — For  graduate  students  only.  Lectures .  on 
the  treatment  of  texts  and  the  history  of  Shaksperean  scholarship.  Discussion 
of  problems.  Mj .  Spring,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4: 00-6: 00,  Associate  Professor  Basker- 
vill. 

74.  The  Shakspere  Apocrypha. — [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

75.  Milton. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2:35,  Professor  Lovett. 

76A.  The   English   Romantic   Movement. — Wordsworth.    Mj.  Summer, 
8:10,  Professor  Reynolds;  Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  MacClintock. 
77.  Pope:   The  Satires. — Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Professor  Reynolds. 

79.  Browning  and  Tennyson.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

80.  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Secondary  School. — Discusses  the 
choice,  arrangement,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  subject-matter  and  of 
methods  suitable  for  high-school  instruction.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors 
in  literature,  and,  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  experience  in  teaching.  M.  Summer, 
either  Term,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Lyman.  Mj.  Spring,  2:35,  Associate 
Professor  Lyman. 

83.  The  Mediaeval  Drama. — The  origins  and  the  development  of  the  medi- 
aeval religious  drama.  For  graduates  only.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Associate 
Professor  Baskervill. 

84.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600— A  study  of  the  forms  of 
the  drama  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance;  of  the  influences 
which  shaped  the  Elizabethan  drama;  and  of  the  history  of  the  drama  in  that 
period.    Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Tolman. 
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85.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1642. — Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Robertson;  Spring,  11:50,  Associate  Professor  Linn. 

86A.  Representative  English  Comedy  before  1700. — [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

87A,  B.  The  English  Novel. — From  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time. 
87B  (1800-1900).  Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Mr.  Grabo;  2Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter, 
11:50,  Professor  Lovett. 

88.  The  Technique  of  the  Modern  Novel. — Representative  English,  French, 
Russian,  and  German  novels  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  structure 
and  technique.  Ability  to  read  French  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  course.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

89.  Studies  in  Eighteenth- Century  Comedy. — For  graduate  students  only. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

90.  The  Literary  Essay  in  England. — Readings  of  masterpieces  from  Bacon 
to  Pater.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  MacClintock. 

91.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry. — The  English  ballads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collection  of  Child  and  Kittredge.  Beowulf  and  the  Iliad  will  be  read 
in  translation;  other  famous  epics  will  be  treated  in  lectures.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

102A.  English  Literary  Criticism. — Theory  and  types  developed  from  a 
study  of  masterpieces  of  English  critics.  Coleridge  to  Arnold.  For  graduate 
students  only.    Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Professor  MacClintock. 

103A,  B.  The  Structure  of  English  Verse. — A  discussion  of  metrical  and 
rhythmical  theories  and  a  historical  account  of  English  verse.  2Mjs.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

130.  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  English  Literature. — For  Senior  College  and  gradu- 
ate students.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

140.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama. — A  detailed  and  careful  study  of  the 
technique  of  selected  plays.  Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students  who 
have  passed  in  course  85.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

141.  The  Technique  of  Criticism. — An  account  of  English  criticism  of  the 
present  day  with  reference  to  foreign  influence.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

142A,  B.  Contemporary  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  English  letters  of 
the  present  day,  with  special  reference  to  foreign  influences.  A  critical  study 
of  the  principles  of  literature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material.  2Mjs. 
Winter,  Spring,  3:05,  Professor  Herrick. 

150.  The  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  English  Literary  History. — For 
graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Summer,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:40-5:30,  Autumn,  4:00- 
6:00,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

160A.  Early  American  Literature. — A  study  of  the  literature  from  1607  up 
to  and  including  Irving  and  Cooper,  with  special  reference  to  the  relationship  of 
American  products  to  English  models  and  the  development  of  an  American  point 
of  view.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Mr.  Webster;  Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Boynton. 

160B.  American  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  study  of  the  New 
England,  metropolitan,  and  southern  poets  and  essayists,  and  the  development 
of  the  novel  and  the  short  story  since  the  Civil  War.  Mj.  Winter,  8: 10;  Spring, 
9:15,  Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

160C.  American  Literature  since  1890. — Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Associate 
Professor  Boynton. 

181A,  B.  Studies  in  American  Literature. — 2  Mjs.  A.  Colonial  Period. — 
Autumn,  9:15.  B.  Nineteenth  Century. — Winter,  9:15,  Associate  Professor 
Boynton. 

161C.  Studies  in  American  Literature.  Revolutionary  Period. — [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 
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170.  Early  Irish. — Grammar.  Interpretation  of  Old  and  Middle  Irish 
texts.    2  Mjs.  Winter,  Spring,  4:00,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 

173.  Arthurian  Material  in  English  Literature. — Mj.  Winter,  2:00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Cross. 

174.  The  Mediaeval  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Mj.  Spring, 
2:00,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 

175.  Introduction  to  Celtic  Literature. — The  course  is  especially  designed 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  investigations  in  the  relations  of  Celtic  literature  to 
mediaeval  Romance,  the  Romantic  movement  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  so-called  Modern  Celtic  Renaissance.  Extensive  reading  of  Celtic 
documents  in  translation;  lectures;  reports.  This  course  is  introductory  to 
courses  173  and  174.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45;  Autumn,  10:20,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Cross. 

180.  Seminar. — For  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Mj.  Autumn.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.    Professor  Manly. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  other  departments  which  may 
be  counted  as  fulfilling  requirements  in  English: 

Philosophy  6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Mj. 

Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Mead. 

Sanskrit  1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  10:45;  Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

A.     INSTRUCTORS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Richard  Green  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpre- 
tation and  Head  of  the  Department  of  General  Literature. 

George  Carter  Howland,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture. 

B.     INSTRUCTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  COURSES 
IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

Philip  Schuyler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Adolf  Carl  von  Noe,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

William  Darnall  MacClintock,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Robert  Herrick,  A.B.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
George  Wiley  Sherburn,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Heads  and  acting  Heads  of  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature,  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology,  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  Latin 
Language  and  Literature,  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  General 
Literature  compose  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the  Department  of 
General  Literature. 

The  Department  of  General  Literature,  formerly  known  as  the  Department 
of  Literature  (in  English),  has  for  its  theoretic  basis  the  unity  of  all  literature. 
The  purpose  of  the  Department  is,  by  its  own  courses  and  by  co-operation  with 
the  other  Departments  named  above,  to  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  literature 
not  limited  by  the  divisions  between  particular  languages  and  peoples. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  are  open  to  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature.  They  are  designed  for  two 
different  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  whose  main  work  is  remote  from  Litera- 
ture, but  who  may  desire  some  literary  culture  as  an  element  of  liberal  education; 
(2)  those  who,  whether  in  their  Senior  College  or  their  graduate  work,  desire  to 
specialize  in  literature.  [Particular  courses  in  Biblical  Literature,  where  it  is 
so  specified,  but  no  others,  are  open  to  students  of  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have 
completed  twelve  majors.] 
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The  work  of  the  Department  falls  into  three  sections : 

I.  General  Literature  (irrespective  of  divisions  between  particular  lan- 
guages), treated  as  a  part  of  general  culture  rather  than  specialized  study.  In 
this  section  no  knowledge  will  be  assumed  of  any  language  other  than  English. 

II.  The  Theory  of  Literature,  including  Literary  Interpretation  and  Literary 
Criticism.  For  purposes  of  practical  education  it  is  believed  to  be  impossible 
without  the  use  of  literature  in  translation  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  wide  induc- 
tion from  literary  phenomena  to  make  studies  like  these  scientific.  In  this 
section  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  literatures  concerned  may 
or  may  not  be  assumed. 

III.  Comparative  Literature,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood.  The 
work  of  this  section  will  assume  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  prin- 
cipal literatures  concerned. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

For  Senior  College  courses  no  knowledge  is  assumed  of  any  language  other 
than  English.  They  are  designed  for  students  who  may  desire,  at  this  stage  of 
their  education,  to  gain  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  landmarks  of 
world-literature,  acquaintance  with  which  is  an  essential  of  liberal  education 
alike  for  those  whose  main  interests  are,  and  those  whose  main  interests  are  not, 
literary. 

While  any  course  may  be  taken  by  itself,  yet  students  are  strongly  recom- 
mended to  select  courses  on  some  intelligent  plan  of  grouping.  See  sequences 
given  below. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  World  Literature;  2,  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible;  3B,  Ancient  Epic  and 
Tragedy  for  English  Readers;  4,  Electra  and  Other  Stories  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Dramatizations;  5,  Dante  in  English;  6,  the  Story  of  Faust;  10, 
Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day;  11,  The  Short  Story  in  Contemporary  European 
Literature;  14,  The  Contemporary  European  Novel;  21,  The  Drama  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  22,  The  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Epic; 
23,  Cervantes  and  His  Contemporaries;  24,  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry;  25,  History 
of  Sanskrit  Literature;  26,  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient;  30,  A  Survey  of 
German  Literature  (in  English);  31  ff.,  Old  and  New  Testament  Courses;  40, 
Foundation  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Literature;  41,  Literary  Criticism  and 
Theory  of  Interpretation. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE 

Presenting  the  main  field  of  general  literature:  courses  1,  2,  3B,  4,  5,  6; 
two  out  of  courses  10-23;  one  out  of  courses  24-39.  The  order  is  immaterial, 
except  that  course  1  should  come  as  early  as  possible.  (Modifications:  40  or  41 
may  be  substituted  for  any  course  except  1.  Course  24  may  be  substituted  for 
3B.) 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

(The  order  of  courses  is  immaterial,  except  that  course  1  should  come  as  early  as 
possible.) 

a)  Presenting  the  field  of  General  Literature  as  far  as  seems  practicable 
within  the  two  years  of  Senior  College  work:  courses  1,  2,  3B,  4,  5,  6.  (Modi- 
fications: One  out  of  courses  10-15  may,  if  it  is  so  desired,  be  substituted  for  any 
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course  except  course  1.  Course  24  may  be  substituted  for  3B.  Course  40  or  41 
may  be  substituted  for  any  course  except  course  1.) 

b)  Dealing  chiefly  with  modern  literature,  and  suggested  for  students  whose 
main  work  is  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  Hebrew:  courses  1  and  40,  two  out  of  courses 
5-15,  two  out  of  courses  20-23. 

c)  Suggested  as  supplementary  to  work  done  in  the  Department  of  English : 
courses  1,  2,  3B,  4,  40,  one  out  of  courses  5-39. 

For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  pp.  165-66. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES 

1.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  single  second- 
ary subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  or  as  the  principal  subject  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.,  will  be  required  to  take  courses  in  Biblical  Literature  and  in  Greek- 
Roman  Literature,  unless  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  adequate  work  in 
these  studies  has  been  done  by  the  candidate  previously. 

2.  So  far  as  this  Department  is  reponsible  for  a  course  of  work  leading  to  a 
Master's  degree,  it  is  expected  that  such  work  should  include  (1)  Theory  of 
Literature,  (2)  both  Biblical  and  Greco-Roman  Literatures.  This  second  require- 
ment may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  candidates  whose  previous  records  show 
satisfactory  acquaintance  with  those  literatures. 

3.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  single  second- 
my  subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  take  (a)  at  least  two  majors  in  Section 
III,  (6)  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  four  majors  in  Section  II,  of  which 
course  40  (or  its  equivalent)  must  be  one. 

4.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  principal 
subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  take  at  least  one-half  of  their  work  in  Sec- 
tion III,  this  work  involving  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  principal  litera- 
tures concerned.  They  will  also  be  required  to  take  course  40  (or  its  equivalent) 
and  two  more  majors  in  Section  II.  (It  is  not  found  practicable  at  present  to 
offer  sufficient  courses  in  Section  III  to  render  work  in  this  Department  available 
as  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.) 

The  Department  of  General  Literature  being  in  its  nature  supplementary  to 
the  other  language  and  literature  departments,  it  will  often  happen  that  particular 
courses  in  those  departments  can  be  substituted  for,  or  used  to  supplement, 
courses  in  General  Literature.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  Sec- 
tion III. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     COURSES  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Note. — These  are  (unless  otherwise  stated)  Senior  College  courses;  but  usually 
students  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  obtain  graduate  credit  by  doing 
additional  work. 

1.  World  Literature. — This  course  surveys  the  whole  field  of  literature 
as  far  as  this  has  entered  into  the  culture  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  It  is 
designed  to  lay  a  foundation  for  intelligent  reading  in  the  future,  partly  by  the 
presentation  of  illustrative  masterpieces  and  partly  by  seeking  a  rational  scheme 
for  selection  of  the  "best  books."  For  students  desiring  graduate  credit  addi- 
tional reading  from  a  special  textbook  will  be  required.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:20, 
Professor  Moulton. 
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2.  Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible. — Avoiding  questions  of  theology 
and  historic  criticism  this  course  will  elucidate  the  conception  of  the  Bible  as 
one  of  the  leading  literatures  of  the  world.  Open  to  the  Junior  Colleges.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  10:45,  and  Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Moulton. 

3B.  Ancient  Epic  and  Tragedy  for  English  Readers. — A  rapid-reading  course 
in  Ancient  Classical  Epic  and  Tragedy,  centering  chiefly  around  the  topic  of  the 
Trojan  War.    Mj.  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

4.  Electra  and  Other  Stories  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Dramatizations. — Mj. 
Summer,  11:50,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

5.  Dante  in  English. — Readings  in  Dante's  works,  especially  The  Divine 
Comedy.    Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

5A.  Dante  and  Milton. — Significance  of  the  two  poets  as  interpreters, 
respectively,  of  Mediaeval  Catholicism  and  Renaissance  Protestantism.  Pro- 
fessor Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

6.  The  Story  of  Faust. — Goethe's  Faust  (in  English),  in  comparison  with  the 
treatment  of  the  same  story  in  English  and  Spanish  literature,  and  in  music. 
Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term),  Summer,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

10.  Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day. — A  study  of  the  most  significant  authors 
and  movements  at  the  present  day  in  Continental  Europe.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Howland.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

11.  The  Short  Story  in  Contemporary  European  Literature. — Mj.  (or  M. 
each  Term)  Summer,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

14.  The  Contemporary  European  Novel. — The  principal  living  novelists  of 
Continental  Europe  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  their  place  in  world- 
literature.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

21.  The  Drama  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. — A  study  of 
dramatic  masterpieces  in  Continental  Europe  during  the  period  named.  Mj. 
Autumn,  2 :00,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

22.  The  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Epic. — A  study  of  the  more  famous  epic 
poems  since  classic  times  and  in  languages  other  than  English.  The  class  will 
read  in  translation  the  Song  of  Roland,  Orlando  Furioso,  and  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Associate  Professor  Howland.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

23.  Cervantes  and  His  Contemporaries. — Studies  in  the  classic  Spanish 
novelists  with  consideration  of  their  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  story 
of  adventure  and  the  rogue  novel  in  English.  Mj.  Autumn,  3:00,  Associate 
Professor  Howland. 

24.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry. — The  English  ballads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collections  of  Child  and  Kittredge.  Beowulf  and  the  Iliad  will  be  read 
in  translation;  other  famous  epics  will  be  treated  in  lectures.  Mj.  Professor 
Tolman.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

25.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value, 
and  one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  gain  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit  or  Pah  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.    Mj.  Dr.  Clark. 

26.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — A  study  of  the  rise  of  literary  forms 
and  the  earliest  development  of  literary  art  as  seen  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
neighboring  nations.  The  earliest  literature  of  entertainment,  tales,  romance, 
poetry,  epics,  drama,  widsom,  mortuary,  and  religious  compositions,  scientific 
treatises,  business  and  legal  documents  will  be  taken  up,  read  in  translation, 
analyzed,  and  discussed.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

30.  A  Survey  of  German  Literature  from  the  Beginning  to  Present  Times. — 
This  course  is  conducted  in  English,  and  the  required  reading  is  based  on  English 
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translations  and  textbooks.  No  knowledge  of  German  is  necessary,  but  students 
who  desire  to  use  German  texts  can  do  so.  Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor von  Noe. 

[See  also  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures  80,  81,  and  New  Testament  and  Early- 
Christian  Literature,  101.] 

II.     COURSES  IN  THEORY  OF  LITERATURE 

Note. — These  are  graduate  courses,  but  (unless  otherwise  specified)  open  to  students 
In  the  Senior  Colleges. 

40.  Foundation  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Literature. — The  design  of  this 
course  is  to  deal  with  matters  which  concern  all  students  of  literature,  whether 
English,  Latin,  Hebrew,  or  any  other  particular  literature.  The  course  will 
follow  as  a  textbook  Moulton's  Modern  Study  of  Literature.  One  important  divi- 
sion of  the  subject,  Literary  Criticism,  will  only  be  outlined,  in  view  of  course  41, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  combine  with  this  course,  although  each  course  can  be 
taken  by  itself.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Moulton. 

41.  Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. — The  course  will  follow 
as  a  textbook  Moulton's  Modern  Study  of  Literature,  Books  IV  and  V.  It  will 
include:  (1)  a  full  exposition  of  the  Criticism  of  Interpretation,  illustrated  in 
application  to  Shaksperean  and  other  masterpieces  of  literature;  (2)  some 
problems  of  Speculative  Criticism;  (3)  literature  as  the  Criticism  of  Life.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  2:30,  Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Moulton. 

45.  Aesthetics. — [See  Philosophy  7.]  An  introduction  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  aesthetics.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Tufts. 

47.  The  Greater  French  Essayists  and  Their  Bearing  upon  the  Essay  in 
English  Literature. — For  graduate  students.  Associate  Professor  How- 
land.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

See  also  Romance  28,  31,  32,  34-36;  Germanics  175,  192,  193. 

52.  Contemporary  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  English  letters  of  the 
present  day,  with  special  reference  to  foreign  influences.  A  critical  study  of  the 
principles  of  literature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material.  [See  English 
142A,  B.]    2Mjs.  Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Herrick. 

53.  Early  American  Literature. — A  study  of  the  literature  from  1607  up  to 
and  including  Irving  and  Cooper,  with  special  reference  to  the  relationship  of 
American  products  to  English  models  and  the  development  of  an  American 
point  of  view.  [See  English  160A.]  Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Sherburn;  Autumn, 
Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

See  also  English  56A,  B. 

III.    courses  in  comparative  literature 
Note. — These  are  graduate  courses. 

61.  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to  1100. — [See  Germanics  149.] 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 
See  also  Germanics  175,  192,  193. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Eliakim  Hastings  Moore,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Math.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
Herbert  Ellsworth  Slaught,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

and  Astronomy,  the  School  of  Education. 
Leonard  Eugene  Dickson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Gilbert  Ames  Bliss,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Ernest  Julius  Wilczynski,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Jacob  William  Albert  Young,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of 

Mathematics. 

Arthur  Constant  Lunn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 


Henry  William  Roever,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Acting  Head,  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis  (Summer,  1918). 

Roland  George  Dwight  Richardson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Brown  University  (Summer,  1918). 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 

Gladys  Elizabeth  Gibbens,  A.M.         Cyril  Arthur  Nelson,  A.B. 

Minna  Johanna  Schick,  A.M. 

GENERAL  AIMS 

The  courses  in  Mathematics  are  intended  for  those  studying  mathematics 
as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  for  those  expecting  to  apply  mathematics  in 
other  sciences  or  in  technology,  for  prospective  teachers  of  mathematics  or  other 
sciences  in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  for  workers  and 
investigators  in  the  most  advanced  fields  of  mathematics. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

The  student  will  be  aided  in  planning  his  work  in  Mathematics  by  the 
classification  of  courses  (in  the  list  given  later)  as  primarily  for  the  Junior  College, 
the  Senior  College,  or  the  Graduate  School,  and  by  the  specific  prerequisites 
named  for  each  course.  But  the  proper  arrangement  of  work  in  mathematics  is 
of  such  extreme  importance  that  students  are  urged  to  consult  instructors  of  the 
Department  in  planning  their  work.  For  graduate  students  a  formal  system 
of  registration  is  in  use  which  requires  personal  conference  with  the  instructor 
of  each  course  to  be  taken,  and  quarterly  consultation  with  the  departmental 
adviser  selected  by  the  student. 

MATHEMATICAL  SEQUENCES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

All  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  or  given  numbers  in 
its  printed  Announcements  (called  "mathematical  majors"  in  what  follows)  may 
be  used  in  mathematical  sequences,  except  those  whose  numbers  begin  with  0. 
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Courses  admissible  for  sequences  in  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
may  also  be  used  in  mathematical  sequences  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  majors. 

Principal  sequences. — A  principal  sequence  may  consist  of  any  nine  admissible 
majors  provided  at  least  three  mathematical  majors  are  included  whose  numbers 
are  higher  than  17. 

Secondary  sequences. — A  secondary  sequence  may  consist  of  any  six  admis- 
sible majors  provided  at  least  one  mathematical  major  is  included  whose  number 
is  higher  than  14. 

The  following  are  given  as  illustrations  of  typical  sequences: 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  47,  48,  49. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  23,  24,  31,  38. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

-a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20. 
b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  23  or  29,  31  or  34. 

MATHEMATICS   AND  ASTRONOMY 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  5,  6,  7. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  3A,  3B,  4. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  1,  7. 
6)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  3A,  3B. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  47,  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7. 
6)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  23,  24,  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Physics  3S,  4S. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  23,  Physics  3S,  4S. 

SEQUENCES  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  23,  31,  37,  38. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  6,  15,  26,  32,  34,  36  or  37,  39. 

Secondary  Sequences 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  23  or  31,  37  or  38. 

STUDENTS  IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 

Courses  for  students  in  government  service. — The  Department  makes  the 
following  special  provisions  for  the  needs  of  students  in  government  service 
during  the  war: 

1.  In  case  of  need,  the  order  of  topics  in  certain  courses  will  be  rearranged  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  take  simultaneously  courses  that  are  customarily  taken 
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in  sequence;  for  example,  trigonometry  and  plane  analytics  or  calculus.  Students 
desiring  to  make  combinations  of  this  sort  should  confer  with  the  instructors  of 
the  courses  in  question  before  registering. 

2.  If  desired  by  ten  or  more  students,  the  Department  will,  whenever 
feasible,  arrange  a  special  course  in  mathematics  for  military  men.  Each  such 
course  will  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  group  asking  for  it,  military  needs 
determining  not  only  the  topics  to  be  taken  up  but  also  the  aims  and  methods 
of  instruction. 

GROUPS  OF  COURSES 

Certain  Senior  College  and  early  graduate  courses  introductory  to  the  higher 
mathematics  may  be  grouped  for  reference  as  follows:  (A)  fDifferential  and 
integral  calculus  with  applications  (3Mjs.);  (B)  fSolid  analytics;  selected  topics 
in  geometry;  theory  of  equations;  determinants  and  elementary  invariants; 
limits  and  series;  (C)  fAnalytic  mechanics  (2Mjs.);  vector  analysis;  celestial 
mechanics  (2Mjs.);  (D)  fAdvanced  calculus,  fdifferential  equations,  ftheory  of 
definite  integrals,  elliptic  integrals,  Fourier  series  and  Bessel  functions,  elements 
of  the  theory  of  functions;  (E)  Synthetic  projective  geometry;  analytic  projec- 
tive geometry;  differential  metric  geometry;  differential  projective  geometry; 
(F)  Theory  of  numbers;  theory  of  invariants;  selected  chapters  of  algebra; 
theory  of  substitutions  with  applications  to  algebraic  equations. 

Note. — The  courses  marked  t  are  given  annually;  the  other  courses  usually  once  in 
two  years. 

These  courses  and  the  special  courses  in  the  Higher  Mathematics  are  intended 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  modern  mathematics,  to  develop 
him  to  scientific  maturity,  and  to  enable  him  to  follow,  without  further  guidance, 
the  scientific  movement  of  the  day  in  mathematics,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it  by  creative  research. 

The  special  and  research  courses  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  may  be 
classified,  in  general,  as  relating  to  (a)  Algebra  and  Arithmetic;  (6)  Analysis; 
(c)  Geometry;  (d)  Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics;  and  (e)  the  Foundations 
and  Interrelations  of  the  Mathematical  Disciplines  as  purely  abstract  deductive 
systems.  Courses  of  type  (d)  are  also  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Astronomy 
and  Physics. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

Courses  in  the  history  and  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics — 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus, 
Mechanics — are  offered  by  this  Department  and  the  School  of  Education. 
These  courses  embody  the  conviction  that  elementary  students  need  to  have 
their  mathematics  made  not  easier  but  more  perfectly  intelligible  and  attrac- 
tive. To  this  end  it  is  believed  that  teachers  should  more  generally  appreciate 
and  utilize  in  instruction  the  unity  of  mathematics,  as  made  up  of  various  closely 
interrelated  parts,  and  the  character  of  mathematics,  as  an  ideal  science  developed 
by  abstraction  from  various  more  concrete  domains. 

A)  Secondary-school  positions. — Students  who  expect  to  teach  mathematics 
as  a  major  subject  in  secondary  schools  should  complete  at  least  the  following 
courses  in  their  undergraduate  career:  (1)  Courses  in  pure  mathematics:  Trigo- 
nometry, College  Algebra,  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  Differential  and  Integral 
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Calculus  and  Applications  of  Calculus,  Theory  of  Equations,  and  the  Synoptic 
course;  (2)  Courses  in  applied  mathematics:  Descriptive  Astronomy,  Mechanics, 
and  General  Physics;  (3)  The  two  courses,  Principles  of  Education  and  Methods 
of  Education,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  Junior  College  or  in  the  Senior 
College;  (4)  Practice  Teaching  in  Mathematics  in  the  University  High  School, 
for  which  the  foregoing  courses  in  education  are  prerequisite;  (5)  A  course  in 
the  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  and  a  course  in  the  History  of  Secondary 
Mathematics. 

B)  Minor  collegiate  positions. — Those  who  look  forward  to  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  normal  schools  and  small  colleges  should  as  undergraduates  complete 
at  least  the  following  courses:  (1)  The  general  courses  in  education  and  those 
in  the  history  and  teaching  of  mathematics  mentioned  in  (3)  and  (5)  above; 
(2)  The  content  courses  specified  in  (1)  and  (2)  above,  together  with  Advanced 
Calculus  (3  majors). 

Candidates  for  these  positions  should  take  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  and  during  this  year  should 
visit  some  of  the  college  courses  in  Mathematics  with  the  purpose  of  observing 
methods  of  teaching. 

C)  University  positions. — Candidates  for  university  positions  should  qualify 
for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Courses  in  the  history  of  mathematics  and  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  education  are  strongly  recommended. 

HIGHER  DEGREES 

Master's  degree. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  are 
expected,  on  the  basis  of  a  principal  sequence  of  nine  majors  of  undergraduate 
mathematics,  to  offer  for  examination  eight  approved  courses  of  groups  (A)-(E), 
including  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions,  and  to  present  a  satisfactory 
dissertation  on  an  assigned  topic  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
courses. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with 
Mathematics  as  secondary  subject  are  expected  to  offer  for  examination  nine 
approved  courses  in  advance  of  course  3. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  principal  subject 
are  expected  (1)  to  offer  for  examination  the  subjects  covered  by  fifteen  majors 
of  initial  courses  of  groups  (B)-(F),  including  two  of  each  of  the  types  (a)-(e), 
and  by  a  considerable  body  of  special  courses,  in  each  case  presumably  most 
closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  doctoral  dissertation,  and  (2)  to  present  a 
dissertation,  in  finished  form,  embodying  valuable  results  of  mathematical 
inquiry.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  may  be  a  topic  of  pure  or  applied  mathe- 
matics or  of  the  history,  philosophy,  or  pedagogy  of  mathematics. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

Clubs. — The  Departmental  Club  meets  regularly  for  the  review  of  memoirs 
and  books,  and  for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  conducted 
by  the  members  of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy. 
Graduate  students  of  the  Departments  are  expected  to  attend  and  otherwise 
to  participate  in  the  meetings  of  the  club. 
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The  Junior  Mathematical  Club,  with  fortnightly  meetings,  is  conducted  by 
the  graduate  students  of  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  and  of  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics. 

Library. — The  library  contains  the  more  important  works  on  mathematics 
(about  7,200  volumes)  and  has  current  issues  and  complete  files  of  the  leading 
periodicals. 

Models. — The  collection  of  models  includes  a  set  of  Brill's  models:  plaster 
and  thread  models  of  quadric  surfaces,  plaster  models  of  cubic  and  Kummer's 
quartic  surfaces,  models  of  cyclides  and  surfaces  of  constant  positive  and  negative 
curvature,  and  thread  models  of  three-dimensional  projections  of  four-dimensional 
regular  bodies. 

Summer  Quarter. — The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are  planned  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  able  to  spend  only  the  summer  in 
residence.  The  courses  are  arranged  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  continue  his 
work  progressively  in  successive  summers,  and  so  that  the  courses  of  four  consecu- 
tive summers  give  a  wide  view  of  modern  mathematics.  The  student  who  is 
obliged  to  leave  before  the  close  of  the  Summer  Quarter  may  usually  arrange 
to  complete  his  work  by  correspondence. 

Scholarship  examinations. — The  competitive  examinations  for  the  Senior 
College  Scholarship  and  for  the  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  are  held 
each  Spring  Quarter  at  times  and  places  announced  in  the  Weekly  Calendar. 
Prospective  candidates  should  confer  with  the  Departmental  Examiner  in 
Mathematics.  Files  of  papers  set  at  previous  Scholarship  examinations  are 
accessible  in  the  Departmental  Library.  Candidates  for  the  Senior  College 
Scholarship  will  be  examined  on  courses  1,  2,  and  3;  those  for  the  Graduate 
Scholarship  on  courses  18, 19,  20,  23,  24,  31,  47,  48,  and  49. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Note. — Courses  in  Elementary  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry  are  not  offered  in  the 
Colleges. 

00.  Advanced  Algebra.1 — A  collegiate  treatment  of  quadratic  equations 
and  other  topics  of  the  third  semester  of  algebra  of  the  secondary  school.  For 
students  who  offer  only  one  unit  of  mathematics  for  entrance.  Mj.  Autumn, 
3:05,  Mr.  . 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Roever;  Autumn,  9:15 
and  3:05,  2  sections,  Professor  Slaught  and  Associate  Professor  Laves; 

Winter,  9: 15  and  3:05,  2  sections,  Associate  Professor  Young  and  Mr.  ■  ; 

Spring,  2  sections,  9:15  and  11:50,  Professor  Slaught  and  Mr.  . 

2.  College  Algebra. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Moore;  Mj. 

Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Moore;  Winter,  11:55,  Mr.  ;  Spring,  11:55, 

Associate  Professor  Young. 

3.  Analytic  Geometry. — Elements  of  plane  analytics,  including  the  geome- 
try of  the  conic  sections,  with  an  introduction  to  solid  analytics.  Prerequisite: 
course  1.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Young;  Autumn,  8:10,  Pro- 
fessor Dickson;  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Moore;  8:10,  Spring,  Professor 
Slaught. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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7,  8,  9.  Applied  Mathematics  I,  II,  III. — An  intensive  training  course  in 
mathematical  methods  for  students  who  expect  to  undertake  scientific  work; 
in  close  connection  with  corresponding  courses  offered  by  the  Departments  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  Numerical  and  algebraic  computations,  mensuration 
and  trigonometry,  graphical  methods  and  the  main  notions  of  analytic  geometry, 
together  with  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  of  a  few  elementary  functions. 
Topics  will  be  chosen  with  primary  reference  to  their  bearing  on  physics,  chemistry, 
and  engineering,  and  problems  from  those  sources  will  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  illustrative  material  used.  Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  preparation  in  ele- 
mentary algebra  and  geometry  and  previous  or  simultaneous  work  in  physics. 
Three  consecutive  majors.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor 

LUNN. 

15.  Introductory  Calculus.1 — The  elementary  fundamental  principles, 
methods,  and  formulas  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  will  be  carefully 
studied  in  connection  with  simple  problems  of  geometry  and  the  physical  sciences. 
This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  longer 
course  in  Calculus  (courses  18, 19,  and  20).  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Young.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 

II.    senior  college  courses 

18,2  19,  20.  Calculus  I,  II,  III. — A  development  of  the  three  fundamental 
notions  of  the  Calculus:  the  derivative,  the  anti-derivative,  the  definite  integral, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  their  geometric  interpretations  and  their  relations  to 
problems  in  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and 
3.  Three  consecutive  majors.  Autumn,  10:20,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  sections, 
9:15,  Professor  W^ilczynski. 

18,2  19.  Calculus  I,  II. — Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Two  consecutive 
majors.    Winter  and  Spring,  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Young. 

18.  Calculus  I:  Differential  Calculus. — A  graphic  study  of  rational  alge- 
braic functions  and  of  certain  simple  irrational  transcendental  functions,  yielding 
material  for  a  geometric  introduction  to  the  fundamental  notions  and  processes 
<  f  the  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor 
Richardson. 

19.  Calculus  II:  Integral  Calculus. — A  course  aimed  at  a  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  integration  and  of  its  applications  to  geometry  and  physics; 
solution  of  numerous  problems;  use  of  table  of  integrals.  Prerequisite:  course 
18.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Slaught. 

21.  Advanced  Calculus. — Selected  topics  in  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  requiring  more  extensive  and  theoretic  treatment  than  is  given  in 
courses  18  and  19:  for  example,  development  of  the  formulas  for  successive 
differentiation  and  the  differentiation  of  implicit  functions,  Taylor's  formula 
with  applications,  transformation  of  variables  in  different  equations  and  mul- 
tiple integrals,  fine  integrals  and  partial  integration  of  multiple  integrals.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  18  and  19.    Mj.  Autumn,  3:05. 

22.  Elementary  Theory  of  Equations. — The  course  covers  those  sections  of 
Dickson's  Elementary  Theory  of  Equations  which  are  not  marked  by  a  dagger. 
Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Dickson. 

23.  Solution  of  Numerical  Equations. — Isolation  of  the  real  roots  by  graphic 
methods  and  by  use  of  Sturm's  functions;  Newton's  and  Horner's  methods  of 
solution;  algebraic  solution  of  cubic  and  quartic  equations.  Text:  Dickson's 
Elementary  Theory  of  Equations.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Dickson. 

1  See  footnote  for  course  18. 

2  If  a  student  has  credit  for  course  15,  credit  will  be  given  for  course  18  only  in  case 
the  latter  is  completed  with  the  standing  of  B—  or  better. 
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24.  Determinants  and  Symmetric  Functions. — With  applications  to  systems 
of  linear  equations  and  the  theory  of  elimination.  Text  and  prerequisite  as  in 
course  23.  Students  may  enter  without  course  23  if  thoroughly  familiar  with 
college  algebra.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Dickson. 

28.  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics. — Based  on  certain  parts  of  the 
"Monographs  on  Topics  of  Modern  Mathematics  Relevant  to  the  Elementary 
Field,"  edited  by  J.  W.  A.  Young.    Mj .    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

29.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry. — A  development  of  projective  geometry 
from  the  purely  synthetic  standpoint.  Fundamental  forms  of  the  first  and 
second  orders;  conic  sections  and  surfaces  of  the  second  order;  involution  with 
applications;  quadratic  transformations,  plane  systems,  point  systems  and 
space  systems  projectively  related,  with  some  study  of  space  curves  and  of  line 
geometry.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

29,  30.  Projective  Geometry  I,  II. — The  fundamental  notions  of  projective 
geometry  treated  both  analytically  and  synthetically.  The  method  of  abbrevi- 
ated notation  and  homogeneous  co-ordinates.  Theory  of  determinants  and 
their  application  to  the  geometry  of  two  and  three  dimensions.  Projective 
and  dualistic  transformations  and  the  simpler  Cremona  transformations. 
Notions  of  group  and  invariant.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19.  Two 
consecutive  majors.    Winter  and  Spring,  1920,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

31.  Solid  Analytics. — This  course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  course 
18;  it  is  an  advisable  antecedent  of  course  19.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  18. 
Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Dickson. 

34.  Limits  and  Series. — Definitions  and  fundamental  properties  of  various 
types  of  limits.  Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Mj.  Spring, 
8:10,  Professor  Moore. 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathematics  (School  of  Education: 
Mathematics  1). — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (School  of  Education:  Mathe- 
matics 2). — Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Myers. 

History  of  Mathematics  (School  of  Education:  Mathematics  5). — Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

37.  Critical  Review  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — A  brief  survey  of  the 

subject-matter  of  Secondary  Mathematics  from  the  modern  point  of  view, 
aiming  both  to  organize  the  theory  of  the  whole  scientifically  and  to  gather  the 
products  of  this  work  for  use  in  teaching.  Primarily  for  teachers,  actual  and 
prospective,  but  open  also  to  others.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Young.    [Not  given  in  1918.] 

38.  Synoptic  Course  in  Advanced  Mathematics. — A  general  historical  and 
logical  survey  of  a  considerable  portion  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

Analytic  Mechanics  I,  II.  (Astronomy  5,  6). — An  introductory  course. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  9:15,  Associate 
Professor  Laves. 

40.  Topics  of  Geometry. — The  topics  will  be  selected  from  the  following: 

foundations  of  geometry,  nature  and  value  of  geometric  reasoning,  methods  of 
solution  of  geometric  problems,  limits  in  geometry;  anharmonic  ratio,  complete 
quadrilateral,  polars,  duality,  modern  geometry  of  the  triangle,  geometric  conies, 
and  others.  There  will  be  much  work  in  actual  solution  of  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: entrance  plane  geometry.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer, 
Associate  Professor  Young. 

41.  Descriptive  Geometry. — The  graphical  solution  (with  the  instruments 
of  the  geometer)  of  the  problems  of  space.  The  various  methods  of  Monge, 
of  free  perspective,  of  contour  lines,  and  of  axonometry.    Applications  to  the 
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solution  of  important  geometrical  problems  in  technology,  architecture,  crystal- 
lography, and  spherical  astronomy.  The  method  of  treatment  aims  to  develop 
the  geometric  type  of  reasoning  and  to  stimulate  the  power  of  space  visualization. 
Prerequisites:  Solid  Geometry  and  Analytic  Geometry  essential,  Calculus 
desirable.  Three  hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory,  per  week.  Mj.  (or  M. 
First  Term),  Summer,  Professor  Roever. 

47.  Differential  Equations. — A  study  of  the  more  common  types  of  ordinary 
differential  equations,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  empha- 
sis on  geometrical  interpretations  and  applications  to  geometry,  elementary 
mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  18,  19,  and  preferably  20. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Professor  Slaught. 

48.  Elliptic  Integrals. — A  systematic  development  of  the  theory  of  indefinite 
integration,  leading  to  elliptic  integrals  and  the  elements  of  elliptic  functions, 
with  attention  to  problems  and  applications.  This  course  includes  also  an 
introduction  to  Fourier  series.  Prerequisite:  courses  18, 19,  20,  and  preferably 
46  or  47.    Mj.  Professor  Slaught.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

49.  Theory  of  Definite  Integrals. — A  course  treating  of  the  properties  and 
methods  of  computing  definite  integrals,  including  a  study  of  methods  of  approxi- 
mation, improper  definite  integrals,  Eulerian  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  with 
many  problems  and  applications.  Prerequisite:  course  47.  Mj.  Summer,  Pro- 
fessor Slaught;  Winter,  Professor  Bliss. 

60.  Fourier  Series  and  Bessel  Functions. —  (a)  A  study  of  the  properties 
of  Bessel  functions  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  physical  prob- 
lems where  they  occur  directly.  (6)  Trigonometric  and  Bessel  series  as  solu- 
tions of  partial  differential  equations.  Byerly's  "Fourier  Series."  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 


in.   graduate  courses 

Note. — Students  should  register  for  graduate  courses  only  after  consultation  with 
instructors. 

65A,  B,  C,  D.  Reading  and  Research  in  Pure  Mathematics. — When  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Department  it  is  advisable  that  students  undertake  definite 
mathematical  reading  and  research  not  closely  connected  with  any  current 
lecture  course  or  seminar,  this  work  will  be  directed  by  Professors  Moore, 
Dickson,  Bliss,  or  Wilczynski.    Mj.  orDMj.  each  Quarter. 

66A,  B,  C.  Reading  and  Research  in  Applied  Mathematics. — Advisable 
reading  and  research  will  be  directed  by  Professors  Moore  and  Myers,  or 
Associate  Professor  Lunn.    Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter. 

71.  Theory  of  Numbers. — Introductory  course.  Theory  of  congruences, 
the  quadratic  reciprocity  theorem,  and  the  theory  of  quadratic  forms.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Dickson. 

74.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Numbers. — Prerequisite:  course  71.  Mj.  Winter, 
Professor  Dickson. 

75.  History  of  the  Theory  of  Numbers. — Development  from  the  historical 
standpoint  of  fundamental  topics  in  the  theory  of  numbers.  The  course  is  an 
introductory  one,  open  to  Senior  College  students  after  consultation  with  the 
instructor.    Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor  Dickson. 

81.  Substitution  Groups  and  Algebraic  Equations. — An  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  groups  of  substitutions  and  the  Galois  theory  of  algebraic  equations, 
with  applications  to  geometry.  Text:  Miller,  Blichfeldt,  and  Dickson's  Theory 
and  Applications  of  Finite  Groups.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Professor  Dickson. 

82.  Finite  Groups. — Selected  topics  on  substitution  groups,  abstract  groups, 
finite  linear  and  collineation  groups.  Text  as  in  course  81.  Mj.  Spring,  1920, 
Professor  Dickson. 
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84.  Continuous  Groups. — An  illumination  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
and  theorems  of  the  Lie  theory  in  connection  with  various  classes  of  problems 
of  geometry  and  differential  equations.    Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Bliss. 

91.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. — Properties  of  matrices,  invariant 
factors,  and  elementary  divisors;  algebraic  theory  of  a  single  quadratic  or 
bilinear  form;  theory  of  pairs  of  quadratic  or  bilinear  forms.  Geometrical 
applications.  Based  largely  upon  Bocher's  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1920,  Professor  Dickson. 

93.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Invariants. — An  introduction  to  the  non-symbolic 
theory  of  invariants  of  binary  forms,  with  applications  to  geometry,  followed  by 
an  explanation  of  the  symbolic  notation,  with  practice  in  its  use.  Based  on 
Dickson's  Algebraic  Invariants.  Mj.  Summer,  1918;  Winter,  1920,  Professor 
Dickson. 

98.  Linear  Algebras. — An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  hypercomplex 
numbers,  with  attention  to  quaternions,  the  relations  of  the  theory  to  matrices, 
bilinear  forms,  and  groups.    Text:  Dickson's  Linear  Algebras,  1914,  Cambridge 

Tracts  on  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Dickson. 

101.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable. — A  study  of  the  existence 
theorems  for  implicit  functions,  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  and 
their  applications  in  Analysis,  especially  to  the  Calculus  of  Variations.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Bliss. 

102.  Ordinary  Linear  Differential  Equations  of  the  Second  Order. — Exist- 
ence theorems  (real  case),  the  analogy  between  linear  algebraic  and  linear  differ- 
ential equations,  theorems  of  comparison  and  oscillation,  characteristic  numbers 
and  functions,  expansion  of  arbitrary  functions,  Green's  functions.  Prereq- 
uisite: an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  real  variable. 
Mj.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

104.  Calculus  of  Variations. — Examples  illustrating  the  various  types  of 
problems.  The  differential  equations  of  a  curve  which  minimizes  a  definite 
integral  in  a  space  of  two  or  more  dimensions.  Other  properties  of  a  minimizing 
curve  as  deduced  by  Legendre,  Weierstrass,  and  Jacobi  for  the  case  of  the  plane. 
Conditions  which  insure  the  existence  of  a  minimum.  Isoperimetric  problems 
and  the  more  general  problems  of  Lagrange  and  Mayer.  An  introduction  to 
the  theory  of  double  integrals.  Prerequisite:  course  101.  Mj.  Summer,  1918; 
Winter,  1920,  Professor  Bliss. 

105.  Functions  of  Lines. — Special  cases  which  occur  in  the  calculus  of 
variations  and  the  theory  of  integral  equations.  The  derivations  of  Volterra 
and  the  differentials  of  Fr6chet,  with  applications  to  maxima  and  minima  and 
implicit  functions.  The  theory  of  composition  of  functions  and  the  solution  of 
general  types  of  integral  and  integro-differential  equations.  Prerequisite: 
course  104.    Mj.  Spring,  1920,  Professor  Bliss. 

106.  Partial  Differential  Equations. — The  geometrical  theory  of  equations 
of  the  first  order.  Linear  equations.  Systems  of  equations  of  the  first  order. 
Introduction  to  equations  of  the  second  order.    Applications  to  geometry  and 

physics.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Bliss. 

108.  Differential  Equations  from  the  Standpoint  of  Lie. — The  relations 

between  continuous  groups  and  differential  equations.  The  Picard-Vessiot 
theory  of  linear  differential  equations.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Bliss. 

111.  Classes  of  Functions  and  Functional  Operations  in  General  Analysis. — 

Based  on  Moore's  Introduction  to  a  Form  of  General  Analysis.  The  general 
analysis  in  question  is  the  theory  of  systems  of  classes  of  functions,  functional 
operations,  etc.,  involving  at  least  one  general  variable  on  a  general  range.  >  A 
general  variable  is  a  variable  entering  the  theory  without  direct  characterization 
as  to  quality  or  range  of  variation.  A  real-  and  single-valued  function  £  of  a 
general  variable  p  has  as  especially  important  particular  instances:  (I)  a  real 
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number  £,  the  variable  p  having  only  one  value;  (II)  an  n-partite  real  number 
|=  .  .  ,  £n),  or  point  £  in  real  space  of  n  dimensions,  the  variable  p  having  the 
values  p  =  l,  2,  .  .  ,  n;  (III)  an  infinite  sequence  £=(£i,  £2,  .  •  ,  £n,  .  .  )  of 
real  numbers,  the  variable  p  having  the  values  p=  1,  2,  .  .  ,  n,  .  .  ;  (IV) 
a  function  £  or  I  (p)  of  the  variable  p  on  the  linear  interval  0=p=l  of  the  real 
number  system.  The  first  part  of  this  introductory  course  considers  certain 
fundamental  closure  and  dominance  properties  of  classes  of  functions  of  a  general 
variable,  properties  possessed  in  particular  by  the  class:  (I)  of  all  real  numbers; 
(II)  of  all  n-partite  real  numbers;  (III0)  of  all  numerical  sequences  converging 
to  zero;  (IIIi)  of  all  absolutely  convergent  series  of  real  numbers;  (IV)  of  all 
continuous  functions  of  p  on  the  interval  0=p=l.  The  course  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  real  variables.  For 
second-year  graduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  8:10,  Professor  Moore. 

112.  Matrices  in  General  Analysis. — Hermitian  matrices  of  positive  type 
and  associated  integration  processes.  A  generalization  of  the  work  of  Hilbert  and 
Hellinger  with  reference  to  an  arbitrary  hermitian  matrix  of  positive  type.  For 
second-year  graduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Moore. 

113,  114.  Theory  of  Functions  of  Infinitely  Many  Variables  in  General 
Analysis. — Prerequisite:  course  112.  Two  consecutive  majors.  Winter,  Spring, 
Professor  Moore. 

115,  116.  Integral  Equations  in  General  Analysis. — Application  of  the 
methods  of  course  111  to  a  study  of  the  general  Fredholm  and  Hilbert-Schmidt 
theories  of  integral  equations.  Two  consecutive  majors.  Winter,  Spring, 
1919,  4:00,  Professor  Moore. 

117.  Differential  Equations  in  General  Analysis. — Determination  and  study 
of  functions  of  a  real  valuable  t  and  a  general  variable  p,  which  satisfy  a  differ- 
ential equation  with  respect  to  /.    Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Moore. 

121.  Theory  of  Functions  of  the  Complex  Variable. — Introduction  to  the 
algebra  and  calculus  of  complex  numbers  and  their  geometric  representation; 
conform  representation.  The  theory  of  power  series  and  the  properties  of 
analytic  functions.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  Riemann  surfaces.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  47  and  49.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Richardson;  Autumn, 
11:50,  Spring,  Professor  Bliss. 

122.  Algebraic  Functions. — The  analytic  character  of  an  algebraic  function 
and  its  geometrical  representation  by  means  of  a  Riemann  surface.  Abelian  in- 
tegrals on  the  Riemann  surface,  with  especial  attention  to  the  hyperelliptic  case. 
Abel's  theorem.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  the  inversion  of  Abelian  in- 
tegrals.   Prerequisite:  course  121.    Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Professor  Bliss. 

123.  Elliptic  Functions. — Elliptic  integrals  and  the  Weierstrassian  theory  of 
elliptic  functions.  Applications  of  elliptic  functions.  Mj.  Spring,  1918,  8:10, 
Professor  Bliss. 

130.  Foundations  of  Geometry. — A  critical  study  of  geometry  by  the  method 
of  postulates  based  on  the  work  of  Hilbert  and  his  successors.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 

141.  Analytic  Projective  Geometry. — Analytic  treatment  of  the  projective 
properties  of  the  straight  line  and  of  the  conic  sections.  Prerequisite:  familiarity 
with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  projective  geometry  and  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  calculus.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

142.  Higher  Plane  Curves. — General  properties  of  algebraic  curves.  Special 
study  of  the  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor 
Bliss. 

144.  Line  Geometry. — The  line  co-ordinates  of  Pliicker  and  Klein.  Com- 
plexes, congruences,  and  ruled  surfaces.  Prerequisite:  course  31.  Mj.  Spring, 
1921,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

145.  Higher  Geometry. — A  general  survey  of  the  principal  methods  and 
results  of  recent  geometric  research.    The  various  systems  of  co-ordinates  and 
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space  elements,  the  role  of  the  group  concept,  and  the  cultivation  of  space  intui- 
tion by  the  use  of  models.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Equations,  Projective 
Geometry,   and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.    Mj.   Spring,    1920,  Professor 

WlLCZYNSKI. 

151,  152.  Metric  Differential  Geometry. — The  application  of  the  Calculus 
to  the  metric  theory  of  twisted  curves  and  surfaces  in  space.  Prerequisite: 
course  31.  Two  consecutive  majors,  Autumn,  1918,  9:15;  Winter,  1921;  Spring, 
1919,  10:20,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

154,  155.  Projective  Differential  Geometry  I,  II. — This  course  gives  a  brief 
account  of  Lie's  theory,  with  applications  to  the  theory  of  invariants  of  systems 
of  linear  differential  equations.  The  projective  differential  properties  of  plane 
and  space  curves,  of  surfaces  and  congruences,  then  present  themselves  as  a 
result  of  interpreting  this  invariant  theory  geometrically.  Text:  Wilczynski's 
Projective  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  (B.  G.  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1906.)  Prerequisite:  an  elementary  knowledge  of  differential  equations 
and  projective  geometry.  Two  consecutive  majors,  Autumn,  Winter,  Professor 
Wilczynski. 

156.  Theory  of  Plane  Curves. — Projective  and  metric  differential  and  inte- 
gral properties.  Texts:  Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves  and  Wilczynski's  Pro- 
jective Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  Prerequisite:  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  differential  equations  and  projective  geometiy.  Mj. 
Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

157.  Theory  of  Ruled  Surfaces  and  Space  Curves. — Primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  projective  differential  geometry.  Text:  Wilczynski's  Pro- 
jective Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  Prerequisite:  course 
156.    Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

158.  Theory  of  Surfaces  and  Congruences,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
projective  differential  properties. — Prerequisites:  Mathematics  157.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

160.  Vector  Analysis. — The  elements  of  vector  algebra,  vector  differentia- 
tion and  integration,  and  the  linear  vector  function;  illustrated  by  typical 
applications  to  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  31  and 
40.    Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

162.  Applications  of  Vector  Analysis  in  the  Theory  of  Electromagnetism. — 

Formulation  of  the  Maxwell-Lorentz  theory  in  terms  of  vector  analysis.  Hydro- 
kinetic  analogies  and  the  geometry  of  scalar  and  vector  fields.  Fundamental 
problems  in  integration.  Introductory  study  of  vectors  in  four  dimensions. 
Prerequisite:  course  160.    Mj.  Winter,  1920,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

163.  Theory  of  Attraction  and  the  Potential. — The  potential  function  of 
gravitation  and  electrostatics;  Laplace's  equation,  Green's  function,  and  har- 
monic analysis;  extensions  to '  cases  of  heterogeneous  media,  with  sketch  of  the 
abstract  theory  as  related  to  linear  differential  equations  of  the  second  order. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  solutions  of  illustrative  problems.  Pierce's  New- 
tonian Potential  Function.  Prerequisite:  courses  49  and  160.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1918,  4:00,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

164.  Dynamics  of  Oscillatory  Systems:  Theory  of  Sound. — Mj.  Winter, 

Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

166.  Hydrodynamics. — Kinematics  of  continuous  media  and  dynamical 
theory  of  typical  forms  of  motion  in  perfect  and  viscous  fluids,  with  special 
emphasis  on  analytic  methods  of  general  use  in  mathematical  physics.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1921,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

167.  Theory  of  Elasticity. — The  geometry  of  strain  in  a  continuous  medium, 
dynamic  relations  of  stress  and  strain;  detailed  study  of  selected  problems 
in  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  solids.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  Cal- 
culus and  Analytic  Mechanics.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lunn.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 
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170.  Probability  and  Statistics. — The  theory  of  average  and  probability  for 
finite  and  infinite  sets  of  elements;  the  statistical  treatment  of  observations 
and  the  method  of  least  squares;  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics,  with 
examples  from  the  theories  of  molecules  and  electrons.  Prerequisite:  Differen- 
tial Equations.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

171.  Statistical  Mechanics. — This  course  deals  with  the  mathematical 
methods  used  in  the  treatment  of  those  physical  theories  where  the  magnitudes 
directly  accessible  to  measurement  are  conceived  as  averages  of  multitudes  of 
elements  and  physical  laws  are  interpreted  as  examples  of  statistical  regularity. 
A  brief  preparatory  treatment  of  the  notions  of  statistics  and  of  the  main 
features  of  the  theory  of  probability,  with  some  examples  in  geometry  and  kine- 
matics, will  lead  to  the  main  work  of  the  course,  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
the  electron  theory  of  metals,  and  some  aspects  of  the  theory  of  radiation. 
Prerequisite:  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Calculus.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 

172.  Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics;  the  Conduc- 
tion of  Heat. — A  study  of  certain  typical  linear  partial  differential  equations 
occurring  in  the  analytic  representation  of  physical  theories  and  of  the  functional 
expansions  of  solutions  satisfying  given  boundary  conditions,  with  special 
reference  to  the  concrete  phenomena  and  physical  analogies  from  which  the 
abstract  theory  has  been  generalized.  Prerequisite:  courses  49  and  160.  Mj. 
Winter,  1921,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

178.  The  Theory  of  Relativity. — After  a  brief  historical  introduction  on  the 
notion  of  relativity  of  time  and  space  in  its  classic  or  Newtonian  form,  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  recent  theory  initiated  by  Einstein  and  Minkowski 
as  a  geometry  of  space  and  time  adapted  to  the  representation  of  physical  laws. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discrimination  between  the  logical  elements 
of  the  theory  and  the  special  concrete  interpretations  that  may  be  used  in  the 
formulation  of  experimental  results.  Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Associate  Professor 
Lunn. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Physics: 

27.  Units  and  Dimensions. — The  theory  of  units  and  dimensions  as  applied 
to  the  measurement  of  concrete  magnitudes  and  the  mathematical  transcription 
of  physical  experiments.  Physical  similitude  and  the  interpretation  of  models. 
Numerical  computations  and  the  reduction  of  observations.  Prerequisite: 
General  Physics  and  some  knowledge  of  Calculus.  Mj.  Summer,  7:10,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lunn. 

64.  Electromagnetic  Theory. — (a)  The  main  experimental  facts  of  electro- 
magnetism  and  their  generalization  so  far  as  covered  by  the  Maxwell  theory  in  its 
abstract  form;  special  problems  concerning  steady  fields,  induction,  and  electro- 
magnetic waves.  M.  First  Term,  (b)  The  electronic  interpretation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Maxwell  theory;  electromagnetic  mass;  theory  of  radiation  and 
conduction;  problems  relating  to  moving  bodies.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer, 
8:10,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

For  descriptions  of  the  following  courses  see  the  announcement  of  the 
Department  of  Physics : 

173.  Physics  63.  Geometric  Optics. — Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Lunn. 

174.  Physics  11.  Heat  and  Molecular  Physics. — Mj.  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Lunn. 

175.  Physics  51.  Thermodynamics. — Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Lunn. 

176.  Physics  67.  Radiation  and  Quantum  Theory. — Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Lunn. 

177.  Electron  Theory.  Physics  52. — Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Lunn. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASTRONOMY  AND  ASTROPHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Edwin  Brant  Frost,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Director  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

Sherburne  Wesley  Burnham,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Practical 
Astronomy  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Edward  Emerson  Barnard,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astron- 
omy at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

{Forest  Ray  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy;  Major,  U.S.R., 
Ordnance  Department. 

Kurt  Laves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

John  Adelbert  Parkhurst,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy 
at  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  . 

Storrs  Barrows  Barrett,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Secre- 
tary and  Librarian  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

William  Duncan  MacMillan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Georges  Van  Biesbroeck,  Dr.Eng.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Astron- 
omy at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

{Oliver  Justin  Lee,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory;  Director  of  the  U.S.  Free  Navigation  School,  Chicago. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Alice  Hall  Farnsworth,  A.B.  Frederick  Charles  Leonard,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  (1)  Work  at  the  University,  comprising:  (a)  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  general  Astronomy,  both  theoretical  and  practical;  (6)  preliminary  train- 
ing in  the  principles  and  methods  of  work  underlying  the  science  of  Astrophysics 
(given  in  part  in  the  Department  of  Physics) ;  (c)  graduate  and  research  work  in 
Celestial  Mechanics.  (2)  Graduate  and  research  work  in  Practical  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  (1)  At 
the  University,  in  the  work  given  by  Professor  Moulton,  Associate  Professor 
Laves,  and  Assistant  Professor  MacMillan,  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mathematical  principles  and  methods  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
physical  sciences.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  Descriptive  Astronomy,  Intro- 
duction to  Celestial  Mechanics,  and  Analytic  Mechanics,  courses  on  Periodic 
Orbits  and  in  the  various  other  branches  of  Celestial  Mechanics  will  be  given 
within  periods  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  most  fundamental  subjects  will 
be  arranged  so  as  to  recur  at  regular  intervals,  while  other  more  special  topics  will 
vary  from  time  to  time.  The  general  object  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give 
experience  and  preliminary  training  in  the  work  of  observation  and  reduction; 
to  furnish  the  student  an  adequate  mathematical  basis  for  successful  work  in 
Celestial  Mechanics,  and  to  direct  research  work  in  Celestial  Mechanics.  The 

X  Absent  on  leave. 
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Departmental  Club  meets  fortnightly  for  the  review  of  memoirs  and  books  and 
for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  conducted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Graduate 
students  of  Mathematical  Astronomy  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  participate  actively  in  the  meetings  of  the  club.  (2)  At  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  the  advanced  student  is  made  familiar  with  modern  methods 
of  research  in  various  branches  of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  latter  science  within  the  last  two  decades  has  been 
fully  recognized  in  the  equipment  of  the  Observatory;  the  special  laboratory 
facilities  make  some  investigations  possible  which  cannot  be  carried  on  where 
the  equipment  is  less  complete.  In  general,  the  work  in  progress  during  the 
year  1918-19  will  include:  researches  in  solar  physics  with  the  spectroscope, 
spectroheliograph,  and  photoheliograph;  micrometric  observations  of  double 
stars,  planets,  satellites,  nebulae,  and  comets;  studies  of  photographic  stellar 
spectra  and  determinations  of  motions  in  the  line  of  sight;  photography  of  stars, 
comets,  nebulae,  etc.;  photographic  investigations  of  stellar  parallax;  research  in 
visual  and  photographic  photometry;  special  astrophysical  researches.  The 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  these  investigations  is  deemed  of  more  advantage 
to  the  qualified  student  than  set  courses  of  instruction;  but  regular  programs 
of  work,  with  courses  of  collateral  reading,  will  be  laid  out  as  conditions  require. 
During  the  Summer  Quarter  illustrated  lectures  particularly  intended  for  gradu- 
ate students  are  given  on  one  evening  of  each  week  by  members  of  the  staff.  The 
Astronomical  Club  also  meets  regularly — weekly  during  the  Summer  Quarter — 
for  the  discussion  of  assigned  topics  in  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

FACILITIES 

For  instruction  in  Practical  Astronomy  a  students'  observatory  is  main- 
tained. It  is  equipped  with  a  modern  Warner  &  Swasey  equatorial  telescope 
of  6£  inches  aperture,  which  is  provided  with  a  filar  micrometer,  a  5-inch  refrac- 
tor, a  3-inch  Bamberg  transit  instrument,  a  Bamberg  universal  instrument, 
a  Riefler  sidereal  clock,  a  chronometer,  and  various  smaller  accessories.  The 
laboratory  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics  afford  excellent  pre- 
liminary training  for  the  work  in  Astrophysics. 

For  a  description  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  see  the  Annual  Register  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Part  V.  An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  describing 
the  observatory  in  detail,  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

DEGREES 

The  Master's  degree. — Students  working  for  a  Master's  degree  in  Astronomy 
are  advised  to  choose  three  majors  of  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  either 
Mathematics  or  Physics  and  six  majors  in  the  Department  of  Astronomy  from 
courses  numbered  5  to  10,  22,  and  23.  Those  working  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  Practical  Astronomy  or  Astrophysics  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  are  not 
required  to  spend  part  of  their  time  at  the  University,  although  this  is  advised 
where  possible. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — The  courses  prescribed  for  the  Master's 
degree  together  with  three  other  graduate  courses  will  meet  the  requirement  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  where  Astronomy  is  the  minor  subject. 
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Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Astronomy  as  major  subject,  are 
expected  to  take  a  number  of  courses  in  Mathematics  and  Physics.  Students 
intending  to  specialize  in  Mathematical  Astronomy  will  be  required  to  take 
Advanced  Integral  Calculus,  Differential  Equations,  and  Theory  of  Functions  of 
a  Complex  Variable ;  students  intending  to  specialize  in  the  lines  of  Astrophysics 
will  be  required  to  take  the  work  in  Theoretical  Physics,  Advanced  Experimental 
Physics,  Sound  and  Light,  and  Physical  Manipulation.  The  courses  in  Astron- 
omy which  will  be  required  depend  on  the  phase  of  the  subject  which  the  candidate 
elects  for  his  work.  Students  specializing  in  Mathematical  Astronomy  are 
expected  to  spend  six  months  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  those  working  in 
Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  are  expected  to  spend  at  least  two  quarters 
at  the  University. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 
SEQUENCES 

3A  and  B,  Descriptive  Astronomy;  2,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  appli- 
cations; 5,  6,  Analytic  Mechanics;  7A  and  B,  Practical  Astronomy;  10,  Spectros- 
copy and  Astrophysics;  22,  23,  Celestial  Mechanics;  Mathematics  3,  Analytic 
Geometry;  18,  19,  Calculus;  Physics  3,  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  Heat; 
4,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. 

The  Department  offers  no  nine-major  sequences. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

I.  Astronomy 

Courses  3A,  3B,  2,  7A,  7B,  10. 

II.     Astronomy  and  Mathematics 

Courses  3,  18,  19,  in  Mathematics,  5,  6,  22,  in  Astronomy. 

III.     Astronomy  and  Physics 

Courses  3 A,  3B,  Physics  3,  4,  Astronomy  7,  10. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

A.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (shorter  course). — An  elementary  course,  dealing 
with  fundamental  facts,  principles,  and  methods.  Frequent  access  to  the 
student's  observatory.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Moulton;  Autumn,  8:10, 
9:15;  Spring,  8:10  and  2:00,  Professor  Moulton  and  Assistant  Professor 
MacMillan. 

2.  Spherical  Trigonometry  with  Applications  to  Astronomy. — Prerequisite: 
Plane  Trigonometry.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

3 A  and  3B.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (longer  course;  1  not  prerequisite). — 
A  two-quarter  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of 
Astronomy.  Modern  as  well  as  classical  methods  and  results  are  brought  into 
full  discussion.  The  observational  side  of  the  subject  also  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Trigonometry.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  9:15,  Assistant 
Professor  MacMillan. 

4.  Introduction  to  Surveying  (Mathematics  1). — Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Laves. 

b.   senior  college  courses 

5.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Statics). — An  introductory  course.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  18,  19.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 
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6.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Dynamics). — Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19. 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

7.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. — Determination  of  time,  latitude, 
and  longitude.  Prerequisite:  Astronomy  1  and  Mathematics  3.  Mj.  Spring, 
7:00p.m.,  Associate  Professor  Laves;  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 
MacMillan. 

8.  Practical  Astronomy  I. — Observations  of  binary  stars  and  determination 
of  their  orbits.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Laves.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

9.  Practical  Astronomy  II. — Observations  of  satellites  and  determination 
of  orbits  of  satellites.    Mj.  Autumn,  7:30  f.m.,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

10.  Spectroscopy  and  Astrophysics  (Physics  24). — A  non-technical  treat- 
ment of  the  growth  of  Spectroscopy,  with  applications  to  solar  and  stellar 
phenomena.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Gale. 

C.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

22.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  I. — Gravitational  theory  of  sun's 
heat,  central  forces,  potential  and  attraction  of  finite  bodies,  properties  of  conic 
section  motion.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19.  Mj.  Winter,  3:05,  Assist- 
ant Professor  MacMillan. 

23.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  II. — Determination  of  orbits,  special 
cases  of  the  problems  of  three  bodies:  the  Lunar  Theory  geometrically  con- 
sidered; variation  of  the  elements  and  absolute  perturbations.  Mj.  Spring 
and  Summer,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  MacMillan. 

31-36.  Research  Courses  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. — The  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  completed  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary studies  and  have  had  the  requisite  experience  in  practical  laboratory 
and  observatory  work.  Students  wishing  to  work  at  the  Observatory  should 
first  consult  the  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  and 
obtain  his  approval.  DMj.  or  3Mjs.  each  Quarter,  Professors  and  Instruc- 
tors resident  at  Yerkes  Observatory. 

41.  Theory  of  Planetary  Motion. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

42.  The  Lunar  Theory. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23,  Mathematics 
121.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

43.  Application  of  the  Methods  of  Periodic  Orbits  to  the  Lunar  Theory. — 
Prerequisite:  Astronomy  42.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Moulton.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

51,  62.  Modern  Theories  of  Analytic  Differential  Equations  with  Applica- 
tions to  Celestial  Mechanics  and  Periodic  Orbits  I,  II. — Properties  of  the  solu- 
tion of  a  general  system  of  differential  equations  of  the  nth  order  as  functions  of 
the  independent  variable,  of  the  parameters,  of  the  initial  values  of  the  dependent 
variables.  Solutions  developed  as  power  series  in  the  independent  variable, 
in  the  parameters,  in  the  initial  values  of  the  dependent  variables,  by  the  Cauchy- 
Lipschitz  process,  by  the  Picard  approximation  process,  by  continued  variation 
of  parameters.  Applications  to  elliptic  and  hyperelliptic  functions  and  to 
periodic  solutions  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies.  Linear  equations  with  applica- 
tions to  hypergeometric  functions.  Linear  equations  with  periodic  coefficients. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Moulton. 

60.  Periodic  Solutions  of  the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Professor 
Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

70.  Theory  of  Figures  of  Equilibrium  of  Rotating  Fluid  Bodies. — This  is  an 
advanced  course,  including  Poincare's  and  Darwin's  researches.  Mj.  Professor 
Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

80.  The  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Professor  Moulton.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albert  Abraham  Michelson,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 

|Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physics;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  United  States  Reserves,  National  Reserve  Council. 

JHenry  Gordon  Gale,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics;  Major,  United  States 
Reserves,  Signal  Corps. 

{Carl  Kinsley,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics;  Captain,  United 
States  Reserves,  Signal  Corps. 

Harvey  Brace  Lemon,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

JArthur  Jeffery  Dempster,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics;  Master  Electrician, 
United  States  Navy. 

Fabian  Miller  Kannenstine,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Charles  Frederick  Hagenow,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Otto  Koppius,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Yosmo  Ishida,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Ralph  Alanson  Sawyer,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Myron  Earle  Graber,  A.M.  Thomas  Beatie  McCarter,  A.M. 

Harold  Horton  Sheldon,  A.M. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 
The  instructional  work  in  Physics  is  directed  toward  the  following  ends: 
(1)  The  training  of  original  investigators  in  physics;  (2)  the  training  of  men 
competent  to  fill  college  and  university  positions  as  teachers  of  physics;  (3)  the 
training  of  teachers  of  physics  for  secondary  schools;  (4)  the  training  of  pre- 
engineering  and  pre-medical  students  for  later  professional  work;  (5)  the  training 
of  the  general  student  in  scientific  methods  of  work  and  in  the  understanding 
of  the  place  of  physical  science  in  the  modern  world.  From  the  most  elementary 
to  the  most  advanced  courses  the  laboratory  and  the  problem  method  of  instruc- 
tion are  emphasized. 

FACILITIES 

The  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  has  been  enlarged  and  remodeled  with 
especial  reference  to  offering  the  best  facilities  for  research  work.  The  entire 
lower  floor  and  basement  are  given  up  to  private  research-rooms.  A  well- 
equipped  shop,  with  skilled  instrument-makers,  furnishes  opportunity  for  the 
construction  of  special  pieces  of  research  apparatus.  The  equipment  has  been 
selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  research,  and  includes  spectroscopic 
instruments  of  highest  power,  electrical  apparatus  for  work  in  alternating  and 
direct  currents  through  all  ranges  of  potential,  and  appliance  for  high  and  for 
low  temperature  work,  including  a  liquid-air  plant.  The  library  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  well  equipped  for  research  purposes.  A  Physics  Club  is  conducted  by 
the  members  of  the  Department,  and  meets  regularly  for  the  discussion  of  the 
results  of  research  work  done  in  the  Ryerson  Laboratory  and  elsewhere. 

t  Absent  on  leave. 
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COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

3,  Mechanics;  4,  Electricity;  5,  Heat,  Sound,  and  Light;  3S,  Mechanics, 
Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat;  4S,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light;  7,  Lecture 
Demonstrations  in  Physics;  9,  Elementary  Wireless  Telegraphy;  Mathematics  7, 
8,  9,  Applied  Mathematics  (see  under  Mathematics  Department);  11,  Heat  and 
Molecular  Physics;  12,  Light;  13,  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  14,  Pedagogy  of 
Physics;  15,  Mechanics  and  Wave-Motion;  16,  17,  18,  19,  Experimental  Physics; 
20,  Physical  Manipulation;  21,  Analytic  Mechanics  (Astronomy  5,  6);  Educa- 
cation  62,  Educational  Psychology;  1,  Principles  of  Education;  Astronomy  3, 
Descriptive  Astronomy  (two  majors);  Mathematics  18,  19,  Calculus. 

Graduate  courses  in  the  Department  may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  19 
by  students  who  have  the  prerequisites. 

PKINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  any  six  majors  chosen  from  courses 
10  to  13;  15  to  19.  .  ... 

Physics  and  Mathematics 

b)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  any  six  majors  from  the  following :  Mathe- 
matics 18,  19;  Astronomy  5,  6,  and  Physics  10  to  13;  15  to  18. 

Teacher's  Sequences 

c)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  7,  or  3S,  4S,  7;  11, 14, 20;  Education  62  and  Philosophy  7. 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

d)  Courses  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7;  Astronomy  3  (two  majors),  with 
four  majors  selected  from  Physics  11-18,  and  Mathematics  18,  19. 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

e)  Courses  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7;  Chemistry  2S,  3S,  and  four  majors 
selected  from  Physics  11-18,  18,  and  Mathematics  18,  19. 

In  any  of  the  foregoing  sequences  graduate  courses  numbered  31  to  69 
may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  18  by  students  who  have  the  required 
prerequisites.  secondary  sequences 

a)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  three  advanced  majors  in  Physics. 

b)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  three  majors  from  the  following:  10  to 
69,  Astronomy  3  (two  majors),  Chemistry  2S,  3S;  Mathematics  18,  19. 

DEGREES 

All  candidates  for  the  S.B.  degree  who  elect  their  major  work  in  Physics 
are  required  to  take  courses  3,  4,  and  5,  and  either  six  majors  selected  from 
courses  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  and  28,  or  three  of  these  and  three 
Senior  College  courses  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  or  Geography. 

The  Master's  decree.— Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Physics  are 
required  to  take  eight  majors  in  Physics  and  related  subjects,  and  to  present  in 
addition  a  dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  a  laboratory  problem.  All 
courses  in  the  Department  numbered  10  or  above,  except  course  20,  will  be 
counted  in  satisfaction  of  this  requirement,  but  at  least  three  majors  selected 
from  courses  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  15  must  be  included. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
with  Physics  as  a  minor  subject  must  take  six  of  the  following  courses:  10,  11, 

12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  28,  and  three  additional  majors  of  graduate  work. 
When  Physics  is  one  of  two  minor  subjects,  the  courses  must  be  arranged  by 
consultation  with  the  Department. 

All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Physics  as  the  major  subject  must 
take  the  following  courses:  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  and  28,  or  their  equivalent;  three 
majors  selected  from  courses  16,  17,  18,  19,  37,  38;  courses  31-36,  and  three 
additional  graduate  courses  selected  by  the  student.  Each  candidate  must 
also  present  a  dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  original  research  in  some 
subject  approved  by  the  Department.  The  time  required  for  the  dissertation 
work  generally  varies  from  three  to  six  quarters. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 
Students  preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  secondary  schools  are  expected  to 
have  completed  courses  3,  4,  5,  14,  28,  and  not  less  than  four  of  courses  10,  11,  12, 

13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  24.    See  also  courses  in  Physics  in  the  School  of  Educa- 

tl0D'  LABORATORY  FEE 

There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  for  all  major  courses  involving  laboratory 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Physics.1 — A  first  course  in  the  elements  of  Physics  designed 
primarily  for  students  who  do  not  present  entrance  Physics.  Prerequisite: 
Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry,  one  unit  each.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Dr.  Harrington;  Mj.  Autumn,  12:55-2:55,  Mr.  Hagenow. 

2.  Elementary  Physics.1 — A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course,  covering 
the  subjects  of  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Dr.  Harrington;  Mj.  Winter,  12:55-2:55,  Mr. 
Hagenow. 

3.  Mechanics. — A  general  college  course  in  mechanics  presented  mainly 
from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  but  including  one  demonstration  lecture 
each  week.  Prerequisite:  entrance  Physics  or  course  2.  Mj.  Autumn,  4  sec- 
tions, 8:10-10:10  and  2:00-4:00,  Assistant  Professor  Lemon,  Mr.  Koppius, 
and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

4.  Electricity. — A  general  college  course  in  electricity,  presented  mainly  from 
the  experimental  point  of  view,  but  including  one  demonstration  lecture  each  week. 
Prerequisite:  course  3.  Mj.  Winter,  4  sections,  8:10-10:10  and  2:00-4:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Lemon,  Mr.  Koppius,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

5.  Heat,  Sound,  and  Light. — A  general  college  course  in  heat,  sound,  and 
light,  presented  mainly  from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  but  including  one 
demonstration  lecture  each  week.  Prerequisite:  course  4.  Mj.  Spring,  4  sec- 
tions, 8:10-10:10  and  2:00-4:00,  Assistant  Professor  Lemon,  Mr.  Koppius, 
and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

3S.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat. — A  general  college  course  in 
mechanics,  molecular  physics,  and  heat  presented  from  the  experimental  point 
of  view,  not  containing  demonstration  lectures.  Prerequisite:  entrance  Physics 
or  course  2  and  Trigonometry.  Mj.  Summer,  2  sections;  Winter,  2  sections, 
8:10-10:10  and  2:00-4:00,  Mr.  Koppius  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each ;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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4S.  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. — A  general  college  course  in  electricity, 
sound,  and  light  presented  from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  not  containing 
demonstration  lectures.  Prerequisite:  course  3S  or  courses  3  and  4.  Mj. 
Summer,  2  sections;  Spring,  2  sections,  8: 10-10: 10  and  2:00-4:00,  Mr.  Koppius 
and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

7.  Lecture  Demonstration  Course. — A  course  of  demonstration  lectures 
covering  the  entire  field  of  Physics  designed  to  supplement  courses  3S  and  4S. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  modern  points  of  view;  the  kinetic  theory  of  heat, 
the  atomic  theory  of  electricity,  and  the  electrical  theory  of  matter  receiving 
especial  attention.  The  attempt  is  made  to  repeat  a  majority  of  the  classical 
demonstrations  of  Kelvin,  Faraday,  Thomson,  and  others.  This  course  includes 
the  demonstration  lectures  of  courses  3,  4,  and  5.  Prerequisite:  courses  3S 
and  4S  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Lemon  and 
Mr.  Koppius. 

9.  Elementary  Wireless  Telegraphy.— A  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  consisting  of  elementary  consideration  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  their 
appli cations  to  the  circuits  of  modern  wireless  telegraph  systems.  Experimental 
adjusting  of  wireless  telegraph  circuits  and  practice  in  receiving  the  Continental 
code.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  4.  Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  11 : 50,  Mr.  Kan- 
nenstine. 

Applied  Mathematics  I,  II,  III. — An  intensive  training  course  in  mathe- 
matical methods  for  students  who  expect  to  undertake  scientific  work;  in  close 
connection  with  corresponding  courses  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry.  Students  desiring  to  begin  intensive  training  in  Physics  for 
future  scientific  service  should  register  for  these  three  courses  which  are  designed 
to  prepare  them  for  Senior  College  work  in  Physics  (see  Mathematics  7,  8,  9,  for 
more  detailed  announcement).    Three  consecutive  majors. 

II.    senior  college  courses 

10.  Elementary  Mathematical  Physics. — A  lecture  course  on  the  applica- 
tion of  Elementary  Calculus  to  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  practice  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and  not  less  than  one  major 
of  Calculus.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Gale.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

11.  Heat  and  Molecular  Physics. — A  lecture  course  for  advanced  and  gradu- 
ate students,  covering  the  Kinetic  Theory,  Capillarity,  Elementary  Thermo- 
dynamics, Solution,  and  Electrolysis.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and 
Calculus.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

12.  Light. — A  lecture  course  for  advanced  students  covering  the  more 
important  sections  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
4S  or  5  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Professor  Gale.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

13.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  course  of  advanced  work  in  Theoretical 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  with  many  applications  to  electrical  and  magnetic 
apparatus  and  measurements.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and  Calculus.  Mj. 
Winter,  Mr.  Kannenstine. 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  High-School  Physics. — This  course  includes  the  follow- 
ing topics:  the  present  high-school  course  in  Physics,  its  development,  require- 
ments, and  methods  of  presentation;  the  principles  involved  in  the  lecture 
demonstration,  in  the  recitation  and  quiz,  and  in  the  laboratory  experiments  and 
notebook.  The  course  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lecture  demonstrations.  It 
provides  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Physics,  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
choice  of  subject-matter  and  effective  methods  of  presentation  in  high-school 
classes.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  Physics. 
Lecture,  9:00;  Laboratory,  7:00.    DMj.  Summer.    [Not  given  in  1918.] 

15.  Mechanics  and  Wave-Motion. — A  lecture  course  on  the  physical  meaning 
and  the  mathematical  derivation  of  the  fundamental  equations  of  Mechanics 
and  Wave-Motion.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Gale.    [Not  given  in  19i8-19.] 
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16.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. — A 
course  of  advanced  laboratory  work  involving  the  determination  of  vapor  pres- 
sures and  densities,  coefficients  of  friction  of  gases  and  liquids,  molecular  elec- 
trical conductivities,  freezing-  and  boiling-points,  latent  and  specific  heats,  high 
and  low  temperatures,  radioactive  constants,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  4S  or  5. 
Mj.  Spring.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

17.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Light. — A  course  of  advanced 
laboratory  work  in  Light,  consisting  of  accurate  measurements  in  diffraction, 
dispersion,  interference,  and  polarization.  Prerequisite:  course  4S  or  5.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Lemon  and  Mr.  Hagenow. 

18.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Electricity  and  Magnetism  I. — 
Laboratory  work  of  the  same  grade  as  courses  16  and  17,  but  consisting  of  measure- 
ments in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Winter,  Mr.  Kannenstine. 

19.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced) :  Electricity  and  Magnetism  II. — Lab- 
oratory work  accompanied  by  lectures  consisting  of  the  theory  and  operation 
of  dynamos,  motors,  transformers,  wireless-telegraph  apparatus.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  4S  or  5.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Kannenstine. 

20.  Physical  Manipulation. — A  series  of  exercises  not  provided  in  the  regular 
courses  of  Experimental  Physics,  but  important  to  the  teacher  or  advanced 
student.    It  consists  of  the  following  groups: 

Group  A.  Shopwork  includes  the  cutting,  filing,  drilling,  tapping,  soldering, 
and  polishing  of  metal,  screw-cutting,  and  elementary  lathework. 

Group  B.  Glasswork  includes  the  cutting,  grinding,  drilling,  polishing, 
and  testing  of  glass. 

Group  C.  Glass- Blowing  includes  the  simpler  processes  in  glass-blowing, 
such  as  cutting,  bending,  and  joining  of  tubes,  blowing  bulbs,  sealing  in 
electrodes,  etc. 

Group  D.  Chemical  Processes  and  Physical  Preparations  include  the 
silvering  of  glass,  cleaning  and  distillation  of  mercury,  preparation  of  fibers  for 
suspension,  and  materials  useful  in  experimental  work.  Group  C  only  M. 
First  Term.    Repeated  Second  Term,  Summer,  Dr.  Ishida. 

24.  Spectroscopy  and  Astrophysics. — A  non-technical  treatment  of  the 
growth  of  Spectroscopy,  with  applications  to  solar  and  stellar  phenomena. 
Prerequisite:  15  majors.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Gale. 

27.  Units  and  Dimensions. — The  theory  of  units  and  dimensions  as  applied 
to  the  measurement  of  concrete  magnitudes  and  the  mathematical  transcription 
of  physical  experiments.  Physical  similitude  and  the  interpretation  of  models. 
Numerical  computations  and  the  reduction  of  observations.  Prerequisite: 
General  Physics  and  some  knowledge  of  Calculus.  Mj.  Summer,  7:10,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lunn. 

28.  Photographic  Processes. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  laws 
of  photographic  action.  Effects  of  exposure  and  development  on  opacity  and 
density;  orthochromatism,  plate  grain,  speed,  intensification,  reduction,  and 
the  applications  of  these  to  the  photography  of  exceptional  subjects.  Pre- 
requisite: Calculus.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Lemon. 


III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

31,  32,  33.  Theoretical  Physics. — A  series  of  lectures  chiefly  in  Theoretical 
Physics,  Hydrodynamics,  Elasticity,  Capillarity,  Molecular  Physics,  Thermo- 
dynamics, Wave-Motion,  Sound,  Optical  Theories,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Phj'sics  10,  11,  and  13  and  Calculus.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Michelson. 

34,  35,  36.  Theoretical  Physics. — A  series  of  lecture  courses.  Alternating 
with  31,  32,  and  33.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  31.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Michelson. 
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37,  38,  39.  Experimental  Physics. — A  course  of  laboratory  work,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  repetition  of  classical  experiments,  such  as  Determination  of 
the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat;  Maxwell's  "V";  Hertzian  Oscillations; 
Relative  and  Absolute  Wave-Lengths,  etc.  10  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  16,  17,  and  18.    3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors 

MlCHELSON  AND  MlLLIKAN  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  LEMON. 

40,  41,  42,  43.  Research  Course. — This  course  is  intended  for  graduate 
students  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  special  research.  Except  in  the  case 
of  a  purely  mathematical  problem,  the  entire  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  work  in 
the  laboratory.    DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Michelson 

AND  MlLLIKAN  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  LEMON. 

*45.  Aeronautics  1. — A  course  of  lectures  accompanied  by  a  few  demon- 
stration experiments  on  the  mechanical  principles  of  flight.  Dynamic  similitude, 
elementary  aerodynamics  of  fluid  resistance,  and  the  classical  theory  of  Rayleigh 
form  the  principal  theoretical  topics.  Much  time  is  given  to  the  discussion  of 
the  experimental  work  of  Eiffel  and  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  on  flat 
and  cambered  aerofoils,  lift  and  drift  coefficients.  The  Phugoid  theory  of 
Lanchester,  longitudinal  lateral  and  directional  stability  are  taken  up,  as  well 
as  the  modern  gyroscopic  devices  of  control.  Prerequisite:  Calculus  and 
Elementary  Mechanics,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Lemon. 

48.  Spectrometry  I. — Laboratory  work  in  photographing  and  measuring 

the  spectra  of  various  elements.  Use  of  the  concave  grating,  echelon,  and 
interferometer.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mj .  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Lemon. 

51.  Thermodynamics. — Lectures  upon  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
physical  and  thermochemical  problems.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  college 
Physics  and  Calculus.  5  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Lunn. 

62.  Electron  Theory  I. — A  course  of  graduate  lectures  covering  the  work 
of  the  last  ten  years  on  the  electrical  properties  of  gases,  the  electron  theory, 
and  radioactivity.    Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51.    5  hours  a  week.  Mj. 

Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

53.  Electron  Theory  II. — A  continuation  of  52,  dealing  with  the  application 

of  the  electron  theory  to  metallic  conduction,  to  the  Seebeck,  Peltier,  Thomson, 
and  Hall  effects,  to  optical  phenomena  in  magnetic  fields,  to  the  subject  of  elec- 
tromagnetic mass,  etc.  5  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Professor  Millikan.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

55.  Atomic  Theories  of  Radiation  and  Their  Experimental  Basis. — A  course 
of  graduate  lectures  on  recent  theories  of  radiation,  with  especial  reference  to 
their  relations  to  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.    Prerequisite:  Elementary 

Thermodynamics.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

56.  X-Rays  and  Theories  of  Atomic  Structure. — A  course  of  graduate  lec- 
tures dealing  with  X-rays  and  the  related  phenomena,  the  study  of  which  has 
thrown  new  light  upon  the  structure  of  the  atom  and  the  relations  of  the  atom 
and  the  molecule.  Prerequisite:  College  Physics  and  Calculus.  Mj.  8:00,  Pro- 
fessor Millikan.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

57.  The  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents. — A  discussion  of  transformers, 
transmission  circuits,  and  the  various  types  of  dynamos  and  motors.  Pre- 
requisite: course  18  or  19  and  Calculus.    Mj.  Mr.  Kannenstine. 

58.  Transient  Electrical  Phenomena. — Theory  and  demonstration  of  cur- 
rent flow  before  the  steady  state  is  reached.  Oscillations  in  power  circuits  and 
wireless-telephone  and  -telegraph  transmission  are  discussed.  Prerequisite: 
course  18  or  19  and  Calculus.    Mj.  Spring  and  Summer,  Mr.  Kannenstine. 
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69.  Modern  Spectroscopy. — A  lecture  course  on  the  theory  and  use  of 
spectroscopic  apparatus  and  a  discussion  of  spectroscopic  and  astrophysical 
phenomena.  Prerequisite:  same  as  course  51.  Mj.  Professor  Gale.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

60.  Light  Waves  and  Their  Uses. — A  course  of  graduate  lectures  on  recent 
developments  in  physical  optics.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51.  Mj. 
Professor  Michelson.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

61.  Physical  Optics. — Lectures  on  the  fundamental  equations  of  Theoretical 
Optics  and  on  recent  experimental  results.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51. 
Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Gale.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

62.  The  Theory  of  Relativity. — After  a  brief  historical  introduction  on  the 
notion  of  relativity  of  time  and  space  in  its  classic  or  Newtonian  form,  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  recent  theory  initiated  by  Einstein  and  Min- 
kowski as  a  geometry  of  space  and  time  adapted  to  the  representation  of  physical 
laws.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discrimination  between  the  logical 
elements  of  the  theory  and  the  special  concrete  interpretations  that  may  be  used 
in  the  formulation  of  experimental  results.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

63.  Geometrical  Optics. — The  methods  and  principles  of  Geometrical  Optics 
as  applied  to  the  designing  of  optical  instruments  and  the  interpretation  of  their 
performance.  Theory  of  the  ideal  instrument  and  its  approximate  realization; 
aberrations;  illumination  and  diffraction;  special  properties  of  particular  instru- 
ments; characteristics  of  various  types  of  optical  glass.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Lunn. 

64.  Electromagnetic  Theory. — (a)  The  main  experimental  facts  of  electro- 
magnetism  and  their  generalization  so  far  as  covered  by  the  Maxwell  theory  in  its 
abstract  form;  special  problems  concerning  steady  fields,  induction,  and  electro- 
magnetic waves.  M.  First  Term,  Summer;  (b)  The  electronic  interpretation 
and  extension  of  the  Maxwell  theory;  electromagnetic  mass;  theory  of  radia- 
tion and  conduction;  problems  relating  to  moving  bodies.  Mj.  Summer,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lunn. 

65.  Theory  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. — The  fundamental  laws  and  their 
application  to  the  wireless  telegraph  circuits  of  the  various  operating  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  13,  18,  or  19  and  Calculus.  |Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Kannen- 
stine. 

66.  Electrical  Measurements  in  Wireless  Telegraphy. — Experimental  veri- 
fication of  wireless  telegraph  theories  and  the  measurement  of  constants  at  high 
frequencies.  Prerequisite:  registration  in  65.  §Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Kannen- 
stine. 

67.  Radiation  and  Quantum  Theory. — This  course  will  cover  the  theoretical 
and  experimental  development  of  the  radiation  laws  out  of  which  grew  the  first 
suggestion  of  an  atomic  theory  of  radiant  energy.  It  will  give  a  critical  survey 
of  the  attempts  to  interpret  the  newer  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  specific  heats 
in  terms  of  the  Quantum  theory  and  will  deal  also  with  the  photo-electric  X-ray 
and  optical  phenomena  which  lend  support  to  such  a  theory.  Mj.  Spring,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lunn. 

68.  Theory  of  Sound. — Dynamical  theory  of  production;  transmission  and 
reception  of  sound.  Analysis  and  systems  of  vibrations.  Illustrations  by 
acoustic  apparatus  and  musical  instruments.  Analogies  in  electromagnetic 
oscillations.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

69.  Physical  Optics. — A  theoretical  treatment  of  optical  phenomena  in  the 
realm  of  interference  and  diffraction.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  Professor 
Michelson. 

70.  Physics  Club. — This  organization,  consisting  of  all  instructors  and 
graduate  and  advanced  students  in  the  Department,  meets  on  Thursday  of  each 
week  from  4 : 30  to  6 : 00  for  the  discussion  of  recent  research. 
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Clarence  Adelbert  Nash,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Associate  in  General  Chemistry. 
Mary  Wetton,  S.B.,  Associate  in  General  Chemistry. 

JFrederick  F.  Blicke,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Research  Associate.  Trench  Warfare  Sec- 
tion, Engineering  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  N.  Roberts,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Homer  Henry  Helmick,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

John  Edward  Schott,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

JGeorge  L.  Clark,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.  Trench  Warfare  Sec- 
tion, Engineering  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

JLathrop  Emerson  Roberts,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry.  Chemical 
Service  Unit,  N.A.,  France. 

Elmer  N.  Bunting,  Assistant  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Louis  M.  Larsen,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

JAndrew  T.  McPherson,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    Bureau  of  Standards, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mary  Meda  Rising,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Ray  Quincy  Brewster,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
JLester  Hellerman,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    Trench  Warfare  Section, 

Engineering  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 
Henry  May  McLaughlin,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Gladys  Leavell,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
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Meda  Mary  Rising,  A.B.,  Edith  Barnard  Fellow. 
Henry  John  Rossbacher,  S.B.,  Loewenthal  Fellow. 
William  Frederick  Seyer,  A.B. 

%  Absent  on  leave.  *  Resigned. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 

The  Department  aims  to  prepare  students  (1)  for  government  and  war 
service,  (2)  to  teach  in  colleges  or  universities,  (3)  to  teach  in  secondary  schools, 
(4)  to  fill  positions  as  technical  experts  or  assistants  in  chemical  industries,  (5)  to 
become  analysts  in  commercial  and  sanitary  laboratories.  The  elementary 
courses  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  students  having  none  of  these  ends  in 
view. 

Special  stress  will  be  placed  on  thoroughness  of  preparation  and  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  student's  knowledge.  The  object  of  the  courses 
will  be  not  so  much  to  train  specialists  as  to  prepare  the  student  to  undertake 
intelligently  all  kinds  of  work  of  a  chemical  nature.  Those  intending  to  become 
practical  chemists  will  find  a  thorough  course  of  purely  scientific  chemistry  the 
best  basis  for  future  specialization  in  any  branch  of  the  subject.  Those  who 
incline  toward  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  required  to  do  much  physical  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  organic  work;  those  proposing  to  become  organic  chemists 
will  be  required  to  do  work  in  inorganic  chemistry  of  a  more  advanced  nature 
than  that  given  in  the  elementary  and  analytical  courses,  and  some  physical 
chemistry,  etc.  The  test  of  time  and  the  experiences  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Department  have  fully  justified  this  form  of  training. 

RESEARCH 

Students  are  encouraged  to  begin  research  work  as  soon  as  their  preparation 
justifies  it.  Facilities  for  research  in  all  lines,  whether  of  inorganic,  organic, 
radioactive,  or  physical  chemistry,  are  provided.  Special  opportunities  to 
pursue  entirely  independent  research  work,  as  guests  of  the  University  (see  p.  10), 
will  be  given  to  maturer  students  who  have  already  obtained  the  Doctor's 
degree.  Besides  a  number  of  general  University  Fellowships  which  are  usually 
allowed  to  the  Department  for  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  there  are  three 
specially  endowed  Fellowships  in  Chemistry:  the  Loewenthal  Fellowship,  a 
memorial  to  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal,  the  Swift  Fellowship,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Swift,  and  the  Edith  Barnard  Fellowship,  a  memorial  to  Edith  Ethel 
Barnard,  a  former  instructor,  donated  by  her  friends  and  family. 

AKBANGEMENT  OP  COTJKSES 

2,  3,  2S,  3S,  General  Chemistry,  Inorganic;  4,  Elementary  Organic;  6,  7, 
10,  Qualitative  Analysis;  8,  9,  11-19,  Quantitative  Analysis;  20-22,  Elementary 
Physical  Chemistry;  25,  Toxicology;  26,  Detection  of  Poisons;  30-49,  Organic 
Chemistry;  50-59,  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry;  60-74,  Advanced  Physical 
Chemistry;  75-79,  Radio-Chemistry;  83,  Teaching  of  Chemistry;  90-101, 
Research. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

I.  Chemistry  the  primary  subject. — When  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Chemistry  is  desired,  the  branch  of  chemistry  touched  by  the  dissertation  is 
offered  as  a  major  subject  and  some  other  branch  of  chemistry  as  the  first  minor 
subject.  Besides  this,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  other  fundamental  phases  of 
the  science  is  required  as  well  as  sufficient  work  in  a  second  minor  subject  in 
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some  other  department.  These  conditions  are  complied  with  when  the  follow- 
ing specific  requirements  are  fulfilled: 

1.  The  presentation  of  a  dissertation  embodying  the  result  of  original 
research  in  General,  Inorganic,  Organic,  Physico-organic,  or  Physical  Chemistry, 
or  Radioactivity.  This  must  constitute  a  real  contribution  to  knowledge,  and 
the  work  is  usually  done  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  Department. 

2.  The  general  requirements  for  all  candidates,  in  advance  of  General  Chem- 
istry: courses  4,1  6-9,  20,  and  two  majors  selected  from  courses  10,  11,  13-19, 
21-22,  30-32. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above,  one  of  the  following  specific  sets  of  requirements, 
arranged  according  to  the  thesis  subject: 

General  Chemistry  and  Inorganic  Chemistry:  courses  21,  22,  63,  35  (or  30  and 
31),  and  50-52,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  13-19,  30-37,  64;  Organic 
Chemistry:  courses  30-32,  35^37,  50,  and  one  major  from  10, 13-19,  51,  52, 31, 21, 
22,  54;  Physico-organic  Chemistry:  courses  30-32,  35, 2  36,  50,  21,  and  22,  and 
one  major  taken  from  courses  10,  13-19,  51,  52,  63,  and  64.  Physical  Chemistry: 
courses  21,  22,  35  (or  30  and  31),  50,  51,  63,  64,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses 
10,  13-19,  30-32,  35-37,  52.  Radioactivity:  courses  21,  50,  63,  64,  75,  76,  and 
Physics  52  (Electron  Theory),  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  10,  13-19, 
22,  30-32,  35-37,  and  52.  In  addition  to  one  set  of  these  specific  requirements 
at  least  six  half -majors  will  be  chosen  from  the  special  lecture  course  41-46,  54-59, 
65-79,  83.    The  research  work  will  require  from  four  to  six  quarters. 

4.  Sufficient  work  of  an  advanced  character  in  another  department  to  make 
a  second  minor  of  three  majors.  In  addition  to  the  regular  minor  subject,  candi- 
dates are  advised  to  take  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography.  The  following  are 
the  requirements  for  such  a  minor  in  various  departments:  (a)  In  Physics:  three 
of  the  courses  11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19,  48,  49,  51,  52,  53,  55  or  56;  courses  3,  4,  5 
are  prerequisite  to  these.  (6)  In  Physiological  Chemistry:  three  majors  selected 
from  24,  25,  26,  37,  38,  39,  or  42.  (c)  In  Geology:  courses  15,  16,  and  52  or  their 
equivalent.  Courses  7  or  8,  and  11,  12,  14  would  be  prerequisite  to  these  courses. 
(d)  In  Geography:  courses  17,  18,  21,  and  their  prerequisite  courses,  (e)  In 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology:  course  12  and  two  and  one-half  majors  in  course  15; 
courses  2  and  3  are  prerequisite  to  these.  With  permission,  course  10  or  11  may 
be  substituted  for  course  12. 

II.  Chemistry  the  secondary  subject. — When  Chemistry  is  a  secondary  sub- 
ject, the  requirement  is  determined  after  conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  major  work  is  done.  Courses  6,  7,  and  8,  and  six  other  majors 
in  advance  of  8,  will  be  required  when  Chemistry  is  the  only  secondary  subject; 
courses  6,  7,  and  8,  and  three  other  majors,  when  Chemistry  is  one  of  two  second- 
ary subjects.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  or  Organic  Chemistry,  according 
as  the  major  subject  belongs  to  the  Physical  or  the  Biological  Group,  is  recom- 
mended. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

For  the  Master's  degree  in  Chemistry  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors  of 
graduate  work  in  Chemistry  are  required  if  all  the  work  is  in  Chemistry.  These 
majors  must  be  selected  from  courses  in  advance  of  9,  with  the  approval  of  the 

1  Course  4  may  be  omitted  when  advanced  work  in  Organic  Chemistry  is  taken. 

2  Course  35  will  be  omitted  when  courses  30-31  have  included  laboratory  work. 
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Chairman  of  the  Department.  Courses  prerequisite  to  these  must  be  taken,  but 
cannot  be  counted  in  reckoning  the  eight  required  majors.  At  least  one  course 
in  Physical  Chemistry  and  one  in  Organic  Chemistry  must  be  included  in  the 
courses  taken  if  they  have  not  been  taken  before. 

Chemistry  courses  given  in  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics may  be  included  in  these  eight  majors. 

The  eighth  major  of  graduate  work  will  be  devoted  to  specific  preparation 
(in  residence)  for  the  dissertation,  either  in  the  laboratory  (research)  or  in  the 
library  (historical  work),  under  the  direction  of  some  instructor  chosen  by  the 
candidate. 

A  course  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  the  Chemistry  of  Nutrition  is 
given  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Chemistry  may  be  taken  as  a  major  subject  to  fulfil  the  requirement  for  a 
principal  sequence  or  as  a  minor  subject  to  fulfil  the  requirement  for  a  secondary 
sequence. 

Z.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

1)  Course  2,  3  (or  2S,  3S),  4,  6,  7,  8,  20,  and  any  other  two  courses  in  the 
Department  except  1.  If  courses  33  and  34  or  courses  30  and  31  be  taken, 
course  4  is  not  required. 

2)  Combination  with  other  science  departments:  By  dropping  the  neces- 
sary majors  from  the  latter  portion  of  sequence  1)  above,  nine-major  sequences 
may  be  offered  involving  the  following  courses:  (1)  three  majors  in  College 
Physics,  i.e.,  3,  4,  5  (3S,  4S);  but  not  1,  2,  preceding  or  accompanying  six  Chem- 
istry courses  enumerated  in  1)  above;  (2)  one  to  three  majors  in  Geology  selected 
from  Geology  2,  3,  11,  12,  40-45,  50,  52,  53,  when  these  courses  follow  Chemistry 
courses  2,  3  (or  2S,  3S),  and  6;  (3)  two  majors  of  Physiological  Chemistry  provided 
they  are  taken  after  courses  2,  3,  (2S,  3S),  4,  and  6  in  Chemistry;  (4)  two  majors 
in  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Dietetics,  provided  these  courses  follow  2,  3  (2S,  3S), 
4,  and  6  in  Chemistry. 

II.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  For  students  specializing  in  Physics:  courses  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  one  major 
from  courses  20,  21,  22. 

6)  For  students  specializing  in  Biological  Science:  courses  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  and 
one  major  from  courses  20,  21,  22.    If  possible  course  7  should  also  be  taken. 

c)  For  students  specializing  in  Geology:  courses  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9;  the  Depart- 
ment strongly  advises  courses  10,  14,  and  one  major  from  courses  20,  21,  22. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 
Special  or  unclassified  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  will  be  received, 
but  in  every  case  they  will  be  required  to  give  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the 
instructors,  that  their  previous  training  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
derive  full  profit  from  the  courses  they  propose  to  take. 

PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK 

I.     PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

1.  University  and  College  Positions. — (a)  For  recommendations  for  major 
appointments  in  the  larger  universities  and  colleges  only  students  who  have 
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taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  considered  to  have  had  an 
adequate  preparation.  (6)  For  recommendations  for  chairs  in  Chemistry  in 
smaller  colleges  at  least  the  preparation  demanded  for  the  Master's  degree  will 
be  required,  (c)  For  recommendations  for  minor  appointments  in  universities 
and  colleges  the  work  represented  by  the  principal  sequence  of  9  majors  in  Chemis- 
try required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  supplemented  by  from  three  to  eight  majors 
of  advanced  work  in  Chemistry,  will  be  considered  an  adequate  preparation. 

2.  Secondary  Schools. — The  work  represented  by  the  principal  sequence  of 
9  majors  in  Chemistry,  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  is  at  present  con- 
sidered preparation  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Some  work  in  the  College 
of  Education  is  recommended.  Men  will  find  it  advisable  to  be  prepared  also 
to  teach  Physics,  Mathematics,  or  Geology.  Women  will  find  it  wiser  to  com- 
bine Chemistry  with  Home  Economics,  Physics,  Physiography,  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology. 

H.     PREPARATION  FOR  TECHNICAL  WORK 

1.  Thorough  scientific  training  in  all  branches  of  chemistry  required  for  the 
Doctor's  degree  forms  the  best  preparation  for  a  career  as  a  chemical  expert 
in  any  branch  of  chemical  industry.  With  this  preparation  the  principles 
and  details  of  technical  processes  are  quickly  grasped,  advances  in  industrial 
processes  are  intelligently  followed,  and  newly  discovered  principles  are  readily 
applied. 

All  the  more  important  requests  received  from  technical  establishments 
specify  a  doctorate  of  philosophy,  with  its  training  to  do  research  work  as  a 
fundamental  requirement. 

2.  Students  who  have  taken  from  ten  to  fifteen  majors  of  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment are  able  to  fill  satisfactorily  positions  as  assistants  in  technical  and  analyti- 
cal laboratories  and,  after  some  practical  experience,  to  advance  to  positions  of 
independent  responsibility.  Students  should  take  courses  1  to  10,  inclusive, 
two  majors  in  courses  13-19,  and  courses  21  and  22,  in  addition  to  course  20.  If 
the  student's  work  is  primarily  in  Organic  Chemistry,  he  should  take,  if  possible, 
two  or  three  courses  selected  from  30-32  and  35-37;  if  his  work  is  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry  primarily,  he  should  take  courses  50-52.  Students  taking  the  fuller 
preparation  outlined  are  given  the  preference  in  answering  requests  received  by 
the  Department;  but  students  with  less  complete  training  are  also  sought  by 
technical  firms  for  minor  positions. 

Work  in  Physics  should  supplement  the  work  in  Chemistry,  and  a  knowledge 
of  Bacteriology  is  often  most  helpful. 

3.  The  Department  gives,  with  other  departments  (notably  Physics  and 
Mathematics)  of  the  University,  and  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  of  the 
University  High  School,  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of  a  four  years'  course  in 
Chemical  Engineering.  Students  are  able  to  take  a  large  part  of  this  work  in 
the  purely  scientific  fundamental  branches  while  they  are  candidates  for  a 
Bachelor's  degree. 

III.     PREPARATION  FOR  GOVERNMENT  WORK 

1.  For  the  more  important  government  positions  in  Chemistry  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy  is  demanded  as  an  essential  condition  for  candidacy. 
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2.  For  minor  positions  (e.g.,  Junior  Chemist  in  the  United  States  service) 
the  Bachelor's  degree  is  considered  sufficient.  The  principal  sequence  in  Chem- 
istry, required  for  the  degree,  should  be  supplemented  by  advanced  work  in  two  or 
three  branches  of  Chemistry  (Inorganic,  Organic,  Physical,  Analytical).  If 
possible,  the  full  15  majors  allowed  by  the  University  rules  should  be  taken  in 
the  Department  besides  work  in  Elementary  Physics,  German,  and  French;  a 
knowledge  of  Bacteriology  is  also  helpful. 

The  Department  does  not  pledge  itself  to  secure  positions  for  those  who  have 
carried  out  any  one  of  the  above  recommended  sets  of  courses;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  competent  students  find  suitable  places  quickly,  and  in  the  past  the 
demand  for  chemists  has  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETIES 

The  Kent  Chemical  Society  is  a  club  of  students  open  to  all  those  who  have 
had  six  majors  of  Chemistry.  The  Society  meets  biweekly  to  listen  to  papers  by 
members  and  others. 

The  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  holds  monthly 
meetings  (except  in  summer)  which  the  students  of  the  University  are  welcome 
to  attend.  Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  advanced  students  at  special 
rjitps 

LABORATORY  FEE 
There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  per  major  for  all  courses  involving  labora- 
tory work  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry.    A  deposit  of  $5.00  for  breakage  is 
also  required  of  each  student. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — After  course  9,  the  courses  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  subjects: 
courses  10-19  include  courses  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  25-49  in  Organic  Chemistry, 
50-59  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  60-74  in  Physical  Chemistry  and  Radioactivity;  80-89  are 
general  in  nature,  and  90-101  are  research  courses.  Nos.  75-79,  30-34,  40-43,  and  60S 
are  open  to,  and  suitable  for,  Senior  College  students. 

I.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.  Elementary  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  I.1 — Prerequisite:  prepara- 
tory Physics.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term.  Classroom,  6  hours  a  week;  labora- 
tory, 12  hours  a  week,  Mr.  Nash.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8:10-11:15,  classroom, 
3  hours  a  week;  sec.  b,  2:00-5:00,  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week,  Assistant 
Professor  Terry  and  Mr.  . 

2.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  II  (continuation  of  course  1). — Pre- 
requisite: course  1.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Nash.  Mj.  Winter, 
hours  same  as  for  course  1,  sec.  a,  Assistant  Professor  Terry  and  Mr.  . 

Note. — Course  2,  Winter  Quarter,  is  a  continuation  of  course  1,  but  may  be  entered 
by  those  having  credit  for  admission  Chemistry. 

3.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  III  (continuation  of  course  2).  Pre- 
requisite: course  2.    Mj.  Spring,  1919,  hours  same  as  course  1,  Miss  Wetton« 

Note. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  consecutive  courses.  Separate  credit  is  given  for 
each,  but  students  are  advised  not  to  take  one  course  only.  The  aim  of  these  courses 
is  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry,  and  not  to  over- 
burden the  student  with  a  mass  of  unconnected  facts.  The  conception  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  the  modern  theory  of  solutions  are  freely  used.  The  lectures  will  be 
experimental  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants,  not 
only  of  those  who  wish  to  go  deeper  into  chemistry,  but  of  all  who  wish  to  study  the 
science  as  part  of  a  liberal  education.  The  lectures  and  classroom  work  of  1,  2,  and  3 
may  be  taken  by  graduate  students  without  the  laboratory  work  or  laboratory  fee. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each ;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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2S.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  (first  course). — For  students  who  have 
had  preparatory  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  preparatory  Chemistry  and  prepara- 
tory Physics,  one  unit  each.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term.  Classroom,  6  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  12  hours  a  week,  Assistant  Professor  Terry;  Mj.  Autumn. 
Classroom,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week,  Assistant  Professor 
Wendt  and  Miss  Wetton. 

3S.  General  Chemistry:    Inorganic  (continuation  of  course  2S). — DM. 

Summer,  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Terry;  Mj.  Winter,  sec.  a, 
2 : 00-5 : 00;  sec.  b,  8 : 10-11 : 15,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt  and  Miss  Wetton. 

Note. — Whenever,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  preparation  of  a  student  in  2  or  2S  justi- 
fies it,  Qualitative  Analysis  may  be  substituted  for  3  or  3S. 

4.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — Prerequisite:  course  3  or  3S.  Class- 
room, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week  (subject  to  change);  Mj. 
Autumn,  sec.  a,  2:00-5:00;  sec.  b,  8:10-11:15,  Assistant  Professor  Glatt- 
feld;  Spring,  sec.  a,  2:00-5:00;  sec.  b,  9:10-11:15,  Professor  Stieglitz  and 
Mr.  . 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis  (introductory  course). — The  lectures  deal  with  the 
Chemistry  of  the  analytical  reactions,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  and  application  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  solutions.  This 
course  is,  in  an  important  sense,  one  in  advanced  General  Chemistry.  Class- 
room, 2  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  8  or  16  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course 
3  or  3S.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8:10-11:15;  sec.  b,  2:00-5:00, 
Associate  Professor  Schlesinger;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Terry; 
Spring,  Professor  Stieglitz. 

7.  Qualitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  course  6). — Mj.  or  DM.  Summer 

and  Autumn,  2:00-4:00,  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger;  Winter,  2:00- 
4:00,  Assistant  Professor  Terry;  Spring,  2:00-4:00,  Mr.  . 

Note. — Courses  6,  7,  and  10  form  a  continuous  course,  which  may  be  begun  in 
any  quarter.  The  aim  of  courses  6,  7,  and  10  will  be  to  train  the  student  to  do  intelligent 
analytical  work,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  of  the  subject,  and  to 
apply  and  amplify  his  knowledge  of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

II.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

8.  Quantitative  Analysis  (introductory  course). — Chiefly  laboratory  work 
in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Laboratory,  8  or  16  hours  a  week; 
lecture,  1  hour.  Prerequisite:  course  7.  Medical  students  will  be  admitted 
to  the  course  after  having  taken  course  6.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  Assistant 
Professor  Wendt  and  Miss  Wallen;  Autumn  and  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Wendt  and  Mr.  ;  Spring,  sec.  a,  12:55-2:55,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Glattfeld  and  Mr.  . 

8M.  Quantitative  Analysis. — A  special  course  for  premedical  and  medical 
students  giving  the  elements  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: course  6.  Summer,  either  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt; 
Autumn  and  Winter,  hours  same  as  for  course  8,  £Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Wendt  and  Mr.  ;  Spring,  £Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  course  8). — Mj.  or  DM.  Labora- 
tory, 10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt  and 
Miss  Wallen;  Autumn  and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt  and  Mr. 
 ;  Spring,  hours  same  as  for  course  8,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

Note. — Courses  8  and  9  form  a  continuous  course  which  may  be  begun  in  any  quarter. 

10.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  courses  6  and  7). — 
Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  course  7.  Mj.  or  DM.  Labora- 
tory, 10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Schlesinger;  Winter  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Terry. 

11.  Theory  of  Quantitative  Analysis. — |Mj.  2  lectures  a  week.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 
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12-19.  Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — 


12.  Standard  Methods  of  Water  Analysis  |Mj. 

13.  Standard  Methods  of  Food  Analysis  £Mj.  or  Mj. 

14.  Analysis  of  Iron,  Steels,  and  Ferro-alloys  §Mj.  or  Mj. 

16.  Preparation  and  Analysis  of  Gases  §Mj. 

17.  Electrolytic  Analysis,  Gravimetric  §Mj. 

18.  Electrometric  Titration  |Mj. 

19.  Advanced  Rock  and  Mineral  Analysis  Mj. 


Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt;  Autumn,  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Wendt  and  Mr.   ;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld 

and  Mr.  . 

15.  Organic  Elementary  Analysis. — |Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 
Wendt;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Piccard. 

20.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — Mj.  3  hours  lectures;  6  hours  labora- 
tory work.    Prerequisite:  course  8.    Autumn,  8: 10-11 : 15,  Professor  Harkins. 

21.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  20). — Hours  as 
in  20.  Prerequisite:  course  20  or  its  equivalent  and  Physics  3  and  4.  Mj. 
Winter,  8:10-11:45,  Professor  Harkins. 

22.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  21). — Hours 
as  in  20.  Prerequisite:  course  21  or  its  equivalent.  Spring,  8:10-11:45,  Pro- 
fessor Harkins. 

25.  Toxicology. — £Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Haines  and  Assistant. 

26.  Poisons  and  Their  Detection. — A  conference  and  laboratory  course. 
M.  Spring,  Second  Term,  Professor  Haines. 

III.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

30.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a 
week.  Prerequisite:  Qualitative  Analysis  and  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 
(course  4  or  its  equivalent).  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8:10-11:15;  sec.  b,  2:00- 
5:00,  Professor  Stieglitz. 

Note. — Students  who  have  had  adequate  laboratory  work  in  Organic  Chemistry- 
are  admitted  to  the  lectures  of  courses  30,  31,  or  32  without  payment  of  a  laboratory  fee. 

31.  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  30). — Lectures,  3  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  4  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Winter,  hours  same  as  for  course  30, 
Professor  Stieglitz. 

32.  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  31). — The  Aromatic  Series. 
Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
course  31  (or  course  4  for  Medical  and  Home  Economics  students).  Mj.  Spring, 
hours  same  as  for  course  30,  Professor  Stieglitz. 

33.  General  Organic  Chemistry. — Fatty  and  aromatic  series.  Lectures, 
5  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  10  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  7. 
DM.  First  Term,  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

Note. — The  lectures  of  courses  33  and  34  may  be  taken  without  the  laboratory  work 
and  without  payment  of  the  laboratory  fee  by  students  who  have  had  adequate  labora- 
tory work  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

34.  General  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  33). — Prerequisite: 
course  33  or  4.  DM.  Second  Term,  Summer;  same  hours  as  course  33.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Glattfeld. 

35.  Organic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  7  and  9,  Organic  Chemistry,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of 
German.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Stieglitz,  Second  Term, 
Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Piccard. 

36.  Organic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  35). — DM.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Professor  Stieglitz,  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Glatt- 
feld; Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Piccard. 
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37.  Organic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  36). — DM.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Professor  Stieglitz,  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Glatt- 
feld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Piccard. 

Note. — Students  who  have  taken  the  laboratory  work  of  courses  30  and  31  or  of 
courses  33  and  34  will  omit  course  35  and  go  on  with  course  36. 

41.  The  Aromatic  Series. — Lectures,  2  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Organic  Chemistry.  |Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Associate  Professor  Piccard.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19;  see  course  32.] 

42.  The  Carbohydrates  and  the  Terpenes  and  Their  Derivatives. — |Mj. 
Professor  Stieglitz.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

43.  Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives. — Unc-acid  series,  pyridine,  quinone- 
imides,  and  phenazine  compounds;  a  discussion  of  the  alkaloids,  ptomaines, 
and  organic  dyestuffs.  Prerequisite:  course  31.  £Mj.  Professor  Stieglitz. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

44.  Physical  Chemistry  Applied  to  Organic  Problems. — Lectures,  2  hours 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  courses  31  and  60,  61,  or  62.  £Mj.  Professor  Stieglitz. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

45 A.  Selected  Topics  of  Organic  Chemistry. — Reversibility;  tautomerism; 
stereoisomerism;  organic  dyestuffs;  application  of  the  electron  theory  to  organic 
compounds.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  M.  First  Term,  Summer, 
Professor  Stieglitz. 

45B.  Selected  Topics  of  Organic  Chemistry. — Prerequisite:  Organic  Chem- 
istry. £Mj.  The  subjects  discussed  will  be  selected  from  the  field  of  chemistry 
of  aromatic  and  cyclic  compounds.  Associate  Professor  Piccard.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

46.  Organic  Dyes. — Prerequisite:  The  Aromatic  Series.  £Mj.  Autumn, 
11:50,  Associate  Professor  Piccard. 

50.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week; 
classroom  work,  2  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  9  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  German.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer  and  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Schlesinger;  Autumn,  Professor  Harkins. 

Note. — This  course  must  be  accompanied  by  course  54A  in  Summer  and  55  in 
Winter. 

51.  Inorganic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  50). — Mj.  or  DM. 

Same  schedule  as  course  50. 

52.  Inorganic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  51). — Mj.  or  DM. 

Same  schedule  as  course  50. 

54A.  Selected  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Dicussions  of  selected  topics 
in  inorganic  chemistry  such  as  peroxides  and  related  salts,  complex  salts,  hydrates, 
molecular  compounds,  iso-  and  heteropoly  acids,  Werner's  theory,  allotrophy, 
etc.  Lectures  only.  §Mj.  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

54B.  Selected  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Active  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  chlorine;  the  passive  state;  Werner's  theory,  etc.  §Mj.  Summer, 
Associate  Professor  Schlesinger. 

55.  Advanced  General  Chemistry. — Discussions  bearing  chiefly  upon  the 
work  of  courses  50,  51,  and  52,  and  relating  to  such  subjects  as  temperature 
measurement,  crystal  form  and  habit,  isomorphism,  solid  solution,  double  salts, 
thermal  analysis,  alloys,  transition  temperatures,  colloids,  etc.  This  course 
is  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  courses  in  inorganic  preparations  but 
can  be  taken  independently.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  50.  Lectures 
only.    £Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger. 

56.  Special  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  subjects  studied  are  the 
valence  relations  of  the  elements  and  the  properties  of  the  elements  in  selected 
groups  of  the  periodic  system.  In  1915-16  the  helium,  the  iron,  and  the  rare 
earth  groups  were  considered.  §Mj.  Professor  Harkins.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 
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57.  The  Periodic  System  and  the  Interrelations  of  the  Elements. — Lectures, 
£Mj.  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

58.  The  Constitution  of  Liquids  and  Solids:  Surface  Tension  and  Colloids. — 
Lectures.    §Mj.  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

59.  The  Structure  of  Matter  and  the  Molecular  Theory  as  Applied  to 
Organic  Liquids  and  Solids. — Prerequisite:  Physical  Chemistry  or  College 
Physics,  3  majors.    Lectures.    |Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Harkins. 

60S.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures,  3  hours  a  week;  labora- 
tory work,  6  hours.  Prerequisite:  course  8  and  Physics  30.  Mj.  Summer,  Pro- 
fessor Harkins. 

63.  Physico-chemical  Measurements  I. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a 
week.  Prerequisite:  course  22  or  60S  and  Physics  5.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Harkins. 

64.  Physico-chemical  Measurements  II. — Laboratory  course.  Continua- 
tion of  course  63.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor 
Harkins. 

65.  Theories  of  Solutions  I. — £Mj.  Professor  Harkins.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

66.  Theories  of  Solutions  II. — §Mj.  Professor  Harkins.  [Not  given 
in  1918T19.] 

67.  Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry. — This  will  be  largely  a  course 
on  the  application  of  physical  chemistry  to  definite  problems.  Lectures.  §Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

68.  Chemical  Thermodynamics. — Prerequisite:  Physical  Chemistry  and 
Calculus.    §Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

69.  The  Chemistry  of  Gas  Reactions. — Prerequisite:  Physical  Chemistry 
and  Calculus.    §Mj.  Professor  Harkins. 

75.  Radioactivity  and  the  Subatomic  Phenomena. — Lectures.  Prerequisite: 
course  60.    |Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

76.  Laboratory  Course  in  Radioactivity. — To  accompany  or  follow  course 
68.    |Mj.  Spring  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

79.  Photo-Chemistry  and  Radio-Chemistry. — Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
§Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

82.  Club  Meetings. — Meetings  of  the  Kent  Chemical  Society  will  be  held 
twice  a  month.  They  may  be  attended  by  anyone  interested.  The  subjects 
for  the  meetings  will  be  announced  at  least  one  week  in  advance.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

83.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry.— A  series  of  conferences.  |Mj.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

85.  The  Chemistry  and  Preparation  of  Medicinal  Drugs. — §Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Haines. 

90-96.  Research  Work  (for  the  Ph.D.  Degree). — These  courses  will  include 
from  30  to  40  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work,  under  the  special  direction  of  some 
one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Department.  It  is  expected  that  research  work  for 
a  Doctor's  dissertation  will  require  4-6  quarters  (4-6  DMjs.).  Before  being 
admitted  to  research  a  candidate  must  satisfy  the  instructors  of  the  Department 
that  his  previous  training  has  been  sufficient. 

90.  Research  in  Organic  and  Physico-organic  Chemistry. — DM.  or  2DM. 
Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor 
Stieglitz  (with  Assistant  Professor  Terry  and  Dr.  ). 

91.  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry  and  Radioactivity. — Mj.  or  DMj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Harkins. 

92.  Research  in  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger. 
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93.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 

Spring,  Associate  Professor  Piccard. 

95.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Glattfeld. 

96.  Research  in  Radioactivity  and  Photo-Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer, 

Autumn,  and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

97.  Independent  Research. — Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Mj. 

98.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Qualitative  Analysis. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Terry. 

98.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 

and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

99.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 

and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

100.  Research  in  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Chemistry. — Mj.  Autumn, 

Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw  (Geology). 

101.  Research  in  the  Chemistry  of  Food. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  (College  of  Education). 

CHEMISTRY   COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

(See  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
and  Pharmacology,  Botany,  Pathology,  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology.) 

CHEMISTRY  COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

60.  Industrial  Geology.— A  study  of  the  more  important  industries  in  which 
raw  materials  of  mineral  origin  are  prepared  for  use.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  treatment  of  the  metallurgy  of  the  common  metals  and  a  study  of  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  cement,  clay  products,  glass,  petroleum  products,  etc. 
Field  trips  on  Saturdays  to  plants  in  and  near  Chicago  are  supplemented  by 
detailed  reports  on  each  plant.  Expenses  about  $10.00.  Classroom  work  3  days 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2,  3,  5,  or  12  and  a  working  knowledge  of  Chem- 
istry.   Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

61.  Petroleum  and  Coal. — An  advanced  course  on  petroleum  and  coal.  The 
course  includes  a  critical  study  of  (1)  the  modern  theories  of  origin,  (2)  the  location, 
stratigraphy,  and  structure  of  the  important  fields  of  the  world,  (3)  the  methods  of 
prospecting  and  exploiting  the  deposits,  and  (4)  technology  of  oil  and  coal.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  16.  Desirable  antecedent,  Organic  Chemistry.  Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  Brokaw.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

52.  Ore  Deposits. — A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  ore  deposition;  the 
nature,  distribution,  and  genesis  of  metalliferous  ore  deposits  in  the  United 
States;  a  study  of  the  relations  of  ore  deposits  to  geological  structure  and  of  the 
changes  which  ore  deposits  undergo  through  processes  conditioned  by  factors 
related  to  depth.  The  course  includes  laboratory  work  illustrating  the  uses  of 
mine  maps  and  the  compilation  of  geologic  cross-sections  through  mines.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  12,  16,  and  30,  Chemistry  6,  Mathematics  3.  Desirable 
antecedents:  Mathematics  5,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Geography  12.  Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

63.  Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits. — The  course  will  include  (1)  a  study  of 
physical  and  chemical  laws  applied  to  geological  problems,  with  special  reference 
to  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  formation  of  ore  deposits;  (2)  studies  in 
paragenesis  and  the  interpretation  of  paragenetic  groups  of  minerals;  (3)  the 
study  and  critical  interpretation  of  geologic  and  mining  reports  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  ore  bodies.  Prerequisite:  Geology  40.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Brokaw.    [May  not  be  given  in  1918-19.] 
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64.  Field  Work  in  Mining  and  Mining  Geology.— Students  in  Mining 
jreology  are  advised  to  spend  some  of  their  summers  in  mining  camps  where  they 
nay  find  employment  as  miners,  mine  samplers,  assay ers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors, 
;tc.  For  the  sake  of  experience  it  is  desirable  that  they  serve  in  as  many  different 
japacities  as  practicable.  In  many  mining  camps  opportunity  is  offered  for  a 
itudy  of  General  Geology,  ore  deposits,  mining  machinery,  metallurgical  works, 
stc.  Frequent  communication  with  the  instructor  is  required,  and  when  the 
vork  and  reports  are  sufficiently  thorough,  credit  will  be  given.  Prerequisite: 
course  40.    Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

CHEMISTRY  COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  HOME  ECONOMICS 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food. — Study  of  the  chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates, 
Droteins,  as  food  constituents,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  and 
lutritive  value  of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour,  milk,  butter,  etc.  The  laboratory 
5  partly  qualitative  and  partly  quantitative.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
cessor Blunt  and  Miss  McKee. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued). — A  continuation  of  the  work  in  course 
56.  The  subject-matter  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  For  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Prereq- 
lisite:  Home  Economics  36  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj. 
\utumn,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  McKee. 

38A.  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism,  and 
:he  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  giving  a  scientific  basis  for  the  work  in 
lietaries.  The  laboratory  work  consists  chiefly  of  experiments  on  digestion  and 
)f  qualitative  and  quantitative  urine  analysis  in  connection  with  special  diets. 
Students  may  follow  this  course  by  either  39A  or  38B,  or  both.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  36.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  First  and  Second 
Terms;  Winter,  First  Term,  Assistant' Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
W.  Miller. 

38B.  Nutrition  (continued). — A  continuation  of  38A.  The  course  may 
nclude  some  study  of  pathological  conditions  in  metabolism  and  a  feeding  or 
netabolism  experiment.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
ind  Winter,  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

39A.  Dietaries. — A  study  of  the  food  requirements  of  individuals  as  modi- 
ied  by  age,  sex,  activity,  etc.,  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  food  of 
jchool  children  and  institutional  groups.  The  theory  of  infant  feeding  is  included. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  3  or  5  and  38A.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M. 
Bummer  and  Winter,  Second  Term,  10:30-12:30,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

40.  Readings  in  Nutrition. — Reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  recent 
work  on  normal  and  abnormal  nutrition.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  38A 
md  39 A  or  their  equivalent.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  must  be  obtained 
before  registering.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  |Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Blunt  and  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  PALEONTOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Geology. 
Samuel  Wendell  Williston,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Vertebrate 

Paleontology. 

Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology. 

Stuart  Weller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontologic  Geology. 

Albert  Johannsen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Petrography. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

{Albert  Dudley  Brokaw,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Eco- 
nomic Geology;  United  States  Shipping  Board;  Oil  Work. 

J  Harlen  Bretz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

Eugene  Austin  Stephenson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

Paul  Christian  Miller,  Laboratory  and  Field  Assistant  in  Vertebrate  Paleon- 
tology. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

Charles  Kenneth  Leith,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Pre-Cambrian 
Geology,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Alternate  Winter  Quarters. 

Arthur  Carlton  Trowbridge,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Iowa 
(Summer,  1918). 

Roy  Arthur  Wilson,  S.M.,  Assistant  (Summer,  1918). 

FELLOW,  1918-19 

Roy  Arthur  Wilson,  S.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  provide  systematic  training  in  Geology, 
including  Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy,  Petrology,  and  Paleontology.  The 
courses  may  be  grouped  with  reference  to  the  following  ends:  (1)  general  culture, 
(2)  preparation  for  teaching,  (3)  preparation  for  professional  work  on  geological 
and  economic  surveys,  or  (4)  other  lines  of  investigation.  Students  preparing 
for  positions  in  colleges  and  universities,  or  for  professional  work  on  surveys  or  in 
other  fields,  may  devote  the  larger  part  of  their  time  to  General  Geology,  or  they 
may  specialize  to  some  extent  in  Geographic  Geology,  Petrography,  Paleontology, 
or  Economic  Geology. 

The  brief  synopses  given  under  the  several  courses  enumerated  below  indicate 
their  general  scope,  but  they  are  subject  to  modification  in  the  interests  of  better 
adaptation  to  the  attainments  and  abilities  of  students. 

t  Absent  on]leave. 
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JOURNAL  OP  GEOLOGY 

The  Journal  of  Geology,  devoted  to  Geology  and  allied  sciences,  is  published 
by  the  Department.  The  immediate  editorship  rests  with  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department,  but  associated  with  them  are  the  heads  of  geologic 
departments  in  some  of  the  leading  American  and  European  universities,  together 
with  several  official  geologists  of  this  and  other  countries. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

Geology  the  major  subject. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not  con- 
ferred on  the  completion  of  any  specified  number  of  courses,  or  at  the  end  of  any 
specified  period  of  time.  The  normal  time  requirement  for  the  degree  is  three 
years  of  graduate  work.  If  a  capable  candidate  had  reasonably  good  preparation 
in  Geology  and  allied  subjects  in  his  undergraduate  course,  he  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  degree  in  three  years.  Adequate  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion would  include  two  years  of  Geology  (that  is,  one  course  running  through  two 
years,  6  majors  or  20  semester  hours),  an  equal  amount  of  Chemistry,  at  least 
one  year  of  college  Physics,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  modern  languages. 
For  some  phases  of  Geology  there  are  requirements  in  Mathematics,  and  for 
others  in  systematic  Zoology  and  Botany. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  are  expected  to  take  most  of  the  required  courses  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  before  the  last  year  of  residence,  leaving  most  of  that  year 
for  seminar  and  research  work. 

The  specific  courses  required  in  Geology  vary  according  to  the  phase  of  the 
subject  which  the  student  is  emphasizing.  Such  subdivisions  as  General  Geology, 
Geographic  Geology,  Paleontology,  Petrology,  and  Economic  Ecology  are  recog- 
nized, and  the  candidate  may  devote  much  of  his  time  to  any  one  of  them  during 
the  later  part  of  his  work.  Courses  9  or  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20,  two  courses 
in  Paleontology  (vertebrate  or  invertebrate),  56,  60,  61,  and  68,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, are  required  of  all  students.  The  requirements  in  other  departments,  such 
as  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Mathematics,  depend  on  the  phase  of  Geology  in  which 
the  candidate  is  specializing. 

The  plan  of  work  for  each  candidate  should  be  outlined  and  approved  by 
the  Department  and  the  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science  early  in 
the  second  year  of  graduate  work. 

A  satisfactory  dissertation  based  on  research  work  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates, and  in  all  cases  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  is  presupposed. 

Geology  the  minor  subject. — In  case  Geology  is  offered  as  a  minor  subject 
(p.  40),  the  work  required  is  covered  by  courses  9  or  10,  14,  15, 16, 17,  and  three 
other  major  courses  selected  from  those  numbered  11  or  above;  but  some  substi- 
tution may  be  allowed  if  the  nature  of  the  major  subject  makes  this  advisable.  If 
Chemistry,  for  example,  is  the  major  subject,  courses  11,  12,  40,  and  41  should  be 
taken,  and  at  least  two  of  these  courses  may  be  substituted  for  two  courses  listed 
above  in  this  paragraph.  If  Geology  is  the  first  of  two  minors,  the  courses 
required  normally  are  8  or  9,  14,  15,  16,  and  17;  but  certain  substitutions  may 
be  permitted  on  the  principle  stated  above. 
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THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are  courses  9  or  10,  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  three  other  majors  selected 
from  courses  numbered  11  or  above,  a  dissertation,  and  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion on  the  work  taken  in  preparation  for  the  degree.  The  courses  to  be  taken 
for  this  degree  should  be  agreed  upon  with  the  Department  and  with  the  Dean 
of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  two  quarters  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

It  is  the  rule  of  the  University  that  no  course  completed  with  a  grade  below 
C  shall  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree, 
and  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Department  that  the  average  grade  of  the  work  offered 
for  this  degree  shall  be  not  lower  than  B  — . 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 
PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

(Note. — Geology  1  or  Geography  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  sequence.) 

I.  Geology 

Geology  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9  or  10,  6  and  7  or  11  and  12,  14,  15,  16.  The  numerical 
order  is  recommended,  but  11  and  12  may  accompany  or  follow  15  and  16. 

II.  Geology  and  Geography 

Geology  2,  5,  8  or  9,  14,  15  and  16,  or  3  and  6  or  7;  Geography  10,  17,  and 
one  of  the  group  11,  16,  18.  The  courses  in  Geography  should  follow  the  first 
two  courses  in  Geology.    Courses  in  Geology  should  be  taken  in  numerical  order. 

III .  Geology  and  Chemistry 

Geology  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9,  11,  12;  Chemistry  3,  6,  7.  Chemistry  3  should  pre- 
cede or  accompany  Geology  11.  Courses  in  each  department  should  follow  the 
numerical  order. 

IV.    Geology  and  Physics 

Same  as  III,  except  that  Physics  3,  4,  5  are  to  be  substituted  for  Chemistry 
3,  6,  7. 

V.    For  Students  Preparing  for  Work  in  Economic  Geology,  Mining,  etc. 

Geology  2,  3,  8  or  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15, 16,  50,  51,  52,  56,  and  at  least  two  years 
of  Chemistry  and  one  of  Physics.  Courses  in  Geology  should  be  taken  in  numeri- 
cal order;  one  year  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  3  should  precede  Geology  11,  and 
all  the  Chemistry  and  Physics  should  precede  Geology  50. 

VI.    For  Students  Intending  to  Teach  Physiography  in  Secondary  Schools 

Geology  2  or  3,  5,  8  or  9  (or  Geography  6),  14,  19;  Geography  5,  10,  16,  17. 
If  Geology  as  well  as  Physiography  is  to  be  taught,  Geology  15,  16,  17  (or  6) 
should  be  added. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

I.  General:  Geology  2  or  3,  5,  8  or  9,  14,  15,  16. 
II.  For  students  specializing  in  Chemistry:  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9,  11,  12. 
III.  For  students  specializing  in  Zoology  or  Botany:  5,  6,  7,  8  or  9,  14, 15, 16. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Explanation  of  abbreviations. — A  major  course,  Mj.,  is  a  course  in  which  the  class 
meets  four  or  five  hours  a  week  for  a  quarter.  A  double  major  course,  DMj.,  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  majors.  A  minor  course,  M.,  is  a  half -major,  and  a  double  minor 
course,  DM.,  is  a  double  course  for  half  a  quarter. 

I.     FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.  Physiography. — The  earth's  features,  treated  with  special  reference  to 
their  origin  and  significance;  agencies  effecting  changes  in  geographic  features; 
physiographic  changes  in  progress;  genetic  geography.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  elements  of  Meteorology  and  Oceanography.  Occa- 
sional field  trips  on  Saturdays.  May  be  followed  by  any  one  of  the  courses  2, 
3,  or  5.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Autumn,  8:10  and  2:00;  Winter,  11:50  and  2:00; 
Spring,  9:15  and  11:50,  Professor  Salisbury,  Associate  Professor  Cham- 

BERLIN,  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS  BrETZ  AND  STEPHENSON. 

Note. — Geology  1  carries  full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  the  first  18  majors.  It 
gives  £  credit  only  to  students  who  have  had  Geography  1. 

2.  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States. — An  elementary  course,  includ- 
ing (1)  a  general  discussion  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States;  (2)  a 
study  of  the  geologic  conditions  under  which  deposits  of  economic  value  are 
found;  (3)  a  brief  study  of  the  common  minerals  of  economic  importance; 
(4)  excursions  to  points  of  economic  interest  in  and  about  Chicago.  Prerequi- 
site: Elementary  Chemistry.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Autumn,  10:20;  Winter, 
12:55;  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant  Professors  Brokaw  and  Stephenson. 

3.  Introduction  to  Mineralogy  and  Petrology. — A  short  course  intended  to 
familiarize  students  with  common  minerals  and  rocks.  Includes  a  brief  discussion 
of  crystal  forms,  determination  of  the  common  minerals  by  means  of  physical 
characters  and  a  few  of  the  simpler  blowpipe  tests, .  a  study  of  the  origin  and 
occurrence  of  these  minerals,  and  the  development  of  a  field  classification  of 
rocks.  Laboratory  work  two  hours  a  day,  three  days  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Elementary  Chemistry  (the  equivalent  of  Chemistry  1)  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  11:50,  Assistant  Professors  Brokaw  and  Ste- 
phenson. 

ii.    for  the  junior  and  senior  colleges 

6.  General  Geology. — A  synoptical  course  treating  of  the  leading  facts 
and  principles  of  the  science  and  the  more  important  events  of  geological  history; 
adapted  primarily  to  students  not  intending  to  specialize  in  Geology.  Occa- 
sional field  trips  on  Saturdays.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  who  have  had 
course  1.  Mj.  each  Quarter.  Autumn,  9:15  and  12:55;  Winter,  8:10  and 
10:20;  Spring,  11:50  and  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Chamberlin  and 
Assistant  Professors  Bretz  and  Stephenson. 

6.  History  of  Invertebrate  Life. — A  consideration  of  the  ancient  life  of 
the  earth,  its  progressive  development,  its  organization  into  faunas,  the  relations 
of  the  faunas  to  environment,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Mj.  Winter, 
9 : 15,  Professor  Weller. 

7.  History  of  Vertebrate  Life. — The  progressive  evolution  of  the  chief  types 
of  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals;  their  distribution  and  their  migrations. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  5.    Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Williston. 

8.  Field  and  Laboratory  Course. — A  study  of  the  physiography  and  geology 
of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  Two  field  trips  (one  on  Saturday)  and  two  laboratory 
(or  classroom)  exercises  weekly.  For  teachers  and  for  those  who  wish  to  learn 
methods  of  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Class  limited  to  16.  Mj. 
Spring,  2:00-4:00,  Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

9.  Field  Geology  (first  course  outside  of  Chicago). — An  introduction  to  the 
more  specialized  professional  courses  that  follow;  helps  to  prepare  for  the  teaching 
of  Geography,  Physiography,  and  Elementary  Geology;  involves  training  in  strati- 
graphic,  surficial,  and  other  field  determinations,  together  with  mapping,  sketching, 
and  technical  description.    The  field  for  1918  is  the  vicinity  of  Devils  Lake,  Wis. 
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Prerequisite:  course  5  or  equivalent.  Class  limited  to  12.  The  field  work, 
satisfactorily  completed,  gives  lMj.  credit.  A  satisfactory  report,  completed 
by  October  1,  gives  an  additional  §Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Bretz. 

10.  Field  Geology  (first  or  second  course) . — A  field  course  designed  to  give 
the  student  training  in  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  geological  phenomena. 
Methods  of  geologic  mapping  will  be  studied,  and  each  member  of  the  class  will 
prepare  a  finished  geologic  map  of  the  area  studied.  The  field  work  and  map 
will  be  the  basis  for  the  preparation  of  a  formal  geologic  report  which  will  be 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  In  1918  the  work  will  be  conducted 
in  Ste.  Genevieve  County,  Mo.;  it  will  begin  June  18  and  will  continue  four 
weeks,  after  which  the  report  will  be  written.  lMj.  credit  will  be  given  on 
completion  of  the  field  work,  and  a  satisfactory  report  completed  by  October  1 
will  give  an  additional  £Mj.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Open  to  men  only. 
Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Summer,  Professor 
Weller. 

11.  Mineralogica!  Crystallography. — A  classroom  and  laboratory  course, 
including  the  study  of  crystal  forms,  systems,  and  habits,  the  measurement  of 
interfacial  angles,  an  elementary  discussion  of  polarized  light  in  its  application 
to  crystallography,  and  discussion  of  current  theories  relating  to  crystallization 
and  crystalline  structure.  Models  and  natural  crystals  studied.  Prerequisite: 
Elementary  Physics,  Chemistry  2,  Solid  Geometry  Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Brokaw. 

12.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy. — A  continuation  of  course 
11.  Laboratory  work  in  determinative  mineralogy,  classroom  work  in  descriptive 
mineralogy,  and  a  study  of  the  genesis  and  association  of  various  mineral  species. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  11,  Chemistry  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring, 
10:20-12:50,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

13.  Oil  Geology. — A  course  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  (1)  the 
methods  of  field  work  employed  in  investigating  producing  or  prospective  oil 
fields,  (2)  the  organization  and  presentation  of  field  data  in  the  form  of  reports, 
and  (3)  the  stratigraphy  and  structural  conditions  of  the  producing  oil  fields  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  oil  sands  and  pools.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  of  oil  production  and  control  of  wells  will  be  included.  Pre- 
requisites: Geology  5,  and  15  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Spring,  8: 10,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Brokaw. 

hi.   for  senior  college  and  graduate  students 

14.  Geographic  Geology. — The  origin,  development,  and  destruction  of 
geographic  features.  The  agents  and  processes  involved.  Contemporary  geo- 
logic formations.  Significance  of  landscape  contours  and  geographic  outlines. 
Geophysiognomy.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5;  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  General 
Physics.  Geology  8  or  9  desirable  antecedent.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Professor 
Salisbury. 

15  and  16.  Continental  Evolution. — The  principles  of  continental  develop- 
ment, based  chiefly  on  the  physical  history  of  the  North  American  continent. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  14.  Mj.  (or  DMj.)  courses.  Winter  and  Spring, 
Professor  Salisbury.  Course  15,  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Salis- 
bury; Second  Term,  Winter,  Spring,  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Chamberlin. 

17.  Geologic  Life  Development. — A  study  of  the  introduction  and  succession 
of  faunas  in  their  geologic  relationships,  constituting  historical  Geology  studied 
on  the  life  side.  Classroom  and  laboratory  course.  Prerequisite:  Geology  15. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Weller. 

18.  The  Succession  of  Vertebrate  Faunas. — The  study  of  the  vertebrate 
faunas  of  the  successive  geologic  periods.  For  students  of  geology  who  do  not 
intend  to  specialize  in  Paleontology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8 : 10,  Professor  Williston. 
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19.  Teachers'  Course. — The  principles  and  methods  of  Physiography  in 
secondary  schools  and  the  selection  of  material  to  be  presented.  For  teachers 
of  Physiography.  Prerequisite:  a  general  knowledge  of  Physiography.  M. 
First  Term,  Summer,  Professor  Salisbury. 


IV.     FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

20.  Field  Geology  (second  course). — The  field  will  be  that  part  of  the 
Cascade  Range  between  Mount  Hood,  Ore.,  and  the  Columbia  River.  The  course 
will  involve  a  study  of  Mount  Hood,  its  glaciers,  the  summit  plain  of  the  Cascades, 
glacial  and  stream  dissection  of  the  range,  the  gorge  of  the  Columbia  through  it, 
a  4,000-foot  section  of  the  Columbia  lavas  with  sedimentary  beds  beneath,  and 
deposits  of  at  least  three  pleistocene  epochs  in  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
valleys.  One  Mj.  credit  for  satisfactory  completion  of  the  field  work.  An 
accepted  report  will  give  1M.  in  addition.  Individual  studies  on  phases  of  the 
August  field  work,  continued  through  September,  may  be  the  basis  for  a  disserta- 
tion for  a  higher  degree.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5,  and  9  or  10,  or  equivalents. 
Open  to  men  only.  Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  or 
with  Professor  Salisbury.    Assistant  Professor  Bretz.    [Not  given  in  1918.] 

21.  Physiography  of  the  United  States. — The  study  of  each  large  physio- 
graphic province  of  the  United  States,  including  (1)  a  review  of  its  physical  his- 
tory, with  a  consideration  of  the  geologic  materials  and  structures;  (2)  a  detailed 
description  and  analysis  of  the  present  topography;  and  (3)  an  explanation  of  the 
topography.  After  the  several  regions  have  been  studied,  broader  correlative 
studies  will  be  taken  up,  outlining  problems  for  research  in  the  physiography  of 
North  America.  Prerequisite:  course  14  or  20  or  equivalents.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Bretz.    [May  not  be  given  in  1918.] 

24.  Topographic  Surveying. — A  study  of  the  principles  involved  and  prac- 
tice in  their  application.    Prerequisite:  Geology  14.    Mj.  Spring. 

26.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — A  study  of  invertebrate  fossils,  their  classi- 
fication, and  their  geologic  and  geographic  distribution.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5  and  6,  or  equivalents,  or  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Systematic  Zoology.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Weller. 

27.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — A  continuation  of  course  26.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  27.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Weller. 

28.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — Laboratory  work  in  the  preparation  and 
identification  of  invertebrate  fossils,  with  training  in  the  practical  uses  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Prerequisite:  Geology  27.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Weller. 

29.  Stratigraphic  Paleontology. — An  investigative  study  of  the  ancient 
faunas  of  the  earth,  their  composition,  origin,  and  geographic  distribution;  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts  and  their  application  to  geologic  problems  and  to 
problems  in  paleogeography.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16,  17,  and  28  or  equiva- 
lents.   Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Weller. 

30.  31,  32.  Special  Paleontologic  Geology. — Chiefly  individual  work  in  the 
faunas  of  special  geologic  periods  or  formations  or  on  other  selected  themes  in 
historic  or  applied  Paleontology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  28.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Weller. 

34.  History  of  Vertebrates. — The  structure,  classification,  evolution,  and 
faunistic  relations  of  the  Vertebrates,  their  geological  range  and  distribution. 
Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Reptiles.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Zoology  and 
Geology  16.    Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 

WlLLISTON. 

35.  History  of  Vertebrates  (continuation  of  course  34). — Birds  and  Mam- 
mals.   Prerequisite:  Geology  34.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Williston. 
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36,  37,  38.  Research  in  Vertebrate  Paleontology. — Prerequisite:  for  course 
36,  course  35;  for  course  37,  36;  for  course  38,  37.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Spring,  Professor  Williston. 

39.  Field  Work. — One  or  more  students  may  accompany  field  expeditions 
by  special  arrangements  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.  Prerequisite: 
course  35.    DMj.  Summer,  Professor  Williston  and  Mr.  Miller. 

40.  Petrology:  Optical  Mineralogy. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  In- 
cludes a  review  of  the  principles  of  optics  as  applied  to  the  petrographic  micro- 
scope, the  use  of  the  microscope  and  other  apparatus,  and  descriptions  of  the 
rock-forming  minerals,  with  a  study  of  their  associations  and  alterations. 
Prerequisite:  course  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Profes- 
sor JOHANNSEN. 

41.  Petrology:  Descriptive. — The  study  of  igneous,  metamorphic,  and  sedi- 
mentary rock  types,  and  of  the  different  mineralogical  and  chemical  classifica- 
tions which  are  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Practice  in  writing  systematic 
descriptions  of  rocks  from  thin  sections  and  hand  specimens,  such  as  would  be 
required  in  the  preparation  of  official  reports.  Lectures  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  40.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor 

JOHANNSEN. 

42.  Petrology:  General. — The  origin,  present  condition,  metamorphism,  and 
decay  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  41.    Laboratory  fee,  $5 . 00.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Johannsen. 

43.  44,  45.  Advanced  Petrology. — This  group  includes:  (1)  advanced 
petrographic-microscopic  methods,  such  as  optical  measurements  with  the 
microscope,  work  with  the  Fedorow  stage,  microchemical  work,  etc.;  (2)  a 
reading-course  in  petrogenesis  and  on  the  development  of  petrology;  (3)  individ- 
ual work  on  special  collections,  preferably  on  material  obtained  by  the  student 
in  field  work;  (4)  preparation  of  petrographic  reports.  Prerequisite:  for  course 
43,  Geology  42;  for  44,  43;  for  45,  44.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Professor  Johannsen. 

47.  Pre-Cambrian  Geology. — The  nature  and  distribution  of  the  rocks  and 
the  problems  involved  in  their  study;  structural  and  metamorphic  changes. 
Prerequisite:  courses  16  and  40.  M.  or  DM.  Winter,  First  Term,  alternate 
years,  Professor  Leith.    [May  not  be  given  in  1919.] 

48.  Petrology  of  Metamorphic  Rocks. — A  laboratory  course  accompanying 
course  47.  M.  or  DM.  Winter,  First  Term,  alternate  years,  Professor  Leith. 
[May  not  be  given  in  1919.] 

50.  Industrial  Geology. — A  study  of  the  more  important  industries  in  which 
raw  materials  of  mineral  origin  are  prepared  for  use.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  treatment  of  the  metallurgy  of  the  common  metals  and  a  study  of  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  cement,  clay  products,  glass,  petroleum  products,  etc. 
Field  trips  on  Saturdays  to  plants  in  and  near  Chicago  are  supplemented  by 
detailed  reports  on  each  plant.  Expenses  about  $10 . 00.  Classroom  work  3  days 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2,  3,  5,  or  12  and  a  working  knowledge  of  Chem- 
istry. Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw.  [May  not  be  given  in 
1918.] 

51.  Petroleum  and  Coal. — Includes  a  critical  study  of  (1)  the  modern  theories 
of  the  origin  of  coal  and  oil,  (2)  the  location,  stratigraphy,  and  structure  of  the 
important  fields  of  both,  (3)  methods  of  prospecting  and  exploiting  these  resources, 
and  (4)  their  technology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  3  or  12,  16,  and  Chemistry  6. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw.    [May  not  be  given  in  1918-19.] 

Note. — Course  50  or  51  is,  under  normal  conditions,  given  each  autumn.  It  is 
posible  that  neither  may  be  given  in  1918. 

52.  Ore  Deposits. — A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  ore  deposition;  the 
nature,  distribution,  and  genesis  of  metallif erous  ore  deposits  in  the  United  States ; 
a  study  of  the  relations  of  ore  deposits  to  geological  structure  and  of  the  changes 
which  ore  deposits  undergo  through  processes  conditioned  by  factors  related  to 
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depth.  The  course  includes  laboratory  work  illustrating  the  uses  of  mine  maps 
and  the  compilation  of  geologic  cross-sections  through  mines.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  12,  16,  and  40,  Chemistry  6,  Mathematics  3.  Desirable  antecedents: 
Mathematics  5,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Geography  12.  Mj .  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Brokaw. 

53.  Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits. — The  course  will  include  (1)  a  study  of 
physical  and  chemical  laws  applied  to  geological  problems,  with  special  reference 
to  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  formation  of  ore  deposits;  (2)  studies  in 
paragenesis  and  the  interpretation  of  paragenetic  groups  of  minerals;  (3)  the 
study  and  critical  interpretation  of  geologic  and  mining  reports  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  ore  bodies.  Prerequisite:  Geology  52.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Brokaw.    [May  not  be  given  in  1919.] 

64.  Field  Work  in  Mining  and  Mining  Geology. — Students  in  Mining 
Geology  are  advised  to  spend  some  of  their  summers  in  mining  camps  where  they 
may  find  employment  as  miners,  mine  samplers,  assayers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors, 
etc.  For  the  sake  of  experience  it  is  desirable  that  they  serve  in  as  many  different 
capacities  as  practicable.  In  many  mining  camps  opportunity  is  offered  for  a 
study  of  General  Geology,  ore  deposits,  mining  machinery,  metallurgical  works, 
etc.  Frequent  communication  with  the  instructor  is  required,  and  when  the 
work  and  reports  are  sufficiently  thorough,  credit  will  be  given.  Prerequisite: 
course  52.    Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

65.  Research  in  Geologic  and  Mineralogic  Chemistry. — A  laboratory 
research  course  devoted  to  the  chemical  interpretation  of  geological  phenomena. 
Problems  arising  in  connection  with  field  studies  or  specially  assigned  topics 
may  be  investigated.  The  work  may  form  the  basis  for  a  dissertation  for  an 
advanced  degree.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8,  Geology  12  and  40.  Registration 
only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Credit  depends  on  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  work.  Any  Quarter  when  the  instructors  are  in  residence. 
Assistant  Professors  Brokaw  and  Stephenson. 

56.  Structural  and  Dynamic  Geology. — A  study  of  selected  phases  of  rock 
structure  and  of  special  problems  of  dynamic  geology,  particularly  those  bearing 
on  the  origin,  distribution,  and  structural  features  of  mountain  ranges.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  16.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Chamberlin. 

60,  61.  Principles  and  Theories  of  Geology. — Critical  discussions  of  prin- 
ciples, fundamental  theories,  modes  of  interpretation,  and  working  hypotheses 
in  their  application  to  the  leading  questions  of  geologic  history.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  16,  26,  and  41.    Mjs.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor  Chamberlin. 

65,  66,  67.  Seminar. — For  students  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  their 
graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16  and  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work.  Students  should  not  register  for  these  courses  without  consultation 
with  the  Faculty  of  the  Department.  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Professors  Salisbury  and  Weller,  Associate  Professor  Chamberlin, 
and  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

68.  Field  Geology  (third  course). — Thorough  and  systematic  work  in  close 
conformity  to  official  standards,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  individual  and  inde- 
pendent. The  course  may  form  the  basis  for  the  Doctor's  dissertation.  Students 
should  not  register  for  this  course  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Pro- 
fessor under  whose  direction  they  wish  to  work.  Credit  depends  on  the  amount 
of  work.  Summer,  Professors  Salisbury,  Weller,  and  Johannsen,  Associate 
Professor  Chamberlin,  and  Assistant  Professors  Brokaw  and  Bretz. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Rodlin  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  oi 
Geography. 

Harlan  H.  Barrows,  S.B.,  Pd.M.,  Professor  of  Geography. 
John  Paul  Goode,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography. 
{Walter  Sheldon  Tower,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography;  United  States 

Shipping  Board;  South  American  Commerce. 
Wellington  Downing  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
Charles  Carlyle  Colby,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
{Kenneth  Charles  McMurry,  A.B.,  Assistant,  1918-19;  Engineers  Corps. 
{Robert  Swanton  Platt,  A.B.,  Assistant,  1918-19;   First  Lieutenant,  U.S 

Reserves. 

{Harold  Bernard  Ward,  S.B.,  Assistant,  1918-19;  Engineers  Corps. 

FELLOW,  1918-19 

Helen  Mabel  Strong,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Until  recent  years  Geography  was  primarily  a  descriptive  subject,  taught  for 
the  most  part  only  in  elementary  and  normal  schools.  During  the  last  generation 
it  has  become  a  rational  science  and  an  appropriate  subject  for  the  college  and 
university  curriculum.  In  accepting  the  science  for  such  purposes,  America  has 
followed  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  subject  has  come  to  have  an 
important  place  in  several  universities  in  the  United  States.  An  understanding 
of  the  earth  in  its  relations  to  life  is  a  necessary  basis  for  the  most  successful 
study  of  biology,  history,  and  political  economy.  Geography  possesses  in  itself 
high  cultural  and  disciplinary  value,  and  contributes  to  good  citizenship  by  put 
ting  students  in  touch  with  existing  geographic  conditions  and  current  geographic 
problems  of  national  and  international  import.  The  work  of  this  Department 
affords  the  means  for  such  study,  provides  training  for  teachers  in  schools  of 
secondary  and  higher  grades,  and  trains  students  for  research  work  in  the  science 

The  courses  in  this  Department  deal  with  subjects  most  of  which  are  inter- 
mediate between  Geology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  History,  Sociology,  Political 
Economy,  and  Biology,  on  the  other.  Courses  in  Physical  Geography  are  given 
in  the  Department  of  Geology;  courses  in  Zoogeography  and  Geographic  Botany 
are  given  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology  and  Botany;  courses  dealing  with  the 
pedagogical  aspects  of  the  subject,  especially  in  connection  with  instruction  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  are  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  a  station  at  the  University,  thus 
affording  opportunity  for  first-hand  contact  with  professional  work  in  connection 
with  Meteorology. 

t  Absent  on  leave. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Geography  the  major  subject. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not 
inferred  on  the  completion  of  any  specified  number  of  courses,  or  at  the  end  of 
iny  specified  period  of  time.  If  a  capable  candidate  had  reasonably  good  prepa- 
m  -ation  in  Geography  and  allied  subjects  in  his  undergraduate  course,  he  should 
rave  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  degree  in  three  years.  Adequate  undergraduate 
Dreparation  would  include  the  equivalent  of  4  to  6  Mjs.  of  Geography  (14  to  20 
semester  hours),  3  or  4  Mjs.  of  Geology,  3  Mjs.  of  Modern  History,  3  Mjs.  of 
q  Economics,  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  modern  languages,  and  the  elements  of 
*  Field  Botany  or  Field  Zoology. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  are  expected  to  take  most  of  the  courses  required 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  before  the  last  year  of  residence,  leaving  most  of  that  year 
For  seminar  and  research  work. 

The  specific  courses  required  in  Geography  vary  according  to  the  phase 
□f  the  subject  which  the  student  is  emphasizing.  The  courses  required  for  the 
Master's  degree  (see  below)  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 
The  additional  course  work  required  in  this  and  other  departments  is  determined 
for  candidates  individually.  The  general  program  of  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
should  be  outlined  and  approved  by  the  Department  and  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Ogden  Graduate  School  early  in  the  second  year  of  graduate  work. 

Geography  the  minor  subject. — In  case  Geography  is  offered  as  a  minor  subject 
the  work  required  is  covered  by  courses  14  or  21,  16,  17,  18,  14  in  Geology,  and 
three  from  the  group  11,  15,  33-38.  A  limited  amount  of  substitution  may  be 
allowed. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Prerequisites:  The  candidate  for  this  degree  should  have  had  at  least  four 
majors  in  Geography  and  three  or  four  in  Geology  (e.g.,  courses  1,  2,  5,  and  8  or  9) 
before  entering  upon  work  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  geographic  phases  of 
Botany  and  Zoology  and  the  elements  of  Political  Economy  are  desirable  ante- 
cedents to  the  work  for  the  Master's  degree. 

Requirements:  The  classroom  work  required  for  the  Master's  degree  is 
covered  by  the  following  courses  and  their  prerequisites:  6  or  7,  10,  11,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18,  21,  one  of  the  group  33-37,  and  course  14  in  Geology.  Slight  departures 
from  this  program  will  be  permitted  in  individual  cases,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Department.  Part  of  this  work  (e.g.,  courses  6  or  7,  10,  11,  14,  and  their  ante- 
cedents) must  precede  the  work  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  the  degree  is  to  be 
secured  in  one  year.    A  dissertation  also  is  required. 

No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of 
the  requirements  for  this  degree,  and  the  average  grade  of  the  work  accepted 
must  be  as  high  as  B  — . 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 
PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

(Prerequisite  for  all  the  sequences:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1.) 
/.  Geography 

Geography  3,  5,  14  or  21,  16,  17,  18,  two  from  the  group  6  or  7  (or  Geology 
8  or  9),  10,  11,  15,  30,  and  Geology  14.    Prerequisites  virtually  determine  the 
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order  of  courses.  Courses  numbered  16  and  above  must  be  taken  in  the  Senior 
Colleges. 

77.    Geography  and  Geology 
Geography  5,  14  or  21,  17;  Geology  2,  5;  three  from  the  group  Geography 
6  or  7  (or  Geology  8  or  9),  10,  11,  15,  16,  18;  Geology  14.    The  numerical  order 
should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately,  in  each  department.    Geology  2  and 
5  should  precede  the  last  three  courses  in  Geography. 

III.    Geography  and  Biology 
Geography  5,  10,  11,  14  or  21,  16  or  17,  18,  Botany  3,  and  two  from  the  group 
Geology  7  or  8,  Geography  6  or  7,  Zoology  29,  Botany  32,  34.    In  Geography 
the  numerical  order  should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately.    Botany  3  may 
come  early  in  the  sequence. 

IV.    Geography  and  Economics 
Geography  5,  15  or  16,  17,  18,  two  of  the  group  14,  19,  21,  and  Political 
Economy  1,  2,  and  7.    In  Geography  the  numerical  order  should  be  followed  as 
nearly  as  possible.    Political  Economy  1  and  2  should  come  early  in  the  sequence. 

V.    Geography  and  History 
Geography  5,  14  or  21,  15,  16,  two  of  the  group  17,  18,  30,  and  History  E4, 
E5,  E6.    The  numerical  order  in  each  department  is  recommended,  and  the 
courses  in  History  may  well  follow  Geography  16. 

VI.    For  Students  Preparing  to  Teach  Geography  in  Secondary  Schools 
Geography  5,  10,  14  or  21,  16,  17,  one  from  the  group  11,  15,  18,  three  from 
the  group  Geography  6  or  7  (or  Geology  8  or  9),  Geology  2,  5,  14.    In  each 
department  the  numerical  order  should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately,  and 
Geology  2  and  5  should  precede  the  later  courses  in  Geography. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

The  numerical  order  is  advised  in  all  cases. 

I.  For  students  specializing  in  Geology:  Geography  10, 11,  17,  and  three  other 
courses. 

II.  For  students  specializing  in  History:  Geography  15,  16,  17,  and  three  of 
the  group  5,  14,  18,  21,  30. 

III.  For  students  specializing  in  Economics:  Geography  5,  14  or  21,  16  or  17, 
18,  19. 

IV.  For  students  specializing  in  Botany  or  Zoology:  Geography  5,  10,  11,  17, 
and  two  other  courses. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  The  Elements  of  Geography. — An  introductory  study  of  the  influence  of 
physical  environment  on  man.  The  course  should  (1)  develop  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  types  of  environment  and  of  environmental  elements,  such  as  topography, 
soils,  waters,  mineral  resources,  climate,  and  native  vegetation,  and  (2)  show 
how  various  types  of  environment  influence  human  affairs.  Mj.  each  Quarter, 
Autumn,  11:50  and  2:00;  Winter,  12:55;  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant  Professors 
Jones  and  Colby. 

Note. — This  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  had  advanced 
courses  in  Geography.    It  gives  £  credit  only  to  students  who  have  had  Geology  1. 
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3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  production  and 
trade  as  influenced  by  geographic  conditions.  The  geography  of  the  more 
important  commercial  products  of  farm,  range,  forest,  mine,  factory,  and  sea; 
continental  and  oceanic  trade  routes;  great  commercial  centers,  and  types  of 
commercial  nations.  Mj.  each  Quarter.  Autumn,  9:15;  Winter,  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration,  2  sections,  9: 15  and  2:00;  Spring,  9: 15,  Assist- 
ant Professors  Jones  and  Colby. 

4.  Military  Geography  of  the  United  States. — A  course  dealing  with  those 
phases  of  geography  involved  in  the  conduct  of  modern  warfare  and  the  prob- 
lems of  national  preparedness.  Leading  topics  will  be  (1)  the  interpretation  of 
topographic  and  military  maps;  (2)  the  elements  of  map-sketching;  (3)  vantage- 
points  in  preparation  for  national  defense;  (4)  transportation  routes  and  facili- 
ties; (5)  natural  resources  of  military  significance — their  distribution,  extent, 
and  availability;  (6)  the  production  of  raw  materials  for  food,  clothing,  and 
military  equipment;  and  (7)  manufactories  of  products  of  military  significance, 
such  as  munitions,  clothing,  foodstuffs,  rolling  stock,  boats,  etc. — their  distribu- 
tion and  capacities.    Mj.   [May  not  be  given  in  1918-19.] 

5.  Geography  of  North  America. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  continent 
to  the  world  as  a  whole;  the  physical  features  of  the  continent,  its  climates,  and 
the  character  and  distribution  of  its  natural  resources;  the  influences  of  geographic 
conditions  in  the  development  and  life  of  the  different  countries.  Prerequisite: 
Geography  1  or  Geology  1  and  6  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedents: 
Geography  2  and  3.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Professor  Tower|  and  Assistant 
Professor  Colby. 

ii.    primarily  for  senior  college  students1 

6.  Field  Course:  The  Geography  of  Chicago  and  Its  Environs. — A  study, 
based  on  field  work,  of  the  influence  of  geographic  conditions  on  the  life  of  the 
Chicago  region,  with  particular  emphasis  on  economic  geography.  The  course 
will  afford  some  training  in  mapping  geographic  data  of  various  kinds.  Pre- 
requisite: Geography  1  and  3,  or  equivalents.  Three  afternoons  weekly  and 
Saturdays.    Mj.  Spring,  2:00-4:00,  Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

7.  Field  Geography  (first  course  outside  of  Chicago). — The  region  studied 
in  1918  will  be  in  the  dissected,  unglaciated  part  of  southwestern  Wisconsin. 
The  area  consists  of  hilly  uplands  and  the  broad,  bluff -bordered  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  physical  environment  is  varied,  and  there  are  striking  differ- 
ences in  the  uses  to  which  diverse  types  of  land  are  put.  The  course  is  planned 
for  those  who  have  had  no  experience  in  geographic  field  work,  and  will  give 
training  in  methods  of  regional  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  economic  activities  of  the  people,  as  influenced  by  climate,  topography, 
soil,  waterways,  mineral  resources,  and  native  vegetation.  Four  weeks  will  be 
spent  in  the  field,  beginning  June  17.  A  written  report,  due  October  1,  will  give 
opportunity  for  assembling  facts  observed,  and  combining  them  with  data 
obtained  from  literature.  Satisfactory  field  work  gives  lMj.  credit,  and  a  satis- 
factory report  (before  October  1)  an  additional  ^Mj.  Prerequisites:  Geography 
1  and  3,  or  equivalents.  Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the 
instructor.    First  Term,  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

10.  Meteorology. — A  study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, such  as  changes  of  temperature,  pressure  and  winds,  humidity,  cloud 
phenomena,  precipitation,  and  storms.  The  course  gives  an  understanding  of 
weather  changes,  the  methods  of  weather  forecasting,  and  practice  in  the  use 
of  meteorological  instruments.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1,  Physics 
1,  and  12  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Tower. f 

t  Professor  Tower  is  in  government  service  and  may  not  be  in  residence  during 
1918-19. 

1  Graduate  credit  will  be  given  for  many  of  the  courses  of  this  group  if  taken  by 
graduate  students  who  have  had  adequate  preparation  in  Geography. 
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11.  Climatology. — A  study  of  the  elements  and  the  control  of  climates; 
climatic  data;  the  division  of  the  world  into  climatic  provinces;  the  classifica- 
tion of  climates;  the  distribution  of  the  leading  climatic  types;  the  importance 
of  climatic  influences  on  man,  as,  for  example,  their  effects  on  the  distribution  of 
population  and  on  occupations,  customs,  and  diseases;  acclimatization;  evi- 
dences and  effects  of  changes  of  climate.  Prerequisite:  Geography  10,  and  15 
majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Tower,  f 

14.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. — Outline  as  for  course  5,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  effects  of  geographic  conditions  on  the  distribution  and 
economic  development  of  racial  stocks.  Prerequisite:  Geography  3  or  5  and 
12  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Goode. 

14A.  The  Geography  of  the  Great  War. — The  study  of  the  geographic  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  war;  the  relevant  industrial,  commercial,  and  colonial 
developments  of  contending  nations;  the  geographic  foundations  for  national 
ambitions  in  industrial  and  military  lines;  the  material  advantages  and  handi- 
caps of  the  nations  in  conflict.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Goode. 

15.  Political  Geography. — A  study  of  the  geographic  forces  that  have  influ- 
enced the  formation  and  development  of  a  number  of  t}rpe  nations.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  geographic  facts  connected  with  current  international  questions. 
The  course  is  so  conducted  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  main  facts  of  the 
geography  of  each  country  studied.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Geography 
(Geology  1  will  count  as  one  of  the  two)  ana  12  majors  of  college  work.  Mj. 
Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Tower,  f 

16.  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. — A  study  of  the  influence 
of  geographic  conditions  on  the  course  of  American  history.  Their  importance 
as  compared  with  one  another  and  with  non-geographic  factors.  Prerequisite: 
18  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedent:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1. 
Mj.  Summer;  Winter,  8:10,  Professor  Barrows. 

17.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. — The  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  as  factors  in  national  development.  The  history  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  soils,  forests,  mineral  resources,  etc.;  the  current  movement  to  conserve 
natural  resources;  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands;  the  reduction  of 
erosion;  the  development  of  scientific  forestry;  the  elimination  of  waste  in  mining; 
the  effective  use  of  mineral  fuels  and  metals;  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
waterways;  the  use  and  control  of  water  power;  the  problems  of  water  supply. 
Prerequisite:  18  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Summer;  Spring,  8:10,  Pro- 
fessor Barrows. 

18.  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States. — A  detailed  study  of  the 
United  States,  following  courses  3  and  5.  The  physiographic  regions;  climate; 
natural  vegetation;  agriculture;  transportation;  mineral  industries;  manu- 
factures; the  people  and  their  occupations  as  influenced  by  geographic  condi- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Geography  3  and  5  and  18  majors  of  college  work. 
Mj.  Summer;  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Goode. 

21.  Geography  of  South  America. — The  physical  features,  climates,  and 
resources  of  the  continent;  their  effects  on  the  development  and  prospects  of  the 
several  countries.  Special  attention  is  given  to  geographic  influences  on  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  South  America.  Prerequisite:  Geography  3  and 
5  and  18  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Tower. f 

23.  Geography  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean  Region. — 
A  study  of  geographic  influences  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  these 
regions,  their  present  status,  and  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  them. 
Importance  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  region.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for 
course  21.    M.  Professor  Tower.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

24.  Geography  of  Asia. — A  study  of  the  continent  by  natural  regions  based 
on  topography,  drainage,  climate,  and  vegetation.  The  influence  of  geographic 
conditions  on  the  life  of  each  region  and  the  relations  of  the  several  regions  to 

t  Professor  Tower  is  in  government  service  and  may  not  be  in  residence  during 
1918-19. 
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one  another.  Geographic  conditions  likely  to  affect  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Asia  and  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of 
Geography,  including  courses  3  and  5,  and  21  majors  of  college  work.  Mj. 
Winter  or  Spring,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

28.  Field  Geography. — The  region  studied  will  be  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  between  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Minneapolis.  Geographically  and 
historically  this  is  one  of  the  interesting  parts  of  the  Middle  West.  It  affords 
exceptional  opportunity  for  the  study  of  life-conditions  in  areas  of  contrasted 
topography,  drainage,  soil,  and  vegetation.  Especial  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  study  of  (1)  a  part  of  the  dissected  unglaciated  area  in  southeastern 
Minnesota,  (2)  a  typical  area  in  the  older  drift  plain  adjacent,  (3)  a  typical  area 
in  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  last  ice-sheet,  (4)  the  gorge  of  the  Mississippi 
about  Lake  Pepin  and  the  delta  of  the  Chippewa  River,  and  (5)  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  and  environs.  The  work  will  give  training  in  the  observation  of 
facts  pertinent  to  the  geographic  interpretation  of  a  region,  and  in  the  recording 
of  such  facts  on  maps  and  in  notebooks.  A  written  report,  to  be  prepared  within 
time  limits  set  by  the  leader,  will  complete  the  course.  The  work  begins  July 
27,  and  continues  4  weeks.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  equivalents,  and  18 
majors  of  college  work.  This  course  is  given  primarily  for  teachers  and  other 
mature  students  who  have  had  little  field  work.  Applicants  will  consult  the 
leader  before  registration.  Satisfactory  field  work  gives  lMj.  credit,  and  an 
acceptable  report  an  additional  |Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Colby.  [Not 
given  in  1918.] 

in.    graduate  courses 

30.  Principles  of  Anthropogeography. — Various  aspects  of  the  relation 
between  Geography  and  History;  grouping  of  the  land  masses  and  its  effects; 
the  importance  of  geographic  location;  the  ocean  highway  and  coast  peoples; 
rivers  and  river-lowland  habitats;  islands  and  island  peoples;  mountain  barriers 
and  their  passes;  mountain  agriculture;  isolating  effect  of  a  mountain  environ- 
ment; life  in  deserts  and  steppes.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of  Geography,  includ- 
ing courses  5  and  16,  and  27  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  [May  not  be  given  in 
1918-19.] 

31.  Cartography. — The  principles  of  Cartography;  the  various  map  pro- 
jections; the  requisites  of  maps  for  various  purposes.  Blackboard  mapwork 
from  memory,  in  outline  and  in  relief;  the  problem  of  the  third  dimension; 
the  graphic  presentation  of  statistical  material.  Primarily  for  teachers.  Pre- 
requisite: 5  majors  of  Geography  and  27  majors  of  college  work.  Once  in 
two  or  three  years,  Professor  Goode.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

33.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States. — The  geographic  conditions  which  have  influenced  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  history  of  the  area,  its  relations  to  other  areas,  and  the 
effect  on  national  development.  Prerequisite:  Geography  16  and  Geology  14. 
Mj.    Once  in  three  years,  Professor  Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

34.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior. — The  general  out- 
line of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  course  33.  Mj.  Once  in 
two  years,  Professor  Barrows.    [May  be  given  in  1918-19.] 

36.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Western  States. — The 
general  outline  of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  33.  Mj.  Once 
in  two  or  three  years,  Professor  Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

37.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Lower  South. — The  general 
outline  of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  33.  Mj.  Once  in  three 
years,  Professor  Barrows.    [Probably  given  in  Spring,  1919.] 

38.  Geography  of  Illinois. — An  intensive  study  of  the  geography  of  the  state, 
affording  training  in  various  phases  of  geographic  research;  an  aid  to  the  inde- 
pendent study  of  other  areas.  Short  field  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  state  will 
be  made.  Prerequisite:  one  of  the  group  33-37.  Mj.  Once  in  two  or  three 
years,  Professor  Barrows. 

Note. — At  least  one  of  the  group  33-38  will  be  given  in  1918-19. 
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39.  Field  Geography  (advanced  course) . — The  field  will  be  the  Lower  St.  Law- 
rence Valley  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  offering  an  opportunity  to 
study  geographic  influences  in  sharply  contrasted  areas,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
Lowland,  the  Laurentian  Plateau,  and  the  neighboring  mountains.  The  work 
will  consist  of  a  general  survey  of  the  area,  and  detailed  studies  of  several  type 
localities.  Four  weeks  will  be  spent  in  the  field,  commencing  September  1. 
Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  One  M j .  credit  will  be 
given  for  the  field  work  satisfactorily  completed.  An  acceptable  report  will  add 
|Mj.  Exceptionally  good  work  in  the  field,  or  in  the  preparation  of  the  report, 
may  entitle  the  student  to  additional  credit.  Prerequisite:  2  of  the  group  5,  14, 
21;  16,  17;  and  6  or  7,  or  equivalents.    Professor  Tower.    [Not  given  in  1918.] 

40.  History  of  Geography. — The  rise  of  the  science  of  Geography  ;  the  geo- 
graphic concepts  of  primitive  peoples;  the  ideas  of  the  early  Mediterranean 
peoples;  Herodotus,  Aristarchus,  Pliny,  Strabo;  Marco  Polo  and  other  mediaeval 
geographers;  Columbus  and  the  age  of  exploration;  the  influence  of  Humboldt, 
Ritter,  Kohl,  Ratzel.  Modern  Geography  and  its  status  in  various  lands. 
Prerequisite:  10  Mjs.  of  Geography.  Mj.  Professor  Goode.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

43.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Europe. — Selected  studies  in  the  economic, 
political,  social,  and  commercial  geography  of  Europe,  based  largely  on  French 
and  German  literature.  Prerequisite:  Geography  14,  18,  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Once  in  two  or  three  years,  Pro- 
fessor Goode. 

44.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Latin  America. — Geographic  influences  in 
the  settlement  of  Latin  America,  in  the  establishment  of  the  several  nations,  and 
in  their  political,  social,  economic,  and  commercial  problems.  The  relative  value 
of  the  geographic  influences  involved,  and  their  importance  as  compared  with 
non-geographic  factors.  Prerequisite:  Geography  21.  Mj.  Professor  Tower. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

45.  Field  Geography  (individual  work) . — A  thorough  and  systematic  study 
in  regional  geography,  to  be  done  without  detailed  supervision.  The  course  may 
form  the  basis  for  the  Doctor's  dissertation.  Students  should  not  register  for  this 
course  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  and  the 
Professor  under  whose  direction  the  work  is  to  be  done.    Prerequisite:  course  39. 

48,  49.  Pro-Seminar. — The  course  consists  chiefly  of  reports  on  assigned 
topics  discussed  in  the  literature  of  Geography.  The  topics  assigned  will  be 
relatively  simple  at  the  outset,  with  a  view  to  affording  training  in  (1)  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  printed  page,  and  (2)  presentation.  The  topics  will 
increase  in  complexity  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  in  addition  to  (1)  and  (2)  will 
afford  training  in  (3)  the  collection,  (4)  the  classification,  and  (5)  the  interpreta- 
tion of  scattered  geographic  data  involving  conflicting  views.  The  course  should 
be  taken  early  in  the  graduate  work  and  should  precede  the  beginning  of  the 
preparation  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation.  Prerequisite:  9  Mjs.  of  Geography. 
Open  to  graduate  students  in  the  second  quarter  of  their  graduate  work.  Pro- 
fessors Salisbury,  Barrows,  Goode,  and  Tower. 

50,  51,  52.  Seminar. — Discussion  of  matters  of  research  in  Geography,  and 
consideration  of  problems  under  investigation  by  advanced  graduate  students. 
The  work  of  individual  students  in  this  course  may  form  the  basis  of  the  Doctor's 
dissertation.  Prerequisites:  Geography  48  and  49.  Professors  Salisbury, 
Barrows,  Goode,  and  Tower. 

53,  54,  55.  Research  Courses. — Advanced  work  on  selected  topics  will 
be  arranged  with  individual  students  prepared  to  undertake  semi-independent 
work.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Salisbury, 
Barrows,  Goode,  and  Tower. 

For  courses  in  Physical  Geography,  see  Department  of  Geology. 

For  courses  in  Zoogeography,  see  Department  of  Zoology. 

For  courses  in  Geographic  Botany,  see  Department  of  Botany. 

For  pedagogical  courses  in  Geography,  see  College  of  Education. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Frank  Rattray  Lillie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Embryology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Zoology. 
Charles  Manning  Child,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
 ,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Morris  Miller  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Carl  Richard  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Albert  W.  Bellomy,  S.B., Associate  in  Zoology. 
 ,  Associate  in  Zoology. 

Libbie  Henrietta  Hyman,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
Ellinor  H.  Behre,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

 ,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

 ,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

FELLOW,  1918-19 
Helen  Jeannette  Allen,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  Zoology  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  desire 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  Zoology  as  part  of  their  general  education,  those  who 
need  work  in  Zoology  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  other  departments,  and  those 
who  propose  to  specialize  in  Zoology.  The  leading  purpose  of  the  courses  is 
to  present  the  subject-matter  of  the  science,  its  guiding  ideas,  its  principal 
subdivisions,  its  scope,  methods,  and  history,  and  its  relations  to  other  sciences. 

Undergraduate  work  in  Zoology. — It  is  advisable  that  students  who  propose 
to  specialize  in  Zoology  should  obtain  a  broad  scientific  foundation,  including  work 
in  the  cognate  sciences,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French.  More 
specifically,  students  specializing  in  Zoology  should  take  4  or  5  majors  in  Chem- 
istry, 2  or  3  in  Physics,  and  1  or  2  in  Geology;  they  should  also  obtain  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  principles  of  microscopical  Anatomy,  Paleontology,  Botany, 
and  Physiology.  These  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  the  work  in 
Zoology.  Consultation  with  reference  to  the  sequence  of  courses  taken  in  the 
Department  is  required.    (See  the  Undergraduate  Course  Book.) 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

For  students  who  have  had  less  than  a  unit  of  Zoology  in  high  school,  course  1 
is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  except  3,  5,  and  7.  Students  presenting  credits  for 
one  unit  of  Zoology  in  high  school  may  begin  with  course  4  or  15,  but  will  be 
required  to  supplement  their  sequence  by  taking  course  5.  Courses  15,  16,  and 
17  may  be  taken  in  any  order. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  5,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

b)  5,  4  or  7,  16,  17,  18,  19. 
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PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  General:  Same  as  six-major  group  a  or  b,  with  the  addition  of  course  40 
and  two  majors  selected  from  26-35.  This  sequence  is  intended  primarily  for 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools. 

6)  Genetics  and  Experimental  Evolution:  Same  as  six-major  group  a  or  6, 
with  courses  30  and  31  (3  Mjs.)  added. 

c)  Ecology  and  Behavior:  Same  as  six-major  group  b,  with  the  addition  of 
courses  26,  28,  and  29. 

d)  Experimental  Zoology:  Same  as  six-major  group  a  or  b,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  courses  33,  34,  and  35. 

COMBINATION   NINE-MAJOR  SEQUENCES 

a)  Zoology— Botany:  Zoology  5,  7,  16,  17,  20  and  Botany  2  or  3,  7,  8, 
and  9. 

b)  Comparative  Anatomy:  Zoology  15,  16,  17,  18,  19;  Anatomy  10,  1,  2,  3. 
Graduate  work  in  Zoology. — Students  proposing  to  undertake  graduate  work 

in  Zoology  should  have  credit  for  an  undergraduate  principal  sequence  in  Zodlogy 
or  its  equivalent.  They  should  also  be  grounded  in  other  sciences  as  noted 
above;  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  is  required  for  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  plan  of  the  graduate  courses  involves 
three  or  four  majors  of  formal  courses  and  three  majors  or  more  of  seminar  courses 
in  addition  to  research  work.  For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  research 
work  will  usually  extend  over  a  period  of  three  years.  For  the  Master's  degree 
Zoology  1,  5  or  7,  15,  16,  and  17,  or  their  equivalent,  eight  majors  of  graduate 
work,  and  a  dissertation  are  required. 

The  Zoological  Club. — The  members  of  the  staff  and  the  advanced  students 
of  the  Department  form  a  club  which  meets  weekly  for  the  presentation  of  the 
research  work  of  members  of  the  Department  and  for  review  and  discussion  of 
important  new  literature.  The  meetings  are  open  to  all  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  the  Senior  College  courses  in 
the  Department.    But  course  5  or  7  may  be  accepted  as  its  equivalent  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  Department  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  offering  advanced 
courses. 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Zoology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  constituting  an 
introduction  to  the  general  principles  and  concepts  of  Zoology.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8:10-10:10,  Professor  Newman;  sec.  6,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Wells;  Winter,  2:00-5:00,  Assistant  Professor  Wells; 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Newman. 

4.  Economic  and  Systematic  Entomology. — The  economic  and  systematic 
relations  of  insects.  Forms  of  economic  significance  are  observed  and  studied 
in  the  field;  in  the  laboratory  emphasis  is  laid  upon  classification  characters, 
and  upon  methods  of  preserving  and  identifying  insect  collections.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.    DM.  Summer, -Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Wells. 

5.  Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics. — An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  history  and  principles  of  Evolution  and  Genetics  and  their  application  to 
modern  experimental  evolution  and  eugenics.  Lectures,  reading,  and  recita- 
tions. Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  MacArthur;  Autumn,  11:50;  Spring,  10:20,  Pro- 
fessor Newman. 
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7.  Field  Zoology. — A  course  that  deals  largely  with  the  laboratory  and  field 
identification  of  birds.  The  classification,  habits,  and  life-hisfcories  of  other  ani- 
mals met  with  in  the  field  receive  attention.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field 
trips.  Week-day  field  trips  confined  to  the  regular  laboratory  hours.  Saturday 
field  trips  are  optional  for  the  most  part.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring, 
8: 10-10: 10,  Assistant  Professor  Wells. 

h.    senior  college  courses 

Note. — Courses  15,  16,  and  17  constitute  a  sequence  running  through  the  year.  In 
special  cases  students  who  have  credit  for  Botany  1,  or  who  have  studied  Zoology  in  high 
school,  may  be  admitted  to  the  sequence  without  other  prerequisites.  Permission  for 
such  registration  must  be  secured  from  the  Department. 

15.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Study  of  representatives  of  the  lower  inverte- 
brate groups,  including  the  anatomy  of  the  adult  and  the  life-history,  together 
with  some  discussion  of  the  habits  and  distribution.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  3 
or  5.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  demonstrations.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Child. 

16.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and  phy- 
logeny  of  invertebrate  groups  not  considered  in  courses  1  or  15.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Profes- 
sor Newman. 

17.  Vertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and  phy- 
logeny  of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  lor  5,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Newman;  Winter,  sec.  a, 
8:10-11:15,  Dr.  Moore;  sec.  b,  2:00-5:00,  Professor  Newman;  Spring, 
2:00-5:00,  Professor  Newman. 

18.  Embryology. — The  early  stages  of  development  of  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates,  including  maturation  and  fertilization  of  the  ovum,  cleavage,  and 
the  formation  of  the  germ  layers;  origin  of  the  embryo.  Embryological  theories. 
Embryological  technique.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  15,  16,  17,  or  their  equivalents. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Lillie. 

19.  Embryology. — Continuation  of  course  18.  Later  development,  espe- 
cially of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Lillie. 

20.  Vertebrate  Embryology  (for  medical  students). — Birds  and  mammals. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and 
Anatomy  10,  or  their  equivalents;  Zoology  17  strongly  advised.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Moore;  Mj.  Spring,  lect,,  8: 10-10: 10;  sec.  a,  9:15- 
12:15;  sec.  b,  2:00-5:00,  Professor  Lillie,  Dr.  Moore,  and  Assistants. 
Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Moore. 

26.  Animal  Behavior  and  Ecology. — A  course  dealing  with  the  distribution, 
behavior,  and  physiology  of  animals  in  general,  but  with  particular  reference 
to  the  invertebrates  and  lower  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  7. 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  M.  Mj.  (or  M.  First  Term)  Summer  and  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Wells. 

27.  Parasitology.— Animal  parasites  in  their  economic  relations  to  man. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  pathogenic  protozoa.  The  parisitaic  worms 
are  studied  in  detail;  the  part  that  insects  play  in  causation  and  transfer  of 
disease  receives  its  share  of  attention.  Laboratory  and  lectures.  Prerequisite: 
two  majors  of  Zoology.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15-11:15, 
Assistant  Professor  Wells. 

28.  Entomology. — The  morphology,  classification,  habits,  life-histories,  and 
economic  relations  of  insects.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  2:00-4:00,  Assistant  Professor  Wells. 

29.  Animal  Ecology. — The  distribution  of  animals,  both  local  and  world- 
wide. A  study  is  made  of  the  forms  found  in  the  Chicago  area  and  the  ecological 
succession  worked  out.  Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  field  work,  8  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and  one  other  major  in  Zoology,  preferably  15,  16,  or 
26.    No  laboratory  fee.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Wells. 
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30.  Genetics  and  Experimental  Evolution. — The  course  uses  as  far  as 
possible  both  animal  and  plant  forms  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  Genetics 
and  the  problems  of  Experimental  Evolution.  The  course  provides  opportunity 
for  practical  work  and  training  in  the  use  of  modern  genetic  operations  and  an 
introduction  to  research.  Laboratory,  conferences,  lectures.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1  and  5,  Botany  1,  or  their  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Mr.  Bellomy. 

33-35.  Physiological  Zoology. — The  course  is  concerned  with  the  physio- 
logical and  dynamic  aspects  of  Zoology  and  consists  primarily  of  laboratory  work, 
which  is  supplemented  by  conferences  and  reading.  Individual  work,  intended  as 
training  in  methods,  illustrations  of  principles,  and  preparation  for  research 
is  assigned  to  each  student.  Work  may  begin  in  any  quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1  (or  15),  16,  17,  or  their  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Child. 

39.  Marine  Biology  (at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.). — Credit  is  given  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses  taken  at  this 
laboratory.    DMj.  Summer,  Professor  Lillie. 

40.  The  Teaching  of  Zoology. — This  course  touches  briefly  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  science  teaching  and  the  significance  of  the  movement,  and  dis- 
cusses present  tendencies,  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  the  principles  involved 
in  the  selection  of  subject-matter,  its  arrangement,  and  presentation.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

hi.    graduate  courses 

45.  Physiology  of  Development. — A  consideration  of  existing  data  and  views 
as  material  for  a  theory  of  development  and  heredity.  Lectures,  conference*, 
assigned  topics.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  18  and  19,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Lillie. 

46.  Organic  Evolution. — A  survey  of  the  concepts  of  organic  evolution;  its 
development;  the  factors  in  evolution;  modern  experimental  evolution.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  45,  or  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 

47.  Individuation  and  Reproduction. — A  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
organic  individuality  and  the  processes  and  conditions  of  individuation  and 
reproduction.  The  relations  between  regulatory  processes,  experimental  repro- 
ductions, and  the  various  processes  of  reproduction  in  nature.  The  work  of  the 
course  will  consist  of  lectures,  reports,  and  discussion  of  literature  and  quizzes. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Child. 

48.  Cytological  Problems. — Among  the  subjects  considered  are:  morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  cell,  cell  division,  the  cell  and  the  organism  in  growth,  repro- 
duction and  regulation,  the  various  methods  of  cytological  research,  their  objects 
and  their  value.  The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  lectures,  reports,  discussions, 
and  quizzes.    Mj.  Professor  Child.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 

49.  Problems  in  Animal  Morphology  and  Phylogeny. — A  course  in  methods 
of  research  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  first-year  graduate  students.  Indi- 
vidual instruction  and  advice  will  be  given  as  to  methods  of  attacking  problems, 
sources  of  literature,  etc.  Simple  practice  problems  will  be  assigned  if  desired. 
Mj.  every  Quarter;  individual  work,  Professor  Newman.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 

62.  Individual  Work  in  Ecology  and  Entomology. — Every  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Wells. 

iv.    seminar  courses 

60.  Problems  of  Fertilization. — A  consideration  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  present  status  of  the  problems  of  fertilization.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.    Mj.  Professor  Lillie. 

60A.  The  Biology  of  Sex. — A  consideration  of  the  biological  problems  of  sex. 
Prerequisite :  Zoology  45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.  M j .  Spring,  Professor  Lillie  . 
[Not  given  in  1919.] 
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63.  The  Problem  of  Reproduction  in  Organisms. — A  study  of  the  facts  and 
theories  concerning  the  various  methods  of  reproduction  in  organisms;  the  effect 
of  physiological  and  physical  isolation  of  parts  in  nature  and  experiment;  the 

§erm-plasm  theory  in  relation  to  the  data  of  observation  and  experiments, 
pecial  topics  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  for  report  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  45,  46,  and  47,  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Professor  Child. 
[Not  given  in  1919.] 

64.  Senescence  and  Rejuvenescence. — A  study  of  the  facts  and  theories 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  age  in  organisms.  The  physiological  and  structural 
changes  during  aging.  The  question  of  rejuvenescence.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
45,  46,  and  47  or  48,  or  their  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Child. 

V.     RESEARCH  COURSES 

70.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Prerequisite:  such  of  the  elementary  courses  as  are  essential 
to  the  special  topic  undertaken.    2  or  3Mjs.  Summer,  Professor  Lillie. 

71.  Zoological  Problems. — Research.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  1  to  3Mjs. 
Summer,  Professor  Newman. 

72.  73,  74.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  work.  For  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  training  essential  to  the  special  topic  undertaken.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  1  to  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Lillie,  Child, 
and  Newman,  and  Assistant  Professor  Wells. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Robert  Russell  Bensley,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

JCharles  Judson  Herrick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology;  Major,  Surgeon 

General's  Sanitary  Service. 
JBasil  Coleman  Hyatt  Harvey,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy;  Major, 

United  States  Reserves,  Medical  Corps. 
Preston  Kyes,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
George  William  Bartelmez,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
JElbert  Clark,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy;  Major, 

U.S.  Medical  Reserve. 
Clark  Owen  Melick,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Preventive  Medicine. 
Charles  Henry  Swift,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
Richard  W.  Watkins,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 
Marion  Hines,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 
William  Raymond  Meeker,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 
Percival  Bailey,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

Je annette  Brown  Obenchain,  Ph.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Department  of  Anatomy  is  organized  to  provide  for  instruction  and 
research  in  vertebrate  anatomy,  including  human  anatomy,  histology,  embry- 
ology, and  neurology.  Two  majors  of  elementary  biology  (Zoology  1  and 
Botany  1,  or  their  equivalent)  are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  Department 
except  course  16. 

Students  of  medicine  and  other  students  desiring  to  study  anatomy  are 
strongly  recommended  to  plan  their  work  so  that  courses  in  vertebrate  anatomy 
(Zoology  17)  and  vertebrate  embryology  precede  the  work  in  human  anatomy. 
The  recommended  order  of  courses  in  preparation  for  work  in  human  anat- 
omy would  thus  be  as  follows:  Zoology  1,  Botany  1,  Zoology  17,  Anatomy  10, 
and  Zoology  20. 

All  students  taking  courses  in  Anatomy  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
French  and  German.    For  graduate  students  this  is  indispensable. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 
I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  17,  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  11,  17,  21. 

II.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  17,  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10,  and  three  majors  selected  from  Anatomy 
1,  2,  3,  4,  17,  21. 

t  Absent  on  leave. 
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CANDIDACY  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES 

AU  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 

t0  £££  in  An—  amounting  to  nine ;  majors,  of  toe  maprs 

must  be  in  research  work  chosen  from  courses  28,  29,  30,  32,  41,  42, 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I      SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Fe^to*^^ 

^Vl^  ffi  Autml  'wint^g,  i2:55-4:00?  Da.  Swn,, 

PRESSOR  BBNSLEY,  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  BARTELMEZ 

Coles  1  and  ^.-Dissection  of  upper  and  lower  extremities.  «M,.. 

cZrse  S.-Dissection  of  thorax  and  abdomen    lMj . 

Course  A  —Dissect  on  of  head  and  neck.  lMj.   

for  undergraduate  students  ele- 
^i^t^t^,  8:15  to  10:15,  M.-F.,  Assent  Pro- 

g££  wfnt°e^d  St™  PrESS0R  r^MiWinter  AssrsT- 

19.  Cytology  of  Nerve  Cells.-Hours  to  be  arranged.   JMj.  Winter,  Assist 

ant  Professor  Bartelmez.  Q„rin<r 

20.  Development  of  the  Skeleton.-Hours  to  be  arranged.    *Mj.  Spring, 
AcjQTCiTANT  Professor  Bartelmez. 

21  Morphology  of  the  Blood.-^Mj.  Summer  and  Winter  Dr.  Hines. 
22!  AnaTmy  oTthe  Foetus  and  Infant.-Mj.  or  »Mj.  Dr.  Swift.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring. 

II.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

Autumn,  Professor  Herrick.    [Not  given  m  1918-19.J 
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28,  29,  30.  Neurological  Research. — Admission  to  these  courses  may  be 
obtained  only  after  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Neurology.  A  good  knowl- 
edge of  general  anatomy,  physiology,  and  neurology  will  be  required.  3Mjs. 
or  3DMjs.  Autumn,  Winter,*  Spring,  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 
Bartelmez. 

31.  Course  in  Immunity. — Immunization  of  animals:  Cytolysis  (including 
hemolysis  and  bacteriolysis),  agglutination,  toxins,  etc.  An  experimentation 
and  conference  course.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  and  General  Pathology. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor  Kyes. 

32.  Research  in  Immunity. — Open  to  a  restricted  number  of  qualified  investi- 
gators.   Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Kyes. 

34.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Germ  Cells. — §Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Swift.  [Not 
given  in  1919.] 

37.  Histology  of  the  Organs  of  Internal  Secretion. — Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Bensley. 

38.  Morphology  of  the  Blood  and  Blood-forming  Organs. — Mj.  Spring, 
Dr.  Hines. 

39.  Organogeny  (Human). — A  practical  course  on  the  development  of  organs 
in  the  human  embryo.  Prerequisite:  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5 . 00.    M j .  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Bartelmez.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

40.  Advanced  Work. — Opportunities  are  afforded  for  advanced  work  in  all 
branches  of  anatomy.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  Mj.  Professor  Bensley, 
Assistant  Professor  Bartelmez,  and  Dr.  Swift. 

41.  42,  43.  Research  Work. — The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  anatomical  problems.  Suitably  trained  persons,  who  have  the  time  to 
do  Such  work,  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  it.  Professor  Bensley,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Bartelmez,  and  Dr.  Swift. 

45,  46,  47.  Seminar. — A  limited  number  of  students  may,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  be  admitted  to  a  seminar  in  which  subjects  of 
current  interest  in  anatomy  will  be  discussed.  £M j .  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Professor  Bensley. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
1  Anton  Julius  Carlson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department;  Captain,  Surgeon  General's  Sanitary  Service. 
David  Judson  Lingle,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
LTb—  Luckhardt,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  ^ysiology. 
Arthur  Lawrie  Tatum,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  m  Physiology 
Fred  Terry  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
Robert  Lee  Gunning,  M.S.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 
R  C  Thompson,  B.S.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 
Edward  C.  Mason,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Physiology  (Spring  Quarter). 
Andrew  C.  Ivy,  M.S.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 
Emma  Kohman,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiology.  ^ 
John  C.  Hubbard,  S.B,  Assistant  in  Physiology  (Spring  Quarter). 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  are  arranged  for  three  classes 

°f  Junior  or  Senior  College  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  or  who  wish  to  st udy  biology  from 
^Sriolopcal  side.  To  satisfy  the  needs  of  these  students  and  enable  them 
to  cover the  subject  satisfactorily,  a  three-major  course  is  given:  courses  1,  2  and 
£  iZductory  Physiology.  In  order  to  make  it  accessible  to  a  large  number  of 
students,  no  prerequisites  are  demanded.1  - 

II  Students  wishing  to  speeialize  in  Physiology,  or  students  of  other  bio- 
logical sciences  who  wish  to  take  minor  work  m  Physiology. 

III  Medical  students.    This  work  is  covered  by  courses  12,  13,  and  14. 
For  aU  courses  except  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  General  Biology  and  Genera. Inorganic 

Chemistry,  or  equivalent  courses,  are  prerequisite  For  each  major  or  double- 
minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work,  the  laboratory  fee  is  $5.00. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  CNDERGRAOUATE  SEQUENCES 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  Physiology  as  a  major 
subiect  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction:  Physics,  1,  2  3,  i, 
SsiM  kw,  Physiology  1,2;  Zoology  1,  or  Botany  B;  Geology  1. 
In  Edition  one  course  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

I.      PRINCIPAL,  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10,  Bacteriology  1,  Physiology  12,  13,  14,  Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry  19,  20,  Anatomy  17,  or  Psychology  1. 
1  Absent  on  leave. 

.  Students  who  wish to  & ^P-^**  &&%5£tiF$&3%1  l°s 
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II.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

(Prerequisite:  Botany  2B,  Physiology  1,  2)  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10, 
Physiological  Chemistry  19,  Bacteriology  1,  Physiology  12,  13,  Psychology  1. 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Senior  College  students  wishing  to  take  their  S.B.  degree  in  Physiology  should 
take  courses  1,  2,  12,  13,  14.  Courses  in  Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Histology,  Bacteriology,  Embryology,  and  Plant  Physiology  to  the  extent 
of  three  to  four  majors  may  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  total  of  nine  majors  required 
for  graduation. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are:  (1)  Research,  three  majors  (course  44);  (2)  six  majors  from 
the  Graduate  or  Senior  College  courses;  (3)  dissertation.  The  Senior  College 
courses  that  may  be  counted  toward  the  Master's  degree  are  12,  13,  14. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Courses  12,  13,  14,  or  their  equivalents,  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Physiology  as  the  major  subject.  The  further  selec- 
tion of  courses  is  arranged  in  each  case  by  consultation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Students  are  urged  to 
take  all  three  courses. 

1.  Physiology  of  Blood,  Respiration,  Digestion,  Secretion,  and  Absorption. — 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Lingle  and  Miss  Kohman. 

2.  Physiology  of  Circulation. — Muscle,  peripheral  nerves,  animal  heat, 
excretion.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Lingle  and  Miss  Kohman. 

3.  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  Cord,  Eye,  Ear. — Sense  of  taste,  smell,  pressure, 
temperature,  and  muscle  sense.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj .  Spring  and  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Lingle  and  Miss  Kohman. 

4.  Human  Physiology. — Selected  topics  especially  adapted  to  teachers.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Rogers. 

ii.    senior  college  courses 

12.  Physiology  of  Blood,  Circulation,  and  Respiration. — Lectures  and  recita- 
tions, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physio- 
logical Chemistry.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professors 

LUCKHARDT  AND  TATUM,  Dr.  ROGERS,  AND  MESSRS.  IVY,  GUNNING,  THOMPSON, 

Mason,  and  Hubbard. 

13. 1  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Metabolism,  Absorption,  Secretion,  Excretion, 
Muscles,  and  Heat. — Lectures  and  recitations,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory, 
6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Luckhardt,  Dr.  Rogers,  and  Messrs. 
Ivy  and  Thompson. 

1  Course  13  will  be  repeated  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  1918. 


^^ZtSo^tZ^:  Messrs. 
^hoXTt!OUS.  W»A«  Professor 
$2  S)    Plj-  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Luckhardt. 

III.     PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

32.  Special  Physiology  of  the.  Glands  of  Internal  Secretion.-Laboratory 
fee   S5  00.    Mi.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Mr.  Ivy. 

AOT> R^searTh  Work  in  Physiology.-Mj.  or  DM j .  each  Quarter,  Ass™ 
Professors  Luckhardt  and  Tatum,  and  Dr.  Rogers. 
i  Course  14  will  be  repeated  in  the  Summer  Quarter.  1918. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND 
PHARMACOLOGY 

A.    OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

IAlbert  Prescott  Mathews,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department;  Captain,  Quartermasters  Corps,  U.S.  Reserves. 
Fred  Conrad  Koch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Shiro  Tashiro,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Howard  Burtnell  Dabbs,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Horry  Matthews  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Howard  Martin  Sheaff,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Roger  John  Williams,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Harry  Benjamin  Van  Dyke,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

FELLOW,  1918-19 

Esther  Greisheimer,  A.M. 

B.    OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHARMACOLOGY 

Arthur  Lawrie  Tatum,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and 
Physiology. 

Edward  Charles  Mason,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Pharmacology  and  Physiology. 
John  Clark  Hubbard,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology  and  Physiology. 
Earle  A.  Pittinger,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Physiological  Chemistry,  or  Biochemistry,  has  as  its  field  the  chemistry  of 
the  cells  and  tissues  of  plants  and  animals,  the  principles  of  nutrition,  the  chem- 
istry of  the  internal  secretions,  the  chemical  correlation  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
the  chemistry  of  the  digestive  processes  and  of  the  secretions  and  excretions;  the 
chemical  basis  of  such  problems  as  those  of  pigmentation,  inheritance,  fertiliza- 
tion, irritability,  and  so  on.  It  has  to  do  also  with  the  derangement  of  chemical 
processes  in  disease.  The  science  thus  stands  in  a  close  and  complementary 
relation  with  zoology,  botany,  anatomy,  pathology,  physical  physiology,  and 
bacteriology  on  the  one  hand  and  with  chemistry  on  the  other. 

Pharmacology  deals  with  the  chemistry  of  drugs,  the  detection  of  poisons, 
the  nature  and  method  of  action  of  chemical  agents  on  organisms,  and  with  the 
alterations  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the  body  produced  by  chemical  agents 
of  all  kinds.    It  is  a  kind  of  bridge  between  physiology  and  therapeutics. 

Of  the  courses  offered  in  this  Department,  19  and  20  are  intended  for  medical 
students.  They  embrace  the  chemistry  of  the  cells  and  tissues,  of  digestion  and 
of  the  excretions.    They  are  the  minimum  requirement  for  students  of  medicine 


t  Absent  on  leave. 
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AlUraduate  students  majoring  in  the  Department  are  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  seminars  of  the  Department. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

Since  Physiological  Chemistry  involves  a  thorough  training  in l  both ,  chem- 
«bin«^ 

^Z^^^^^^'  AnatTy'  Zofgy'  BotrTS 

Ct-^  ^SLdents  taking  Physiological  Chernistry 

HTchS^ 

W  2  Geobgy  1.  In  addition,  modern  languages  and  one  or  more  courses  m 
ffistology  and^the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  and  a  course  m  the 
Calculus. 

THE  MASTER  S  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  m  this 
^      x      ,  „rn.  /n  Rp«Pflrrh  three  ma  ors  (course  42  or  43),        six  majorb 

legr—s  that  may  be  counted  toward  the  Master's  degree  are  19,  20,  21,  24, 
25,  26. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

In  Physiological  Chemistry  courses  24,  25,  and  26,  or  their  equivalent,  aod 
three  or  foTmajors  in  special  methods  and  preparatmns,  are  reqmred  of  aU 
^^tXllW-W*.  Knowledgeofphys.alandorgamcchem.stry 
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and  of  the  literature  and  history  of  physiological  chemistry  are  also  required. 
Main  emphasis  is  laid,  however,  upon  ability  to  do  original  and  accurate  research 
work. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Pharmacology  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  toxicology,  as  well  as  of  the  history 
and  literature  of  pharmacology  and  the  completion  of  original  research  work  is 
required. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

For  students  taking  a  full  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  three  majors  will 
be  credited  for  work  equivalent  to  courses  12,  13,  and  14  in  Physiology,  or  other 
courses  in  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  taken  elsewhere;  in  addition 
six  majors  selected  from  courses  22,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  37,  38,  39,  42,  and  43 
are  required.  For  students  taking  a  partial  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry 
the  equivalent  of  three  majors'  work  in  Physiology  or  Physiological  Chemistry 
taken  elsewhere  will  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement;  in 
addition  three  majors  selected  from  courses  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  37,  38,  39, 
42,  or  54. 

LABORATORY  FEE 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  per  major  or  double  minor  is  charged  for  each 
course  involving  laboratory  work.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  for  breakage  is  also 
required  of  each  student  taking  laboratory  work.  Any  balance  remaining  will 
be  returned  to  the  student. 

A.    COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

19.1  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates,  lipins, 
and  proteins  and  the  general  chemistry  of  the  cell.  Lectures,  two  a  week;  recita- 
tions, one  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite :  General  Chemistry, 
Qualitative  Analysis,  and  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Quantitative 
Analysis  recommended.  Mj.  Winter,  lect.,  10:20;  lab.,  sec.  a,  7:10-10:10; 
sec.  b,  12:55-4:00,  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Koch. 

20. 1  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  digestion,  metabolism,  and 
excretion.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  course  19.  Mj.  Autumn,  lect.,  9:15;  lab.,  sec.  a,  7:10-10:10; 
sec.  b,  12:55-4:00,  and  Spring,  lect.,  8:10;  lab.,  sec.  a,  7:10-10:10;  sec.  b, 
12:55-4:00,  Assistant  Professor  Koch. 

ii.   primarily  for  graduate  students 

24.  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  the  cell  constituents,  carbo- 
hydrates, lipoids,  proteins,  nucleins.  Essentially  a  repetition  of  course  19  in  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  for  graduate  students.  Prerequisites  as  in  19.  Assigned 
readings.  Seminar,  once  a  week;  laboratory,  physiological-chemical  prepara- 
tions, 6  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Mathews  and  Dr.  Tashiro. 
[Not  given  in  1918.] 

25.  Chemistry  of  Digestion. — Action  of  enzymes;  digestion;  the  tissues.  A 
continuation  of  course  24.  Lectures  and  laboratory  as  in  course  24.  Pre- 
requisite: course  24.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Mathews  and  Dr.  Tashiro. 
[Not  given  in  1918.] 

i  Courses  19  and  20  are  required  of  medical  students  for  credit  in  Physiological 
Chemistry. 
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26.  Chemistry  of  Metabolism,  Nutrition,,  and  the  Urine.-Contin nation  of 
course  25  Prerequisite:  course  25  or  its  equivalent.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
as  hi  course  24.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Mathews  and  Dr.  Tashiro.  [Not 

glVe  27Q  Physical-chemical  Methods  Applied  to  the  Tissues  and  Liquids  of  the 

Body.— Osmotic  pressure;  hydrogen  ion  determinations;  freezing-points;  con- 
ductiVit^polariscope;  etc.  Practical  work.  Mj.  or  *M3.  Autumn,  Winter, 
8: 10-12: 10,  and  Summer,  Dr.  Tashiro. 

28.  Quantitative  Methods  of  Urine  Analysis.— Determination  of  important 
constituents  of  the  urine.  Prerequisite:  course  20,  or  equivalent  and  quantita- 
tive analysis  desired.    |Mj.  or  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Koch 

29.  Biochemical  Preparations.— Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Koch. 

30.  Biochemical  Preparations.— Continuation  of  29.— M] .  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Koch. 


and  Winter,  assistant  j: kuj-^muh  av^^. 

37.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Physiological  Chemistry  as  Applied 
to  Plant  and  Animal  Tissues.-Mj.  Winter  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 
3£o  ch 

38.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Physiological  Chemistry  as  Applied 
to  Plant  and  Animal  Tissues  (continued)  .-Mj .  Autumn  and  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Koch. 

39.  Quantitative  Microchemical  Methods  for  Studying  Cell-Respiration.— 

Mj  or  DM*  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  F.,  lab.,  8:10-12:10,  Dr.  Tashiro. 

40.  Seminar:  History  of  Physiology  and  Biochemistry.— A  course  of  readings 
of  historically  important  works.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Mathews.  [Not 
given  in  1918.]  ^, ,.       .  _ 

42  Research  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry.— Mj .  or  DM  j .  each  Quarter, 
Professor  Mathews,  Assistant  Professor  Koch,  and  Dr.  I  ashiro. 


45.  Seminar  in  Biochemistry  and  Pharmacology  .-Discussion  of  inipOTtant 
ks  and  papers.    Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  college  students.  Weekly 
iM T Autumn,  Professor  Mathews;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Koch, 
Spring,  Dr.  Tashiro;  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Tatum, 


Spring,  JJR.   JLASHIKO,    DUUiinci,  xiooio.^x  --:  _ 

54.  General  and  Comparative  Physiology  (at  the  Marine  Biological  Lab- 
oratory, at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.). -Credit  is  given  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  courses  taken  at  this  laboratory.    DM].  Summer. 

B.    COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHARMACOLOGY 

21  Pharmacology.— Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours^ a  week;  laboratory, 
6  horns  a  week.    Prerequisite:  Physiology  12  13,  14 ^ 
istrv  19  and  20.    Mi.  Winter;  lect.,  8:10;  lab.,  sec.  a,  7. 10-10. 10,  sec.  o, 
12:15-4:00,  repeated,  Summer,  AssWant  Professor  Tatum  and  Messrs. 
Mason,  Hubbard,  and  Pittinger. 

22.  Special  Problems  in  Pharmacology.— Laboratory  work  of  advanced 
character  in  special  problems  in  pharmacology.  Mj.  Spring  and  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Tatum. 

43.  Research  Work  in  Pharmacology.— Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Tatum. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
John  Merle  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 
Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology. 
Henry  Chandler  Cowles,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ecology. 
William  Jesse  Goad  Land,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Morphology. 
William  Crocker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology. 
Lee  Irving  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
George  Damon  Fuller,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ecology. 
Sophia  Hennion  Eckerson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
Merle  Crowe  Coulter,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Plant  Genetics. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Helen  A.  Choate,  A.M.  Arthur  T.  Evans,  M.A. 

James  E.  Cribbs,  S.M.  Arthur  Wing  Haupt,  S.B. 

Charles  W.  Culpepper,  S.M.  LaDema  Mary  Langdon,  S.M. 

Perry  Daniel  Strausbaugh,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  to  train  students  in  the  Morphology, 
Cytology,  Ecology,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Genetics  of  plants,  and  to  add 
other  fields  as  they  become  developed.  This  training  includes  such  knowledge  of 
plants  as  belongs  to  general  culture,  and  also  for  the  following  positions :  teachers 
in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities;  investigators  in  government 
service;  and  experts  in  scientific  agriculture. 

The  Botanical  Gazette,  a  journal  now  in  its  sixty-fifth  volume,  is  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Department,  and  while  in  no  sense  an  organ  of  the  Department,  it 
is  the  natural  channel  for  the  publication  of  much  of  its  work.  The  Department 
also  issues  a  series  of  Contributions  from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory,  239 
numbers  of  which  have  been  published. 

The  Botany  Club  consists  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students  of  the 
Department,  who  meet  each  week  to  review  important  current  literature,  to 
present  the  results  of  their  own  research,  and  to  hear  visiting  botanists.  The 
club  is  made  an  important  means  of  supplementary  training  for  the  special 
student  of  Botany. 

In  courses  demanding  the  use  of  apparatus  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  is 
charged.  This  fee  includes  the  use  of  microscope  and  reagents  and  plant  material. 
In  addition,  a  breakage  ticket  is  usually  needed. 

The  courses  fall  naturally  into  groups  under  the  following  classification: 

I.  General  and  introductory. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  give  a 
general  preparation  for  biological  work  in  the  field  of  Botany.  Each  course  is 
complete  in  itself,  but  course  1  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  either  2  or  3,  and 
is  the  one  to  be  selected  by  the  general  student  who  can  give  only  a  single  quarter 
to  the  subject.  Course  5  is  a  lecture  and  reading-course  in  evolution  and  heredity, 
and  is  intended  to  furnish  general  information  to  the  student  concerning  the 
theories  of  organic  evolution  and  concerning  the  current  experimental  work  in 
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heredity.  Course  6  is  intended  to  correct  the  tendency  of  students  of  morphology 
to  know  only  laboratory  material  and  to  be  ignorant  of  the  plant  population. 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6  are  especially  recommended  to  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 

Courses  7,  8,  and  9  constitute  a  series  intended  to  give  a  thorough  account 
of  the  principal  groups  of  plants,  their  morphology,  and  a  somewhat  detailed 
outline  of  their  classification.  These  courses  may  be  taken  in  any  sequence, 
although  the  subject  develops  most  naturally  if  they  are  taken  in  the  order  of 
their  numbering.  They  are  required  of  all  students  who  intend  to  do  advanced 
work  in  the  Department,  and  are  adapted  to  all  who  desire  a  thorough  elementary 
knowledge  of  plants.  Unless  all  three  are  taken,  course  1,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  of  them. 

Course  4  is  required  of  all  students  who  purpose  entering  any  of  the  courses 
in  Special  Morphology. 

II.  Special  Morphology. — The  courses  enumerated  under  this  head  (10-15) 
expand  the  work  of  courses  7,  8,  and  9,  and  consider  in  detail  the  different  groups 
of  plants  there  studied.  They  are  intended  to  furnish  the  training  necessary  for 
independent  research  in  morphology.  Courses  10,  12,  and  13  make  up  a  year's 
work,  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11,  14,  and  15.  Courses  17  and  19 
are  for  research  students  and  demand  familiarity  with  German  and  French. 

III.  Physiology. — Courses  20-22  include  work  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  physiology  and  constitute  a  continuous  course  (though  they  may  be  elected 
separately  and  in  any  order)  prerequisite  to  research  work  in  Physiology.  The 
laboratory  observations  in  these  courses  sometimes  require  work  at  irregular  and 
unusual  hours,  which  those  electing  them  should  be  willing  to  give.  Students 
should  be  able  to  read  German  readily,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  physics  and  inorganic,  organic,  and  preferably  physiological 
chemistry.  Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4  are  highly  desirable  ante- 
cedents, and  may  in  future  be  made  prerequisites. 

IV.  Ecology. — Courses  30  and  31  are  laboratory  courses,  illustrating  the 
structural,  physiological,  and  experimental  phases  of  Ecology,  and  are  offered 
in  alternate  winters.  Course  31A  continues  the  work  of  31,  adapting  it  to  the 
field.  Courses  32-34  are  field  and  laboratory  courses,  illustrating  the  geographic 
phases  of  Ecology.  Course  35  involves  both  laboratory  and  field  work,  and  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  work  in  forestry.  Course  37  is  a  lecture  course 
involving  the  application  of  Ecology  to  economic  problems.  Courses  32  and  35 
are  offered  in  alternate  autumns.  Course  36  is  offered  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  supplements  the  local  work  in  Ecology  at  the  University.  The  ability 
to  read  German  is  a  decided  advantage  in  all  the  courses  in  Ecology,  and  is  a 
necessity  for  courses  38  and  39. 

V.  Recommended  groups  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. — Course  1  or  its  equivalent 
is  a  prerequisite  for  all  sequences. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Nine  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  24,  30,  34,  35,  36,  37,  or  40, 
after  consultation. 

Upon  approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser,  undergraduates  may  be  admitted 
to  graduate  courses  either  (1)  after  the  completion  of  the  principal  sequence, 
or  (2)  in  case  such  courses  are  vocational  prerequisites. 
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SECONDAET  SEQUENCES 

Six  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  34,  and  35,  after  consultation. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Six  undergraduate  majors  of  Botany  are  necessary  antecedents  to  the  work 
in  Botany  which  is  to  count  toward  the  Master's  degree.  Eight  majors  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  six)  and  a  dissertation  acceptable  to  the  Department  are  required  for 
the  degree.  The  courses  must  be  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
Department. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

If  Botany  is  the  minor  subject  offered  by  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's 
degree,  the  work  required  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  for  the  Master's 
degree,  except  that  no  dissertation  is  required. 

If  Botany  is  the  major  subject,  or  if  both  major  and  minor  are  within  the 
Department  of  Botany,  the  requirement  is  three  years  of  acceptable  residence 
work,  and  a  dissertation  approved  by  the  Department.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Master's  degree,  six  majors  of  Botany  are  prerequisites  to  work  counted  toward 
this  degree.  The  courses  taken  must  be  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES  I    1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

senior  college  and  graduate  courses :  4,  24,  30,  34,  35,  36,  37,  and  40. 
graduate  courses:    10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  16A,  17,  19.  20,  21,  22,  23,  28, 
29,  31,  31A,  32,  33,  38,  and  39. 

1.  Elementary  Botany. — A  general  introduction  to  Botany.  Prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  2 : 00-4 : 00,  Professor  Coulter  and  Assistant. 

2.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology. — A  summary  view  of  the  general  behavior 
of  seed-plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent;  Elementary  Physics  and 
Chemistry  desirable.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  DM.  First  Term,  Winter  and 
Summer,  1919,  2:00-4:00,  Dr.  Eckerson. 

3.  Elementary  Ecology. — Plants  in  relation  to  their  environment.  Field 
work  in  the  greenhouses  and  parks  near  the  University,  with  occasional  labora- 
tory exercises  and  field  trips  to  the  country.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equiva- 
lent.   M j .  Summer  and  Spring,  2 : 00-4 : 00,  Professor  Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

4.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology. — Principles  and  methods  of  killing,  fixing, 
imbedding,  sectioning,  staining,  mounting,  drawing,  reconstructing,  and  use 
of  microscope.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  2:00-4:00,  Associate  Professor  Land. 

6.  Organic  Evolution. — A  course  of  lectures,  with  assigned  reading,  dealing 
with  the  theories  of  evolution  and  heredity  as  illustrated  by  plants.  Lectures, 
4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Coulter. 

6.  The  Local  Flora. — The  identification  of  the  common  seed-plants  and 
ferns  of  the  Chicago  region,  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  great  groups,  and  with  the  use  of  manuals.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or 
equivalent.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Coulter,  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain,  and  Associate  Professor  Land;  Mj.  Spring,  2:00- 
4 : 00,  Professors  Coulter  and  Cowles,  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

7.  General  Morphology  of  Thallophytes. — The  thorough  study  of  a  series 
of  Algae  and  Fungi  forms  the  basis  of  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  classi- 
fication of  these  groups.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  10:20-12:20,  Summer,  1919,  Professor 
Coulter  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 
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8.  General  Morphology  of  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes. — A  continuation  of 
course  7.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  10:20-12:20,  Professor  Coulter  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 

9.  General  Morphology  of  Spermatophytes. — A  continuation  of  courses  7 
and  8.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent,  and  course  8.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Mj.  Spring,  10:20-12:20;  and  Summer,  1918,  Professor  Coulter  and 
Associate  Professor  Land. 

10.1  Special  Morphology  of  Algae. — Critical  studies  of  representative 
Algae,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  relationships  of  the 
group.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  1918,  8:10-10:10,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

11.  Special  Morphology  of  Fungi. — A  study  of  the  morphology  and  relation- 
ships of  the  Fungi,  including  practice  in  artificial  cultures.  Prerequisite :  Botany 
4  and  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1918,  Professor 
Coulter. 

12.  Special  Morphology  of  Bryophytes. — Critical  studies  of  typical  liver- 
worts and  mosses,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon  their  morphology  and  relation- 
ships. Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Winter,  1920,  Associate  Professor  Land. 

13.  Special  Morphology  of  Pteridophytes. — Similar  in  method  and  purpose 
to  course  12.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Spring,  1918,  Professors  Coulter  and  Chamberlain. 

14.  Special  Morphology  of  Gymnosperms. — Critical  studies  of  the  gym- 
nosperm  types,  with  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  morphology  and  genetic  relation- 
ships of  the  group.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter,  1919,  8:10-10:10,  Professors  Coulter  and  Chamber- 
lain. 

15.  Special  Morphology  of  Angiosperms. — A  continuation  of  course  14, 
treating  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Summer,  1918;  Spring,  1919,  8:10-10:10,  Professors  Coulter  and 
Chamberlain. 

16.  Seminar  in  History  of  Botany. — This  course  is  intended  to  develop  a 
historical  background  for  research  students.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1919, 
Professor  Coulter. 

16A.  Seminar  in  Evolution  and  Heredity. — Discussions  of  the  historical 
background  and  current  work.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  1918,  Professor  Coulter. 

17.  Cytology. — The  structure  and  life-history  of  the  plant  cell.  Special 
attention  given  to  the  bearing  of  cytology  upon  theories  of  heredity  and  evolu- 
tion. For  research  students.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

19.  Research  in  Morphology. — Only  those  students  will  be  admitted  to  this 
work  whose  training  in  technique  and  special  morphology  enables  them  to  be 
independent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Professors  Coulter 
and  Chamberlain,  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 

20.  Plant  Physics. — Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  plant 
processes  that  are  essentially  physical.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable 
antecedents:  Physics  1,  2,  3,  11;  Botany  3,  7,  8,  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1918,  2:00-4:00,  Associate  Professor  Crocker, 
Dr.  Knight,  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

21.  Plant  Chemics. — A  continuation  of  course  20,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
metabolism.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable  antecedents:  Chemistry  1, 
2,  3,  4;  Physiological  Chemistry  19;  Botany  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Summer,  1918,  and  Winter,  1919,  2:00-4:00,  Associate  Professor 
Crocker,  Dr.  Knight,  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

1  Courses  10,  12,  13,  are  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11,  14,  15. 
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22.  Growth  and  Movement. — A  continuation  of  courses  20  and  21,  with 
special  reference  to  the  influence  of  external  and  internal  factors  upon  the  growth, 
development,  and  movement  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable 
antecedents:  courses  20,  21.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Spring,  1919, 
2:00-4:00,  and  Summer,  1919,  Associate  Professor  Crocker,  Dr.  Eckerson. 

23.  Plant  Microchemistry. — The  isolation  and  identification  of  organic  and 
inorganic  substance  found  in  plant  tissues,  by  micro-technical  methods.  These 
methods  are  of  especial  value  in  the  localization  of  plant  substances  and  in  the 
study  of  metabolism  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Desir- 
able antecedent:  Chemistry  6.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer  and 
Autumn,  2:00-4:00,  Dr.  Eckerson. 

24.  Plant  Production  in  the  United  States. — This  is  a  lecture  course  and 
deals  with  the  main  problems  of  plant  production  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  values  of  the  products  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  of  production 
are  considered,  the  course  is  of  special  significance  to  students  of  economics. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Desirable  antecedents:  Chemistry' 1 
and  Physics  1.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Crocker. 

28.  Seminar  in  Physiology. — The  course  is  of  about  the  same  grade  as  the 
three  graduate  courses  in  physiology,  and  deals  with  the  latest  literature  in  special 
chapters  of  plant  physiology.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Crocker,  Dr.  Knight,  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

29.  Research  in  Physiology. — Requires  special  training  in  physiology  and 
the  fundamentals  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Registration  only  after  consultation. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Associate  Professor  Crocker,  Dr. 
Knight,  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

30.  Ecological  Anatomy. — Plant  tissues  from  the  point  of  view  of  origin  and 
role.  Prerequisite:  Botany  land  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  1920, 
and  Summer,  1921,  Dr.  Fuller. 

31.  Experimental  Ecology. — The  causes  determining  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  plant  organs.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2,  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  .Summer  and  Winter,  1919,  8:10-10:10,  Professor  Cowles  and  Dr. 
Fuller. 

31A.  Experimental  Field  Ecology. — The  instruments  and  methods  for 
quantitative  field  studies  of  precipitation,  evaporation,  soil  moisture,  light  inten- 
sity, and  other  ecological  factors.  Practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the 
field.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  and  34.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M.  or  DM. 
Summer,  1918;  Spring,  1919,  8:10-10:00,  Dr.  Fuller. 

32.  Geographic  Botany  I. — Ecological  Plant  Geography.  This  course  and 
course  33  present  regional  and  world-problems  in  contrast  to  the  local  field  prob- 
lems treated  in  course  34.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1919  (also  1918  if  requested  by  ten  students),  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1919, 
Professor  Cowles  or  Dr.  Fuller. 

33.  Geographic  Botany  II. — Floristic  Plant  Geography.  This  course  pre- 
sents the  floristic  regions  of  the  world  and  their  geological  development. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  3,  or  equivalent,  and  preferably  Botany  32  and  Geology  5. 
Mj.  Winter,  1920  (also  1919  if  requested  by  ten  students);  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  1918,  Dr.  Fuller. 

34.  Physiographic  Ecology. — Origin  and  development  of  the  various  plant 
associations,  especially  such  as  are  found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Lectures  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  and  Geology  1.  Mj.,  3M.,  or 
DMj.  Spring,  8:10-10:10,  also  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor 
Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

35.  Forest  Ecology. — The  activities  of  trees;  the  structure  and  r61e  of  their 
various  organs.  Trees  in  relation  to  climate,  soil,  and  organic  environment. 
Forest  succession  and  its  causes.  The  great  forest  formations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  8:10;  and 
Summer,  1920,  Dr.  Fuller. 
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36.  Field  Ecology. — The  whole  time  of  the  student  will  be  required  during 
the  time  spent  in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  Botany  34  and  preferably  32.  M., 
DM.,  3M.,  or  4M.,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  accom- 
plished; Summer,  Second  Term,  1918,  region  of  Lake  Huron  (subject  to  with- 
drawal if  thought  advisable),  Professor  Cowles. 

37.  Applied  Ecology. — The  application  of  Ecology  to  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, floriculture,  and  forestry.  The  ecology,  origin,  and  distribution  of 
cultivated  plants,  useful  wild  plants,  weeds,  and  plant  diseases.  Lectures  with 
trips  to  woodlands,  farms,  nurseries,  and  industrial  establishments.  Occasional 
Saturday  afternoon  trips.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  and  Mj.  Autumn,  1918, 
Professor  Cowles. 

38.  Seminar  in  Ecology. — This  course  is  intermediate  between  courses  30-3(5 
and  research  work,  and  requires  special  training  in  Ecology.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Professor  Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

39.  Research  in  Ecology. — This  course  requires  special  training  in  Ecology 
and  in  related  lines  of  study,  especially  geology  and  plant  physiology.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00,  in  case  use  is  made  of  laboratory  supplies.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Pro- 
fessor Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

40.  Elementary  Plant  Pathology. — A  course  of  lectures  dealing  with  the 
pathological  effect  of  parasites  upon  host  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2,  7,  or 
equivalents.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  and  Spring,  2:00-4:00,  Professor 
Coulter. 

51.  Plant  Genetics. — A  consideration  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  heredity 
as  applied  to  plants.  Lectures  and  individual  problems.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1, 
5,  and  3  additional  majors.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  10:20-12:20,  Professor 
Coulter  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Coulter. 

59.  Research  in  Plant  Genetics. — Open  to  students  whose  training  enables 
them  to  be  independent.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Mr.  M.  C.  Coulter. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Ludvig  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology. 

Harry  Gideon  Wells,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Edward  Vail  Lap  ham  Brown,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Pathology  of 
the  Eye. 

Harriet  Fay  Holmes,  A.B.,  Special  Instructor  in  Pathological  Technique. 
JEdwin  Frederick  Hirsch,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology;  First 

Lieutenant,  U.S.  Medical  Reserves. 
George  Thomas  Caldwell,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

 ,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

 ,  Research  Assistant  in  Pathology. 


Lydia  M.  DeWitt,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant 

Professor  of  Pathology 
Karl  Konrad  Koessler,  M.D.,  Assistant 

Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine 
Maud  Slye,  A.B. 

Julian  Herman  Lewis,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Milton  Theodore  Hanke,  S.B.,  Ph.D. 
Morris  Kharasch,  S.B. 


Members  of  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague 
Memorial  Institute  Staff. 


AT  RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Ludvig  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology. 

Edwin  Raymond  LeCount,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
George  Howitt  Weaver,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 
George  Frederick  Dick,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Richard  Fisson  Austin,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology;  Pathologist,  Children's 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Homer  King  Nicoll,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Serologist, 

Presbyterian  Hospital. 
Burrell  Otto  Raulston,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology;  Resident  Pathologist, 

Presbyterian  Hospital. 
Patrick  Thomas  McCarthy,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Fellow  in  Pathology. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  include  the  required  work  in  Pathol- 
ogy in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  study  of  Medicine,  as  well  as 
advanced  courses  arranged  for  those  desiring  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  for  those  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for  research. 

t  Absent  on  leave. 
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For  each  major  or  double-minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work  the 
laboratory  fee  is  $5 . 00. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors  of  graduate  or  Senior 
College  work  in  Pathology  are  required,  if  all  the  work  is  in  Pathology.  Sub- 
stitution of  courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Immunity  may  be  made  with  the  approval 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department,  but  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  at  least  3  majors  of 
Research  must  be  taken  in  Pathology. 

Students  wishing  to  take  a  minor  in  Pathology  will  meet  the  same  require- 
ments as  for  the  Master's  degree,  except  that  a  dissertation  is  not  required. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Courses  required  of  all  candidates  are  Pathology  1,  2,  and  at  least  3  majors 
in  course  3 ;  also  Bacteriology  2,  and  a  course  covering  the  fundamental  principles 
and  methods  of  Immunology.  Courses  in  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  may  be 
accepted  as  equivalent  to  courses  in  Pathology  to  a  maximum  of  5  majors  with 
the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department.  A  dissertation  must  be  presented 
representing  the  results  of  original  research  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of 
the  Department,  but  so  conducted  as  to  indicate  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
conduct  independent  original  investigation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Histology. — A  practical  laboratory 
course  in  general  pathologic  histology,  supplemented  by  experiment,  by  the  study 
of  fresh  and  museum  specimens,  and  by  recitations  in  general  pathology.  Pre- 
requisite: Histology,  Bacteriology,  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and 
Visceral  Anatomy.  Laboratory,  recitations,  and  lectures:  9  hours  a  week.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Dr.  Caldwell;  Winter,  Professor  Wells,  Dr.  Caldwell,  and 
Assistants. 

2.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Granulomas  and  Tumors. — Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Wells,  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  Assistants. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  as  double-minor  courses  in  the  First  and  Second  Terms 
of  the  Summer  Quarter.    Daily  8: 00-11: 00,  Dr.  Caldwell  and  Assistants. 

5.  Special  Pathology. — Supplementary  to  and  paralleling  course  2.  A 
study  of  the  pathological  changes  affecting  different  organs  and  tissues.  Limited 
to  30  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Caldwell  and  Assistants. 

II.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

3.  Advanced  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who  have 
credit  in  general  pathology.  Laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  pathological 
technique,  the  study  and  recording  of  autopsies,  and  special  pathological  material. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Hours  to  be  arranged  for  each  student.  Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Professor  Wells. 

4.  Research  in  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  students 
and  graduates  in  medicine.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  Mj .  Hours  to  be  arranged 
for  each  student.    Mj .  or  DM j .  each  Quarter,  Professors  Hektoen  and  Wells. 

6.  Pathology  of  the  Eye. — Special  pathology  for  practicing  physicians  and 
advanced  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Tu., 
W.,  Th.,  F.,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Brown. 

8.  Pathological  Technique. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Miss  Holmes. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 
{Norman  MacLeod  Harris,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology;  Captain, 

Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps. 
John  Foote  Norton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
William  Ernest  Cary,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
Benjamin  Junior  Clawson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
John  Everett  Gordon,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
Frank  Brazill  Kelly,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
William  Cortland  Bruff,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
Walter  George  Sackett,  S.B.,  Logan  Fellow  in  Bacteriology. 


Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture; 
Health  Officer  of  the  University. 


William  Thomas  Belfield,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Rush  Medical  College. 
Harry  John  Corper,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Laboratories  of  the  Municipal  Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium. 

Alice  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Investigator  of  Occupational  Diseases,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Henry  Frederick  Helmholz,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  Rush 
Medical  College. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  nine  majors  from  the  courses  offered  by 
the  Department.  The  sequence  must  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
Head  of  the  Department. 

II.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCE 

To  students  wishing  to  take  a  minor  in  this  Department,  six  majors  from  the 
following  courses  are  recommended:  1,  General  Bacteriology;  2A,  Pathogenic 
Bacteria;  3,  Public  Hygiene;  4,  Industrial  Hygiene;  5,  Public-Health  Problems; 
10,  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Food  Supply  (or  11,  Water  and  Water  Supply,  or  12, 
Public-Health  Laboratory  Methods);  15,  Advanced  Bacteriology  (2  or  2£Mjs.). 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  dissertation  and  six  majors  of  graduate  work  in 
this  Department  are  required.  The  majors  must  be  selected  with  the  approval 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

%  Absent  on  leave. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

100.  Personal  Hygiene. — The  elements  of  normal  growth,  functions,  toler- 
ation limits,  physical  diagnosis,  prodromes  of  disease  conditions,  and  the 
essentials  of  personal  health  maintenance  and  of  corrective  therapeutics.  For 
non-medical  students.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  §Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Reed;  Summer,  . 

II.  senior  college  courses 

I.  General  Bacteriology. — Lectures  on  the  fundamental  facts  of  bacte- 
riology, including  brief  discussions  of  the  industrial  and  hygienic  applications  of 
bacteriology.  Yeasts  and  molds  and  several  groups  of  bacteria  are  studied  in 
the  laboratory.  Designed  for  general  scientific  students.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 1,  2,  and  3  (or  2S  and  3S),  and  Zoology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Autumn  and  Spring,  8: 10-11: 10;  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

2A.  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — To  be  taken  in  sequence  to  1  (see  description 
of  2B).  Medical  credit  will  be  given  either  for  1  and  2A,  or  for  2B.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  lab.,  sec.  a,  9:15-11:15;  sec.  b,  2:00-4:00;  Assistant 
Professor  Norton. 

2B.  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — Lectures  deal  with  the  morphology  and 
biology  of  bacteria  in  general  and  with  infection,  immunity,  and  the  specific 
infectious  diseases.  In  the  laboratory,  students  make  up  bacteriologic  media, 
study  some  of  the  more  important  groups  of  non-pathogenic  and  pathogenic 
bacteria,  keep  daily  records  of  the  biologic  changes  in  cultures  under  observation, 
examine  water,  sewage,  milk,  pus,  saliva,  etc.,  conduct  post-mortems  on  infected 
animals,  and  isolate  and  identify  bacteria  in  mixtures.  Those  who  are  not 
students  of  medicine  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  only  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.  l|Mjs.  Autumn,  lab.,  sec.  a,  9:15-11:15; 
sec.  b,  2:00-4:00;  Spring,  lab.,  sec.  a,  9:15-11:15;  sec.  b,  12:55-2:55;  and 
Summer,  Dr.  Gary  and  Dr.  Clawson. 

3.  Public  Hygiene. — The  applications  of  bacteriology  to  municipal  hygiene, 
water  supply,  food  supply,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3  (or  2S 
and  3S);  Zoology  1.    M.  Summer;  |Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Jordan. 

4.  Industrial  Hygiene. — Course  covers  dangerous  trades,  industrial  health 
hazards,  occupational  diseases,  with  their  control,  prevention,  and  social  aspects. 
For  medical  students;  also  sociological  students  who  have  had  some  preparation 
in  the  fundamental  sciences.    Prerequisite:  course  3.    Winter,  Dr.  Hamilton. 

6.  Public-Health  Problems. — Infant  welfare,  the  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign, venereal  diseases.  Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B  or  3.  £Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Belfield,  Assistant  Professor  Helmholz,  and  Dr.  Corper. 

iii.    graduate  courses 

10.  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Food  Supply. — Lectures  and  conferences  on  the 
bacteriology  of  foods,  including  milk,  butter,  eggs,  canned  foods,  etc.;  on  food 
preservation;  and  particularly  on  the  hygienic  aspects  of  food.  Laboratory  work 
includes  practical  examinations  and  studies  of  food  micro-organisms.  Pre- 
requisites: course  1  or  2B,  Chemistry  8  or  8M.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  major. 
M.  Summer,  1918;  Mj.  Spring,  2:00-4:00,  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

II.  Water  and  Water  Supply. — Sources  of  supply  and  methods  of  purifica- 
tion. Chemical,  bacterial,  and  microscopical  methods.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8  (or  8M);  course  1  or  2B.  With  permission 
of  the  instructor  this  course  may  be  taken  by  qualified  students  as  a  minor 
in  the  Second  Term.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  lab.,  9:15-11:15; 
Professor  Jordan. 
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12.  Public-Health  Laboratory  Methods. — Diagnosis  of  diphtheria,  typhoid 

fever,  and  rabies;  Wassermann  test,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B.  Lab., 
2 : 00-4 : 00.    Laboratory  fee,  $5 . 00.    Mj .  Summer  and  Winter,  Dr.  Cary. 

13.  Parasitology. — Animal  parasites  of  man  (including  protozoa).  Pre- 
requisite: course  1  or  2A,  or  2B.  Class  is  limited  to  10.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.    [Not  given  in  1918.] 

14.  Immunity  in  Relation  to  Preventive  Medicine. — The  use  of  sera,  anti- 
toxins, and  the  like  in  treating  disease;  also  the  use  of  antibodies,  such  as  agglu- 
tinins and  opsonins,  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions.  Prerequisite: 
course  2A  or  2B.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1918.] 

15.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  specially  pre- 
pared students  and  to  gradual  in  medicine.  Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B; 
Chemistry  8  or  8M.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Repeated  each  Quarter, 
Professor  Jordan  and  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

16.  Vital  Statistics  and  Epidemiology. — Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B  or  3. 
£Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Jordan. 

17.  School  Hygiene. — This  course  considers  the  more  important  problems 
relating  to  the  individual  school  child  and  his  environment.  It  includes  dis- 
cussions of  posture,  neuro-muscular  co-ordinations,  physical  defects,  and  some 
phases  of  personal  hygiene.  The  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  of  schoolhouses, 
and  other  facts  of  the  common  school  life  are  also  taken  up.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  questions  of  school  programs,  school  recreations,  communicable 
diseases,  and  first  aid.  A  good  high-school  course  in  physiology  will  be  accepted 
for  admission  to  this  course.  Mj.  Winter  (at  College  of  Education),  Associate 
Professor  Reed. 

18.  Special  Bacteriology. — Primarily  for  students  of  medicine  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  the  isolation  and  study  of  certain  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms requiring  the  application  of  special  technical  methods.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Dr.  Clawson. 

20.  Research  in  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
each  Quarter,  Professor  Jordan. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JSolomon  Henry  Clark,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Public  Speaking. — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  train  students  to  gather, 
select,  arrange,  and  present  material  in  order  to  affect  a  given  audience  in  a  given 
way  and  within  a  given  time. 

Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson.  Class  limited  to  20. 
Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson.  Class  limited  to  20.  Mj. 
Spring,  sec.  a,  8:10;  sec.  b,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson.  Classes 
limited  to  20. 

ii.    senior  college  courses 

2.  Public  Speaking. — Continuation  of  course  1.  The  ends  of  speech — clear- 
ness, belief,  entertainment,  action1 — are  shown  to  determine  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  material.  The  speech  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on 
an  audience.  Exercises  are  given  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  select  arguments 
and  illustrations  most  likely  to  attain  the  end  for  which  his  address  is  designed. 
Criticism  of  delivery.  Classes  limited  to  20.  Prerequisite :  Course  1  and  English 
3.    Mj.  Autumn,  9 : 15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

3.  Public  Speaking. — This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  methods  of  great 
speakers;  the  analysis  of  characteristic  speeches;  the  consideration  of  psycho- 
logical principles  involved  in  the  management  of  audiences;  and  the  presentation 
and  criticism  of  original  speeches  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Prerequisite: 
Courses  1  and  2  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Consult  instructor  before  regis- 
tering.   Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

6.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page. — The  course  trains  the  student  to 
discover  the  contents  of  the  printed  page.  The  phrase  is  regarded  as  the  unit 
of  thought;  and  with  this  as  the  point  of  departure  he  studies  the  printed  page 
as  a  series  of  phrase  units  with  different  mental  and  emotional  values.  Accuracy 
of  observation  and  care  in  analysis  are  the  principal  objects  to  be  attained, 
together  with  ability  to  read  aloud  simply,  easily,  and  naturally,  without  any 
effort  after  an  art  product.  Classes  limited  to  20.  Prerequisite:  18  majors. 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Associate  Professor  Clark;  Winter,  11:50,  Assistant 
Professor  Nelson. 

7.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. — The  criteria  of  vocal  expression  are 
studied  from  the  psychological  viewpoint.  The  relation  of  time,  pause,  pitch, 
melody,  inflection,  quality,  and  force  to  speech  is  demonstrated.  The  student  is 
here  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  that  make  up  vocal  expression,  thus 
furnishing  him  with  standards  of  criticism  that  enable  him  to  judge  his  own  vocal 
expression.  These  standards  are  applied  to  the  daily  reading  or  recitation  of 
the  class.  The  material  is  selected  largely  from  literature  used  in  high  schools, 
and  the  course  should  therefore  be  of  particular  value  to  high-school  teachers  of 
English.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  course  6  or  9.  Mj.  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Summer,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

9.  The  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Poetry. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
show  what  poetry  is,  and  to  train  the  student  in  rendering  it  orally.  It  deals 
with  various  aspects  of  poetic  art.    Typical  examples  are  discussed  and  analyzed, 

%  Absent  on  leave. 
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with  the  object  of  furnishing  standards  of  criticism,  and  of  enhancing  the  stu- 
dent's appreciation.  The  student's  appreciation  of  the  literature  discussed  is 
constantly  tested  through  his  vocal  expression.  Open  to  students  having  18  or 
more  majors  of  credit.  Prerequisite:  18  majors  and  course  6.  Mj.  Spring, 
11:55,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

14.  The  Fundamentals  of  Effective  Speaking. — This  course  is  offered  only 
in  the  Summer,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  engaged,  or  about 
to  engage,  in  teaching  Public  Speaking.  "Oral  Composition"  in  high  schools 
will  receive  some  attention.  Principles  presented  in  course  1  are  discussed  in  this 
course,  but  in  much  greater  detail.  The  ends  of  speech,  such  as  clearness,  belief, 
entertainment,  action,  are  shown  to  determine  the  selecting  and  arranging  of 
material.  The  speech  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on  the  audience, 
rather  than  subjectively.  Exercises  are  given  to  test  the  student's  power  to 
gather,  select,  arrange,  and  present  material  effectively.  Not  open  to  Junior 
College  students  nor  to  students  who  have  had  course  1.  Mj.  (or  M.  First 
Term)  Summer,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

17.  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare. — Intensive  study  of  the  text  with 
the  view  to  vocal  expression.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  plot  and  char- 
acterization, particularly  as  these  affect  the  elocution.  Prerequisite:  18  majors 
and  course  6.  [Given  in  1919,  1921,  etc.]  Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Associate 
Professor  Clark. 

18.  The  Speaking  Voice  and  English  Pronunciation. — The  course  presents 
the  fundamentals  of  English  pronunciation;  of  articulation  and  enunciation. 
It  aims  to  cultivate  an  unaffected,  refined,  and  distinct  delivery.  Defects, 
mannerisms,  and  colloquialisms  of  speech  are  analyzed  and  corrected.  Through 
exercises  in  vocal  expression  (as  distinguished  from  "voice  culture")  students  are 
trained  to  use  the  voice  correctly.  The  principles  discussed  in  the  course  should 
enable  teachers  of  English  and  of  Expression  to  diagnose  the  more  common  defects 
in  the  speaking  voice  and  to  make  practical  suggestions  to  their  pupils  for  the 
improvem;:i;  of  their  powers  of  expression.  Open  only  to  students  taking  a 
principal  ••  secondary  sequence  in  English  or  Public  Speaking.  Prerequisites: 
18  maj  >rs  and  three  courses  in  English.  [Given  in  1918,  1920,  etc.]  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  11:55,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AND  ATHLETICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  A.B.,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical 

Culture  and  Athletics. 
Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture 

and  Medical  Examiner  (Men). 
Gertrude  Dudley,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 
Margaret  Bell,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Dorothy  Stiles,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Katherine  L.  Cronin,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Joseph  Henry  White,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Daniel  Lewis  Hoffer,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Helen  Rockwell,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 

STATEMENT  OF  WORK 

GENERAL 

In  so  far  as  it  is  the  function  of  education  to  train  the  growing  individ- 
ual for  usefulness  in  life,  to  that  extent  physical  education  must  demand  attention 
in  any  proper  scheme  of  educational  work,  since  the  capacity  for  usefulness  is 
so  largely  determined  by  the  physical  health  of  the  individual. 

This  Department  is  organized  to  supply  the  opportunity  for  such  physical 
work  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  under  modern  conditions  to 
counteract  the  deleterious  individual  effects  of  close  application  to  mental  work 
and  to  favor  the  attainment  by  the  individual  student  of  a  high  state  of  physical 
efficiency. 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  organized  under  these  heads:  (a)  Hygienic: 
(1)  to  aid  function;  (2)  to  develop  form;  (3)  to  correct  undeveloped  or  deformed 
parts.  (6)  Educative:  (1)  to  perfect  nervous  control;  (2)  to  gain  mental  and  moral 
self-control;  (3)  to  develop  muscular  strength  and  endurance,    (c)  Recreative. 

In  order  that  these  needs  may  be  adequately  supplied,  a  large  variety  of 
work — hygienic,  recreative,  corrective,  and  competitive — is  offered  in  regularly 
organized  classes,  in  both  gymnastics  and  athletics.  Large  opportunities  are 
offered  for  individual  work  outside  of  the  class  organization,  and  provision  is 
made  for  advice  and  assistance  in  such  work. 

Class  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  during  four  half-hours  a  week  of 
all  undergraduate  students  not  excused  on  account  of  physical  disability.  Six 
quarters'  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  Junior  College  students  and 
four  quarters  of  Senior  College  students.  The  work  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women  is  conducted  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall.  Students 
taking  an  excessive  number  of  cuts  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  their  Univer- 
sity work  until  they  conform  to  this  requirement. 

It  is  intended  that  a  thorough  physical  examination  shall  preface  the  work 
of  every  student  in  physical  training.  This  examination  is  required  for  under- 
graduate matriculants  and  is  advised  for  graduates  during  the  first  two  weeks 
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of  their  first  quarter  in  residence.  On  the  basis  of  information  gained  from  this 
examination,  suggestions  for  work  and  advice  on  health  topics  will  be  given  each 
individual  by  the  Medical  Examiner  or  Physical  Director. 

No  one  will  be  permitted  to  study  for  four  consecutive  quarters  in  the  Uni- 
versity, or  to  do  extra  normal  work,  i.e.,  more  than  three  courses  per  quarter, 
without  first  obtaining  a  statement  from  the  Medical  Examiner  to  the  effect 
that  the  extra  work  may  be  attempted  without  a  probable  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  student. 

WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

The  plan  of  work  is  threefold:  general  class  work,  elective  athletic  work 
and  dancing,  and  corrective  work.  The  general  class  work  consists  of  tactics, 
free  standing,  hand  and  heavy  apparatus  work,  folk-dancing,  and  gymnastic 
games.  This  work  is  graded  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced,  thus 
offering  the  students  a  change  of  work  from  year  to  year. 

The  corrective  work  is  given  under  special  supervision  to  all  those  who 
are  in  need  of  remedial  work,  and  also  to  those  who  are  unable  to  do  the  regular 
class  work. 

The  athletic  work,  which  is  elective,  is  taken  in  combination  with  the  class 
work — two  periods  of  each  a  week — in  order  that  the  student  by  this  combination 
may  obtain  the  best  possible  development. 

This  work,  which  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Department,  includes 
in  the  different  seasons  basket-ball,  indoor  and  outdoor  baseball,  field  hockey, 
ice-skating,  tennis,  golf,  rowing,  and  swimming.  The  competitive  side  of  the 
work  is  developed  by  match  games  during  the  year,  culminating  in  the  annual 
championship  games  for  the  silver  cup  and  the  banner  between  the  Junior  and 
Senior  College  teams,  and  with  tournaments  in  the  other  sports  and  an  annual 
gymnastic  contest. 

WORK  FOR  MEN 

In  addition  to  the  regular  graded  gymnastie  work,  a  certain  part  of  which 
consists  of  work  in  gymnastic  dancing  and  group  games,  elementary  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  swimming,  wrestling,  and  fencing  in  large  classes.  These  groups 
are  later  subdivided  for  more  advanced  work.  Opportunity  for  the  playing  of 
hand  ball  and  squash  is  given,  and  instruction  provided  as  required.  Teams 
for  intercollegiate  competition  are  organized  in  football,  baseball,  track  and 
field  athletics,  basket-ball,  gymnastics,  swimming,  wrestling,  fencing,  tennis,  and 
golf.  Class  and  department  teams  are  organized  in  as  many  lines  of  competition 
as  possible  and  schedules  arranged  to  decide  class  and  University  champion- 
ships. Contests  to  decide  the  individual  all-around  championship  are  con- 
ducted annually  in  each  of  the  following:  swimming,  wrestling,  fencing,  and 
gymnastics. 

Faithfulness  and  intelligence  in  training  and  practice  count  for  more  in 
securing  places  on  the  University  teams  than  individual  brilliancy  and  natural 
ability  alone. 

BUILDINGS 

Ida  Noyes  Hall. — The  main  portion  of  the  building  has  a  frontage  of  240  feet 
on  Fifty-ninth  Street  between  Woodlawn  and  Kimbark  avenues.  From  the  middle 
of  the  main  structure  the  gymnasium  extends  100  feet  back  to  the  north.    To  the 
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west  of  the  gymnasium  is  the  swimming-pool,  60  by  25  feet  in  size,  which  has  a 
skylight,  and  windows  opening  into  the  cloister  garden.  In  the  basement  is  a 
gymnasium,  38  by  66  feet  in  extent,  with  lockers,  dressing-rooms,  showers,  and 
two  bowling-alleys.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices  and  a  room  for  cor- 
rective gymnastic  work,  30  by  40  feet  in  size,  and  individual  restrooms.  From 
the  memorial  hall  on  the  second  floor,  with  its  adjoining  trophy-room,  doors 
lead  to  the  spectators'  gallery  in  the  gymnasium.  The  building  contains  pro- 
visions also  for  the  women's  commons  and  for  social  purposes.  The  building 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Ida  E.  S.  Noyes. 

Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium. — The  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gym- 
nasium, a  memorial  to  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett,  has  been  in  use  since  the 
Autumn  Quarter  of  1903.  It  was  formally  dedicated  on  January  29,  1904.  The 
building,  with  equipment,  cost  over  $275,000.  It  is  200  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 
The  basement  floor  contains  four  large  dressing-rooms  for  the  University  and  visit- 
ing teams,  shower  baths,  Turkish  baths,  rubbing-room,  stockroom,  vaults,  and 
special  classrooms  for  fencing  and  wrestling.  The  first  floor  has  space  for  1,500 
lockers,  25  shower  baths,  a  swimming-tank,  Faculty  exercising  room,  and  offices. 
The  swimming-tank  is  60  by  28  feet — a  very  convenient  size  for  conducting 
swimming  races.  It  is  beautifully  fitted  up  with  white  tile.  A  gallery  with  seats 
for  200  people  overlooks  the  water.  The  second  or  top  floor  is  the  exercising 
room;  it  extends  over  the  whole  building  and  is  entirely  free  from  pillars.  A 
running-track  varying  in  width  from  12  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet  6  inches,  with  13 . 4 
laps  to  the  mile,  extends  around  the  walls  twelve  feet  above  the  floor.  The  gym- 
nasium has  been  equipped  with  the  best  and  most  modern  apparatus,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  new  in  design  and  was  made  especially  for  this  building.  Provision 
has  been  made  by  multiplying  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  exercising  of  large  squads 
of  men  at  one  time  with  the  smallest  loss  of  time  to  the  individual.  A  large  triple 
batting-cage  has  been  installed  for  winter  baseball  practice,  and  bleachers  which 
will  accommodate  1,500  persons  have  been  built  for  use  at  athletic  meets. 

GROUNDS 

For  women. — (a)  Outdoor  Gymnasium.  A  turfed  field,  north  of  Ida  Noyes 
Hall,  is  used  for  class  work  and  gymnastic  games.  (6)  On  the  northern  portion 
of  the  block  between  Greenwood  and  University  avenues  and  Sixtieth  and 
Sixty-first  streets  are  two  fine  hockey  fields. 

For  men. — The  Athletic  Field  includes  two  city  squares  and  is  fully  equipped 
for  all  kinds  of  squad  and  competitive  work. 

A  concrete  grandstand,  480  feet  long  and  50  feet  high,  occupies  the  west  side 
of  the  field.  Under  the  stand  are  toilet-rooms,  a  racquet  court,  locker-rooms, 
baths,  teamrooms,  squash  and  handball  courts.  This  equipment  is  used  as 
supplementary  to  the  gymnasium. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  fields  and  courts  there  are  thirty-one  tennis 
courts  on  the  campus,  which  are  used  by  both  men  and  women  students.  These 
were  built  by  means  of  receipts  from  the  athletic  games. 
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